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PRELIMINARY  REMARKS 


JBr  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  following  Letters  were  fubmitted  to  my  infpecSliott 
and  judgment  by  the  Author,  of  whofe  principles  and 
abilities  I  had  reafon  to  entertain  a  very  high  opinion.  How 
far  my  judgment  has  been  exercifed  to  advantage  in  enforcing 
the  propriety  of  introducing  them  to  the  notice  of  the  public, 
that  public  mull  decide.  To  me,  I  confefs,  it  appeared,  that 
Si  ferious  of  important  fa6ls,  tending  to  throw  a  ftrong  light 
on  the  internal  ftate  of  France,  during  the  moft  important 
period  of  the  Revolution,  could  neither  prove  uninterelHng 
to  the  general  reader,  nor  indiiterent  to  the  future  hiftorianof 
that  momentous  epoch ;  and  I  conceived,  that  the  appofite  atid 
judicious  refled:ions  of  a  well  formed  and  well  cultivated  mind, 
naturally  arifmg  out  of  events  within  the  immediate  fcope  of 
its  own  obfervation,  could  not,  in  the  fmaileft  degree,  diminifh 
the  intereft  which,  in  my  apprehenfion,  they  are  calculated  to 
excite.  My  advice,  upon  this  occafion,  was  farther  influenced 
by  another  confideration.  Having  traced,  with  minute  atten- 
tion, the  progrefs  of  the  revolution,  and  the  conduct:  of  its  ad- 
vix:ates,  I  had  remarked  the  extreme  affiduity  employed  (as 
well  by  tranflations  of  the  moft  violent  produdlions  of  the 
Gallic  prefs,  -as  by  original  compofitions,)  to  introduce  and 
propagate,  in  foreign  countries,  thofe  pernicious  principles, 
which  have  already  fapped  the  foundation  of  fecial  order,  de- 
ilroyed  the  happinefs  of  millions,  and  fprcad  defolation  and  ruin 
over  the  linelf  country  in  Europe,  I  had  particularly  pbferved 
the  incredible  efforts  exerted  in  England^  and,  I  am  forry  to 
fay,  with  too  much  fuccefs,  for  the  bafe  purpofe  of  giving  a 
falfe  coloyr  to  every  aci:ion  of  the  perfons  excrcifmg  the  pow- 
ers of  government  in  France;  and  I  had  mar  iced,  with  indig- 
nation, the  atrocious  attempt  to  flrip  vice  of  itii  deformity,  to 
drefs  crime  in  the  garb  of  virtue,  to  decorate  flavery  with  the 
fymbols  of  freedom,  and  give  to  folly  the  attribvites  of  wifuom. 
1  had  feen,  with  extreme  concern,  men,  whom  the  lenity,?///.;- 
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taken  lenity,  I  muft  call  it,  of  our  government  hath  refcued 
from  puniftiment,  if  not  from  ruin,  bufily  engaged  in  this  fcan« 
dalous  traffic,  and,  availing  themfelves  of  their  extenfive  con-, 
nexiqns,  to  difFufe,  by  an  infinite  variety  of  channels,  the  pol^ 
fon  of  democracy  over  their  native  land.  In  fhort,  I  had  feen 
the  Britilli  prefs,  the  grand  palladium  of  Britifh  liberty,  de^ 
voted  to  the  caufe  of  Gallic  licentioufnefs,  that  mortal  enemy 
of  all  freedom,  and  even  the  pure  ftream  of  Britifh  criticifm 
diverted  from  its  natural  courfc,  and  polluted  by  the  peftiien^ 
tial  vapors  of  Gallic  republicanifm.  I,  therefore,  deemed  ites- 
fential,  by  an  exhibition  of  well  authenticated  fa£ls,  to  correct, 
as  far  as  might  be,  the  evil  effe6ts  of  mifreprefentation  and  er- 
ror, and  to  defend  the  empire  of  truth,  which  had  been  allailed 
hy  a  hoft  of  foes. 

My  opinion  of  the  principles  on  which  the  prefent  fyfteni 
of  government  in  France  v/as  founded,  and  the  war  to  which 
thofe  principles  gave  rife,  have  been  long  fince  fubmitted  ta 
tiie  public. — Subfequent  events,  far  from  invalidating,  have 
llrongly  confirmed  it,  In  all  the  public  declarations  of  the  Di-. 
rtr6lory,  in  their  domeftic  pQlity,  in  their  conduct  to  foreign 
powers,  I  plainly  trace  the  prevalence  of  the  fame  principles, 
the  fame  contempt  for  the  rights  and  happinefs  of  the  people, 
the  fame  fpirit  of  aggreffion  and  aggrandizement,  the  fame  ea- 
gernefs  to  overturn  the  exifting  inftitutions  of  neighboring 
ftates,  and  the  fame  defire  to  promote  the  univerfal  re  vol  u- 
^'  tion  of  Europe,*'  vi^hich  marked  the  condudl  of  Brissot, 
LeBrun,Desmoulins,Robespierre,  and  their  difciples, 
Indeed,  what  ftrongerinftance  need  be  adduced  of  the  cojitin- 
ual  prevalence  of  thefe  principles,  than  the  promotion  to  tiie 
fupreme  rank  in  the  11  ate,  of  two  men  who  took  an  a6live 
part  in  the  moft  atrocious  proceedings  of  the  Convention  at 
the  clofe  of  1792,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  follow- 
ing year? 

In  all  the  various  conllitutions  which  have  been  fucccflive-r 
ly  adopted  in  that  devoted  country,  the  welfare  of  the  people 
has  been  wholly  difregarded ;  and  whiiethey  have  been  amufed 
v/ith  the  lhadow  of  liberty,  they  have  been  cruelly  defpoiledof 
the  fubllance.  Even  on  the  eftk.bli(hment  of  the  prefent  eon- 
iHtution,  the  one  which  bore  the  neareft  refemblance  to  a  ra- 
tional fyftem,the  freedom  of  election,  which  had  been  frequent- 
ly proclaimed  as  the  very  corner-ftone  of  liberty,  was  fhame- 
iully  violated  by  the  legiflative  body,  who,  in  their  eagernefs 
\o  perpetuate  their  own  power;  did  not  fcrupl-  to  deftioy  the 
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l^ruiciple  on  which  it  was  founded.  Nor  is  this  the  only  vio- 
lation of  their  own  principles.  A  French  writer  has  aptJyob- 
ierved,  that  "  En  revolution  comme  en  morale^  ce  n^cji  que  le 
premier  pas  qui  coufe:''  thus  the  executive,  in  imitation 
of  the  legiflative  body,  feem  difpofed  to  render  tkeir  power 
perpetual.  For  though  it  be  cxprefsly  declared  by  the  i37th 
iirticle  pf  the  6th  title  of  their  prefcnt  conftitutional  code,  tnat 
the  "  Dire6l:ory  fhall  be  partially  renev/ed  by  the  eleition  of 
a  new  member  every  year^^  no  ftep  towards  i iich  eiedlion  has 
been  taken,  although  the  time  prefcribed  by  the  law  is  elapfed, 
In  a  private  letter  from  Paris,  now  before  me,  written  within 
thefe  few  days,  is  the  following  obfervation  o!i  this  very  cir- 
cumftance: — "  The  conftitution  has  received  another  blow, 
"  The  month  of  Vendemaire  is  paft,  and  our  Dire6lors  itili 
remain  the  fame.  Hence  we  begin  to  drop  the  appellation 
"  of  DireSfory^  and  fubftitute  that  of  the  Cingvir,  who  are 
more  to  be  dreaded  foT  their  power,  and  more  to  be  deteil:^ 
^'  ed  for  their  crimes,  than  the  Decemvir  of  ancieiit  Rome.'* 
'. — The  fame  letter  alfo  contains  a  brief  abftract  of  the  Hate  of 
the  metropolis  of  the  French  republic,  which  is  wonderfully 
charadtcriftic  of  the  attention  of  the  government  to  the  wel- 
fare and  happinefs  of  its  inhabitants, 

"  The  reign  of  mifery  and  of  crime  feems  to  be  perpetuat- 
ed  in  this  diftraftcd  capital:  fuicides,  pillage,  and  aliaifini- 
lions,  are  daily  /committed,  and  are  ftill  fuH-'ered  to  pafs  un- 
"  noticed.-— But  what  renders  our  fituation  ftill  more  deplcr- 
«  able,  is  the  exiftcnce  of  a^n  innumerable  band  of  fpies,  who 
infed  all  public  places,  and  all  private  focieties.  /i/fore  than 
an  hundred  thoujand  of  thefe  men  are  regiftered  in  the 
books  of  the  modern  Sartinej  and  as  the  population  of 
Paris,  at  moft,  does  not  exceed  fix  hundred  thouiand  fouls, 
"  we  are  fure  to  find  in  fix  individuals  one  fpy.    .This  con- 
"  fideration  makes  me  fliudder,  and,  accordingly,  all  cenfi- 
"  dcnce,  and  all  the  fweets  of  focial  intercourfe,  are  banifhed 
"  from  among  us.  People  falutc  each  other,  look  at  each  other, 
"  betray  mutual  fufpicions,  obferve  a  profound  filence,  and 
"  part.    This,  in  few  words,  is  an  exa<St  defcription  of  our 
"  modern  republican  parties. — It  is  faid,  that  povertv  has  com- 
"  pelled  many  refpectable  perfons,  and  even  ftate  creditors,  to 
"  enlift  undertheftandardof  CocHON,  (the  Police  Minifter,) 
becaufe  fuch  is  the  honorable  conduct  of  our  fovereigns, 
*^  that  they  pay  their  fpies  in  fpecie — and  their  foldiers^  and 
the  creditors  of  the  jlate^  in  paper. — Such  is  the  morality, 
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"  fuch  the  juftice,  fuch  are  the  republican  virtues,  fo  loudly 
"  vaunted  by  our  good  and  dearejl  friends,  our  penfioners— • 
the  Gazetteers  of  England  and  Germany  !*' 
There  i^not  a  fingle  abufe,  which  the  modern  reformers 
reprobated  foloudly  under  the  ancient  fyftem,  that  is  not  mag- 
nified, in  an  infinite  degree,  under  the  prefcnt  eftablifhment, 
' — For  one  Lettre  de  Cachet  iflued  during  the  mild  reign  of 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  a  thoufand  Mandats  d'  Irrh  Tiavc 
been  granted  by  the  tyrannical  demagogues  of  the  revolution; 
f©r  one  Bajiile  which  exiiied  under  the  monarchy,  a  thoufand 
Maifons  de  Detention  have  been  eflablifhed  by  the  Republic! 
In  fnort,  crimes  of  every  denomination,  and  a£ls  of  tyranny 
and  injuftice,  of  every  kind,  have  multiplied,  fmce  the  aboli- 
tion of  royalty,  in  a  proportion  which  fets  all  the  powers  of 
calculation  at  defiance. 

It  is  fcarcely  poiTible  to  notice  the  prcfent  fituation  of 
France,  without  adverting  to, the  circumftances  of  the  War, 
and  to  the  attempt  now  making,  through  the  medium  of  ne- 
gociation,  to  bring  it  to  a  fpeedy  conclufion,— Since  the  publi'-* 
cation  of  my  Letter  to  a  Noble  Earl,  now  deftined  to  chew  the 
cud  of  difappointment  jn  the  vale  of  obfcurity,  I  have  been 
affonifhed  to  hear  the  fame  afTertions  advanced,  by  the  mem^ 
bers  and  advocates  of  that  party  whofe  merit  is  faid  to  confift 
in  the  violence  of  their  oppofition  to  the  meafures  of  go- 
vernment, on  the  origin  of  the  war,  which  had  experienced 
the  moft  ample  confutation,  without  the  affiftance  of  any  ad^ 
ditional  feafon,  and  without  the  fmajlefl  attempt  to  expole  the 
invalidity  of  thofe  proofs  which,  in  my  conception,  amounted 
nearly  to  mathematical  demonftration,  and  which  I  had  dared 
them,  in  terms  the  mofl  pointed,  to  invalidate.— -^The  queflion 
of  aggreffiosi  before  flood  on  fuch  high  ground,  that  I  had  not 
the  prefumption  to  fijppofe  it  could  derive  an  accefllion  of 
llren'gth  from  any  argument^  which  I  could  fupply ;  but  I  was 
conhdent  that  the  authentic  documents  which  I  offered  to  the 
public  would  remove  every  intervening  objeft  that  tended  ta 
obii:r.ucf  the  fight  of  inattentive  obfervers,  and  reflect  on  it 
fuch  an  additional  light  as  would  Eafh  inftant  conviction  on 
the  minds  of  all.— It  feems,!  have  been  deceived  5  but  I  muft 
be  permitted  to  fugge6t,  that  men  who  perfift  in  the  renewal 
of  alFertions,  without  a  fmgle  effort  to  controvert  the  proofs 
which  have  been  adduced  to  demonftrate  their  fallacy,  cannot 
have  for  their  objecl:  the  eftablifhment  of  truth — which  ought, 
excluuvely,to  influence  the  conduct  of  public  characters,  whe- 
ther writers  or  orators. 
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With  re2;ard  to  the  negociation,  I  can  derive  not  the  fmaJll- 
eft  hopes  oT  fuccefs  from  a  conteiriplation  of  the  paft  condutS:, 
or  of  the  prefent  principles,  of  the  government  of  France. — 
When  I  compare  the  projects  of  aggrandizement  operily  a- 
vov/ed  by  the  French  rulers,  previoufly  to  the  declaration  of 
war  againft  this  country,  with  the  exorbitant  pretentions  ad- 
vanced in  the  arrogant  reply  of  the  Executive  Diredory  to 
the  note  prefented  by  the  Britifh  Envoy,  at  Baul,  in  the  month 
of  February,  1796,  and  with  the  more  recent  obfervations 
contained  in  their  official  note  of  the  19th  of  September  laft, 
I  cannot  think  it  probable  that  they  will  accede  to  any  terms 
of  peace  that  are  compatible  with  the  intereft  and  fafety  of 
the  Allies.  There  objedt  is  not  fo  much  the  efiahliJJrmcnt  as 
the  extenfion  of  their  republic. 

As  to  the  danger  to  be  incurred  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  republic  of  France,  though  it  has  been  confiderably  di- 
minifhed  by  the  events  of  the  war,  it  is  ftill  unqueftionably 
^reat.  This  danger  principally  arifes  from  a  pertinatious  ad- 
herence, on  the  part  of  the  Diredlory,  to  thoie  very  princi^ 
pies  which  v/ere  adopted  by  the  original  promoters  of  the  a- 
Dolition  of  Monarchy  in  France.  No  greater  proof  of  fuch 
adherence  need  be  required  than  their  refufal  to  repeal  thofe 
obnoxious  decrees,  (palTed  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  1792,)  which  created  fo  general  and  fojuftan 
alarm  throughout  Europe,  and  which  excited  the  reprobation 
even  of  that  party  in  England,  which  was  willing  to  admit 
the  equivocal  interpretation  given  to  them  by  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  day.  I  proved,  in  the  Letter  to  a  Noble  Earl 
before  alluded  to,  from  the  very  teilimony  of  the  members  of 
that  Council  themfelves,  as  exhibited  in  their  official  inftruc- 
tions  to  one  of  their  confidential  agents,  that  the  interpreta- 
tion which  they  had  alligncd  to  thofe  decrees,  in  tlieir  com- 
munications with  the  Britifh  Miniftry,  was  a  falfe  interpreta- 
tion, and  that  they  really  intended  to  enforce  the  decrees,  to  the 
utmoft  extent  of  their  poffible  operation,  and,  by  a  literal  con- 
ftrudion  thereof,  to  encourage  rebellion  in  every  ftate,  withij* 
the  reach  of  their  arms  or  their  principles.  Nor  have  tlie  pre- 
fent government  merely  forborne  to  repeal  thofe  deflru6Hve 
jaws — they  have  imitated  the  conduct  of  their  predeceflbrs, 
have  a61:ually  put  them  in  execution  wherever  they  had  the 
ability  to  do  fo,  and  have,  in  all  refpecls,  as  far  as  related  to 
thofe  decrees,  adopted  the  precife  fpirit  and  principles  of  the 
f^dtion  which  declared  war  againft  England.    Let  any  maii 
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read  thd  inftructions  of  the  Executive  Council  to  PuPLicd^^ 
JLA  Chaussard,  their  Commifrary  in  the  Netherlands,  iri 
1 792  and  1793,  and  an  account  of  the  proceedings  in  the  LovV 
Countries  confequent  thereon,  and  then  examine  the  conduit 
of  tlie  republican  General,  Buonaparte,  in  Italy—who 
muft  neceffarily  a6^:  from  the  inftruclions  of  the  Executive 
Directory— and  he  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  jus- 
tice of  my  remark,  and  to  admit  that  the  latter  are  aftuated 
by  the  fame  pernicious  defire  to  overturn  the  fettled  order  of 
fociety,  which  invariably  marked  the  condu6l  of  the  former. 

"  It  is  an  acknowledged  fait,  that  every  revolution  requires 
"  a  provifional  power  to  regulate  its  d/forganizing  move- 
"  ments^  and  to  direct:  the  methodical  demolition  of  every  part 
"  of  the  ancient  facial  conjiitution. — Such  ought  to  be  the  re- 
'*  vohitionary  power. 

"  To  whom  can  fuch  power  belong,  but  to  the  French^ 
"  in  thofe  countries  into  which  they  may  carry  their  arms  ? — f 

Can  they,  with  fafety,  fufFer  it  to  be  exerciled  by  any  other 
"  perfons  ?  It  becomes  the  French  republic,  then,  to  aflume 

this  kind  of  guardianfhip  over  the  people  whom  flie  awa- 
"kensto  Z/^^r/)//"* 

Such  were  the  Lacedamonian  principles  avowed  by  the 
French  government  in  1792,  and  fuch  is  the  Laceda:monian 
policy  f  purfued  by  the  French  government  in  1796! — It 
cannot  then,  I  conceive,  be  contended,  that  a  treaty  with  a 
government  ftill  profeiiing  principles  which  have  been  re- 
peatedly proved  to  be  fubverfive  of  all  focial  order,  which 
have  been  acknowledged  by  their  parents  to  have  for  their  ob^ 
ject  the  methodical  demolition  of  exifling  cori/iitutisnSyC2Ln  be 
concluded  v/ithout  danger  or  rifk.  That  danger,  I  admit,  is 
greatly  dirniniilied,  becaufe  the  power  which  was  deftined  to 
carry  into  execution  thofe  gigantic  proje6ts  which  conftitut-» 
ed  its  obje<5l,  has,  by  the  operations  of  the  war,  been  confid-^ 
erably  curtailed.  The  %vill  may  exift  in  equal  force>  but  the 
(ibility  is  no  longer  the  fame. 


*  Confideratjons  Generales  fur  PEfprit  et  les  Principes  <ftf 
Decret  du  15  Decembre.    P.  184. 

f  Machiavel  juftly  obferves,  that  it  was  the  narrow  po* 
licy  of  the  Lacedaemonians  always  to  deftroy  the  ancient  con- 
j(titLition,  and  eflablifli  their  own  form  of  goYcrnment,  in  tke 
counties  aod  cities  which  they  fubdaed. 
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But  though  I  maintain  the  exiftence  of  danger  in  a  Trea- 
ty with  the  Republic  of  France,  unlefs  ihe  previoufly  repeal 
the  decrees  to  which  I  have  adverted,  and  abrogate  the  acis 
to  which  they  have  given  birth,  I  by  no  means  contend,  that 
it  exifts  in  fuch  a  degree  as  to  juftify  a  determination,  on  the 
part  of  the  Britilh  government,  to  make  its  removal  the  fine 
qua  non  of  negociation,  or  peace.  Greatly  as  1  admire  the  bril- 
liant endowments  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  highly  as  I  refpedl  and 
efteem  him  for  the  manly  and  decifive  part  which  he  has  ta- 
ken, in  oppofition  to  the  dcf{:ru6^:ive  anarchy  of  republican 
France,  and  in  defence  of  the  conl^itutional  freedom  of  B*-i- 
tainj  I  cannot  either  agree  with  him  on  this  point,  or  con- 
cur with  him  in  the  idea,  that  the  reftoration  of  the  Monar- 
chy of  France  was  ever  the  ohjett  of  the  war;  That  the  Bri- 
tifh  A4inirters  ardently  defired  that  event,  and  were  earneft  in 
their  endeavors  to  promote  it,  is  certain;  not  becaufe  it  w?.s 
the  object:  of  the  war,  but  becaufe  they  confidered  it  as  the 
beft:  means  of  promoting  the  object  of  the  war,  which  waSj 
and  is^  the  ejlahltjkment  of  the  f  fety  and  i)'anquillity  of  Eu- 
rope^ on  a  folid and  -permanent  bafts.  If  that  object  can  be  at- 
tained, and  the  republic  exift,  there  is  nothing  m  the  paft  con- 
duct and  profelTions  of  the  Britifh  Minifters,  that  can  inter- 
pofe  an  obflacle  to  the  conclufion  of  peaces— Indeed,  in  my  ap- 
prchenfion,  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  in  any  Minifter,  at  the 
commeiKzement  of  a  war,  to  advance  any  fpecific  obje(ft,  the  at- 
tainment of  which  fhould  be  declared  to  be  the  fine  qua  non  of 
peace.  If  mortals  could  arrogate  to  themfelves  the  attributes  of 
the  Deity~if  they  could  direct  thecourfeof  eveDts,and  control 
the  chances  of  war,  fuch  conduct  would  be  juftifiable;  but  on 
no  other  principle,  I  think,  can  its  defence  be  undertaken.  It 
is,  I  grant,  much  to  be  lamented^  that  the  protection  offered 
-to  the  friends  of  monarchy  in  FranCe,  by  the  declaration  of 
the  29th  of  October,  1793,  could  not  be  rendered  effectual: 
as  far  as  the  offer  went  it  was  certainly  obligatory  on  the  par- 
ty who  made  it;  but  it  was  merely  conditional— reftri£ted^ 
as  all  fimilar  offers  neceffarily  mult  be,  by  the  ability  to  fuiil 
the  obligation  incurred^ 

In  paying  this  tribute  to  truth,.it  is  not  my  intention  to  re- 
tradt,  in  the  fmalieil  degree,  the  opinion  I  have  ever  prdfeHed, 
that  the  reltoration  of  the  ancient  monarchy  of  France  woidd 
be  the  beft  poffible  means  not  only  of  fecuring  the  different 
itaccs  df  Europe  from  the  dangers- of  republican  anarchy,  but 
of  promoting  the  real  iatcrelts,  welfare,  and  happinefs  of  th(3 
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French  people  themfelves.  The  reafons  on  v/hich  this  opin- 
ion is  founded  I  have  long  fmce  explained;  and  the  intelli- 
gence which  I  have  fmce  received  from  France,  at  different 
times,  has  convinced  me  that  a  very  great  proportion  of  her 
inhabitants  concur  in  the  fentiment. 

The  miferies  refulting  from  the  eftablifhinent  of  a  repub- 
lican fyftem  of  government  have  been  feverely  felt,  and  deeply 
deplored;  and  1  am  fully  perfuaded,  that  the  fubjecSts  and  tri- 
butaries of  France  will  cordially  fubfcribe  to  the  follovi^ing 
obfervation  on  republican  freedom^  advanced  by  a  writer  who 
had  deeply  ftudied  the  genius  of  republics:  "  Di  tutte  le  fer- 
vitu  dure^  quella  e  durijjima,  cbe  ti  fottomette  ad  una  re^ 
public  a -y  r  una^  perche  e  la  piu  durahile^  e  mance  ft  puo 
fperarne  d'  ufare  :  Z,'  altra  perche  il  fine  della  republica  e 
"  enervare  ed  indebolire^  per  accrefcere  il  corpo  fuo^  tutti  gli 
altri  corpi.''^ 

JOHN  GIFFORD. 

London,  No-v.  12,  7 
1796.  § 

P,  S,  Since  I  wrote  the  preceding  remarks,  I  have  been 
given  to  underftand,  that,  by  ^  decree^  fub/equent  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  conftitutional  code,  the  firft  partial  renewal  of 
the  Executive  Directory  was  deferred  till  the  month  of  March, 
1797;  and  that,  therefore,  in  this  inftance,  the  prefent  Direc- 
tory cannot  be  accufed  of  having  violated  the  conftitution. 
But  the  guilt  is  only  to  be  transferred  from  the  Dire(3:ory  to 
the  Convention,  who  pafled  that  decree,  as  well  as  fome  o- 
thers,  in  contradi6lion  to  a  pofitivc  conftitutional  law. — In- 
deed, the  Directory  themfelves  betrayed  no  greater  delicacy 
with  regard  to  the  obfervance  of  the  conftitution,  or  M.  B  ar- 
ras would  never  have  taken  his  feat  among  them;  for  the 
conftitution  exprefsly  fays,  (and  this  pofitive  provifion  was 
not  even  modified  by  any  fubfequent  mandate  of  the  Conven- 
tion,) that  no  man  fhall  be  ele(Sted  a  member  of  the  Direc- 
tory who  has  not  completed  his  fortieth  year — whereas  it  is 
notorious  that  Barras  had  not  this  req^uifite  qualification^ 
having  been  born  in  the  year  1758  ! 


*  Difcorfi  di  Nicoli  Macliiavelli,  Lib-  ii.  p.  8S. 
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I  AVAIL  myfelf  of  the  opportunity  afForded  me  by  the  pub- 
lication of  a  Second  Edition  to  notice  fome  infinuations  which 
»  have  been  thrown  out,  tending  to  queftion  the  authenticity 
of  the  work.  The  motives  which  have  induced  the  author  to 
withhold  from  thefe  Letters  the  fan£lion  of  her  name,  relate 
not  to  herfelf,  but  to  fome  friends  ftill  remaining  in  France, 
whofe  fafety  (he  juftly  conceives  might  be  affected  by  the 
difclofure.  Acceding  to  the  force  and  propriety  of  thefe  mo- 
tives, yet  aware  of  the  fufpicions  to  which  a  recital  of  im- 
portant fa6ls  by  an  anonymous  writer,  would  naturally  be 
expofed,  and  fenfible,  alfo,  that  a  certain  defcription  of  critics 
would  gladly  avail  themfelves  of  any  opportunity  for  difcou- 
raging  the  circulation  of  a  work  which  cfJntained  principles 
hoftile  to  their  own;  I  determined  to  prefix  my  name  to  the 
publication.  By  fo  doing,  I  conceived  that  1  flood  pledged  for 
its  authenticity;  and  the  matter  has  certainly  been  put  in  a 
proper  light  by  an  able  and  refpectable  critic,  who  has  ob^ 
lerved,  that  "  Mr.  Gifford  ftands  between  the  writer  and 
"  the  public,"  and  that  "  his  name  and  character  are  the 
*'  guarantees  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Letters." 

This  is  precifely  the  fituation  in  which  I  meant  to  place 
myfelf—- precifcly  the  pledge  which  I  meant  to  give. — The 
Letters  are  exac^tly  what  they  profefs  to  be — the  production  of 
a  Lady's  pen,  and  written  in  the  very  fituations  which  they 
defcribe. — The  public  can  have  no  grounds  for  fufpecling 
my  veracity  on  a  point  in  which  1  can  have  no  poffible  inte- 
rell  in  deceiving  them ;  and  thofe  who  know  me  will  do  me 
the  juftice  to  acknowledge,  that  I  have  a  mind  fuperior  to 
the  arts  of  deception,  and  that  I  am  incapable  of  fanclioning 
an  impofition,  for  any  purpofe,  or  from  any  motives  v/hat- 
ever. — Thus  much  I  deemed  it  necelFary  to  fay,  as  well  from 
a  regard  for  my  own  character,  and  from  a  due  attention  to 
the  public,  as  from  a  wifh  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  the 
work  from  being  fubjeCted  to  the  impediments  arifing  from 
the  prevalence  of  a  groundlefs  fufpicion. 

I  naturally  expedted,  that  fome  of  the  preceding  remarks 
would  excite  the  refentment,  and  draw  down  the  vengeance 
of  thofe  perfons  to  whom  they  evidently  applied.  The  con- 
tents of  every  publication  are  certainly  a  fair  fubjecl  for  cri- 
ticifm;  and  to  the  fair  comments  of  real  critics,  however  re- 
pugnant to  the  fentiments  I  entertain,  or  the  doC^rine  I  feck 
to  inculcate,  I  fhall  ever  fubmit  without  murmur  or  reproach. 
Butj  when  menj  afluming  that  refpedtabie  oiiicp,  openly  vio- 
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Jate  ail  the  duties  attached  to  it,  and,  finking  the  critic  in  the 
Dartizan,  make  a  wanton  attack  on  my  veracity,  it  becomes 
proper  to  repel  the  injurious  imputation  j  and  the  fame  fpirit 
which  di61:ates  fubmiilion  to  the  candid  award  of  an  imparti- 
al judge,  prefcribes  indignation  and  fcorn  at  the  cowardly  at- 
tacks of  a  fecret  affaffm. 


DEDICATION, 


T  0   T  H  E. 

RIGHTMON,  EDMUND  BURKE, 

SIR, 

IT  is  with  extreme  diffidence  that  I  offer  the  following 
pages  to  Your  notice ;  yet  as  they  defcribe  circumftan- 
ces  which  more  than  juftify  Your  own  prophetic  reflec- 
tions, and  are  fubmitted  to  the  public  eye  from  no  other 
motive  than  a  love  of  truth  and  my  country,  I  may,  per- 
haps, be  excufed  for  prefuming  them  to  be  not  altogether 
jinworthy  of  fuch  a  diftindlion. 

While  Your  puny  opponents,  if  opponents  they  may  be 
called,  are  either  funk  into  oblivion,  or  remembered  only 
as  afTociated  with  the  degrading  caufe  they  attempted  to 
fupport,  every  true  friend  of  mankind,  anticipating  the 
judgment  of  pofterity,  views,  with  efteem  and  veneration, 
the  unvarying  Moral ift,  the  profound  politician,  the  inde- 
fatigable Servant  of  the  Public,  and  the  warm  Promoter  of 
his  country's  happinefs. 

To  this  univerfal  teftimony  of  the  great  and  good,  per- 
mit me.  Sir,  to  join  my  humble  tribute;  being,  with  the 
utmoft  refpecfl:^ 

SIR, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 

Settemeer  12,  1796. 
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AFTER  havingy  more  than  once^  in  the  following  Let- 
ters^  exprejfed  opinions  decidedly  unfavorable  to  female 
authorjhip^  when  not  jujlified  by  fuperior  talents^  I  may^  by 
noiv  producing  them  to  the  public^  fubjeSl  myfelf  to  the  impu- 
tation either  of  vanity  or  inconjijiency ;  and  I  acknowledge 
that  a  great  Jhare  of  candor  and  indulgence  muji  be  pojfejjed 
by  readers  who  attend  to  the  apologies  ufually  made  on  fuch 
occaftons :  yet  I  may^  with  the  flri^efl  truth alledge^  that  I 
Jhould  never  have  ventured  to  offer  any  produdion  of  mine  to 
the  worlds  had  I  not  conceived  it  pojfible  that  information  and 
refledions^  colleSfed  and  made  on  the  fpot^  during  a  period  when 
France  exhibited  a  fiate^  of  which  there  is  no  example  in  the 
annals  of  mankind^  might  gratify  curioftty  without  the  aid  of 
literary  embelUJhment\  and  an  adherence  to  truth  ^  I  flattered 
myfelf  mighty  on  a  fubjeSl  of  this  nature^  be  more  acceptable 
than  brilliancy  of  thought.,  or  elegance  of  language.  The  erup- 
tion  of  a  volcano  may  be  more  fcientifically  defcribed  and  ac- 
counted for  by  the  p.hilofopher\  but  the  relation  of  the  illite- 
rate peafant  who  beheld  it^  and fuffered from  its  effe£isy  may 
not  be  lefs  interejling  to  the  common  hearer. 

Above  all.,  I  luas  actuated  by  the  defire  of  conveying  to  fny 
countrymen  a  jufl  idea  of  that  revolution  which  they  have 
been  incited  to  imitate^  and  of  that  government  by  which  it 
has  been  propofed  to  model  our  own. 

Since  thefe  pages  were  written  the  Convention  has  noint^ 
nally  been  dijfolvedy  and  a  new  conjtitution  and  government 
have  fucceeded^  but  no  real  change  of  principle  or  a£iors  have 
taken  place ;  and  the  fyfiem^  of  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
trace  the  progrefs.,  muji fiill  be  confidered  as  exifiing^  with  no 
other  variations  than  fuch  as  have  bee?!  neceffarily  produced 
by  the  difference  of  time  and  circun fiances.  The  people  grew 
tired  of  maffacres  en  maiTe,  and  executions  en  detail :  even  the 
national  fcklenefs  operated  in  favor  of  humanity  \  and  itzvas 
alfo  difcovered^  that  however  a  fpirit  of  royalifn  ?night  be 
fubdued  to  temporary  inaction.,  it  was  not  to  be  eradicated^ 
and  that  the  fufferings  of  its  martyrs  only  tended  to  propa- 
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gah  and  cdnjirm  it.  Hence  the  fcaffolds  flow  lefs  freqtieiii 
with  bloody  and  the  barbarous  prudence  of  Camille  Des- 
MOULINS*  guillotine  economic^ue  has  been  adopted.  But  ex- 
a^ion  and  opprejjion  are  Jiill  praSiifed  in  every  Jhape^  and 
juJUce  is  not  lefs  violated^  nor  is  property  more  fecure^  thari 
when  the  former  was  adminiftercdhy  revolutionary  tribunals^ 
and  the  latter  was  at  the  difpofal  of  revolutionary  armies. 

The  error  of  fuppojing  that  the  various  parties  which  have 
vfurped  the  government  of  France  have  differed  ejfentially 
from  each  other  is  pretty  general-^  and  it  is  common  enough 
to  hear  the  revolutionary  tyranny  exclufively  affociated  with 
the  perfon  of  Robespierre,  and  the  2\/l  of  May^  '793^ 
confidered  as  the  epoch  of  its  introduElion.  Yet  whoever  exa^ 
mines  attentively  the  fituation  and  politics  of  France^  from 
the  fubverfeon  of  the  Monarchy^  will  be  convinced  that  all  the 
principles  of  this  monjlrous  government  luere  ejiablijhed  dur-^ 
ing  the  adminiflration  of  the  Brijfotinsy  and  that  the  factions 
which  fucceeded^from  Danton  and  Rohefpierre  to  Sieyes  and 
BarraSy  have  only  developed  them^  and  reduced  them  to  prac^ 
tice. —  The  revolution  of  the  2>^Jl  of  May^  1793?  "^^^  ^ot  a 
conteji  for  fyftem  but  for  power — that  of  fuly  the  l%thy  I794> 
{ c^th  Lherinidor^)  was  merely  a  Jlruggle  zvhich  of  tivo  par-^ 
\ties  Jhould  facrifice  the  other — that  of  O£iober  the  ^th^  ^795* 
( l^th  Fendemaircj)  a  war  of  the  government  againji  the 
people.  But  in  all  thefe  convulfions^  the  primitive  doSlrines  of 
tyranny  and  injujiice  were  watched  like  the  fa  ere  d  fire^  and 
have  never  for  a  moment  been  ffferedto  languijht 

It  may  appear  incredible  to  Wofe  who  have  not  perfonall^ 
witneffed  this  phcenomenon^  that  a  government  detejied  and 
.  defpifed  by  an  imnieyife  majority  of  the  naiion^jljouidhave  been 
able  not  only  to  reftjl  the  efforts  of  fo  many  powers  combined 
againji  it^  but  even  to  proceed from  defence  to  conquejl^  and 
fo  mingle  furprife  and  terror  with  thofe  fentiments  of  con-» 
tempt  and  abhorrence  which  it  originally  excited. 

That  wifdom  or  talents  are^  not  the  fources  of  this  fuccefsy 
may  be  deduced  from  the  fituation  of  France  itfelf. — •  The  ar^ 
mies  of  the  republic  have^  indeed^  invaded  the  territories  of 
its  ene?nies^  hut  the  deflation  of  their  own  country  feems  t§ 
increafe  with  every  triumph — the  genius  of  the  French  go^ 
verninent  appears  powerful  only  in  dejiruciiony  and  inventivt 
only  in  oppreffion — and^  while  it  is  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  fpreading  univerfal  ruin^  it  is  incapable  of  promoting  the 
happinefs  of  the  [mallejl  dijiri^  under  its  prote^ion*  Theftn-* 
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rejlrained  pillage  of  the  conquered  countries  has  not  favcd 
France  from  ?nultiplicd  bankruptcies^  nor  her  Jiate-creditors 
from  dying  through  want\  and  the  French^  in  the  midjl  of 
thtir  extern'al  profperity^  are  often  diftinguijhed  from  thepeo- 
pie  whom  their  armies  have  fiibjugated^  only  by  a  fuperior 
degree  of  wretchednefs^  and  a  more  irregular  defpotijm. 

With  a  poLuer  excejjive  and  unlimited^  and furpajjing  what 
has  hitherto  been  pofjeffed  by  any  Sovereign^  it  zvould  be  dif- 
ficult to  prove  that  thefe  democratic  defpots  have  affecled  any 
thing  cither  ufeful  or  beneficent.  Whatever  has  the  appear- 
ance  of  being  fo  zuill  be  found^  on  exa?nination,  to  have  for  its 
obje£f  fame  purpofe  of  individual  inter  eft  or  perfonal  vanity. 
They  manage  the  armies^  they  e?nbellijh  Paris^  they  pur  chafe 
the  friendfhip  of fome  fiates  and  the  neutrality  ef  others',  but 
if  there  be  any  real  patriots  in  France^  how  little  do  they  ap- 
preciate thefe  ufelefs  triu?nphs^  thefe  pilfered  ?mfeums^  and 
thefe  fallacious  negociations^  when  they  behold  the  population 
cf  their  country  diminijhcd^  its  commerce  annihilated-^  its  zuealth 
diffipated^  its  morals  corrupted^  and  its  liberty  dejiroyed-r^ 

Thus,  on  deceitful  ^Etna's  flow'ry  fide 
'*  Unfading  verdure  glads  the  roving  eye, 
**  While  fecret  flames  with  unextinguifh'd  rage 
Infatiate  on  her  wafted  entrails  prey. 
And  melt  her  treach'rous  beauties  into  ruin." 

Fhofe  efforts  which  the  parti'z.ans  of  repuhUcanifm  adtnire^ 
and  which  even  well  difpofed  perfons  regard  as  prodigies^  are 
the  fimple  and  natural  rcfult  of  an  unprincipled  Aefpotifn^  ac- 
ting upony  and  difpoftng  of  all  the  refources  of  a  rich^  populous  ^ 
and  enfaved  nation.  "  11  devient  aife  d'etre  habile  rorfqu'on 
"  s'eft  delivre  des  fcrLvptvles  et  des  loix,  de  tout  honneur  et 
"  de  toute  juftice,  det>  droits  de  fes  femblables,  et  des  devoirs 
"  de  I'autorite-^acedegrc  d'^indeperwiencc  la  plupart  des  ob- 
"  ftacles  qui  modiftent  Tactivite  humaine  difparailTent ;  I'on 
*'  parait  avoir  du  talent  lorfqu'on  n'a  que  de  I'impudence,  et 
^  I'abus  dc  la  force  paifc  pour  energie."*    The  operations  of 

c 


*  "  Ex-ei  tions  of  ability  become  eafy,  wKen  men  havo  re- 
**  leafed  thcmfelves  from  the  fcruples  of  confcience,  the  re- 
**  ftriiints  of  law,  the  ties  of  lionor,  the  bonds  of  juiUcc, 
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all  other  governments  mnj}^  in  a  great  meafure^  he  rejlratrted 
hy  the  will  of  the. people^  and  by  ejlahlijhed  laws'y  with  them^ 
phyfical  and  political  force  are  necejfarily  feparate  conjidera- 
tions :  they  have  not  only  to  calculate  what  can  be  borne,  hut 
what  will  be  fubmitted  to ;  and  perhaps  France  is  the  firfi  coun- 
try  that  has  been  compelled  to  an  exertion  of  its  whole  flrength^ 
without  regard  to  any  obfiacle^  natural^  moralj  or  divine.  It 
is  for  want  of fffciently  invejiigating  and  allowing  for  this 
moral  and  political  latitudinarianifm' of  our  enemies^  that  zve 
are  apt  to  he  too  precipitate  in  cenfuring  the  conduSi  of  the 
war,  and^  in  our  eflimation  of  what  has  been  done^  we  pay 
too  little  regard  to  the  principles  by  tuhich  we  have  been  di^ 
reSied. — Jn  honeft  man  could  fcarcely  imagine  the  means  we 
have  had  to  oppofe^  and  an  RngUJhman  flill  lefs  conceive  that 
they  would  have  been  fubmitted  to:  for  the  fame  reafon  that 
the  Romans  had  no  law  againfl  parricide^  till  experience  had 
evinced  the  poffibility  of  the  crime. 

In  a  war  like  the  prefent^  advantage  is  not  altogether  to 
he  appreciated  by  military  fuperiority. — If^  as  there  is  jufi 
ground  for  believing^  our  external  hofiilities  have  averted  an 
internal  revolution^  what  we  have  efcaped  is  of  infinitely  more 
importance  to  us  than  tvhat  %ue  could  acquire.  Commerce  and 
conquef}^  compared  to  this^  are  fecondary  objeSlSy  and  the  pre- 
Jervation  of  our  liberties  and  our  confiitution  is  a  more  foUd 
blef[ing  than  the  commerce  of  both  the  IndieSy  or  the  conquejf 
of  nations. 

Should  the  following  pages  contribute  to  imprefs  this  falu^ 
tary  truth  on  my  countrymen^  my  utmofl  ambition  %uill  be  gra- 
tified, perfuaded^  that  a  fcnfe  of  the  miferies  they  have  avoid- 
ed^ and  of  the  happinefs  they  enjoy ^  will  be  their  befl  incen- 
tive^  whether  they  may  have  to  oppofe  the  arms  of  the  enerny 
in  a  continuance  of  the  war^  or  their  more  dangerous  machi- 
nations on  the  rejioration  of  peace. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  noticing  my  obligations  to  the 
Gentleman  whofe  name  is  prefixed  to  this  vdume'y  and  / 
think  it  at  the  fame  time  incumbenj  on  me  to  avoWj  that^  in 
having  afffled  the  author^  he  rnujl  not  be  conf.dered  as  fane- 


"  claims  ef  their  fellow-creatures,  and  obedience  to  their  fu- 
*'  periors: — at  this  point  of  independence,  moil:  of  the  obfta- 
cles  which  modify  human  aftivity  difappear;  impudence  i* 
miilaken  for  talents,  and  the  abufe  of  power  paflesfor  energy," 
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t'lon'mg  the  literary  imp  erfe6f  ions  of  the  work.  JVhen  the fubjeSf 
was  firji  mentioned  to  him-,  he  did  me  the  jujiice  of  fuppoftng^ 
that -I  was  not  likely  to  have  written  any  things  the  general 
tendency  of  which  he  might  dif approver  and  zvhen  on  perus- 
ing the  manufcript^  he  found  it  contain  fentiments  dijjimilar 
to  his  own,  he  was  too  liberal  to  require  a  facrifice  of  them  as 
the  condition  of  his  fervices. — /  confejs,  that,  previous  to  my 
arrival  in  France,  in  1 792,  I  entertained  opinions  fo7newhat 
more  favorable  to  the  principle  of  the  revolution  than  thofe 
which  I  was  led  to  adopt  at  a  fubfequent  period.  Accujlom^ 
ed  to  regard  with  great  jufiice  the  Britijh  confiitution  as  the 

Jiandard  of  known  political  excellence,  I  hardly  conceived  it 

poffible  that  freedom  or  happinefs  could  exiji  under  any  other-, 
and  I  am  not  fmgular  in  having  fuffered  this  prepoffeffion  to 
invalidate  even  the  evidence  of  my  fenfes,  I  was,  therefore, 
naturally  partial  to  whatever  profeffcd  to  approach  the  object 
of  my  veneration.     I  forgot  thai  governments  are  not  to  be 

founded  on  imitations  or  theories,  and  that  they  are  perfeSl 
only  as  adapted  to  the  genius,  ?nanners,  and  difpofition  of  tht 

people  who  are  fubjeSi  to  them.  Experience  and  maturer  judg- 
ment have  corrected  my  error,  and  I  am  perfectly  convinced, 
that  the  old  tnonarchical  confiitution  of  France  with  very 

flight  meliorations,  was  every  way  better  calculated  for  the 
national  chara5ler  than  a  more  popular  form  of  government, 
A  critic,  though  not  very  fevere,  ivill  difcov^r  ?nany  faults 
of  ftile,  even  where  the  matter  may  not  be  exceptionable^  Be- 

fides  my  other  deficiencies,  the  habit  of  writing  is  not  eafily 

fupplied,  and,  as  I  defpaired  of  attaining  excellence,^  and  was 
not  folicitous  about  degree^  of  mediocrity,  I  determined  on  con- 
veying to  the  public  fuch  information  as  I  zvas  poffeffed  ofy 
zuithout  alteration  or  ornament.  Mofl  of  thefe  Letters  were 
written  exactly  in  the  fituation  they  dcfcrihe,  and  remain  in 
their  original flate\  the  reft  were  arranged  according  as  op- 
portunities were  favorable,  from  notes  and  diaries  kcptzvhcn 
the  times  were  hot  and feverijh^^  and  ivhcn  it  wsuld  have 
been  dangerous  to  attempt  more  method.  I  forbear  to  defcrile 
how  they  were  concealed  either  in  France  or  at  my  dcparturcy 
hecaufe  I  might  give  rife  to  the^  per f edition  and  opprejfion 
of  others.  But,  that  I  may  not  attribute  to  m)felf  courage 
which  I  do  not  poffefs,  nor  create  doubts  of  ?ny  veracity,  / 
mufl  obferve,  that  I feldom  ventured  to  ivrite  till  I  was  as- 

fured  of  fome  certain  means  of  comeyitig  ?ny  papers  to  a  per- 

fon  who  cQuldfafely  difpofe  oj  them^ 
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As  a  cdnfiderahle  period  has  elapfed fince  iny  return^  it  fnay 
not  be  improper  to  add^  that  I  took  fome  Jieps  for  the  publica-r 
tion  of  thefe  Letters  jo  early  as  July-,  lygS-  Certain  dijfficul^ 
ties^  however^  arifing^  of  which  1  was  not  aw  are  ^  I  relin- 
qidjhed  my  defign^  and  foould  not  have  been  tempted  to  rejwne 
ity  but  for  the  kindnejs  of  the  Gentleman  whofe  name  appears 
as  the  Editor. 


September  12,  1 796, 
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May  io,  1792. 

I Am  every  day  more  confirmed  in  the  opinion  I  commu- 
nicated to  you  on  my  arrival,  that  the  firft  ardor  of  the 
revolution  is  abated. — The  bridal  days  are  indeed  paft,  and  I 
think  I  perceive  fomething  like  indifference  approaching. — 
Perhaps  the  French  themfelves  are  not  fenfible  of  this  change; 
but  I,  who  have  been  abfent  tv/o  years,  and  have  made,  as  it 
were,  a  fudden  tranfition  from  enthufiafm  to  coldnefs,  with- 
out palling  through  the  intermediate  gradations,  am  forcibly 
ftruck  with  it. — When  1  was  here  in  1790,  parties  could  be 
fc:-Tcely  faid  to  exift — the  popular  triumph  was  too  complete, 
and  too  recent  for  intolerance  and  perfecution,  and  the  No- 
blefle  and  Clergy  either  fubmitted  in  filence,  or  appeared  to 
rejoice  in  their  own  defeat.  In  fact,  it  was  the  confufion  of 
adecifive  conqueft — the  vi6fors  and  the  vanquifhed  were  min- 
gled together i  and  the  one  had  not  leifure  to  exercife  cruel- 
ty, nor  the  other  to  meditate  revenge.  Politics  jiad  not  yet 
divided  fociety;  nor  the  weaknefs  and  pride  of  the  great,  with 
the  malice  and  infolence  of  the  little,  thinned  the  public  pla- 
ces. The  politics  of  the  women  went  no  farther  than  a  few 
couplets  in  praife  of  liberty,  and  the  patriotifm  of  the  men  was 
confined  to  an  hah'it  de  garde  nationale^  the  device  of  a  but- 
ton, or  a  no6lurnal  revel,  which  they  called  mounting  guard. 
— Adoncy  was  yeb plenty,  at  leaft  filver,  (for  the  gold  had  al- 
ready begun  to  djfappear,)  commerce  in  its  ufual  train,  and, 
in  fhort,  to  one  who  obferves  no  deeper  than  myfelf,  every 
thing  feemcd  gay  and  flourifhing — the  people  were  pcrfuaded 
they  were  happier;  and,  amidft  fuch  an  appearance  of  content, 
one  muil  have  been  a  cold  politician  to  have  examined  too 
ftricftly  into  the  future.  But  all  this,  my  good  brother,  is,  in 
a  great  meafure,  fubfided;  and  the  difparity  is  fo  evident,  that 
I  almoft  imagine  myfelf  one  of  the  feven  lleepers — and,  like 
them  too,  the  coin  1  olFer  is  become  rare,  and  regarded  more 
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as  medals  than  money. — -The  playful  diftinftions  of  Arifto- 
crate  and  Democrate  are  degenerated  into  the  opprobium  and 
bitternefs  of  Party — -political  difTenfions  pervade  and  chill  the 
common  intercourfe  of  life-—>the  people  are  become^grofs  and 
arbitrary,  and  the  higher  clafles  (from  a  pride,  which  thofe, 
who  confider  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  will  allow  for)  de- 
fert  the  public  amufements,  where  they  cannot  appear  but  at 
the  rilk  of  being  the  marked  objects  of  infult. — The  politics 
of  the  v/omen  are  no  longer  innoxious-^their  political  prin- 
ciples form  the  leading  trait  of  their  charadlersj  and,  as  you 
know,  we  are  often  apt  to  fupply  by  zeal  what  we  want  in 
power,  the  ladies  are  far  from  being  the  moft  tolerant  parti- 
sans on  either  fide.— The  national  uniform,  which  contribut- 
ed fo  much  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  revolution,  and  ftimulated 
the  patriotifm  of  the  young  men,  is  become  general;  and  the 
tafk  of  mounting  guard,  to  which  it  fiibjedts  the  wearer,  is  now 
a  ferious  and  troublefome  duty. — To  finifh  my  obfervations, 
and  my  contraft,  no  fpecie  whatever  is  to  be  feen ;  and  thq 
people,  if  they  ftill  idolize  their  new  form  of  government, 
do  it  at  prefent  with  great  fobriety — the  Vive  la  Nation! 
feems  now  rather  the  efFe6i:  of  habit  than  of  feeling ;  and  one 
feldom  hears  any  thing  like  the  fpoataneous  and  enthufiaftic 
founds  I  formerly  remarked, 

I  have  not  yet  been  here  long  enough  to  difcover  the  caufes 
of  this  change;  perhaps  they  may  lie  too  deep  for  fuch  an 
obferver  as  myfelf:  but  if  (as  the  caufes  of  important  efFedls 
fometimes  do)  they  lie  on  the  furface,  they  will  be  lefs  liable 
to  cfcape  me^  than  an  obferver  of  more  pretenfions,  What- 
ever my  remarks  are,  I  will  not  fail  to  communicate  them— ^ 
the  employment  will  at  leaft  be  agreeable  to  me^  though  the  re- 
sult fhould  not  be  fatisfaclory  to  yOu ;  and  as  I  fhall  never  ven- 
ture on  any  refle6lion,  without  relating  the  occurence  that 
gave  rife  to  it,  your  own  judgment  will  enable  you  to  cor* 
re(5i:  the  errors  of  mine. .  '  • 

I  was  prefent  yeiterday  at  a  funeral  fervice  performed  in 
honor  of  General  Dillon.  This  kind  of  fervice  is  common  in 
Catholic  countries,  and  confnls  in  ere6l:ing  a  cenotaph,  orna- 
mented with  numerous  lights,  flowers,  crofTes,  &c. — l^he 
church  is  hung  with  black,  and  the  mafs  is  performed  the 
fame  as  if  the  body  were  prefent.  On  account  of  General 
Dillon's  profeffion,  the  mafs  ycftcrday  was  a  military  one — 
It  mull  always,  I  imagine,  found  rtrangc  to  the  ears  of  a  Pro- 
teftant,  to  hear  nothing  but  theatrical  .mufic  on  thele  occa- 
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ilons, and  indeed  I  could  never  reconcile  myfclf  to  it;  for  if 
we  allow  any  effedt  to  mufic  at  all,  the  truin  of  thought  which 
fhould  infpire  us  with  refpe£l:  for  the  dead,  and  reflections  on 
mortality,  is  not  likely  to  be  produced  by  tiieftrains  in  which 
Dido  bewails  Eneas,  or  in  which  Armida  aiiliils  the  virtue  of 
Rinaldo — I  fear,  that  in  general  the  air  of  an  opera  reminds 
the  belle  of  the  Theatre  where  flie  heard  it — and,  by  a  na- 
tural tranfition,  of  the  beau  who  attended  her,  and  the  drcfs 
of  herfelf  and  her  neighbors.  I  confefs,  this  was  nearly  my 
own  cafe  yefterday,  on  hearing  an  air  from  "  Sargines;"  and 
had  not  the  funeral  oration  reminded  me,  I  fliould  have  for- 
gotten the  unfortunate  event  we  were  celebrating,  and  which, 
for  fome  days  before,  when  undiftra<51:ed  by  this  pious  cere- 
mony, I  had  dwelt  on  with  pity  and  horror.* — Independent 
of  ai.y  regret  for  the  fate  of  Dillon,  who  is  faid  to  have  been 
a  brave  and  good  officer,  I  am  forrow  that  the  firft  event  of 
this  war  fhould  be  markgd  by  cruelty  and  licentioufnefs. — 
Military  difcipline  has  been  much  relaxed  fmce  the  revolu- 
tion, and  from  the  length  of  time  fmce  the  French  have  been 
engaged  in  a  land  war,  many  of  the  troops  muft  be  without 
that  kind  of  courage  which  is  the  efFe6l  of  habit.  The  dan- 
'  ger,  therefore,  of  fuffering  them  to  alledge  that  they  are  be- 
trayed, whenever  they  do  not  choofe  to  hght,  and  to  excufe 
#ieir  own  cowardice  by  afcribing  treachery  to  their  leaders. 


*  At  the  firfl:  fkirrnifh  between  the  French  and  Aiiflrians  near 
Lifle,  a  general  panic  feized  the  former,  and  they  retreated  in 
diforder  to  Lifle,  crying  **  Sdwve  gui  peut,  iff  nous  fom7ies  tra- 
**  — "  Let  every  one  fhiftfor  himfelf — we  are  betrayed." 
— The  General,  after  in  vain  endeavoring  to  rally  them,  was 
maffacred  at  his  return  on  the  great  fquare. — My  pen  faultcrs^, 
and  refufes  to  defcribe  the  barbarities  committed  on  the  life- 
lefs  hero.  Let  it  fuffice,  perhaps  more  than  fuffice,  to  fay,  that 
his  mutihited  remains  were  thrown  on  a  fire,  which  thefe  fava- 
ges  danced  round,  with  yells  expreflive  of  their  execrable  fes- 
tivity. A  young  Englifliman,  who  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be 
near  the  fpot,  was  compelled  to  join  in  this  outrage  to  humani- 
ty.— The  fame  day  a  gentleman,  the  intimate  friend  of  our  ac- 

'  quaintance,  Mad.  ,  was  walking  (unconfcious  what 

had  happened)  without  the  gate  which  leads  to  Douay,  and  wai 
met  by  the  flying  ruffians  on  their  return;  immediately  on  iee- 
ing  him  they  flioutcd  **  VoiU  encore  un  Arijlocrate  and  mas- 
facred  him  on  the  fpot. 
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is  incalculable. — Above  all,  every  infra^lion  of  the  lav.  s  in  ^ 
country  juft  fuppofing  itfelf  become  free,  cannot  be  too  fe- 
verely  reprefled.  The  National  Allembly  have  done  all  that 
humanity  could  fuggeft — 'they  have  ordered  the  punifhment 
of  the  aiTaffins,  and  have  penhoned  and  adopted  the  General's 
children. — The  orator  expatiated  both  on  the  horror  of  the 
act  and  its  confequences,  as  I  fliould  have  thought,  with  fome 
ingenuity,  had  I  not  been  afiured  by  a  brother  orator  that  the 
whole  was  "  execrable."  But  I  frequently  remark,  that  tho' 
a  Frenchman  may  fuppofe  the  merit  of  his  countrymen  to  be 
colle£l:ively  fuperior  to  that  of  the  whole  wo^ld,  he  feldom  al- 
lows any  individual  of  them  to  have  fo  large  a  portion  as 
himfelf. — Adieu:  I  have  already  written  enough  to  convince 
you  I  have  neither  acquired  the  Gallomania^  nor  forgotten 
my  friends  in  England;  and  I  conclude  with  a  wifh  a  propos 
to  my  fubje6l — -that  they  may  long  enjoy  the  rat^nal  liberty 
they  poflefs  and  fo  well  deferve. 

Yours, 


May,  1792. 

YOU,  my  dear  — who  live  in  a  land  of  pounds,  {hlU 
lings,  and  pence,  can  fcarcely  form  an  idea  of  our  ein- 
barraflments  through  the  want  of  them.  'Tis  true,  thefe  are 
petty  evils;  but  when  you  confider  that  they  happen  every 
day,  and  every  hour,  and  that^,  if  they  are  not  very  ferious^ 
they  are  very  frequent,  you  will  rejoice  in  the  fplendor  0: 
your  national  credit,  which  procures  you  all  the  accommoda^ 
tion  of  paper  currency,  without  diminifhing  the  circulation 
of  fpecie.  Our  only  currency  here  confifts  of  affignats  of  ^ 
livres,  50,  100,  200,  and  upwards:  therefore  in  making  pur- 
ehales,  you  muft  accommodate  your  wants  to  the  value  of 
your  affignat,  or  you  muft  owe  the  fhop-keeper,  or  the  {hop^ 
keeper  muft  owe  yow,  and,  in  ftiort,  as  an  old  woman  alFur- 
ed  me  to-day,  "  C*e/i  de  quoi  faire  predre  la  tetcy''  and,  if  it 
Jafted  long, 'it  would  be  the  death  of  her.  Within  thefe  few 
days,  however,  the  municipalities  have  attempted  to  remedy 
the  inconvenience,  by  creating  fmall  paper  of  5,  10,  15,  and 
20  fols,  which  they  give  in  exchange  for  affignats  of  5  livres; 
but  the  number  they  are  allowed  to  iffue  is  limited,  and  the 
demand  for  them  fo  great,  that  the  accommodation  is  inade- 
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quate  to  the  difHculty  of  procuring  it.  On  the  days  orl  which 
this  paper  (which  is  called  billets  de  cQnfiante)  is  ifTued,  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  is  beliegcd  by  a  holt  of  women  col ledled  from 
all  parts  of  the  dillri6t— Peafants,  fmall  fliop-keepers,  fervant 
maids,  and  though  laft^  not  leaft  formidable — -fifh-women. — 
They  ufually  take  their  ftand  two  or  three  hours  before  the 
time  of  delivery,  and  the  interval  is  employed  in  difcuffing 
the  news,  and  execrating  paper  money;  But  when  once  the 
door  is  opened,  a  fcenc  takes  place  which  bids  defiance  to 
language,  and  calls  for  the  pencil  of  a  Hogarth;  Babel  was, 
I  dare  fay,  comparatively  to  this,  a  place  of  retreat  and  lilcnce. 
Clamours,  revilings,  contentions,,  tearing  of  hair^  and  break- 
ing of  iieads,  generally  conclude  the  buimefs;  andj  after  the 
lofs  of  half  a  day's  time,  fome  part  of  their  ciotheSj  and  the 
cxpenfe  of  a  few  bruifes^  the  combatants  retire  with  Imall 
bills  to  the  value  of  five,  or  perhaps  ten  livres,  as  the  whole 
refourcc  to  carry  on  their  little  commerce  for  the  enfuing 
week4  I  doubt  not  but  the  paper  may  have  had  fome  fhare 
in  alienating  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  revolution. — 
Whenever  I  went  to  purchafe  any  things  the  vender  ufually 
anfwers  my  queftion  by  another,  and  with  a  rueful  kind  of 
tone  enquires,  "  En  papier^  madame?''^ — ^and  the  bargain 
concludes  with  a  melancholy  refledtion  on  the  hardnefs  of 
the  times* 

The  decrees  relative  to  the  priefts  haVe  likewife  bcGafioned 
much  dilfenfion.;  and  it  feems  to  me  impolitic  thus  to  have 
made  religion  the  itandard  of  party.  'I'he  high  mafs,  which 
is  celebrated  by  a  pneil  who  has  taken  the  oaths^  is  frequent- 
ed by  a  numerous,  but,  it  muR  be  confcfll-d,  an  ill  drclf  and 
ill  fcented  congregation;  while  the  low  mafs,  which  iS  later, 
and  which  is  allowed  the  nonjuring  clergy,  has  a  gayer  audi- 
ence, but  is  much  Icis  crouded. — By  the  way  I  believe,-  many, 
who  formerly  did  not  much  dillurb  themfelves  about  rclio;i- 
ous  tenets,  have  become  rigid  Papilts  fuKe  an  adherence  to 
the  Holy  See  has  become  a  criterion  of  political  opinion. — ■ 
But  if  thefc  fcparatifts  are  bigoted  and  ubl>liiate,  theconven- 
tionaliltSj  on  their  fide,  are  ignorant  and  intolerant* 

I  enquired  my  way  to-day  to  the  Rue  de  THopital.  The 
woman  1  ipoke  to  afked  me,  in  a  menacing  tone,  what  1  want- 
ed there.  1  replied,  which  was  true,  that  I  merely  wanted  to 
pafs  through  the  llreet  as  my  neareli  way  home;  upon  which 
Ihe  lowered  her  voice,  and  conducSted  me  very  civilly. — I 
uicnuoned  ;h(i  circuiiilUnce  on  my  return,  and  found  thitt  die 
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nuns  of  the  hofpltal  had  their  mafs  performed  by  a  prieft  who 
who  had  not  taken  the  oaths,  and  that  thofe  who  were  fas- 
pef^ed  of  going  to  attend  it  wei'e  infulted,  and  fometimcs  ill- 
treated»  A  poor  woman,  fome  little  time  ago,  wh.o  conceived 
perhaps  that  her  falvation  miglit  depend  on  exercifmg  her  re- 
ligion in  the  way  (he  had  been  accuftomed  to,  perfifted  in  go- 
ing, and  was  ufed  by  the  populace  v/ith  fuch  a  mixture  of  bar- 
barity and  indecency,  that  her  life  was  defpaired  of.  Yet  this 
is  the  age  and  the  country  of  Phtlofophers. — Perhaps  you  will 
begin  to  think  Swift*s  fages,  who  only  amufed  thcmfelves  with 
endeavoring  to  propagate  fheep  without  wool,  not  fo  contemp- 
tible.— I  am  almoft  convinced  myfelf,  that  when  a  man  once 
piques  himfclf  on  being  a  philofopher^  if  he  does  no  mifchicf 
you  ought  to  be  fatisfied  with  him. 

We  paflcd  laft  Sunday  with  Mr.  de  *s  tenants  in  the 

country.  Nothing  can  equal  the  avidity  of  thefe  people  for 
news. — We  fat  down,  after  dinner,  under  fome  trees  in  the 

village,  and  Mr.  de  began  reading  the  Gazette  to  the 

farmers  who  were  about  us.  In  a  few  minutes  every  thing 
that  could  hear  (for  I  leave  underjlanding  the  pedantry  of  a 
French  newfpaper  out  of  the  queftion)  were  his  auditors. — 
A  party  at  quoits  in  one  field,  and  a  dancing  party  in  ano- 
ther, quitted  their  amufements,  and  llftened  with  undivided 
attention. — I  believe,  in  general,  the  farmers  are  the  people 
moft  contented  with  the  revolution,  and  indeed  they  have  rea- 
fon  to  be  fo;  for  at  prefent  they  refufe  to  fell  their  coraun- 
lefs  for  money,  while  they  pay  their  rent  in  affignats ;  and 
farms  being,  for  the  moft  part,  onleafes,  the  objections  of  the 
landlord  to  this  kind  of  payment  are  of  no  avail,  Cxreat  en- 
couragement is  like  wife  held  out  to  them  to  purchafe  nation- 
al property,  which  I  am  informed  they  do  to  an  extent  that 
may,  for  fome  time,  be  injurious  to  agriculture;  for  in  their 
cagernefs  to  acquire  land,  they  deprive  themfelves  of  the 
means  of  cultivating  it.  They  do  not,  like  our  crufading  au- 
ceftors,  "  fell  the  pafture  to  buy  the  horfe,'*  but  the  horfe  to 
buy  the  paflure ;  fo  that  we  may  exped  to  fee,  in  many  places, 
large  farms  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  arc  obliged  to  neglect 
them. 

A  great  change  has  happened  within  the  laft  year,  with 
regard  to  landed  property — fo  much  has  been  fold,  that  many 
farmers  have  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  proprietors. — 
The  rage  of  emigration,  which  the  approach  of  war,  pride, 
timidity,  and  vanity  are  daily  incrcafing,  has  occafion«d  many 
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of  the  NoblelTe  to  fell  their  eftatcs,  which,  with  thofe  of 
the  Crown  and  the  Clergy,  form  a  large  mafs  of  property, 
thrown,  as  it  were,  into  general  circulation. — This  may,  in 
future,  be  beneficial  to  the  country,  but  the  prefent  genera- 
tion will,  perhaps,  have  topurchafe  (and  not  cheaply)  advan- 
tages they  cannot  enjoy.  A  philanthropift  may  not  think  of 
this  with  regret;  and  yet  I  know  not  why  one  race  is  pre- 
ferable to  another,  or  why  an  evil  fhould  be  endured  by  thofe 
who  exill:  now^  in  order  that  thofe  who  fucceed  may  be  free 
from  it. — I  would  willingly  plant  a  million  of  acrons,  that  a- 
nother  age  might  be  fupplied  with  oaks;  but  I  confcfs,  I  do 
not  think  it  quite  fo  pleafant  for  us  to  want  bread,  in  order 
that  our  defcendents  may  have  a  fuperfluity. 

I  am  half  afhamed  of  thefe  felfilh  arguments;  but  really  I 
have  been  led  to  them  through  mere  apprehenfion  of  what  I 
fear  the  people  may  h  ive  yet  to  endure,  in  confcquence  of  t-ie 
revolution. 

I  have  frequently  obferved  how  little  taftethe  French  ha^e 
for  the  counti-y,  and  I  believe  all  my  companions,  except  Mr. 

de  ,  who  took  (as  one  always  does)  an  intereft  in  fur- 

veying  his  property,  were  heartily  ennuyes  with  our  little  ex- 

curfioii. — Mad.  dc  ,  on  her  arrival,  took  her  poft  by  the 

farmer's  fire-fide,  and  was  out  of  humour  the  whole  day,  in- 
afmuch  as  our  fare  was  homely,  and  there  was  nothing  but 
ruftics  to  fee  or  be  feen  by.  That  a  plain  dinner  fliould  be  a 
ferious  affair,  you  may  not  wonder;  but  the  laft  caufe  of  di- 
ftrefs,  perhaps  you  will  not  conclude  quite  fo  natural  at  her 
years.  All  that  can  be  faid  about  it  is,  that  fhe  is  a  French 
woman,  who  rouges,  and  wears  lilac  ribbons,  at  feventy-four. 
— I  hope,  in  my  zeal  to  obey  you,  my  reflections  will  not  be 
t6o  voluminous.  For  the  prefent  I  will  be  warned  by  my  con- 
fcience,  and  add  only,  that  I  am, 

Yours. 


June  lo,  1792. 

XT'OU  obfcrve,  with  fome  furprize,  that  I  make  no  meii- 
j[  tion  of  the  Jacobins — the  fad  is,  that  until  now  I  have 
heard  very  little  about  them. — YourEnglilh  partizans  of  the 
revolution  have,  by  publifliing  their  corrcfpondencc  with  thefe 
focicties,  attributed  a  confcquence  to  them  ijifmitely  beyond 
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what  they  have  had  pretenfions  to -—a  prophet,  it  is  faid,  is 
pot  honored  in  his  own  country—I  am  fure  a  Jacobin  is  not, 
In  provincial  towns  thefe  clubs  are  generally  compoled  of  a 
few  of  the  loweft  tradefmen,  who  have  fo  dilinterefted  a  pa- 
triotifm,  as  to  beftow  more  attention  on  the  ftate  than  on  their 
own  (hops ;  and  as  a  man  may  be  an  excellent  patriot  with- 
out the  ariftocratic  talents  of  reading  and  v^^riting,  they  ufyal- 
ly  provide  a  fecretary  or  prefident,  who  can  fupply  thefe  de- 
^ciencies— a  country  attorney,  a  Pere  d$  roratoire^  or  a  disr- 
banded  capuchin,  is,  in  moft  places,  the  candidate  for  this  of-r 
Jice.  The  clubs  often  ailemble  onlv  to  read  newfpapers  \  but 
where  they  are  fufficiently  in  force,  they  make  motions  for 
fetcs^^  cenfure  the  municipalities,  and  endeavor  to  influence 
the  elections  of  the  members  who  compofe  them,  That  of  Pa- 
ris is  fuppofed  to  confifl:  of  about  6000  members;  butlamtold 
ti),eir  number  and  influence  are  daily  increaling,  and  that  the 
National  AflTembly  is  more  fubfervlenttothem  th^nit  is  wilr 
ling  to  acknov/ledge — -yet,  I  believe,  the  people  at  large  are 
equally  adverfe  to  the  Jacobins,  who  are  faid  to  entertain  the 
chimerical  projecl  of  fojming  a  republic,  and  to  the  Arifto- 
crates,  who  wifb  to  rellore  the  ancient  government. — The 
party  in  oppofition  to  both  thefe,  who  are  called  the  Feuil- 
lans,*  have  the  real  voice  of  the  people  with  thsm,  and  know- 
ing this,  they  employ  Jefs  art  than  their  opponents,  have  no 
point  of  union,  and  perhaps  may  finally  be  undermined  by  in- 
trigue, or  even  fubdued  by  violence, 

You  feem  not  to  comprehend  why  I  include  vanity  among 
the  caufes  of  emigration,  and  yet  I  allure  you  it  has  had  no 
fmall  fliare  in  many  of  them,  The  gentry  of  the  provinces, 
by  thus  imitating  the  higher  nobleJJ'e^  imagine  they  have  form- 
ed a  kind  of  a  CQmmQn  caufe,  which  may  hereafter  tend  to 
equalize  the  difference  of  ranks,  and  aflbciate  them  with  thofe 
they  have  been  acculfomed  to  look  up  to  us  their  fuperiors, 
It  is  a  kind  of  ton  among  the  women,  particularly  to  talk  of 
their  emigrated  relations,  with  an  accent  more  exprefHve  of 
pride  than  regret,  and  which  feems  to  lay  clami  to  diftindlion 
rather  than  pity, 

I  muft  now  leave  you  to  contemplate  the  beaded  rnisfor- 


*  They  derive  their  appellation,  as  the  Jacobins  do  theirs, 
from  the  convent  at  v/hich  they  hold  their  meetings. 
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tunes  of  thefc  belles,  that  I  may  join  the  card  party  which 
ihrmi  their  i\lleviation. 

Adieu, 


June  24,  1792. 

YOU  have  doubtlefs  learned  from  the  public  papers  the 
late  outrage  of  the  Jacobins,  in  order  to  force  the  King 
to  confent  to  the  formation  of  an  army  at  Paris,  and  to  fign 
the  decree  for  banifhing  the  nonjuring  Clergy.    The  news- 
papers will  defcribe  to  you  tlie  proceflion  of  the  Sans-Cu- 
iottes,  the  indecency  of  their  banners,  and  the  diforders  which 
were  the  refult — but  it  is  impoffible  for  either  them  or  me  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  general  indignation  excited  by  thefe  a- 
trocitics.  Every  well-meaning  perfon  is  grieved  for  the  pre- 
fent,  and  apprehenfivc  for  the  future:  and  I  am  not  without 
hope,  that  this  open  avowal  of  the  defigns  of  the  'Jacobins^ 
■will  unite  the  Conjiitutionalijis  and  Arljlocrates^  and  that 
they  will  join  their  efforts  in  defence  of  the  Crown,  as  the 
only  means  of  faving  both  from  being  overwhelmed  by  a  fac- 
tion, who  are  now  become  too  daring  to  be  defpifed.  Many 
of  the  municipalities  and  departments  are  preparing  toaddrefs 
the  King,  on  the  fortitude  he  difplayed  in  this  hour  of  infult 
^nd  peril. — I  know  not  why,  but  the  people  have  been  taught 
to  entertain  a  mean  opinion  of  his  perfonal  courage;  and  the 
late  violence  will  at  leaft  have  the  good  effect  of  undeceiving 
them.  It  is  certain,  that  he  behaved  on  this  occafion  with  the 
utmoft  coolnefs ;  and  the  Garde  Nationale^  whofe  hand  he 
placed  on  his  heart,  attefted  that  it  had  no  unufual  palpitation. 

That  the  King  fliould  be  unwilling  to  fancfion  the  railing 
an  army  under  the  immediate  aufpice  of  the  avowed  enemies 
of  himfclf,  and  of  the  conftitution  he  has  fworn  to  prote6i:, 
fannot  be  much  wondered  at  j  and  thofe  who  know  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  and  confider  that  this  Prince  is  devout,  and 
that  he  has  reafon  to  fufpe6l  the  fidelity  of  all  who  approach 
him,  will  wonder  ftiil  Icfs  that  he  refufes  to  banifh  a  clafs  of 
men  whofe  influence  is  extenfivc,  and  whofe  intereft  it  is  to 
prcferve  their  attachment  to  him. 

Thefe  events  have  thrown  a  gloom  ever  private  focieties; 
and  public  amufements,  ai  1  obfcrved  in  a  former  letter,  are. 
little  frecjucnted:  fo  that,  on  the  whole,  time  palles  heavily 
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with  a  people  who,  generally  fpeaking,  have  few  refoiirces  in 
themlelvTS.  Before  the  revolution,  France  was  at  this  feafon 
a  fcene  of  much  gaiety.    Every  village  had  alternately  a  fort 
of  Fete^  which  nearly  anfv/ers  to  our  Wake — but  with  this 
difference,  that  it  was  numeroufly  attended  by  all  ranks,  and 
the  amufement  was  dancing,  inftead  of  wreftling  and  drink- 
ing.   Several  fmall  fields,  or  different  parts  of  a  large  one, 
were  provided  with  mufic,  diftingulflied  by  flags,  and  appro- 
priated to  the  feveral  claffes  of  dancers — one  for  the  peafants, 
another  for  the  bourgeois,  and  a  third  for  the  higher  orders. 
— The  young  people  danced  beneath  the  ardor  of  a  July  fun, 
while  the  old  looked  on  and  regaled  themfelves  with  beer,  ci- 
der, and  gingerbread. — I  was  always  much  pleafed  with  this 
village  fertivity:  it  gratified  my  mind  more  than  fele£l  and 
expenfive  amufements,  becaufe  it  was  general,  and  within  the 
power  of  all  who  chofe  to  partake  of  it  j  and  the  little  diftinc- 
tion  of  rank  which  was  preferved,  far  from  diminifhing  the 
pleafure  of  any,  added,  I  am  certain  to  the  freedom  of  all. — ■ 
JBy  mixing  with  thofe  only  of  her  own  clafs,  the  Payfanne* 
was  fpared  the  temptation  of  envying  the  pink  ribbons  of  the 
Bourgeo'ije^  who,  in  her  turn,  was  not  difturbed  by  an  im- 
mediate rivalfhip  with  the  fafh  and  plumes  of  the  provincial 
belle.    But  this  cuftom  is  now  much  on  the  decline.  The 
young  women  avoid  occafions  where  an  inebriated  foldier 
may  offer  himfelf  as  her  partner  in  the  dance,  and  her  refufal 
be  attended  with  infult  to  herfelf,  and  danger  to  thofe  who 
prote£l  her;  and  as  this  licence  is  nearly  as  offcnfive  to  the 
decent  Bourgeoije  as  to  the  female  of  higher  condition,  this 
fort  ox  fete  will  moft  probably  be  entirely  abandoned. 

The  people  here  all  dance  much  better  than  thofe  of  the 
fame  rank  in  England-^  but  this  national  accomplifhment  is 
not  inftindtive:  for  though  few  of  the  laborious  clafs  have 
been  taught  to  read,  there  are  fcarcely  any  fo  peor  as  not  to 
beffow  three  livres  for  a  quarterns  inftrudlion  from  a  dancing 
mafter;  and  with  this  three  months'  noviciate  they  become 
qualified  to  dance  through  the  reft  of  their  lives. 


*  The  head-drefs  of  the  French  Fayfanne  is  uniformly  a  fmall 
cap,  without  ribbon  or  ornament  of  any  kind,  except  in  that 
part  of  Normandy  which  is  called  the  Pays  de  Caux,  where 
the  Bayj'annes  wear  a  particular  kind  of  head-drefs,  ornament- 
ed with  filver. 
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The  rage  for  emigration,  and  the  approach  of  the  Auftri- 
ans,  have  occarioned  many  rcftriclions  on  travelling,  efpcci- 
ally.ncar  the  fea-coail  or  frontiers.  No  perfon  can  piifs  thro'  a 
town  without  a  paflport  from  the  municipalityherefidcs  in,fpe- 
cifying  his  age,  the  place  ofhis  birth,  his  deftination,  the  height  of 

hispedbnjand  the  features  of  his  face.  I'hc  Marquis  deC  

entered  the  town  yeflerday,  and  at  die  gate  prefented  his  pafs- 
port  as  ufual:  the  guard  looked  at  the  palTport,  and  in  a  high 
tone  demanded  his  name,  whence  he  came,  and  where  he  was 

going.  M.  de  C  referred  him  to  the  pallport,  and  fus- 

pecling  the  ma.n  could  not  read,  pcrfilted  in  refufnig  to  give 
a  verbal  account  of  himfelf,  but  with  much  civiUty  prefTed  the 
perufal  of  the  paflport;  adding,  that  if  it  was  informal,  Mon- 
fieur  might  lurite  to  the  municipality  that  granted  it.  The 
man,  however,  did  not  approve  of  the  jeft,  and  took  the  Mar- 
quis before  the  municipality,  who  fentenced  him  to  a  month's 
imprilbnment  for  his  pleafantry. 

The  French  are  becoming  very  grave,  and  a  bon-mot  will 
not  now,  as  formerly,  fave  a  man's  life. — I  do  not  remember 
to  have  leen  in  any  Englilli  print  an  anecdote  on  this  fub- 
ject,  which  at  once  marks  the  levity  of  the  Parifians,  and  the 
wit  and  prefence  of  mind  of  the  Abbe  Maury. — At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  revolution,  when  the  people  were  very  much 
incenfed  againft  the  Abbe,  he  was  one  day,  on  quitting  the 
Aflembly,  furrounded  by  an  enraged  mob,  who  feized  on  him, 
and  were  hurrying  him  away  to  execution,  amidil  the  uiiiver- 
fal  cry  of  a  la  lantcrne!  a  la  lantertie! — The  Abbe,  with 
much  coolnefs  and  good  homour,  turned  to  thofe  neareft  him, 
"  Eh  bein  mes  afnis  et  quand  je  ferois  a  la  lantcrne^  cn  ver- 
•*  riez  vcus  plus  clairP"  Thofe  who  held  him  were  difarm- 
ed,  the  bon-mot  flew  through  the  croud,  and  the  Abbe  efcap- 
cd  while  they  were  applauding  it. — I  hav^e  nothing  to  ofter 
after  this  trait  which  is  worthy  of  fucceeding  it,  but  will  add, 
tlut  I  am  always 


Yours. 


p 
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June  24,  179^. 

OUR  revolution-aera  has  pafTed  tranquilly  in  the  proviii-- 
ces,  and  with  lefs  turbulence  at  Paris  than  was  expec- 
ted. I  confign  to  the  Gazette- writers  thofe  long  defcriptions 
that  defcribe  nothing,  and  leave  the  mind  as  unfatisfied  as  the 
eye.  I  content  mylelf  with  obferving  only,  that  the  ceremony 
here  was  gay,  impreffive,  and  animating^  I,  indeed,  have  of- 
ten remarked,  that  the  works  of  nature  are  better  defcribed 
than  thofe  of  art. — The  fcenes  of  nature,  though  varied,  arc 
uniform;  while  the  productions  of  art  are  fubjeit  to  the  ca- 
prices of  whim,  and  the  viciffitudes  of  tafte.  A  rock,  a  wood, 
or  a  valley,  however  the  fcenery  may  be  diverfified,  always 
conveys  a  perfeft  and  diftinct  image  to  the  mind;  but  a  tem- 
ple, an  altar,  a  palace,  or  a  pavilion,  requires  a  detail,  minute 
even  to  tedioufnefs,  and  which,  after  all,  gives  but  an  im-^ 
perfe6l  notion  of  the  obje6t,  I  have  as  often  read  defcriptions 
of  the  Vatican,  as  of  die  Bay  of  Naples;  yet  I  recollect  little! 
of  the  former,  while  the  latter  feems  almoft  familiar  to  me.-^ 
Many  are  llrongly  impreffed  with  the  fcenery  of  Milton's 
Paradife,  who  have  but  confufed  ideas  of  the  fplendour  of 
Pandaemonium.  The  defcriptions,  however,  are  equally  mi- 
nute, and  the  poetry  of  both  is  beautiful. 

But  to  return  to  this  country,  which  is  not  abfolutely  a 
Paradife,  and,  1  hope,  will  not  become  a  Pandismonium — the  * 
ceremony  I  have  been  alluding  to,  though  really  intererting,- 
is  by  no  means  to  be  confidered  as  a  proof  that  the  ardour  for 
liberty  increafes :  on  the  contrary,  in  proportfon  as  thefe  feU^ 
become  more  frequent,  the  enthufiafm  which  they  excite  feemS 
to  diminifh. — "  For  ever  mark,  LuciHus,  when  Love  begins 
to  ficken  and  decline,  it  ufeth  an  enforced  ceremony.'* — * 
When  there  were  no  foederations,  the  people  were  more  u- 
nited.  The  planting  trees  of  liberty  feem.s  to  have  damped  the 
fpirit  of  freedom;  and  fmce  there  has  been  a  decree  for  wear- 
ing the  national  colours,  they  are  more  the  marks  of  obedi- 
ence than  proofs  of  afFe£lion. — I  cannot  pretend  to  decide 
whether  the  leaders  of  the  people  find  their  followers  lefs  warm 
than  they  were,  and  think  it  necefTary  to  iHmulate  them  by 
thefe  fljows,  or  whether  the  fhows  themfelves,  by  too  fre- 
quent repetition,  have  rendered  the  people  indifferent  about 
the  objects  of  them. — Perhaps  both  thefe  fuppofitions  are  true* 
•~-The  French  are  volatile  and  material;  they  are  not  very 
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capable  of  attachment  to  principles.  External  objects  are  re- 
quifite  for  them,  even  in  a  flight  degreej  and  the  momentary 
enthufiarin,  that  is  obtained  by  affecting  their  fenfes,  iubfides 
with  the  conclufion  of  a  favorite  air,  or  the  end  of  a  gaudy 
proceflion* 

The  Jacobin  party  are  daily  gaining  ground;  and  fince 
they  have  forced  a  miniflry  of  their  own  on  the  King,  their 
triumph  has  become  flill  more  inlblent  and  decilive. — A  florrri 
is  faid  to  be  hovering  over  us,  w^hich  I  think  of  with  dread, 
and  cannot  communicate  with  fafety :  "  Heaven  fquare  the  trial 
*^  of  thofe  who  are  implicated,  to  their  proportioned  ftrengthi'* 

Adieui 


August  4,  1751^4 

IMusT  repeat  to  you,  that  I  have  no  talent  for  defcription; 
and,  having  feldom  been  able  to  profit  by  the  defcriptions 
of  others,  I  am  modeil:  enough  not  willingly  to  attempt  one 
myfelfi  But,  as  you  obferve,  the  ceremony  of  a  foederation^ 
though  familiar  to  fne^  is  not  fo  to  my  Englifh  friends  j  ij 
therefore,  obey  your  commands,  though  certain  of  not  fuc- 
ceeding  fo  as  to  gratify  your'  curiofity  in  the  manner  you  toa 
partially  expect* 

The  temple  where  the  ceremony  was  perforiiledj  was  e- 
recfted  in  an  open  fpace,  well  chofen  both  for  convenience  and 
eiFe6l«  In  a  large  circle  on  this  fpot,  twelve  pofls,  between 
fifty  and  fixty  feet  high,  were  placed  at  equal  diflances,  ex- 
cept one  larger,  opening  in  front  by  way  of  entrance*  Oa 
each  alternate  pofl,  were  faflened  ivy,  laurel,  5ie.  fo  as  to  form  ^ 
a  thick  body  which  entirely  hide  the  fupport.-  Thefe  greens 
were  then  Ihorn  (in  the  manner  you  fee  in  old  fafhioned  gar- 
dens) into  the  form  of  Doric  columns,  of  dimenfions  pro- 
portioned to  their  height.  The  ijitervening  pofls  were  cover- 
ed with  white  cloth,  which  was  fo  artificially  folded^  as  ex- 
actly to  refemble  fluted  pillars — ^from  the  bafes  of  which  as- 
cended fpiral  wreaths  of  flowers.  The  whole  was  connetited 
at  the  top  by  a  bold  fefloon  of  foliage,  and  the  capital  of  each 
column  was  furmountcd  by  a  vafe  of  white  lilies^  In  the  mid- 
dle of  this  temple  was  placed  an  altar,  hung  round  with  lilies, 
and  on  it  was  depofcxl  the  book  of  the  conllltution.  'I'hv;  aj^- 
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proach  to  the  altar  was  by  a  large  flight  of  fteps,  covered  with 
beautiful  tapeftry. 

All  this  having  been  arranged  and  decorated,  (a  vi^ork  of 
feveral  days,)  the  important  aera  was  ufhered  in  by  the  firing 
of  cannon,  ringing  of  bells,  and  an  appearance  of  buftle  and 
hilarity  not  to  be  feen  on  any  other  occafion.  Abeut  ten,  the 
^  members  of  the  diftrid,  the  municipality,  and  the  judges  in 
their  habits  of  ceremony,  met  at  the  great  church,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  the  altar  of  liberty.  The  troops  of  the 
line,  the  Garde  Nationale  of  the  town,  and  of  all  the  furround- 
ing  communes,  then  arrived,  with  each  their  refpe^tive  mufic 
and  colours,  which  (referving  one  only  of  the  latter  to  diftin- 
guifti  them  ia  the  ranks)  they  planted  round  the  altar.  This 
done,  they  retired,  and,  forming  a  circle  round  the  temple,  left 
a  large  intermediate  fpace  free.  A  mafe  was  then  celebrated 
with  the  mod  perfe61:  order  and  decency,  and  at  the  conclufion 
were  read  the  rights  of  man  and  the  conftitution.  The  troops. 
Garde  Nationale^  Sec.  were  then  addrefled  by  their  refpediive 
officers,  the  oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  the  law, and  the 
King,  was  adminiftered:  every  fword  was  tfrawn,  and  every 
hat  waved  in  the  air;  while  all  the  bands  of  mufic  joined  in 
the  favorite  ftrain  of  fa  ira. — I'his  was  followed  by  crown- 
ing, with  the  civic  wreaths  hung  round  the  altar,  a  number 
of  people,  who,  during  the  year,  had  been  iuftrumental  in 
faving  the  lives  of  their  fellow-citizens,  that  had  been  endan- 
gered by  drowning  or  other  accidents.  This  honorary  reward 
was  accompanied  by  a  pecuniary  one,  and  a  fraternal  embrace 
from  all  the  conftituted  bodies.  But  this  was  not  the  graveft 
part  of  the  ceremony. — The  magiftrates,  however  upright, 
were  not  all  graceful,  and  the  people,  though  they  underftood 
the  value  of  the  fnoney^  did  not  that  of  the  civic  wreaths^  or 
the  embraces:;^  they  therefore  looked  vacant  enough  during 
this  part  of  the  bufinefs,  and  grinned  moft  facetioufly  when 
they  began  to  examine  the  appearance  of  each  other  in  their 
oaken  crowns,  and,  I  dare  (ay,  thought  the  whole  comical  e- 
iiough. — This  is  one  trait  of  national  pedantry.  Bccaufe  the 
Romans  awarded  a  civic  wreath  for  an  a6t  of  humanity,  the 
French  have  adopted  the  cuftom;  and  decorate  thus  a  foldier 
«r  a  failor,  who  never  heard  of  the  Romans  in  his  life,  ex- 
cept in  extracts  from  the  New  Teltament  at  mafs.. 

But  to  return  to  our  fetey  of  which  I  have  only  to  add,  that 
the  magiftrates  departed  in  the  order  they  obferved  in  com- 
ij>g,  and  the  tx^oops  and  Gard^  Nationak  filed  off  with  their 
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hats  in  the  air,  and  with  univerfal  acclamations,  to  the  found 
of  fa  ira. — Things  of  this  kind  are  not  fufceptiblq  of  defcrip- 
tion.  The  detail  may  be  uninterelfing,  while  the  general  ef- 
fect may  have  been  impreffive.  The  fpirit  of  the  fcene  I  have 
been  endeavoring  to  recall  feems  to  have  evaporated  under 
my  pen  yet  to  the  fpedtator  it  vi^as  gay,  elegant,  and  impos- 
ing. The  day  w^as  Hne,  a  brilliant  fun  glittered  on  the  ban- 
ners, and  a  gentle  breeze  gave  them  motion;  while  the  fatis- 
fied  countenances  of  the  people  added  fpirit  and  animation  to 
the  whole. 

I  muft  remark  to  you,  that  devots^  and  determined  arifto- 
crates,  never  attend  on  thefe  occafions.  The  piety  of  the  one 
is  fliocked  at  a  mafs  by  a  prieft  who  has  taken  the  oaths,  and 
the  pride  of  the  other  is  not  yet  reconciled  to  confufion  of 
ranks  and  popular  feftivities.  I  afked  a  woman  who  brings  us 
fruit  every  day,  why  fhe  had  not  come  on  the  fourteenth  as 
ufual.  She  told  me  (he  did  not  come  to  the  town,  "  a  caufe 
de  la  fcederation'' — "  Vous  etes  arijiocrate  doncV — "  Ah^ 
mon  Dieu  non — ce  n'e/i  pas  que  je  fuis  ari/iocrate^  ou  de~ 
mocrate^  mats  que  je  fuis  Chretienne.''^ — This  is  an  in- 
ftance,  among  many  others  I  could  produce,  that  our  legifla- 
tors  have  been  wrong,  in  connedling  any  change  of  the  na- 
tional religion  with  the  revolution.  1  am  every  day  convinced, 
that  this  and  the  aflignats  are  the  great  caufes  of  the  aliena- 
tion vifible  in  many  who  were  once  the  warmeft  patriots. — 
Adieu:  do  not  env^y  us  our  fetes  and  ceremonies,  while  you 
enjoy  a  conftitution  which  requires  no  oath  to  make  you  che- 
rilh  it:  and  a  national  liberty,  which  is  felt  and  valued  with- 
out the  aid  of  extrinfic  decoration. 

Yours. 


*  "  On  account  of  the  focderatioa." — "  You  are  an  ariilo- 
"  crate,  then,  I  fuppofe?" — "  Lord,  no!  It  is  notbecaufe  lani 
"  an  ariftocrate,  or  a  democrate,  but  becaufc  I  am  a  Ckriftian.'* 
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THE  Gonfternation  and  horror  of  which  I  have  been  par-, 
taker,  will  more  than  apologize  for  my  filcnce. — it  is 
impoffible  for  any  one,  however  unconnected  with  the  coun- 
try, not  to  feel  an  intereft  in  its  prefent  calamities,  and  to  rc- 
/      gret  them.  I  have  little  courage  to  write  even  now,  and  3'ou 
mufi:  pardon  me  if  my  letter  fhould  bear  marks  of  the  general 
depreflion.    All  but  the  fa6lion  are  grieved  and  indignant  at 
the  King's  depofition;  but  this  grief  is  without  energy,  and 
this  indignation  filent.  The  partizans  of  the  old  government, 
and  the  friends  of  the  new,  are  equally  enraged ;  but  they  have 
no  union,  are  fufpicious  of  each  other,  and  are  fuiking  un- 
der the  ftupor  of  defpair,  when  they  fhould  be  preparing  for 
revenge. — -It  would  not  be  eafy  to  defcribe  our  fituation  dur- 
ing the  laft  week.  The  inefFedlual  efforts  of  La  Fayette,  and 
the  violences  occafioned  by  them,  had  prepared  us  for  fome- 
thing  ftill  more  ferious,    On  the  ninth,  we  had  a  letter  froiri 
one  of  the  reprefentativas  for  this  department,  ftrongly  ex- 
prellive  of  his  apprehenfions  for  the  m.orrow,  but  promifing 
to  write  if  he  furvived  it.— The  day,  on  which  we  expected 
news,  came,  but  no  poft,  no  papers,  no  diligence,  nor  any 
means  of  information. '  The  fucceeding  night  we  fat  up,  ex- 
pecting letters  by  the  poft:  ftill,  however,  none  arriv^edj  and 
the  courier  only  pafTed  haftily  through,  giving  no  detail,  but 
that  Paris  was  a  feu  et  a  jcing,^  At  length,  after  pafflne;  two 
days  and  nights  in  this  dreadful  fufpenfe,  we  received  cer- 
tain intelligence  which  even  exceeded  our  fears. — rit  is  need- 
Jsfs  to  repeat  the  horrors  that  have  been  perpetrated.  The 
accounts  muff,  ere  now,  have  reached  you.  Our  reprefenta- 
tive,  as  he  feemed  to  expert,  was  fo  ill  treated  as  to  be  unable 
to  write :  he  was  one  of  thofe  who  had  voted  the  approval  of 
La  P'ayette's  conduct — :all  of  whom  were  either  maffacred, 
wounded,  or  intimidated;  and,  by  this  means,  a  majority  was 
procured  to  vote  the  depofition  of  the  King.-— The  party  al- 
low, by  their  own  accounts,  eight  thoufand  perfons  to  have 
periffied  on  this  occafion:  but  the  number  is  fuppofed  to  be 
much  more  confidcrable.  No  papers  are  publiflied  at  prefent 
f  ?(cept  thofe  whofe  editors,  being  members  of  the  Affemblyj 


f  All  fire  and  llaughter. 
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^nd  either  agents  or  Inftigatore  of  the  maflacres,  are,  of  courfe, 

interefted  in  concealing  or  palliating  them. — Mr.  de  

has  jult  now  taken  up  one  of  thefe  atrocious  journals,  and  ex- 
claims", with  tears  ftarting  from  his  eyes,  "  On  a  abattu  la 
« Jiatue  de  Henri  quatnV'*  The  faclcing  of  Rome  by  the 
(jroths  offers  no  pidture  equal  to  the  licentioufnefs  and  barba- 
rity committed  in  a  country  which  calls  itfelf  the  moft  en- 
lightened in  Europe. — But,  inftead  of  recording  thefe  horrors, 
1  will  fill  up  my  paper  with  the  Chosur  Bearnais.-j- — It  was 


♦  "  They  have  deftroyed  the  ftatue  of  H«nry  the  Fourth/* 

\  Chceur  Bearnais, 

Un  troubadour  Bearnais, 

Les  yeux  inondes  de  larmes, 
**  A'  les  montagnards 

Chantoit  ce  refrein  fource  d'alarmes-* 
"  Louis  le  fils  d'Henri 

Eft  prifonnier  dans  Paris ! 

**  II  a  tremble  pour  les  jours 
♦*  De  fa  compagne  cherie 
**  Qui  n'a  trouve  de  fecours 
'*  Que  dans  fa  propre  energic; 

Elle  fuit  le  fls  d'Henri 
**  Dans  les  prifons  de  Paris. 

"  Quel  crime  ont  ils  done  commis 
•*  Pour  etre  enchaines  de  meme? 
*•  Du  peuple  ils  font  les  amis, 
"  Le  peuple  veut  il  qu'on  I'aime, 
'*  Quand  il  met  le  fils  d'Henri 
"  Dans  les  prifons  de  Paris? 

"  Le  Dauphin,  ce  fils  cheri, 

"  Qui  feul  fait  notre  efperance, 

"  De  pleurs  fcra  done  nourri; 

"  Les  Berceaux  qu'on  donne  en  Franca 

**  Aux  enfans  de  notre  Henri 

"  Sont  les  prifons  de  Paris. 

"  Jl  a  vu  couler  le  fang 

**  De  ce  garde  fidele, 

"  Qui  vient  d'offrir  en  mourant 

"  Aux  Fran9ai5  un  beau  modelc; 
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publiftied,  fome  time  ago,  in  a  periodical  work,  (written  with 
great  fpiritand  talents,)  called  "  The  A6ts  of  the  Apoftles," 
and,  I  believe,  has  not  yet  appeared  in  England. — The  fitua- 
tion  of  the  King  gives  a  peculiar  intercit  to  thefe  ftanzas, 
which,  merely  as  a  poetical  compofition,  are  very  beautiful. 
I  have  often  attempted  to  tranflate  them,  but  have  always 
found  it  impoffible  to  preferve  the  efFe6i:  and  fimplicity  of  the 
original. — They  are  fet  to  a  little  plaintifF  air,  very  happily 
chara6leriftic  of  the  words.  ' 
Perhaps  I  fhall  not  write  to  you  again  from  hence,  as  we 

depart  for  A  on  Tuefday  next.  A  change  of  fcene  will 

dillipate  a  little  the  ferioufnefs  we  have  contracted  during  the 
late  events. — If  I  were  determined  to  indulge  grief  or  melan- 


*'  Mais  Louis  le  fils  d'Henri 
Eft  prifonnier  dans  Paris. 

"  II  n'eft  fi  trifle  appareil 
Qui  du  refped  nous  degage, 
Les  feux  ardens  du  Soleil 

**  Savent  percer  le  nuage: 

"  Les  prSionnier  de  Paris 

*'  Eft  toujours  le  fils  d'Henri. 

*'  Fran9ais,  trop  ingrats  Fran9ais 
Rendez  le  Roi  a  fa  compagne, 

**  C'cft  le  bien  du  Bearnais, 
C'eft  Penfant  de  la  Montagne: 

^'  Le  bonheur  qu'  avoit  Henri 

*'  Nous  Paffurons  a  Louis. 

"  Chez  vouz  I'homme  a  de  fes  droits 
•*  Recouvre  le  noble  ufage, 
**  Et  vous  opprimez  vous  rois, 
**  Ah!  quel  injufte  partage! 
**  Le  peuple  ejfl  libre,  et  Louis 
"  Eft  prifonnier  dans  Paris. 

"  Au  pied  de  ce  monument 

**  Ou  le  bon  Henri  refpire 

'*  Pourquoi  I'airain  foudroyant? 

Ah  Pon  veut  qu'  Henri  confpire 

Lui  meme  centre  fon  fils 
•*  Diins  les  prifons  de  Paris.*' 
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choly,  I  would  never  remove  from  the  fpot  where  I  had 
formed  the  refolution. — Man  is  a  proud  animal,  even  when 
opprefTed  by  misfortune.  He  feeks  for  his  tranquillity  in  rea- 
fon  and  reilc(5lion;  whereas,  a  poft-chaiie  and  four,  or  even  a 
hard- trotting  horfe,  is  w©rth  all  the  philofophy  in  the  world. 
— But,  if,  as  1  obfcrved  before,  a  man  be  determined  to  refift 
confolation,  he  cannot  do  better  than  ftay  at  home,  and  reafoa 
and  philofophize. 

Adieu : — the  fituation  of  my  friends  in  this  country  makes 
me  think  of  England  with  pleafure  and  refpe<!l;  and  I  fhall 
conclude  with  a  very  homely  couplet,  which,  after  all  the  fa- 
Ihionable  liberality  of  modern  travellers,  contains  a  greacdeal 
of  truth : 

Amongft  mankind 
'*  We  ne'er  lhall  find 
*'  The  woith  we  left  at  home." 

Yours,  Sec, 


August  22,  I792» 

THE  hour  is  paft,  in  which,  if  the  King's  friends  had 
exerted  themfelves,  they  might  have  procured  a  move- 
ment in  his  favor. — The  people  were  at  firft  amazed,  then 
grieved;  but  the  national  philofophy  already  begins  to  ope- 
rate, and  they  will  fuik  into  indifference,  till  again  awakened 
by  fome  new  calamity.  The  leaders  of  the  faction  do  not^ 
however,  entirely  depend  either  on  the  fupinenel's  of  their  ad- 
verfaries,  or  the  fubmiffion  of  the  people.  iVloney  is  diftribu- 
ted  amongft  the  idle  and  indigent,  and  agents  are  nightly  em- 
ployed in  the  public  houfcs  to  comment  on  newfpapers,  writ- 
ten for  the  purpofe  to  blacken  the  King  and  exalt  tiie  patriot- 
ifin  of  the  party  who  have  dethroned  him. — Much  ule  has 
likewife  been  made  of  the  advances  of  the  Prullians  towards 
Champagne,  and  the  ulual  mummery  of  ceremony  has  not 
been  wanting.  Robefpierre,  in  a  burit  of  extemporary  ener- 
gy, previoujly  ftudied,  has  declared  the  country  in  danger. — 
The  declaration  has  been  echoed  by  all  the  departments,  and 
proclaimed  to  the  people  with  much  folemnity. — We  were 
ngt  behind  hand  in  the*  ceremonial  of  the  bufmefs,  tho',  fomc- 
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how,  the  efFe£t  was  not  fo  ferious  and  impofing  as  one  could 
have  wiflied  on  fuch  an  occafion. — A  fmart  flag,  with  the 
words  "  Citizens,  the  country  is  in  danger,"  was  prepared  j 
the  judges  and  the  municipality  were  in  their  coftume,  the 
troops,  and  Garde  Nationale  under  arms,  and  an  orator,  fur- 
rounded  by  his  cortege^  harangued  in  the  principle  parts  of 
the  town  on  the  texts  of  the  banner  which  waved  before  him. 

All  this  was  very  well ;  but,  unfortunately,  in  order  to  diftin- 
guifli  the  orator  amidft  the  croud,  it  was  determined  he  fhould 
harangue  on  horfcback. — Now  here  arofe  a  difficulty  which 

all  the  ardor  of  patriotifm  was  not  able  to  furmount.  The 

French  are,  in  general,  but  indifferent  equeftrians  j  and  it  fo 
happened  that,  in  our  municipality,  thofe  who  could  fpeak 
could  not  ride,  and  thofe  who  could  ride  could  not  fpeak. — ^ 
At  length,  however,  after  much  debating,  it  was  determined 
that  arms  fhould  yield  to  the  gown,  or  rather,  the  horfe  to  the 
orator — with  this  precaution,  that  the  monture  fhould  be  pro- 
perly fecured,  by  an  attendant  to  hold  the  bridle.  Under  this 
fafcguard,  the  rhetorician  ifTued  forth,  and  the  firft  part  of  the 
fpeech  was  performed  without  accident;  but  when,  by  way 
of  relieving  the  declaimer,  the  whole  mil-itary  band  began  to 
Hourifh  ira^  the  horfe,  even  more  patriotic  than  his  rider, 
curvetted  and  twifled  with  fo  much  animation,  that  however 
the  fpe(Slators  might  be  delighted,  the  orator  was  far  from 
participating  in  their  fatisfacStion.  After  all  this  the  fpeech  was 
to  be  finiflied,  and  the  filence  of  the  mufic  did  not  immedi- 
ately tranquillize  the  animal.  The  orator's  eye  wandered 

from  the  paper  that  contained  his  fpeech,  with  wiftful  glan- 
ces towards  the  mane;  the  fervor  of  his  indignation  againft 
the  Auftrians  was  frequently  calmed  by  the  involuntary  frifk^ 
ings  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to;  and  at  the  very  crifis  of 
the  emphatic  declaration,  he  feemed  much  lefs  occupied  by 
his  country's  danger  than  his  own. — 7"he  people,  who  were 
highly  amufed,  I  dare  fay,  conceived  the  whole  ceremony  to 
be  a  rejoicing,  and  at  every  repetition  that  the  country  was 
ill  danger,  joined  with  great  glee  in  the  chorus  of  ira,*--^ 


*  The  oration  confifted  of  feveral  parts,  each  ending  with  at 
kind  of  burden  of  **  Citoyens,  la  patri  ell  en  danger;"  and  the- 
arrangers  of  the  ceremony  had  not  feledlcd  appropriate  mufic  : 
fo  that  the  band,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  play  nothing  elfe 
on  public  occafions,  ftrack  up  ira  at  every  declaration  thaE 
the  country  was  in  danger ! 
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Many  of  the  fpecSlatort?)  I  believe,  had  for  fome  time  been  con- 
vinced  of  the  danger  that  threatened  the  country,  and  did  not 
flippofe  it  iTiuch  iiicreafcd  by  the  events  of  the  v^^ar;  others 
Were  pleafed  with  a  fhow,  v^ithout  troubling  themfelves  about 
the  occafion  of  it;  and  the  mafs,  except  when  rouzed  to  at- 
tention by  their  favorite  air,  or  the  exhibitions  of  the  equef- 
trian  orator,  loolced  on  with  vacant  ftupidity. — This  tremen- 
dous flag  is  now  fufpended  from  a  window  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  where  it  is  to  remain  until  the  infcription  it  wears  fhall 
no  longer  be  true;  and  I  heartily  wifh,  the  diftrefles  of  the 
country  may  not  be  more  durable  than  the  texture  on  which 
they  arc  proclaimed* 

Our  journey  is  fixed  for  to-morrow,  and  ail  the  morning 
has  been  palled  in  attendance  for  our  palTports. — This  affair 
is  not  fo  quickly  difpatched  as  you  may  imagine.  The  French 
are,  indeed,  faid  to  be  a  very  lively  people,  but  we  miflake 
their  volubility  for  vivacity;  for  -in  their  public  offices,  their 
fhopSj  and  in  any  tranfaclion  of  bufmefs,  no  people  on  eartli 
Can  be  more  tedious— they  are  flow,  irregular,  and  loquaci- 
ous; and  a  retail  Englifh  Quaker,  with  alibis  formahties. 
Would  difpofe  of  half  his  fiock  in  lefs  time  than  you  can  pur- 
chafe  a  three  ibis  flamp  from  a  brifk  French  Commis.  You 
may,  therefore,  conceive,  that  this  official  portraiture  of  fo 
many  females  was  a  work  of  time,  and  not  very  pleafant  to 
the  originals.  The  delicacy  of  an  EngHfhman  maybeftiock- 
ed  at  the  idea  of  examining  and  regiltering  a  lady's  features, 
-  one  after  another,  like  the  articles  of  a  bill  of  lading;  but  the 
cold  and  fyftematic  gallantry  of  a  Frenchman  is  not  fo  fcru- 
pulous.  The  officer,  however,  who  is  employed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  here,  is  civil,  and  1  fufpeded  the  infinity  of  my  nofe, 
and  the  acutenefs  of  Mad.  de  's  chin,  might  have  dis- 
concerted him ;  but  he  extricated  himfelf  very  decently.  My 
nofe  is  enrolled  in  the  order  of  aquilines,  and  the  old  lady's 
chin  pared  oft  to  a  "  menton  unpen  pointu."* 

Tne  carriages  are  ordered  for  feven  to-morrow.  ReCol- 
le6t,  that  ieven  females,  with  all  their  appointm'ents,  arc  to 
occupy  them,  and  then  calculate  the  hour  I  fhall  begin  in- 
c^fealing  my  diftance  from  England  and  my  friends. — 1  fliall 


*  A  longifh  chin. 
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not  do  it  without  regret;  yet,  perhaps,  you  will  be  leii  m- 
clined  to  pity  me  than  the  unfortunate  wights  who  are  to  es- 
cort us. — A  journey  of  an  hundred  miles,  with  French  horfes> 
French  carriages,  French  harnefs,  and  fuch  an  unreafonable 
female  charge,  is,  I  confefs,  in  great  humility,  not  to  be  ven- 
tured on  without  a  moft  determined  patience. — I  fhall  write 
to  jou  on  our  arrival  at  Arras;  and  am>  till  then,  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places. 

Yours* 


Hesdin, 

WE  arrived  here  laft  nighty  notwlthilanding  the  diffi- 
culties of  our  firll: fetting out,  intolerable  time;  but 
I  have  gained  fo  little  in  point  of  repofe,  that  I  might  as  well 
have  continued  my  journey. — We  are  lodged  at  an  inn  which^ 
though  large  and  the  beft  in  the  town,  is  fo  difguftingly  fil- 
thy, that  I  could  not  determine  to  undrefs  myfelf,  and  am 
now  up  and  fcribbling,  till  my  companions  fhali  be  ready.— 
Our  embarkation  will,  I  forefee,  be  a  work  of  time  and  la- 
bor; for  my  friend,.  Mad.  de  ,  befides  the  ufual  attend- 
ants on  a  French  woman,  a  femme  de  chamhre^  and  a  lap-dog^ 
travels  with  fevcrai  cages  of  canary-birds,  fome  pots  of  curi- 
ous exotics,  and  a  favorite  cat;  all  of  which  mull  bedifpofed 
of  fo  as  to  produce  no  intefline  commotions  during  the  jour- 
ney.— Now  if  you  confider  the  nature  of  thefe  fellow-travel- 
lers, you  will  aJlow  it  not  fo  eafy  a  matter  as  may  at  firfl  be 
fuppofed,efpecially  as  their  fair  miftreis  will  not  allow  any  of 
them  to  be  placed  in  any  other  carriage  than  her  own.- — A 
fray  happened  yeflerday  between  the  cat  and  the  dog,  during 
which  the  birds  were  overfet,  and  the  plants  broken. — Poor 

M.  de  ,  with  a  fort  of  rueful  good  nature,,  feparated  the- 

combatantsj  reflored  order,  and  was  obliged  to  purchafe  peace 
by  charging  himfelf  with  the  care  of  the  aggrefTor. 

I  fhould  not  have  dwelt  fo  long  on  thefe  trifling  occur- 
rences, but  that  they  are  characteriflic. — In  England,  this 
paifion  for  animals  is  chiefly  confined  to  old  maids,  but  here 
it  is  general.  Almoft  every  v/oman,  however  numerous  her 
family,  has  a  nurfery  of  birds,  an  angola,  and  two  or  three 
Jap- dogs,  who  (hare  h^r  cares  with  her  hufband  and  childr&n. 
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The  dogs  have  all  romantic  names,  and  are  enquired  after 
with  fo  much  folicitude  when  they  do  not  make  one  in  a  vifit, 
that  I  was  fome  time  before  I  difcovered  that  Nina  and  Ro^ 
fine  were  not  the  young  ladies  of  the  family.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  feen  any  hufband,  however  mafter  of  his  houfe  in 
other  refpedts,  daring  enough  to  difplace  a  favourite  animal, 
even  though  it  occupied  the  only  vacant fauteuiL 

The  entraiKe  into  Artois  from  Picardy,  though  confound- 
ed by  the  new  divifion,  is  fufficiently  marked  by  a  higher  cul- 
tivation, and  a  more  fertile  foih  The  whole  country  we  have 
pafled  is  agreeable,  but  uniform;  the  roads  are  good,  aild 
planted  on  each  fide  with  trees,  moftly  elms,  except  here  and 
there  fome  rows  of  poplar  or  apple.  The  land  is  all  open, 
and  fown  in  diviiions  of  corn,  carrots,  potatoes,  tobacco,  and 
poppies — of  which  laft  they  make  a  coarfe  kind  of  oil  for  the 
ufe  of  painters.  The  country  is  entirely  flat,  and  the  view 
every  where  bounded  by  woods  interfperfed  with  villages, 
whofe  little  fpires  peeping  through  the  trees  have  a  very 
pleafmg  effect. 

The  people  of  Artois  are  faid  to  be  highly  fuperftitious, 
and  we  have  already  pafled  a  number  of  fmall  chapels  and 
croffes,  erected  by  the  road  fide,  and  furrounded  by  tufts  of 
trees.  Thefc  are  the  inventions  of  a  miftaken  piety;  yet 
they  are  not  entirely  without  their  ufe,  and  I  cannot  help  re- 
garding them  with  more  complacence  than  a  rigid  Proteftant 
might  think  allowable.  The  weary  traveller  here  finds  fhel- 
ter  from  a  mid-day  fun,  and  folaces  his  mind  while  he  repo- 
fes  his  body.  The  glittering  equipage  rolls  by — he  recalls 
the  painful  fteps  he  has  paft,  anticipates  thofe  which  yet  re- 
main, and  perhaps  is  tempted  to  repine:  but  when  he  turns 
his  eye  on  the  crofs  of  Him  who  has  promifcd  a  recompence  * 
to  the  fufFercrs  of  this  world,  he  checks  the  figh  of  envy,  for- 
gets the  luxury  which  excited  it,  and  purfues  his  way  with 
refignation.  The  Proteftant  religion  proi'cribes,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Englifh  renders  unnecelTary,  thefe  fenfible  ob- 
jCvEts  of  devotion;  but  I  have  been  always  of  opinion,  that 
the  levity  of  the  French  in  general  would  make  them  inca- 
pable of  perfevering  in  a  form  of  worfhip  equally  abftrac^ted 
and  rational.  The  Spaniards,  and  even  the  Italians,  might  a- 
bolifti  their  crofles  and  images,  and  yet  prcfcrve  their  Chris- 
tianity; but  if  the  French  ceafed  to  be  bigots,  they  would  be- 
come atheills. 
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This  is  a  fmall  fortified  town,  though  not  of  ftrength  to> 
offer  any  refiftance  to  artillery.  Its  proximity  to  the  frontier^ 
and  the  dread  of  the  Auflrians,  make  the  inhabitants  very  pa- 
triotic— We  were  furrounded  by  a  great,  croud  of  people  on 
our  arrival,  who  had  fome  fufpicion  that  we  were  emigrating  j 
however,  as  foon  as  our  pafTports  were  examiiied  and  declar- 
ed legal,  they  retired  very  peaceably. 

The  approach  of  the  enemy  keeps  up  the  fpirit  of  the  peo- 
ple; and,  notwithftanding  their  diffatisfadion  at  the  late  e- 
vcnts,  they  have  not  yet  felt  the  change  of  their  government 
fufHciently  to  defire  the  invafion  of  an  Auflrian  army.  Every 
village,  every  cottage,  hailed  us  with  the  cry  of  Vive  la  na^ 
tion  !  The  cabaret  invites  you  to  drink  beer  a  la  nation^  and 
offers  you  lodging  a  la  nation — the  chandler's  fhop  fells  you 
fnuff  and  hair-powder  a  la  nation — and  there  are  even  patri- 
otic barbers  whofe  figns  inform  you,  that  you  may  be  fhaved 
and  have  your  teeth  drawn  a  la  nation  ! — Thefe  are  a6ts  of 
patriotifm  one  cannot  reafonably  object  to;  but  the  frequent 
and  tedious  examination  of  one's  paffports  by  people  who 
can't  read,  is  not  quite  fo  inoffenfive,  and  1  fometimes  lofe  my 
patience. — A  very  vigilant  Garde  Nationale  yefterday,  after 
i'peliing  my  pafl'port  over  for  ten  minutes,  objected  that  it  wa& 
not  a  good  one.  I  maintained  that  it  was  ;  and  feeling  a  mo- 
mentary importance  at  the  reeoUeclion  of  my  country,  add- 
ed, in  an  afluring  tone,  "  Et  d'ailleurs  je  fuis  Anglaife  et 

par  confcquent  litre  d'aller  ou  ton  me y^;y/Z'/^?."*-^The  man 
flared,  but  admitted  my  argument,  and  we  palled  on. 

My  room  door  is  half  open,  and  gives  me  a  profpecl  into 

that  of  Mad.  de  L  's,  which  is  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 

paffage.  She  has  not  yet  put  on  her  cap,  but  her  grey  hair  is 
profufcly  pov/dered ;  and,  with  no  other  garments  than  a  fhort 
under  petticoat  and  a  corfet,  fhe  ftands  for  the  edification  of 
all  who  pafs,  putting  on  her  rouge  with  a  ftick  and  a  bundle 
of  cotton  tied  to  the  end  of  it. — All  travellers  agree  in  de- 
fcribing  great  indelicacy  to  the  French  women ;  yet  I  have  feeu 
no  accounts  which  exaggerate  it,  and  fcarce  any  that  have  not 
been  more  favorable  than  a  ftri<Sl  adherence  to  truth  might 
juflify. — This  inattradtive  part  of  the  female  national  characr.. 


*  *'  Befides,  I  am  a  native  of  England,  and,  confec^uently, 
**  have  a  right  to  go  where  J  pieafe. 
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tt-r  is  not  confined  to  the  lower  or  middling  clafles  of  life; 
and  an  Englilh  woman  is  as  likely  to  be  put  to  tlie  blulh  in 
the  boudoir  of  a  Marquifc,  as  in  the  (hop  of  the  grifette^  whigh 
lerves  alfo  for  her  drelfing-room. 

If  I  am  not  too  idle,  or  too  much  amufed,  you  will  foon  be 
informed  of  my  arrival  at  Arras;  but  though  I  fhould  ne- 
p:le6l  to  write,  be  perfuaded  I  (hall  never  ceafe  to  be,  with 
affedlion  and  efteem, 

YourSj  &c. 


Arras,  August,  1792. 

THE  appearance  of  Arras  is  not  bufy  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  becaufe  its  population  is  not  equal  to  its 
extent;  and  as  it  is  a  large,  without  being  a  commercial  town, 
it  rather  offers  a  view  of  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  wealth, 
than  of  the  buftle  and  adtivlty  by  which  it  is  procured.  The 
ftreets  are  moftly  narrow  and  ill-paved,  and  the  Ihops  look 
heavy  and  mean;  but  the  hotels,  which  chiefly  occupy  the 
low  town,  are  large  and  numerous.  What  is  called  la'  Petite 
Place,  is  really  very  large,  and  fmall  only  in  com.parifon  with 
the  great  one,  which,  I  believe,  is  the  largeft  in  France. — It 
is,  indeed,  an  immenfe  quadrangle — thehoufes  are  in  the  Spa- 
nifh  form,  and  it  has  an  arcade  all  around  it. — The  Spaniards, 
by  whom  it  was  built,  forgot,  probably,  that  this  kind  of  fhel- 
ter  would  not  be  fo  defirable  here  as  in  their  own  climate.— 
The  manufacture  of  tapeftry,  which  a  fmgle  line  of  Shak- 
fpeare  has  immortalized,  and  aflbciated  with  the  mirthful  im- 
age of  his  fat  Knight,  has  fallen  into  decay. — The  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  woollen  are  but  inconliderable;  and  one, 
which  exiftcd  till  lately,  of  a  very  durable  porcelain,  is  total- 
ly negledled. — The  principal  article  of  commerce  is  lace, 
which  is  made  here  in  great  quantities. — The  people  of  all 
ages,  from  five  years  old  to  feventy,  are  employed  in  this  de- 
licate fabrick. — In  fine  weather  you  will  fee  whole  llreets 
liiied  with  females,  each  with  her  cufhion  on  her  lap. — The 
people  of  Arras  are  uncommonly  dirty,  and  the  lacemakers 
do  not,  in  this  matter  differ  from  their  fellow-citizens;  yet  at 
the  door  of  a  houfe,  which,  but  for  the  furrounding  ones,  you 
would  fuppofe  the  common  receptacle  of  all  the  filth  in  the 
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vicinage,  is  often  feated  a  female  artlzan,  whofe  fingers  are 
forming  a  point  of  unblemifhed  whitenefs.  It  Is  inconceiva- 
ble how  faft  the  bobbins  move  under  their  hands;  and  they 
feem  to  beftow  fo  little  attention  on  their  work,  that  it  looks 
more  like  the  amufement  of  idlenefs  than  an  effort  of  indus- 
try.— I  am  no  judge  of  the  arguments  of  philofophers  and  po- 
liticians for  and  eigatnji  the  ufe  of  luxury  in  a  ftate;  but  if  it 
be  allowable  at  all,  much  may  be  faid  in  favor  of  this  pleafing 
article  of  it. — Children  may  be  taught  to  make  Tt  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  they  can  work  at  home  under  the  infpe6tion  of 
their  parents,  which  is  certainly  preferable  to  crouding  them 
together  in  manufactories,  where  their  health  is  injured,  and 
their  morals  are  corrupted. 

By  requiring  no  more  implements  than  about  five  {hillings 
will  purchafe,  a  lacemaker  is  not  dependent  on  the  (hopkeep- 
er,  nor  the  head  of  a  manufactory.  All  who  choofe  to  work 
have  it  in  their  power,  and  can  difpofe  of  the  produce  of  their 
labor,  without  being  at  the  mercy  of  an  avaricious  employ- 
er; for  though  a  tolerable  good  workwoman  can  gain  a  de- 
cent livelihood  by  felling  to  the  ftiops,  yet  the  profit  of  the 
retailer  is  fo  great,  that  if  he  rejeCled  a  piece  of  lace,  or  re- 
fufed  to  give  a  reafonable  price  for  it,  a  certain  fale  would  be 
found  with  the  individual  confumer:  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the 
independence  of  this  employ,  that  no  one  will  at  prefent  dis- 
pofe  of  her  work  for  paper  ^  and  it  ft  ill  continues  to  be  paid  for 
in  money. — Another  argument  in  favor  of  encouraging  lace- 
making  is,  that  it  cannot  be  ufurped  by  men,  you  may  have 
men-milliners,  men-mantuamakers,  and  even  ladies*  valets, 
but  you  cannot  well  fafhion  the  clumfy  and  inflexible  fingers 
of  man  to  lace-making. — We  import  great  quantities  of  lace 
from  this  country,  yet  I  imagine  we  might,  by  attention,  be 
enabled  to  fupply  other  countries,  inftead  of  purchafing  abroad 
ourfclves. — The  art  of  fpinniiig  is  daily  improving  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  if  thread  fufficiently  fine  can  be  manufactured,  there 
is  no  reafon  why  we  fhould  not  equal  our  neighbors  in  the 
beauty  of  this  article.  The  hands  of  Englifh  women  are  more 
delicate  than  thofe  of  the  French ;  and  our  climate  is  much 
the  fame  as  that  of  Brufiels,  Arras,  Lifle,  &c.  where  the  fin- 
eft  lace  is  made. 

The  population  of  Arras  is  eftimated  at  about  twenty-five 
thoufand  fouls,  though  many  people  tell  me  it  is  greater.  It 
has,  however,  been  lately  much  thinned  by  emigration,  fup- 
preflion  of  convents,  and  the  decline  of  trade,  occafioned  by 
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the  abfence  of  ib  many  rich  inhabitants. — The  Jacobins  are 
here  become  very  formidable;  they  have  taken  poiieffion  of 
a  church  for  their  meetings,  and,  from  being  die  ridicule,  are 
become  the  terror  of  all  moderate  people, 

yefl:erday  was  appointed  for  taking  the  new  oath  of  liber- 
ty and  equality.  I  did  not  fee  the  ceremony,  as  the  town  was 
in  much  confufion,  and  it  was  deemed  unfafe  to  be  from  home. 
1  underftand  it  was  attended  only  by  the  refufe  of  the  people, 
and  that,  as  a  gaUa?itcrte  analogue^  the  Prefident  of  the  de- 
partment gave  his  arm  to  Madame  Duchene,  who  (zWs  ap- 
ples in  a  cellar,  and  is  Preftdente  of  the  Jacobin  club. — It  is, 
however,  reported  to-day,  that  fhe  is  in  difgrace  with  the  fo- 
ciety  for  her  condefcenfion ;  and  her  parading  the  town  with 
a  man  of  forty  thoufand  livres  a  year  is  thought  to  be  too  great 
a  compliment  to  the  ariftocracy  of  riches:  fo  that  Monf.  Ic 
Prefident's  political  gallantry  has  availed  him  nothing.  He 
has  debafed  and  made  himfelf  the  ridicule  of  the  Ariltocrates 
and  Conflitutionalifls,  without  paying  his  court,  as  he  intend- 
ed, to  the  popular  faction. — I  would  always  wifli  it  to  hap- 
pen fo  to  thofe  who  offer  up  incenfe  to  the  mob.  As  human 
beings,  as  one's  fellow-creatures,  the  poor  and  uninformed 
have  a  claim  to  our  affection  and  benevolence,  but  when  they 
become  legiflators,  they  are  abfurd  and  contemptible  tyrants. 
— A  propos — we  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  this  new  fove- 
reignty  by  illuminating  the  houfe  on  the  occafion;  and  this 
was  not  ordered  by  nocturnal  vociferation  as  in  England,  but 
by  a  regular  command  from  an  officer  depute  !  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

I  am  concerned  to  fee  the  people  accuftomed  to  take  a 
number  of  incompatible  oaths  with  indifference:  it  neither 
will  nor  can  come  to  any  good ;  and  I  am  ready  to  exclaim 
with  Juliet — "  Swear  not  at  a)l:'*  Or,  if  ye  mult  fwear  quar- 
rel not  with  the  Pope,  that  your  contciences  may  at  leaff  be 
relieved  by  difpenfations  and  indulgences. 

To-morrow  we  go  to  Lifle,  notwithffanding  tlie  report 
that  it  has  already  been  fummoned  to  furrender. — You  will 
fcarcely  fuppofe  it  poflible,  yet  we  find  it  difficult  to  learn  the 
certainty  of  this,  at  the  diftance  of  only  thirty  miles;  but 
communication  is  much  lefs  frequent  and  eafy  here  than  ia 
England. — I  am  not  one  of  thofe  "  unfortunate  women  who 

delight  in  war;"  and,  perhaps,  the  fight  of  tins  place,  fo 
famous  for  its  fortifications,  will  not  be  very  amufing  to  me, 
nor  furnifli  much  matter  of  communication  for  my  friends  ^ 
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but  I  fhall  write,  if  it  be  only  to  aflure  you  that  I  am  not 
made  prize  of  by  the  Auftriaiis. 

Yours,  &c. 

■  '"irii  TtliiiiiMii  — , 

Lisle,  August,  1792. 

YOU  reftlefs  iflanders,  who  arc  continually  racking  im- 
agination to  perfe£l  the  art  of  moving  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  who  can  drop  afleep  in  a  carriage  and  wake 
at  an  hundred  miles  diftance,  have  no  notion  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  day's  journey  here — In  the  firft  place,  all  the 
horfes  of  private  perfons  have  been  taken  for  the  ufe  of  the 
army,  and  thofe  for  hire  are  conftantly  employed  in  going  to 
the  camp — hence  there  is  a  difficulty  in  procuring  horfes. — 
Then  a  French  carriage  is  never  in  order,  and  in  France  a 
job  is  not  to  be  done  juft  when  you  want  it — fo  that  there  is 
often  a  difficulty  in  finding  vehicles — Then  there  is  the  dif- 
ficulty of  paflports,  and  the  difficulty  of  gates,  if  you  want  to 
depart  early. — Then  the  difficulties  of  patching  harnels  on  the 
road,  and,  above  all,  the  inflexible  fang  froid  of  drivers. — All 
thefe  things  confldered,  you  will  not  wonder  that  we  came 
here  a  day  after  we  intended,  and  arrived  at  night,  when  we 
ought  to  have  arrived  at  noon. — The  carriage  wanted  a  trif- 
fling  repair,  a.id  we  could  get  neither  pafl^ports  nor  horfes.— 
The  horfes  were  gone  to  the  army — the  municipality  to  the 
club — and  the  blackfmith  was  employed  at  the  barracks  in 
making  a  patriotic  harangue  to  the  foldiers.  But  we  at  length 
furmounted  all  thefe  obftacles,and  reached  this  place  laft  night. 

The  road  between  Arras  and  Lifle  is  equally  rich  with 
that  we  paflTed  before,  but  is  much  more  diverfified.- — The 
plain  of  Lens  is  now  fuch  a  fcene  of  fertility,  that  one  forgets 
it  has  once  been  that  of  war  and  carnage. — We  endeavored 
to  learn  in  the  town  whereabouts  the  column  was  erected  tliat 
commemorates  that  famous  battle,*  but  no  one  feemed  to 
know  any  thing  of  the  matter. — One  who,  we  flattered  our- 
feives,  looked  more  intelligent  than  the  reft,  and  whom  wc 
fuppofed  might  be  an  attorney,  upon  being  afked  for  this  fpot. 


*  1648, 
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— (where,  added  Mr.  de  ,  by  way  of  affifting  his  me- 
mory, "  le  Prince  de  Condi  s'eji  battu  fi  bien^^ ) — replied. 
Pour  la  hataille  je  n'eJi  fais  rein^  mais  pour  le  Prijice  de 
Cmde  il  y  a  deja  quelque  terns  qii  il  eji  emigre — on  le  dit  d 
CobUntz,"* — After  this  we  thought  it  in  vain  to  make  any 
farther  enquiry,  and  continued  our  walk  about  the  town. 

Mr.  P  ,  who,  according  to  French  cuftom,  had  not 

breakfailed,  took  a  fancy  to  ftop  at  a  baker's  fhop  and  buy  a 
roll. — The  man  beftowed  fo  much  more  civility  on  us  than 
our  two  fols  were  worth,  that  I  obferved,  on  quitting  the  fhop, 

I  was  fare  he  muft  be  an  Ariftocrate. — Mr.  P  ,  who  is 

a  warm  Conftitutionalift,  difputed  the  juftice  of  my  inference, 
and  we  agreed  to  return,  and  learn  the  baker's  political  prin- 
ciples.— After  aiking  for  more  rolls,  we  accofted  him  with 
the  ufual  phrafe,  "  Et  vousy  Monfieur^  vous  etcs  bon patriate 
— "  Jhy  man  Dieu^  oui^  (replied  he,)  ilfautbien  I'etre  apre- 

fent''-\ — Mr.  P  admitting  the  man's  tone  of  voice  and 

countenance  as  good  evidence,  and  acknowledged  I  was  right. 
— It  is  certain  that  the  French  have  taken  it  into  their  heads, 
that  coarfenefs  of  maimers  is  a  neceflary  confequence  of  li- 
berty, and  that  there  is  a  kind  of  leze  natioyi  in  being  too  ci- 
vil; fo  that,  in  general,  I  think  I  can  difcover  the  principles 
of  (hop-keepers,  even  without  the  indications  of  a  melancho- 
ly mien  at  the  ailignats,  or  lamentations  on  the  times.  • 

The  new  doclrine  of  primeval  equality  has  already  made 
fome  progrcfs. — At  a  fmall  inn  at  Carvin,  where,  upon  the 
alTurance  that  they  had  every  thing  in  the  world,  we  flopped 
to  dine,  on  my  obf^rving  they  had  laid  more  covers  than  were 
iieceiTary,  the  woman  anfwered,  "  Et  les  do?neJiiqueSy  ne  di^ 
nent  ils  pa5?''X — ^^^^  with  us,  and  the  plates 

were  taken  away;  but  we  heard  her  muttering  in  the  kitchen, 
that  (he  believed  we  were  ariftocrates  going  to  emigrate. — . 


•  "  Where  the  Prince  of  Conde  fought  fo  gallantly.'*—— 
As  to  the  battle  I  know  nothing  about  the  matter;  but  for 
**  the  Prince  of  Coiide  he  emigrated  fome  time  fmce — they  ixy 
he  is  at  Coblcntz." 

jh  And  you.  Sir,  are,  without  doubt,  a  good  patriot?"-^ 
Oh  Lord,  Sir,  yes;  one'i  obliged  to  be  fo,  now  a-days.'* 

X  And,  pray,  arc  the  fervants  to  have  no  dinner?'* 
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She  might  imagine  alfo  that  we  were  difRcult  to  fatisfy,  for  wc 
found  it  impoiiible  to  dine,  and  left  the  houfe  hungry,  not- 
withflanding  there  was  "  every  thing  in  the  world'*  in  it. 

On  the  road  between  Carvin  and  Liile  we  faw  Dumouriez, 
who  is  going  to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  and  has  now 
been  viiiting  the  camp  of  Maulde.  He  appears  to  be  under 
the  middle  fize,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  with  a  brown 
complexion,  dark  eyes>  and  an  animated  countenance.  He 
was  not  originally  diftinguifbed  either  by  birth  or  fortune, 
and  has  arrived  at  his  prefent  fituation  by  a  concurrence  of 
fortuitous  circumilances,  by  great  and  various  talents,  much 
'  addrefs,  and  a  fpirit  of  intrigue.  He  is  now  fupported  by  the 
prevailing  party,  and,  I  confefs,  I  could  not  regard  with  much 
complacence  a  man,  whom  the  machinations  of  the  Jacobins 
had  forced  into  die  miiiiitry,  and  whofe  hypocritical  and  af- 
fected refignation  has  contributed  to  deceive  the  people,  and 
ruin  the  King. 

Lifle  has  all  the  air  of  a  great  town,  and  the  mixture  of 
-  commercial  indudry  and  military  occupation  gives  it  a  very 
gay  and  populous  appearance. — The  Lillois  are  highly  pa- 
triotic, highly  incenfcd  againft  the  Auftrians,  and  regard  the 
approaching  fiege  with  more  contempt  than  apprehenfion.  I 
alked  the  fervant  who  was  making  my  bed  this  morning,  how 
far  the  enemy  was  oiF.-  Une  lieue  et  demiey  ou  deux  lieues^ 
"  a  jnoins-i  quails  7ie  fiient  plus  avances  depuis  hiery^*  xt^Yi^i 
fhe,  with  the  utnioit  indifference.^ — I  own,.I  did  not  much  ap- 
prove of  fuch  a  vicinage,  and  a  view  of  the  fortifications  (which 
did  no  make  the  lefs  imprefEon,  becaufe  I  did  not  underftand 
them,)  was  abfolutely  necelfaiy  to-  raiie  my  drooping  cour- 
age. 

This  morning  was  dedicated  to  vifiting  the  churches,  ci- 
tadel,, and  Colliiee  (a  place  of  amufement  in  the  manner  of 
our  Vauxhall);  but  all  thefe  things  have  been  fo  often  de- 
fcribed  by  much  abler  pens,  that  I  cannot  modeftly  pretend  to 
add  any  thing  on  the  fubject. 

In  the  evening  we  were  at  the  theatre,  which  is4arge  and 
bandfom.e  i  and  the  conftant  refidence  of  a  numerous  garri- 
fba  enables  it  to  entertain  a  very  good  fet  of  performers 


*  "A  league  and  a  half,  or  two  leagues  j  unlei^,  indeed^ 
thtty  have  idvanced  fiace  yeflerda/.'* 
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their  operas  in  particular  are  extremely  well  got  up.  

(aw  Z emirs  et  Azor  given  better  than  at  Drury  Lane.  - 

In  the  farce,  which  was  called  Le  Francis  a  Londres^  was 
introduced  a  chara6ler  they  called  that  of  an  Engliftiman, 
(Jack  Roaftbeef,)  who  pays  his  addrelles  to  a  nobleman's 
daughter,  in  a  box  coat,  a  large  hat  flouched  over  his  eyes, 
and  an  oaken  towel  in  his  hand — in  fhort,  the  whole  figure 
exadly  refembling  that  of  a  watchman. — His  converfation  is 
grofs  and  farcaftic,  interlarded  with  oaths,  or  relieved  by  fits 
of  fiillen  taciturnity — fuch  a  lover  as  one  may  fuppofe,  tho' 
rich,  and  the  choice  of  the  lady's  father,  makes  no  impreliion ; 
and  the  author  has  flattered  the  national  vanity  by  making  the 
heroine  give  the  preference  to  a  French  Marquis. — Now 
there  is  no  doubt  but  nine-tenths  of  the  audience  thought  this 
a  good  portraiture  of  the  Englifh  character,  and  enjoyed  it 
with  all  the  fatisfadion  of  confcious  fuperiority. — The  igno- 
rance that  prevails  with  regard  to  our  manners  and  cuftoms, 
among  a  people  fo  near  us,  is  furprifing. — It  is  true,  that  tbe 
nohlejfe  who  have  vilited  England  with  proper  recommenda- 
tions, and  have  been  mtroduced  to  the  beft  fociety,  do  us  jus- 
tice: the  men  of  letters  alfo,  who  from  party  motives,  ex- 
tol every  thing  Engliih,  have  done  us  perhaps  more  than  jus- 
tice.— But  I  fpeak  of  the  French  in  general  ^  not  the  lower 
clalfcs  only,  but  the  gentry  of  the  provmces,  and  even  thofc 
who  in  other  refpects  have  pretenfions  to  information. — The 
fad:  is,  living  in  England  is  expenfive:  a  Frenchman,  whofc 
income  here  fupports  him  as  a  gentleman,  goes  over  and  finds 
all  his  habits  of  ceconomy  infufficient  to  keep  him  from  ex- 
ceeding the  limits  he  had  prefcribed  to  himfelf. — His  decent 
lodging  alone  cofts  him  a  great  part  of  his  revenue,  and  o- 
bliges  him  to  be  ftricSlly  pariimonious  of  the  rell.  This  drives 
him  to  afTociate  chiefly  with  his  own  countrymen,  to  dine  at 
obfcure  cofFee-houfes,  and  pay  his  court  to  opera-dancers. — 
He  fees,  indeed,  our  theatres,  our  public  walks,  the  outfide 
of  our  palaces,  and  the  infide  of  churches:  but  this  gives  him 
no  idea  of  the  manners  of  the  people  in  fuperibr  lifo,  or  even 
of  eafy  fortune. — Thus  he  goes  home,  and  alierti  to  his  un- 
travelled  countrymen,  that  our  King  and  Nobility  are  ill- 
lodged,  our  churches  mean,  and  that  the  Engliih  arc  barbari- 
ans, who  dine  without  foup,  ufe  no  napkin,  and  eat  with  their 
knives. — I  have  heard  a  geiitlcman  of  fome  refpetStabiliry  here 
obfervc,  that  our  ufual  dinner  v/as  an  immcnfe  joint  of  meat 
half  dreft,  and  a  dilh  of  vegetables  fcarcely  drelf  at  ali.~~ 
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Upon  queftloning  him,  I  difcovered  he  had  lodged  in  St.  Mar- 
tin's Lane,  had  likewife  boarded  at  a  country  attorney's  of 
the  loweft  clafs,  and  dined  at  an  ordinary  at  A4argate. 

Some  few  weeks  ago,  the  Marquis  de  P  fct  out  from 

Paris  in  the  dihgence,  and  accompanied  by  his  fervant,  with 
a  defign  of  emigrating. — Their  only  fellow-traveller  was  an 
Engliihman,  whom  they  frequently  addrefled,  and  endeavor- 
ed to  enter  into  converfation  with;  but  he  either  remained 
filent,  or  gave  them  to  underftand  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  language.  Under  this  perfuafion  the  Marquis  and  his  va- 
let freely  difcufled  their  affairs,  arranged  their  plan  of  emi- 
gration, and  exprefled,  with  little  ceremony,  their  political  o- 
pinions. — At  the  end  of  their  journey  they  were  denounced 
by  their  companion,  and  conducted  to  prifon. — The  magi- 
ftrate  who  took  the  information  mentioned  the  circumftance 
when  I  happened  to  be  prefent.  Indignant  at  fuch  an  aci:  in 
an  Engliihman,  1  enquired  his  name.  You  will  judge  of  my 
furprize,  when  he  aflured  me  it  was  the  Engiifh  AmbaHador. 
I  obferved  to  him,  that  it  was  not  common  for  our  Ambas- 
fadors  to  travel  in  ftage-coaehes :  this,  he  faid,  he  knew;  but 
that  having  reafon  to  fufpeifl  the  Marquis,  Monfieur  I'Am- 
bafladeur  had  had  the  goodncfs  to  have  him  watched,  and  had 

taken  this  journey  on  purpofe  to  dete£t  him.  It  was  not 

without  much  reafoning,  and  the  evidence  of  a  lady  who  had 
been  in  England  long  enough  to  know  the  impoffibility  of 

fuch  a  thing,  that  I  would  juftify  Lord  G  from  this  piece 

of  complaiiance  to  the  Jacobms,  and  convince  the  worthy 
niagiftrate  he  had  been  impofed  upon:  yet  this  man  is  the 
Profiffor  of  Eloquence  at  a  college,  is  the  oracle  of  the  Ja- 
cobin fociet)',  and  may  perhaps  become  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention. This  feems  fo  almoft  incredibly  abfurd,  that  I  fhould 
fear  to  repeat  it,  were  it  not  known  to  many  befides  myfelf; 
but  I  think  I  may  venture  to  pronounce,  from  my  own  ob- 
fervation,  and  that  of  others,  whofe  j  udgment,  and  occafions 
of  exercifing  it,  give  weight  to  their  opinions,  that  the  gene- 
rality of  the  French  who  have  read  a  little,  are  mere  pedajits, 
nearly  unacquainted  with  modern  nations,  their  commercial 
and  political  relation,  their  internal  laws,  characters,  or  man- 
ners. Their  ftudies  are  chiefly  confined  to  Rollin  and  Plu- 
tarch, the  deiftical  works  of  Voltaire,  and  the  vifionary  poli- 
tics of  Jean  Jacques.  Hence  they  amufe  their  hearers  with 
allufions  to  Caefar,  and  Lycurgus,  the  Rubicon,  and  Ther- 
mopyls.    Hence  they  pretend  to  be  too  enlightened  for  be- 
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lief,  and  defpife  all  governments  not  founded  on  the  Conirat 
Social^  or  the  Profejfton  de  Foi. — They  are  an  age  removed 
from  the  ufeful  literature  and  general  information  of  the  mid- 
dle clafTes  in  our  own  country — they  talk  familiarly  of  Spar- 
ta and  Lacedaemon,  and  have  about  the  fame  idea  of  Rufiia, 
'  as  they  have  of  Caifraria. 

Yours, 


Lisle. 

''A  /TARRIED  to  another,  and  that  before  thofe  fhoes 
j[\/J[_  "  were  old  with  which  fhe  followed  my  poor  father 
"  to  the  grave." — There  is  fcarcely  any  circumftance,  or  fitu- 
ation,  in  which,  if  one's  memory  were  good,  one  fliould  not 

be  mentally  quoting  Shakefpeare.  1  have  juft  now  been 

whifpcring  the  above,  as  I  pafled  the  altar  of  liberty,  which 
Hill  remains  on  the  Grande  Place.  But  "  a  month,  a  little 
month,*'  ago,  on  this  altar,  the  French  fwore  to  maintain  the 
conftitution,  and  to  be  faithful  to  the  law  and  the  King :  yet 
this  con{litution  is  no  more,  the  laws  are  violated,  the  Kmg 
is  -dethroned,  and  the  altar  is  now  only  a  monument  of  levity 
and  perjury,  which  they  have  not  feeling  enough  to  remove. 

The  Auftrians  are  daily  expetSted  to  befiege  this  place,  and 
they  may  defiroy,  but  they  will  not  take  it. — I  do  not,  as  you 
may  fuppofe,  venture  to  fpeak  fo  decifirely  in  a  military  point 
of  view — I  know  as  little  as  poflible  of  the  excellencies  of 
Vauban,  or  the  adequacy  of  the  garrifon;  but  I  draw  my  in- 
ference from  the  fpirit  of  enthufiafm  which  prevails  among 
the  inhabitants  of  every  clafs — every  individual  feems  to  par- 
take of  it:  the  ftreets  refound  with  patriotic  acclamations — 
patriotic  fongs— war — and  defiance. — Nothing  can  be  more 
animating  than  the  theatre.  Every  allufion  to  the  Auftrians, 
every  fong  or  fentejice,  expreflive  of  determined  refinance,  is 
followed  by  burfts  of  allent,  eafily  diftinguifhable  not  to  be  the 
effort  of  party,  but  the  fentiment  of  the  people  in  general — 
There  are  doubtlefs,  here,  as  in  all  other  places,  party  diflen- 
fionsj  but  the  threatened  fiege  feems  at  leaft  to  have  united 
all  for  their  common  defence :  they  knew  that  a  bomb  makes 
no  diftinition  between  Feuillans,  Jacobins,  or  Ariftocrates, 
and  neither  are  fo  anxious  to  deftroy  the  other,  when  it  is  on- 
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ly  to  be  done  at  fuch  a  rifk  to  themfelves, — I  am  even  will- 
ing to  hope  that  fomething  better  than  mere  fslfifhnefs  has  a 
(hare  in  their  uniting  to  preferve  one  of  the  fineft,  and,  in  e- 
very  fenfe,  one  of  the  moil  interelfing  towns  in  France. 


Lisle,  Saturday. 

WE  arc  juft  on  our  departure  for  Arras,  where,  I  fear, 
we  fhall  fcarcely  arrive  before  the  gates  are  (hut. — 
We  have  been  detained  here  much  beyond  our  time,  by  a 
circumftance  infinitely  fhocking,  though,  in  faft,  not  proper- 
ly a  fubje6t  of  regret. — One  of  the  afl'affins  of  General  Dil- 
lon was  this  morning  guillotined  before  the  hotel  where  wc 
are  lodged. — I  did  not,  as  you  wiW  conclude,  fee  the  opera- 
tion; but  the  mere  circumltance  of  knowing  the  moment  it 
was  performed,  and  being  fo  near  it,  has  much  unhinged  me. 
The  man,  however,  dcfcrved  his  fate,  and  fuch  an  example 
was  particularly  necefiary  at  this  time,  when  we  are  without 
a  government,  and  the  laws  are  relaxed.  The  mere  privation 
of  life  is,  perhaps,  more  quickly  effc-cled  by  this  inllrument 
than  by  any  other  means ;  but  when  we  recollecf  that  the  pre- 
paration for,  and  apprehenfion  of  death,  conftitute  its  greateft 
terrors;  that  a  human  hand  muft  give  motion  to  the  Guillo- 
tine as  well  as  to  the  axe;  and  that  either  accuftoms  a  peo- 
ple, already  fanguinary,  to  the  fight  of  blood,  I  think  little  is 
gained  by  the  invention. — It  was  imagined  by  a  Monf.  Guil- 
lotin,  a  phyfician  of  Paris,  and  member  of  the  Conifitucnt 
AfTembly. — ^The  original  defign  feems  not  fo  much  to  fparc 
pain  to  the  criminal,  as  obloquy  to  the  executioner.  I,  how- 
ever, perceiv.e  little  difference  between  a  man's  directing  a 
Guillotine,  or  tying  a  rope;  and  I  believe  the  people  are  of 
the  fame  opinion.  They  wiil  never  fee  any  thing  but  a  hour^ 
reau  [executioner]  in  the  man  whofe  province  it  is  to  exe- 
cute the  fentence  of  the  laws,  whatever  name  he  may  be  call- 
ed by,  or  v/hatever  inftrument  he  may  make  ufe  of. — I  have 
concluded  this  letter  with  a  very  unpleafant  fubject,  but  my 
pen  is  guided  by  circumftances,  and  I  do  not  invent,  but  com- 
municate.— Adieu. 


Yours,  5cc. 
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Arras,  September  i,  1792. 

HAD  I  been  accompanied  by  an  antiquary  this  morning, 
his  fenfibility  would  have  been  leverely  exercifed :  for, 
even  I,  whofe  rerpeiSl  tor  antiquity  is  not  fcientific,  could  not 
help  lamentina;  the  modern  rasje  for  dcvaftation,  which  has 
feizcd  the  French.  They  are  removing  all  "  the  time-hon- 
ored figures"  of  the  cathredal,  and  painting  its  mallive  fup- 
porters  in  the  ftyle  of  a  ball-room.  The  elaborate  uncouth- 
nefs  of  ancient  fculpture,  is  not,  indeed,  very  beautiful ;  yet 
I  have  often  fancied  there  was  foinething  more  fimply  pathe- 
tic in  the  aukward  effigy  of  an  hero,  kneeling  amidll:  his  tro- 
phies, or  a  regal  pair  with  their  fupplicating  hands  and  fur- 
rounding  offspring,  than  in  the  graceful  figures  and  poetic 
allegories  of  the  modern  artift.  The  humble  intreaty  to  the 
reader  to  "  praye  for  the  foule  of  the  departed,"  is  not  very 
elegant — yet  it  is  better  calculated  to  recall  the  wanderings 
of  morality,  thai\  the  flattering  epitaph,  a  Fame  hovering  in 
the  air,  or  the  fufpeuded  wreath  of  the  remunerating  angel. 
— But  I  moralize  in  vain — the  rage  of  tliefe  new  Goths  is 
inexorable :  they  feem  iblicitous  to  deftroy  every  veftige  of 
civilization,  left  the  people  fhould  remember  they  have  not 
always  been  barbarians. 

Afcer  obtainiitg  an  order  from  the  municipality,  we  went 
to  fee  the  gardens  and  palace  of  the  Biihop,  who  has  emigra- 
ted. The  garden  has  nothing  very  remarkable,  but  is  large, 
and  well  laid  out,  according  to  the  old  ftyle.  It  forms  a  very 
agreeable  walk,  and,  when  the  Biftiop  pofllft  it,  was  open  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  inhabitaiits  j  but  it  is  now  ftiut  up,  and 
in  diforder.  The  houfj  is  plain,  and  fubftantially  furniihed, 
and  exhibits  no  appearance  of  unbecoming  luxury.  The 
whole  is  now  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  will  foon  be  dis- 
pofed  of.  1  could  not  help  feeling  a  fenfation  of  melancholy, 
as  we  walked  over  the  apartments.  Every  thing  is  marked 
in  an  inventory,  juft  as  left;  and  an  air  of  arrangement  and 
refidence  leads  one  to  refiecl,  that  the  owner  did  not  imagine 
at  his  departure,  he  was  quitting  it  perhaps  for  ever."  1  am 
not  partial  to  the  original  emigrants,  yet  much  may  be  faid 
for  the  Biftiop  of  Arras.  He  wr.s  purf^ed  by  ingratitude,  and 
marked  for  perfecution.  The  Robefpierres  were  young  men^ 
whom  he  had  taken  from  a  mean  ftate,  had  educated,  and  pa- 
tronized.   The  revolutioa  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
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playing  their  talents,  and  their  talents  procured  them  popu- 
larity. They  became  enemies  to  the  clergy,  becaufe  their 
patrpn  was  a  Biihop ;  and  endeavored  to  render  their  bene- 
fa6tor  odious,  becaufe  the  world  could  not  forget,  nor  they 
forgive,  how  much  they  were  indebted  to  him.  Vice  is  not 
often  pafTive ;  nor  is  there  often  a  medium  between  gratitude 
for  benefits,  and  hatred  to  the  author  of  them.  A  little  mind 
is  hurt  by  the  remembrance  of  obligation — begins  by  forget- 
ting, and,  not  uncommonly,  ends  by  perfecuting. 

Wc  diAed  and  pafled  the  afternoon  from  home  to-day. — 
After  dinner,  our  hoftefs,  as  ufual,  propofed  cards  ;  and,  as 
ufual  in  French  focieties,  every  one  aflcnted :  we  waited, 
however,  fome  time,  and  no  cards  came ;  till,  at  length,  con- 
verfation-parties  were  formed,  and  they  were  no  longer  tho't 
of.  I  have  fmce  learned,  from  one  of  the  young  women  of 
the  houfe.  that  the  butler,  and  two  footmen,  had  all  betaken 
themfelves  to  clubs  and  Guinguettes^*  and  the  cards,  count- 
ers, &c.  could  not  be  obtained.  This  is  another  evil  arifing 
from  the  circumftances  of  the  times.  All  people  of  property 
have  begun  to  bury  their  money  and  plate;  and,  as  the  fer- 
vants  are  often  unavoidably  privy  to  it,  they  are  become  idle 
and  impertinent ;  they  make  a  kind  of  commutation  of  dili- 
gence for  fidelity,  and  imagine  that  the  obfervance  of  the  ojie 
exempts  them  from  the  necefiity  of  the  other.  The  clubs  are 
21  conftant  receptacle  for  idlenefs  ;  and  fervants  wh6  think 
proper  to  frequent  them,  do  it  with  very  little  ceremony — • 
knowing  that  few  whom  they  ferve  would  be  imprudent  e- 
nough  to  difcharge  them  for  their  patriotifm  in  attending  a 
Jacobin  fociety.  Even  fervants  who  are  not  converts  to  the 
new  principle,  cannot  refift  the  temptation  of  abufin|;^iitt|e, 
the  power  which  they  acquire  from  a  knov/ledge  of  fafnily  aK- 
fairs. — Perhaps  the  effect  of  tlie  revolution,  has  nof,  on  thjr 
whole,  been  favorable  to  the  morals  of  the  lower  clalVof^b- 
ple:  but  this  fhall  be  the  fubjeft  of  difcuflion  at  fome  future 
period,  when  I  (hall  have  had  farther  opportunities  of  judging. 

We  yefterday  vifited  the  Oratoire,  a  fcminary  for  educa- 
tion, which  is  now  fupprefled.  The  building  is  immcnfe,  and 


*  Small  public  houfes  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  where 
the  common  people  go  on  Sundays  and  feiUvals,  to  dance,  and 
make  merry. 
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ac?niirably  calculated  for  the  purpofe,  but  is  already  in  a  ftate 
r>f  dilapidation ;  fo  that,  I  fear,  by  the  time  the  legiflaturc  has 
determined  what  fyftem  of  inftrud^ion  fball  be  fubftituted  for 
that  which  has  been  abolifhed,  the  children  (as  the  French 
are  fond  of  examples  from  the  ancients)  will  take  their  les- 
fons,  like  the  Greeks,  in  the  open  air,  and,  in  the  mean 
while,  become  expert  in  lying  and  thieving,  like  the  SpartanSi 
The  Superior  of  the  houfe  is  an  immoderate  revolutionift, 
fpcaks  Englifh  very  well,  and  is  a  great  admirer  of  our  par- 
ty writers.  In  his  room  I  obferved  a  vaft  quantity  of  EngliHi 
books,  and  on  his  chimney  flood  what  he  called  a  patriotic 
clock,  the  dial  of  which  was  placed  between  two  pyramids, 
on  which  were  infcribed  the  names  of  republican  authors, 
and  on  the  top  of  one  was  that  of  our  countryman,  Mn  Tho- 
mas Paine — whom,  by  the  way,  I  underftand  you  intended 
to  exhibit  in  a  much  more  confpicuous  and  lefs  tranquil  fitu- 
atloui  I  aflTure  you,  though  you  are  ungrateful  on  your  fide 
of  the  water,  he  is  in  high  repute  here — his  works  are  trans- 
lated— -all  the  Jacobins  who  can  read^  quote,  and  all  who  cajj'ty 
admire  him  and,  poffibly,  at  the  very  nioment  you  are  fen- 
tencing  him  to  an  inftallment  in  the  pillory,  we  may  be  a- 
Warding  him  a  triumph*  Perhaps  we  are  both  right*  He 
deferves  the  pillory  from  you,  for  having  endeavored  to  de- 
ftroy  a  good  conftitution  ;  and  the  French  may,  with  equal 
reafon,  grant  him  a  triumph,  as  their  conftitution  is  likely  tc> 
be  fo  bad,  that  even  Aln  7'homas  Paine's  writings  may  make 
it  better  ! 

Our  houfe  'is  fitUated  within  view  of  a  Very  pleafant  pub- 
lic walk,  where  I  am  daily  amufed  with  a  fight  of  the  recruits 
at  their  exercife*  This  is  not  quite  fo  regular  a  bufinefs  as 
the  drill  in  the  Park*  The  exercife  is  often  interrupted  by 
difputes  between  the  officer  and  his  eleves — ^fomeare  for  turn- 
ing to  the 'right,  others  to  the  left,  and  the  matter  is  not  un- 
frequcntly  adjufted,  by  each  going  the  way  that  feemeth  beft:  • 
unto  himfclf.  The  author  of  the  "  J(^s  des  Apotrei^'  (the 
Aits  of  the  Apoftles)  cites  a  Colonel  who  reprimanded  one  * 
of  his  corps  for  walking  ill — Eh  Diantre^  (replied  the  man) 

comment  veux  tu  que  je  marche  b'len  quand  tu  as  fait  jnes 
^'•fouliers  trap  etroits        but  this  is  no  longer  a  pleafantryj 

H 

*  **  And  how  the  deuce  can  you  cxpeft  me  to  march  weli, 
when  you  have  made  my  ftoes  too  tight,'* 
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fuch  circumflances  are  very  common.  A  Colonel  may  orten 
be  tailor  to  his  own  regiment,  and  a  Captain  operate  on  the 
heads  of  his  whole  company,  in  his  civil  capacity,  before  he 
commands  them  in  his  mihtary  one. 

The  walks  I  have  juft  mentioned,  have  been  extremely 
beautiful,  but  a  great  part  of  the  trees  have  been  cut  down^ 
and  the  ornamental  parts  deftroyed,  fmce  the  revolution — I 
know  not  why,  as  they  were  open  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich,  and  were  a  great  embelUrnment  to  the  low  town..  You 
may  think  it  ftrange^  that  I  fhould  be  continually  dating  fome 
deftrutSlion  from  the  jera  of  the  revolution — that  I  fpeak  of 
every  thing  demohflied,  and  of  nothing  replaced.  But  it  is 
not  my  fault-—"  If  freedom  gro^ws  deitructive,  I  muft  paint 
"  it though  I  fhould  tell  you,  that  in  many  ftreets  where 
convents  have  been  fold,  houfes  are  building  witli  the  mate- 
rials on  the  fame  fite.  This  is,  however,  not  a  work  of  the 
nation,  but  of  individuals,  who  have  rruide  their  purchafes 
cheap,  and  are  haitening  to  change  the  form  of  their  proper- 
ty, left  fom.e  new  revolutioA  fhould  deprive  them  of  it. 

YourSj  &c. 


Arras,  SE?TEMBERr. 

NOTHING  more  powerfully  excites  the  attention  of  a 
ftranger,  on  his  firft  arrival,  than  the  number  and 

wretchednefs  of  the  poor  at  Arras.  In  all  places  poverty 

claims  compaffion,  but  here  compafiion  is  accompanied  by 
horror.  One  dares  not  contemplate  the  objecSi:  onecommis- 
ierates,  and  charity  relieves  with  an  averted  eye.  Perhaps  witii 
Him,  who  regards  equally  the  forlorn  beggar,  llrctched  on 
the  threfliold,  conlumed  by  filth  and  difeafe,  and  the  bloom- 
ing beauty  who  avoids  while  (lie  fuccors  him,  the  offering  of 
humanity  fcarcely  expiates  the  involuntary  difguft  j  yet  fuch 
is  the  weaknefs  of  o'ir  nature,  that  there  exifh  a  degree  of 
mlfery,  againlt  which  one's  fenfcs  are  not  proof,  and  btnevo- 
kncc  itfelf  revolts  at  the  appearance  of  the  poor  of  Arras. — . 
I'hefe  are  not  the  cold  and  faftidious  re£e6tions  of  an  unfeel- 
ing mind — they  are  not  made  without  pain  :  nor  have  I  of- 
ten felt  the  want  of  riches  and  confequence>  fo  much  as  in  my 
incapacity  to  promote  &me  means  of  permaneiit  aiid  fubjftaii- 
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tial  remedy  for  the  evils  I  have  been  defcribing.  I  have  fre- 
quently enquired  the  caufe  of  this  fmgular  mifery,  but  can  on- 
ly learn  that  it  always  has  been  fo.  1  fear  it  is,  that  the  poor 
are  without  energy,  and  the  rich  without gcnerofity.  The  de- 
cay of  manufactures  fmcc  the  laft  century,  muft  have  reduced 
many  families  to  indigence.  Thef-  have  been  able  to  fubfift 
on  the  refufe  of  luxury,  but,  too  fupine  for  exertion,  they  have 
fought  for  nothing  more ;  while  the  great,  difcharging  their 
confciences  with  the  fuperfluity  of  what  adminiftered  to  their 
pride,  foftered  the  evil,  inftead  of  endeavoring  to  remedy  it, 
—But  the  benevolence  of  the  French  is  not  often  aClive,  nor 
exteniive  ;  it  is  more  frequently  a  religious  duty,  than  a  fen- 
timent.  They  content  themfelves  with  affording  a  mere  ex- 
iftence  to  wretchednefs,  and  are  almoft  ftrangers  to  thofe  en- 
lightened and  generous  efforts,  which  a6t  beyond  the  mo- 
ment, and  fcrek  not  only  to  relieve  poverty,  but  to  banifh  it. 
Thus,  through  the  frigid  and  indolent  charity  of  the  rich,  the 
mifery  which  was  at  firft  accidental,  is  perpetuated,  beggary 
and  idlenefs  becoine  habitual,  and  are  tranfmitted,  lilce  more 

fortunate  inheritances,  from  one  generation  to  another.  

This  is  not  a  mere  conjedlure — 1  have  liftened  to  the  hifto- 
ries  of  many  of  thefe  unhappy  outcafts,  who  were  morethan 
thirty  years  old,  and  they  have  all  told  me,  they  were  born  in 
the  ftate  in  which  I  beheld  them,  and  that  they  did  not  re- 
member to  have  heard  that  their  parents  were  in  any  other. 
The  National  Affembly  profefs  to  effeciuate  an  entire  rege- 
neration of  the  country,  and  to  eradicate  all  evils,  moral,  phy- 
fical,  and  political.  I  heartily  wifh  the  numerous,  and  mifera- 
ble,  poor,  with  which  Arras  abounds,  may  become  one  of  the 
firft  objects  of  reform  ;  and  that  a  nation  v/hich  boafts  itfelf 
the  molt  polilbed,  the  moft  powerful,  and  the  moft  philofo- 
phic,  in  the  world,  may  not  offer  to  the  view  fo  many  objedts 
Ihocking  to  hui-nanity. 

The  citadel  of  Arras  is  very  ftrong,  and^  as  I  am  told,  the 
chef  d* ceuvre  of  Vauban;  but  placed  with  fo  little  juclgment, 
that  the  military  call  it  la  belle  inutile^  (the  ufclefs  beauty.) 
It  is  now  uninhabited,  and  wears  an  appearance  of  defolation ; 
the  commandant,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  ancienr  govern- 
ment, having  been  forced  to  abandon  it;  their  houfes,  alfo, 

are  much  damaged,  and  the  gardens  entirely  deftroyed.  

I  never  heard  that  this  popular  commotion  had  any  other  mo- 
tive tljian  the  general  war  of  the  new  do'ftrines  on  the  old. 

I  am  forry  to  fee  that  moft  of  the  volunreers  who  go  to 
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join  the  army,  are  either  old  men  or  boys,  tempted  by  extfa^j 
ordinary  pay,  and  fcarcity  of  employ.  A  cobler  who  lias  been 
ufed  to  rear  canary-birds  for  Mad.  de  -r- — ,  brought  us  this 
morning  all  the  birds  he  was  pofi'effed  of,  and  told  us  he  was 
going  to-morrow  to  the  frontiers.  We  afked  him  why,  ai 
his  age,  he  fhouid  think  of  joining  the  army.  He  faid,  he  had 
already  ferved,  and  that  there  w^re  a  few  months  unexpired 
of  the  time  that  would  entitle  him  to  his  penfion.  "  Yes  ; 

but  in  the  mean  while  you  may  get  killed,  and  then  of  what 
"  fervice  will  your  claim  to  a  penfion  be  N'ayex  pas 

peury  Madame — 'Je  me  menagerai  hun — -on  ne  je  bat  pas 

pour  ces  gueux  la  comme  pour  Jon  Roi.''^ 

M,  de  -r-.  is  juft  returned  from  the  camp  of  Mauldc, 

where  he  has  been  to  fee  his  fon.  He  fays,  there  is  great  dis- 
order and  want  of  difcipline ;  and  that,  by  fome  means  or  other, 
the  common  foldiers  abound  more  in  money,  and  game  high- 
er, than  their  officers.  There  are  two  young  women,  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  of  St.  Amand,  who  go  conftantly  out  oa 
all  fkirmifhing  parties,  exercife  daily  with  the  man,  and  have 
killed  federal  of  the  enemy.  They  are  both  pretty— -one  on- 
ly iixteen,  the  other  a  year  or  two  older.    Mr.  de  faw 

them  as  they  were  jull  returning  from  a  reconnoitring  party. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  been  afhamed,  after  this  recital,  to 

decline  an  invitation  from  Mr.  de  R  *s  fon,  to  dine  v/ith 

him  at  the  camp  j  but  I  cannot  but  feel  that  I  am  an  extreme 
coward,  and  that  I  fhouid  eat  with  no  appetite  in  fight  of  an 
Auitrian  army.  The  very  idea  of  thefe  modern  Camillas^ 
terrifies  me— dicir  creation  feems  an  error  of  nature,  f 


*  "  No  fear  of  that  Madam-r-I'lI  take  good  care  of  my- 
felf:  a  man  does  not  fight  forfuch  beggarly  rafcals  as  thefe, 
as  he  would  for  his  King." 

f  Their  name  was  Fernig;  they  were  natives  of  St.  Amand, 

and  of  no  remarkable  origin.  They  followed  Dumouriez  into 
Flanders,  where  they  fignalized  themfelves  greatly,  and  became 
Aides-de-Camp  to  that  General.  At  the  time  of  his  defection, 
one  of  them  was  fhot  by  a  foldier,  whofe  regiment  fhe  was  en- 
deavoring to  gain  over.  Their  houfe  having  been  razed  by 
the  Auftrians  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  rebuilt  at  the  ex- 
penfe  of  the  nation ;  but,  upon  their  participation  in  Dumou- 
riez'  treachery,  a  fecond  decree  of  the  AfTembly  again  k\'clkd 
it  with  the  ground. 
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Our  hoft,  whofe  politenefs  is  indefatigable,  accompanied 
us  a  few  days  ago  to  St.  Eloy,  a  large  and  magnificent  ab- 
bey, about  fix  miles  from  Arras. — ^It  is  built  on  a  terrace, 
which  commands  the  furrounding  country  as  far  as  Douay; 
and  I  think  I  counted  an  hundred  and  fifty  ftcps  from  the  houfe 
to  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  road. 
The  cloifters  are  paved  with  marble,  and  the  church  neat  and 
beautiful  beyond  defcription.  The  iron- work  of  the  choii  im- 
itates flowers  and  foliage  with  fo  much  tafte  and  delicacy,  that 
(but  for  the  colour)  one  would  rather  fuppofe  it  to  be  foil, 
than  any  durable  material. — The  monks  llill  remain,  and  al- 
though the  decree  has  pafled  for  their  fuppreflion,  they  can- 
not fuppofe  it  will  take  place.  They  are  m.oftly  old  men,  and, 
though  I  am  no  friend  to  thefe  inftitutions,  they  were  fo  polite 
and  hofpitable,  that  I  could  not  help  wifhing  they  were  per- 
mitted, according  to  the  defign  of  the  hrft  AlFembly,  to  die 
in  their  habitations — -efpecially  as  the  fituation  of  St.  Eloy 
renders  the  building  ufelefs  for  any  other  purpofe. — A  friend 
of  Air.  de    has  a  charming  country-houfe  near  the  ab- 

bey, which  he  has  been  obliged  to  deny  himfelf  the  enjoyment 
of,  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  fummer ;  for  whenever  the 
family  returns  to  Arras,  their  perfons,  and  their  carriage,  are 
fearched  at  the  gate,  as  ftrictly  as  though  they  were  fmug- 
glers  juft  arrived  from  the  coalt,  under  the  pretence  that  they 
may  affifl:  the  religious  of  St,  Eloy  in  fecuring  fome  of  their 
property,  previous  to  the  final  feizure, 

I  obferve,  in  wiilking  the  flreets  here,  that  the  common  peo- 
ple ftill  retain  much  of  the  Spanifh  caffc  of  features :  the  wo- 
men are  remarkably  plain,  and  appear  flill  more  fo  by  wear- 
ing/Wj.  The  faal  is  about  two  ells  of  black  filk  or  fluff, 
which  is  hung,  without  taffe  or  form,  on  the  head,  and  is  ex- 
tremely unbecoming:  but  it  is  worn  only  by  the  lower  clafs, 
or  by  the  aged  and  devotees,  v 

I  am  a  vex-y  voluminous  correfpondent,  but  if  I  tire  you,  it 
is  a  proper  punifljment  for  your  inhncerity  in  defiring  me  to 
continue  fo. — I  have  heard  of  a  governor  of  one  of  our  Wefl 
India  iflands  who  was  univerfiilly  detefled  by  its  inhabitants, 
but  who,  on  going  to  England,  found  no  ditnculty  in  procur- 
ing addrefTes  cxpreffive  of  approbation  and  efteem.  The  con- 
fequence  was,  he  came  back  and  continued  governor  for  life. 
— Do  you  make  the  application  of  my  anecdote,  and  I  ihall 
perfevcre  in  fcribbling, 

Ever  yours. 
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Arras. 

IT  is  not  fafhionable  at  prefent  to  frequent  any  public  place; 
but  as  we  are  ftrangers,  and  of  no  party,*  we  often  pafs 
our  evenings  at  the  theatre.  I  am  fond  of  it — not  fo  much  on 
account  of  the  reprefentation,  as  of  the  opportunity  which  it 
affords  for  obfcrving  the  difpofitions  of  the  people,  and  the  bias 
intended  to  be  given  them. — The  ftage  is  now  become  a  kind 
of  political  fchool,  where  the  people  are  taught  hatred  to  Kings, 
Nobility,  and  Clergy,  according  as  the  perfccution  of  the  mo- 
ment requires;  and,  I  think,  one  may  often  judge  from  new 
pieces  the  meditated  facrifice. — A  year  ago,  ail  the  fad  cata- 
logue of  human  errors  w^ere  perfonified  in  Counts  and  Mar- 
quilfes;  they  were  not  reprefented  as  individuals  whom  wealth 
and  power  had  made  fomething  too  proud,  and  much  too  lux- 
urious, but  as  an  order  of  monfters,  whofe  cxiftence,  inde- 
pendently of  their  characters,  was  a  crime,  and  whofe  heredi- 
tary polfeffions  alone  implied  a  guilt,  not  to  be  expiated  but 
by  the  forfeiture  of  them.    This,  you  will  fay,  was  not  very 
judicious;  and  that  by  eftablifhing  a  fort  of  incompatability 
of  virtue  with  titular  diftinftions,  the  odium  was  transferred 
from  the  living  to  the  dead — from  thofc  who  pofTelTed  thefe 
dirtinclions  to  thofe  who  inftituted  them.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  French  were  difpofcd  to  find  their  nohlcjfe  culpable,  and 
to  reject  every  thing  which  tended  to  excule  or  favor  them. 
The  hauteur  of  the  nohleffe  a6led  as  a  fatal  equivalent  to  e- 
very  other  crime;  and  many,  who  did  not  credit  other  impu- 
tations, rejoiced  in  the  humiliation  of  their  pride. — The  peo- 
ple, the  rich  merchants,  and  even  the  lefier  gentry,  all  eager- 
ly concurred  in  the  deftru6lion  of  an  order  that  had  difdained 
or  excluded  them.;  and,  perhaps,  of  all  the  innovations  which 
have  taken  place,  the  abolition  of  rank  has  excited  the  leaft 
intereft. 

It  is  now  lefs  neceflary  to  blacken  the  mblejfey  and  the  com- 
pofitions  of  the  day  are  directed  againft  the  Throne,  the  Cler- 
gy, and  Monaftic  Orders. — All  the  tyrants  of  paft  ages  arc 
brought  from  the  fheJves  of  faction  and  pedantry,  and  affimi- 
lated  to  the  mild  and  circumfcribed  monarchs  of  modern  Eu- 
rope. The  doctrine  of  popular  fovereignty  is  artfully  inftil- 
led,  and  the  people  are  Simulated  to  exert  a  power  which  they 
muft  implicitly  delegate  to  thofe  who  have  duped  and  milled 
them, — The  trenzy  of  a  mob  is  reprefented  as  the  fublimeft 
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effort  of  patriotifm;  and  ambition  and  revenge,  ufurping  the 
title  of  national  juft ice,  immolate  their  vidtims  with  applaufe. 
— The  tendency  of  fach  pieces  is  too  obvious;  and  they 
may,  perhaps,  fiicceed  in  familiarizing  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple to  events,  which,  a  few  months  ago,  would  have  iiilcd 
them  with  horror.  There  are  alfo  numerous  theatrical  ex- 
hibitions, preparatory  to  the  removal  of  the  nuns  from  their 
convents,  and  to  the  banifhment  of  the  priefts.  Ancient  pre- 
judices are  not  yet  obliterated,  and  I  believe  fome  pains  have 

been  taken  to  jullify  thefe  perfecutions  by  calumny.  The 

hiftory  of  our  dillblution  of  the  monailcries,  has  been  ran- 
facked  for  fcandal,  and  the  bigotry  and  abufes  of  all  countries, 
are  reduced  into  abftracls,  and  expofed  on  the  ftage.  The 
moft  implacable  revenge,  the  moll  refined  malice,  the  ex- 
tremes of  avarice  and  cruelty,  are  wrought  into  tragedies, and 
difplayed  as  acting  under  the  maflc  of  religion,  and  the  impu- 
nity of  a  cloilferi  while  operas  and  farces,  with  ridicule  (till 
mure  fuccefsful,  exhibit  convents  as  the  abode  of  licentious- 
nefs,  intfiy;ue,  ajid  fuperftition. 

Thefe  efforts  have  been  fufficiently  fuccefsful,  not  from  the 
merit  of  the  pieces,  but  from  the  novelty  of  the  flibjecl:.  The 
people  in  general  were  ftrangers  to  the  interior  of  convents  ; 
they  beheld  them  with  that  kind  of  refpec^t  which  is  ufually 
produced  in  uninformed  minds  by  myftery  and  prohibition. 
Even  the  monallic  habit  was  facred  from  dramatic  ufcs;  fo 
that  a  reprefcntation  of  cloillcrs,  mojiks,  and  nuns,  their  cos- 
tumes and  manners,  never  fails  to  attract  the  multitude.  

But  the  fame  caufe  which  renders  them  curious,  makes  them 
credulous.  Thofe  who  have  feen  no  farther  than  the  Grille, 
and  thofe  who  have  been  educated  in  convents,  are  equally 
unqualified  to  judge  of  the  lives  of  the  religious;  and  their 
minds,  having  no  internal  convidlion  or  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  eafily  become  the  converts  of  fiandcr  and  falfthood. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  there  is  fomething  mean  and 
cruel,  in  this  procedure.  If  policy  demand  the  facrifice,  it  does 
not  require  that  the  victims  fhould  be  rendered  odious  ;  and 
if  it  be  neceflary  to  difpoffefs  them  of  their  habitations,  they 
ought  not,  at  the  moment  they  are  thrown  upon  the  world, 
to  be  painted  as  monfters  unworthy  of  its  pity  or  protedlion. 
It  is  the  cowardice  of  the  aflaffin,  who  murder  before  he  dares 
to  rob. 

This  cuftom  of  making  public  amufements  fubfervient  to 
p^rty,  has,  I  doubt'not,  much  contributed  to  the  deftruction 
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of  all  againft  whom  it  has  been  employed;  and  thcatncal  ca-jf 
lumny  feems  to  be  always  the  harbinger  of  approaching  ruirt 
to  its  object;  yet  this  is  not  the  greateft  evil  which  may  arife 
from  thefe  infidious  politics— they  are  equally  unfavorable 
both  to  the  morals  and  tafte  of  the  people;  the  firft  are  in- 
jured beyond  calculation,  and  the  latter  corrupted  beyond  a^ 
jmendment. — The  orders  of  fociety,  which  formerly  infpired 
refpe£l  or  veneration,  are  now  debafed  and  exploded ;  and 
mankind,  once  taught  to  fee  nothing  but  vice  and  hypocrify 
in  thofe  who  they  have  been  accuftomed  to  regard  as  models 
of  virtue,  are  eafdy  led  to  doubt  the  very  exiftence  of  virtue 
itfelf:  they  know  not  where  to  turn  lor  either  inftruction  or 
example;  no  profpe^l  is  offered  to  them  but  the  dreary  and 
uncomfortable  view  of  general  depravity;  and  the  individual 
is  no  longer  encouraged  to  ftruggle  with  vicious  propenfitiesy 
when  he  concludes  them  irrefiilibly  inherent  in  his  nature. — « 
Perhaps  it  was  not  polTible  to  imagine  principles  at  once  fo 
ledudtive  and  ruinous  as  thofe  now  diflcminated.  How  are 
the  morals  of  the  people  to  refift  a  do£i:nnc  wdiich  teaches 
them  that  the  rich  only  can  be  criminal,  and  that  poverty  is  a 
fubftitute  for  virtue — that  wealth  is  holden  by  the  fufferancc 
of  thofe  who  do  not  poflefs  it — and  that  he  who  is  the  fre- 
quenter of  a  club,  or  the  applauder  of  a  party,  is  exempt  from 
the  duties  of  his  ftation,  and  has  a  right  to  infult  and  opprefs 
his  fellow-citizens?  All  the  weakncffes  of  humanity  are  flat- 
tered and  called  to  the  aid  of  this  pernicious  fyli-em  of  revo- 
lutionary ethics;  and  if  France  yet  continue  in  a  flate  of  ci- 
vilization, it  is  becaufe  Providence  has  not  yet  abandoned  her 
to  the  influence  of  fuch  a  fyttem. 

Tafte  is,  1  repeat  it,  as  little  a  gainer  by  the  revolution  as 
morals.  1  he  pieces  which  were  beft  calculated  to  form  and 
refine  the  minds  of  the  people,  all  abound  with  maxims  of 
loyalty,  with  refpe^t  for  religion,  and  the  fubordinations  of 
civil  fociety.  Thefe  are  all  prohibited;  and  are  replaced  by 
fuftian  declamations,  tending  to  promote  anarchy  and  dis- 
cord— by  vulgar  and  immoral  farces,  and  infiduous  and  flat- 
tering panegyrics  on  the  vices  of  low  life.  No  drama  can  fuc- 
ceed  that  is  not  fupported  by  the  faction;  and  this  fupport  is 
to  be  procured  only  by  vilifying  the  Throne,  the  Glei  gy,  and 
the  Nubleffe. — This  is  a  fuccedancum  for  literary  merit,  and 
thofe  who  difapprove  are  menaced  into  filence;  while  the 
multitude,  who  do  not  judge  but  imitate,  applaud  with  their 
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leaders— ^and  thus  all  their  ideas  become  vitiated,  and  imbibe 
the  corruptioii  of  their  favorite  amufement. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  fubjed:  longer  than  I  intended;  but 
as  I  would  not  be  fuppofed  prejudiced  nor  precipitate  in  my 
alfertions,  I  v/ill,  by  the  hri\  occafion,  fend  you  fome  of  the 
moll  popular  farces  and  tragedies :  you  may  then  decide  your- 
lelf  upon  the  tendency;  and,  by  comparing  the  difpofitions  of 
the  French  before,  and  within,  the  laft  two  years,  you  may 
alfo  determine  whether  or  not  my  conclufions  are  warranted 
by  facl. — ^Adieu. 

Yours* 


Arras* 

OU  R  countrymen  who  vifit  France  for  the  firft  time 
— their  imaginations  filled  with  the  epithets  which  the 
Vanity  of  one  nation  has  appropriated,  and  the  indulgence  of 
the  other  fan6tioned — »are  aftonifhed  to  find  this  land  of 
"  elegance,"  this  refined  peoplcj  extremely  inferior  to  the  En- 
glifii  in  all  the  arts  that  minifter  to'  the  comfort  and  accom- 
modation of  life.  I'hey  are  furprized  to  feel  themfelves  ftar*" 
ved  by  the  intrufion  of  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  or  fmother- 
ed  by  volumes  of  fmoke — 'that  no  lock  will  either  open  or 
ftiut —  that  the  drawers  were  all  immovable— and  that  neither 
chairs  nor  tables  can  be  preferved  in  equilibrium. — In  vain 
do  they  enquire  for  a  thoufand  Conveniencies  which  to  them 
feem  mdifpenfible;  they  are  not  to  be  procured,  or  even  their 
ufe  is  unknown:  till  at  length,  after  a  refidence  in  a  fcore  of 
houfes,  in  all  of  which  they  obferve  the  fame  deficiencies,  they 
begin  to  grow  fceptical,  to  doubt  the  pretended  fuperiority  of 
France,  and,  perhaps  for  the  firft  time,  do  juftice  to  their  own 
unafluming  country.  It  muft,  however,  be  confefled,  that  if 
the  chimnies  fmoke,  they  are  ufually  furrounded  by  marble—- 
that  the  unftable  chair,  is  often  covered  with  filk — and  that>  ' 
if  a  room  be  cold,  it  is  plentifully  decked  with  gilding,  pic- 
tures, and  giaiTes,  In  fhort,  a  French  houfe  is  generally 

more  fhowy  than  convenient ;  and  feldoni  conveys  that  idea 
of  domeftic  comfort,  which  conftitutes  the  luxury  of  an  Fn- 
gUfliman. 

1  obferve,  that  the  moft  prevailing  ornaments  here,  are  fa- 
mily portraits  :  ahiioft  every  dwelling,  even  among  the  low- 
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€r  kind  of  tradefinen,  is  peopled  with  thefe-enfigns  of  vanity  j 
and  the  painters  employed  on  thefe  occafions,  however  defi- 
cient in  other  requifites  of  their  art,  feem  to  have  an  unfor- 
tunate knack  at  preferving  likenefles.  Heads  powdered  even 
whiter  than  the  originals,  laced  waiftcoats,  enormous  lappets, 
and  countenances  all  ingenioufly  difpofed  fo  as  to  fmile  at  each 
other,  encumber  the  wain fcot,  and  diftrefs  the  unlucky  vifitor, 
who  is  obliged  to  bear  teftimony  to  the  refemblance.  When 
one  fees  whole  rooms  filled  with  thefe  figures,  one  cannot 
help  refiedting  on  the  goodnefs  of  Providence,  which  thus 
diflributes  felf-love,  in  proportion  as  it  denies  thofe  gifts  that 
excite  the  admiration  of  others. 

You  muft  not  underftand  \vhat  I  have  faid  on  the  furni- 
ture of  French  houfes,  as  applying  to  thofe  of  the  nobility,  or 
people  of  extraordinary  fortunes,  becaufe  they  are  enabled  to 
add  the  conveniencies  of  other  countries  to  the  luxuries  of  their 
own.  Yet,  even  thefe,  in  my  opinion,  have  not  the  uniform 
■elegance  of  an  Englifh  habitation  :  there  is  always  fomc  dis- 
parity between  the  v^/orkmanfliip  and  the  materials — fomc 
mixture  of  fplendor  and  clumfinefs,  and  a  want  of  what  the 
■painters  call  keeping  5  but  the  houfes  of  the  gentry,  the  lefler 
nohlejfe^  and  mercliants,  are,  for  the  moft  part,  as  I  have  de- 
■fcribed — abounding  in  filk,  marble,  glafies,  and  pidlures  ;  but 
ill  finifhed,  dirty,  and  deficient  in  articles  of  real  ufe.  I  fhould, 
however,  notice,  that  gente^.]  people  are  cleaner  here  than  in 
the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  floors  are  in  general 
of  oak,  or  fometimes  of  brick ;  but  they  are  always  rubbed 
bright,  and  have  not  that  filthy  appearance  which  fo  often 
difgufts  one  in  French  houfes. 

The  heads  of  the  lower  clafTes  of  people  are  much  difturb- 
cd  by  thefe  new  principles  of  univerfal  equality.  We  en- 
quired of  a  man  we  faw  near  a  coach  this  morning,  if  it  was 
hired.  "  Monfieur,  (quoth  he,  then  checking  himfelf  fud- 
"  denly,)' — no,  I  forgot,  I  ought  not  to  fay  Monfieur,  for  they 

tell  me' I  am  equal  to  any  body  in  the  world  :  yet,  after  all, 
"  I  know  not  well  if  this  may  he  true;  and  as  I  have  drunk 
"  out  all  1  am  worth,  I  believe  I  had  better  go  home  and  be- 

gin  work  again  to-morrow."  This  new  difciple  of  equa- 
lity had,  indeed,  all  the  appearance  of  having  facrificed  to  the 
fuccefs  of  the  eaufe,  and  was  then  recovering  from  a  dream 
of  greatnefs,  v/hich,  he  told  us,  had  lalled  two  days. 

Since  the  day  of  taking  the  new  oath,  we  have  met  many 
■equally  elevated,  though  lefs  civil.    Some  are  undoubtedly 
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paid,  but  others  will  diftrefs  their  families  for  weeks,  by  this 
celebration  of  their  new  difcoveries,  and  muft,  after  all,  like 
our  intoxicated  philofopher,  be  obliged  to  return  "  to  work 
again  to-morro'vV." 

1  mult  now  bid  you  adieu — and,  in  doing  fo,  naturally  turn 
my  thoUjihts  to  that  country,  where  the  rights  of  the  people 
conlift,  not  of  iterile  and  metaphyfic  declarations,  but  of  real 
defence  and  protection.  May  they  for  ever  remain  uninter- 
rupted by  the  devaflating  chimeras  of  their  neighbors  j  and 
if  they  feek  reform,  may  it  be  moderate  and  permanent,  acced- 
ed to  reafon,  and  not  extorted  by  violence  ! 

Yours,  &c 


September  3,  1792. 

WE  were  fo  much  alarmed  at  the  theatre  on  Thurfday, 
that  i  believe  we  fhall  not  venture  again  to  amufe 
ourfjlves  at  the  rifk  of  a  fimilar  occurrence.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  piece,  a  violent  outcry  began  from  all  parts  of  the 
houfe,  and  feemed  to  be  directed  againlt  our  box;  and  I  per- 
ceived Madame  Duchene,  the  Prefidente  of  the  Jacobins, 
heading  the  legions  of  Paradife  with  peculiar  animation. — 
You  may  imagine  we  were  not  a  little  terriHed,  I  anxioufly 
examined  the  drefs  of  myfclf  and  my  companions,  and  obfcr- 
ving-  nothing  that  could  offend  the  afFeded  fimplicity  of  the 
times,  prepared  to  quit  the  houfe.  A  friendly  voice,  however, 
exerted  itfelf  above  the  clamour,  informed  us  that  the  oftenfive 
objects  were  a  cloak  and  a  (hawl  whic/\  hung  over  the  front 
of  the  box. — You  will  fcarcely  fuppofe  fuch  grofTnefs  poifibl? 
among  a  civilized  people;  but  the  fa6l  is,  our  tTiends  are  of 
the  profcribed  clafs,  and  we  were  infulted  becaufi?  in  their  fo- 
ciety. — I  have  before  noticed,  that  the  guards  which  were  Ra- 
tioned in  the  theatre  before  the  revolution  are  now  removed, 
and  a  municipal  officer,  made  confpicuous  by  his  fearf,  is  pla- 
ced in  the  middle  front  box,  and,  in  cafe  of  any  tumult,  is  em- 
powered to  call  in  the  military  to  his  affiftance. 

We  have  this  morning  been  vifiting  two  objedrs,  which 
exhibit  this  country  in  very  different  points  ot  view — as  the 
feat  of  wealth,  and  the  abode  of  poverty.  The  firft  is  the  ab- 
bey of  St.  Vaaft,  a  moft  fuperb  pile,  now  inliabitated  by  monks 
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of  various  orders,  but  who  are  preparing  to  quit  it,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  late  decrees.  Nothing  impreiles  one  with  a  ftron- 
ger  idea  of  the  influence  of  the  Clergy,  than  thefe  fplendid 
edifices.  We  fee  them  reared  amidft  the  foiitude  of  dcfarts, 
and  in  the  gaiety  and  mifery  of  cities;  and  while  they  cheer 
the  one  and  embelliili  the  other,  they  exhibit,  in  both  monu- 
ments of  indefatigable  labor,  and  immenfe  wealth. — The  fa-^ 
gade  of  St,  Vaafr  is  fimple  and  ftriking,  and  the  cloifters  and 
every  other  part  of  the  buildirig  are  extremely  handfoine. — . 
The  library  Is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fineft  in  France,  except  the 
King's,  but  is  now  under  the  feal  of  the  nation. — young, 
monk,  who  was  our  Cicerone,  told  us  he  was  forry  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  (how  it. — "  Et  tious^  Monfteur^  nous  jommcs 

faches  aujfi.'"'^    Thus,  with  the  infignificant  looks, 

and  geftures  of  difapprobation,  an  e!Khange  of  fcntiments 
took  place,  without  a  fmgle  expreffionof  treafonable  import: 
both  parties  underftood  perfectly  well,  that  in  regretting  that 
the  library  was  inacceffible,  each  included  all  the  circumftaii- 
ces  which  attended  it, — -A  new  church  was  building  in  aftyle 
worthy  of  the  convent-^I  think,  near  four  hundred  feet  long  j 
but  it  was  difcontinued  at  the  fupprelBon  of  the  religious  or- 
ders, and  will  now,  of  courfe,  never  be  finifhed. 

.  From  this  abode  of  learned  eafc  and  pious  indolence  Mr. 

de  conducted  us  to  the  Mont  de  Piete,  a  national  infti- 

tution  for  lending  money  to  the  poor  on  pledges,  (at  a  mode- 
rate intereft,)  which,  if  not  redeemed  within  a  year,  are  (old 
by  aucStion,  and  the  overplus,  if  there  remain  any,  after  de- 
ducting the  intereft,  is  given  to  the  owner  of  the  pledge. — ■ 
Thoufands  of  fmall  packets  are  depofited  here,  which,  to  the 
eye  of  affluence,  might  feem  the  very  refufe  of  beggary  itfelf 
-^I  could  not  reflect  without  an  hcart-ach,  on  the  diitrefs  of 
the  individual,  thus  driven  to  relinquith  his  lail  covering, 
braving  cold  to  fatisfy  hunger,  and  accumulating  wretchednefs 
by  momentary  relief. -^I  faw,  in  a  low  room,  groupes  ot  mi- 
fortunate  beings,  depriving  themfelves  of  different  parts  of 
their  apparel,  and  watching  with  folicitude  the  arbitrary  va- 
luations; others  exchanging  fome  article  of  neceffity  for  one 
of  a  ftiU  greater — -fome  in  a  ftate  of  intoxication,  uttering  ex^ 
ecrations  of  defpair;  and  all  exhibiting  a  picture  of  hum.an 


And  we  are  not  lefs  forrow  than  yourfelf.  Sir,'' 
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nature  depraved  and  miferable. — While  I  was  viewing  this 
fcene,  I  recalled  the  magnificent  building  we  had  juft  lef  t,  and 
my  firft  emotions  v/ere  thofs  of  regret  and  cenfure. — When 
we  onlyyi'f/,  and  have  not  leifure  to  refled^  we  are  indignant 
that  vail  fums  (hould  be  expended  on  lumptuous  edifices,  and 
that  the  poor  fhould  live  in  vice  and  want:  yet  the  erection 
of  St.  V^aafl  muft  have  maintained  great  numbers  of  indus- 
trious hands;  and,  perhaps,  the  revenues  of  the  abbey  may 
not,  under  its  new  pofTeiTors,  be  fo  well  employed.  When  the 
olterings  and  the  tributes  to  religion  are  the  fupport  of  the  in- 
duftrious  poor,  it  is  their  beft  appropriation;  and  he  who 
gives  labor  for  a  day,  is  a  more  ufeful  benefactor  than  he  who 
maintains  in  idlenefs  for  two. — I  could  not  help  wilhing  that 
the  poor  might  no  longer  be  tempted  by  the  facility  of  a  re- 
fource,  which,  perhaps,  in  mofl  inftances,  only  increafes  their 
diitrefs. — It  is  an  injudicious  expedient  to  palliate  an  evil, 
which  great  national  works,  and  the  encouragement  of  indus- 
try and  manufactures,  might  eradicate.* — With  thefe  reflec- 
tions I  concluded  mental  piece  with  the  monks  of  St.  Vaafl:, 
and  would,  had  it  depended  upon  me,  have  readily  compriz- 
ed the^iifhing  their  great  church  in  the  treaty. 

The  Primary  Allemblies  have  already  taken  place  in  this 
department.  We  happened  to  enter  a  church  while  the  young 
Robefpierre  v/as  haranguing  to  an  audience,  very  litde  re- 
fpeclable  either  in  numbers  or  appearance.  They  were,  how- 
ever, fufficiently  unanimous,  and  made  up  In  noify  appaufe 
v/hat  they  wanted  in  other  refpe(5ts.  If  the  electors  and  elec- 
ted of  other  departments  be  of  the  fame  complexion  with  thofe 
of  Arras,  the  new  AfTembly  will  not,  in  any  refpect,  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  old  one.  I  have  reproached  many  of  the  people 
of  this  place,  who,  from  their  education  and  property,  have  2 
right  to  take  an  intereft  in  the  public  affairs,  with  thus  fuffer- 
ing  themfelves  to  be  rcprefented  by  the  moft  defperate  and 
worthlefs  individuals  of  the  town.  I'heir  defence  is,  that  they 
are  iftfulted  and  overpowered  if  they  attend  the  popular  meet- 
ings, and  by  electing  "  hi  gueux  et  Us  fcekrats  pour  ds- 


*  In  times  of  public  commotion  people  frequently  fend  their 
valuable  effeds  to  the  Mont  de  Piete,  not  only  as  being  fecure 
by  its  itrength,  but  as  it  is  refpeded  by  the  people,  who  are  in- 
tereiled  in  its  prefer vation. 
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"  piith^'**  they  fend  them  to  Paris,  and  fecure  their  own  lo- 
cal tranquillity. — The  firii:  of  thefe  aflertions  is  but  too  true, 
yet  I  cannot  but  think  the  fecond  a  very  dangerous  experi- 
ment.— They  remove  thefe  turbulent  and  needy  adventurers 
from  the  direction  of  a  club  to  that  of  government,  an4  pro- 
cure a  partial  relief  by  contributing  to  the  general  ruin. 
Paris  is  faid  to  be  in  extreme  fermentation,  and  vft  are  in 

fomQ  anxiety  for  our  friend  Mr.  P  ,  who  was  to  go  there 

from  Montmorency  lait  week.  I  fhall  not  clofe  my  letter  till 
I  have  heard  from  him. 


September.  4, 
I  refume  my  pen  after  a  fleeplels  night,  and  with  an.>op- 
preffion  of  mind  not  to  be  defcribed. — Paris  is  the  fcene  of 
profcription  and  malTacres.  The  prifoners,  the  clergy,  the 
nobUffe^  all  that  are  fuppofed  inimical  to  public  faclicn,  or  the 
objects  of  private  revenge,  are  facrificed  without  mercy.  Wc 
are  here  in  the  utmoft  terror  and  conrternation — we  know 
not  the  end  nor  the  extent  of  thefe  horrors,  and  every  one  is 
anxious  for  himfelf  or  his  friends.  Our  fociety  confifts  moft- 
ly  of  females,  and  we  do  not  venture  out,  but  hover  together 
like  the  fowls  of  heaven,  when  v/arned  by  a  vague  yet  in- 
flinclive  dread  of  the  approaching  ftorm.  We  tremble  at  the 
found  of  voices  in  the'ftreet,  and  cry,  with  the  agitation  of 
Macbeth,  there's  knocking  at  the  gate." — I  do  not,  in- 
deed, envy,  but  I  moft  fmcerely  regret,  the  peace  and  fafety 
of  England. — I  have  no  courage  to  add  more,  but  will  en- 
clofe  a  hafty  tranflation  of  the  letter  we  received  from  M. 

P  ,  by  iaft  night's  poft.    Humanity  cannot  comment  u- 

pon  it  without  fhuddering. 

Ever  Yours,  &c* 


Rue  St.  Kokorf,  September  2,  I79«. 
"  In  a  moment  like  thls,I  fhouldbeeafilyexcufed  a  breach 
of  promife  in  not  writing;  yet  when  I  recolleft  the-appre- 
"  henfion  which  the  kindnefs  of  my  amiable  friends  will  feel 
"  on  my  account,  I  determine,  even  amidft  the  danger  and 


*  The  fcrubs  and  fcoundrels  for  deputies. 
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defolation  that  furround  me,  to  relieve  them. — Would  to 
Heaven  I  had  nothing  more  alarming  to  communicate  than 
my  own  fituation  ■  1  may  indeed  fuffcr  by  accident;  but 
thoufantis  of  wretched  victims  are  at  this  moment  nuirked 
for  facrifice,  and  are  malfacred  with  an  execrable  imitation 
of  rule  and  order:  a  ferocious  and  cruel  multitude,  headt-d 
<«  by  chofen  alTaffins,  are  attacking  the  prifons,  forcing  tiie 
«  houfes  of  the  noblcffe  and  pr lefts,  and,  after  a  horrid  mock- 
«  cry  of  j  udicial  condemnation,  execute  them  on  the  fpot. — 
«  The  tocfin  is  rung,  alarm  guns  are  fired,  the  ftreets  refound 
«  with  fearful  fhrieks,  and  an  undefinable  fenfation  of  terror 
«  felzes  on  one's  heart.    I  feel  that  I  have  committed  an  im- 
«  prudence  in  venturing  to  Paris;  but  the  barriers  are  now 
«  Ihut,  and  I  muft  abide  the  event.  I  know  not  towhatthefe 
profcriptions  tend,  or  if  all  who  are  not  their  advocates  are 
«  to  be  their  victims;  but  an  ungovernable  rage  animates  the 
«  people:  many  of  them^have  papers  in  their  hands  that  feem 
«  to  direct  them  to  their  objects,  to  whom  they  hurry  in  crouds 
"  with  an  eager  and  favage  fury. — 1  have  juft  been  obliged 
«  to  quit  my  pen.  A  cart  had  flopped  near  my  lodgings,  and 
«  my  ears  were  alTailed  by  the  groans  of  anguifh,  and  the 
«  fhouts  x)f  frantic  exultation.  Uncertain  whether  to  defcend 
«  or  remain,  I,  after  a  moment's  deliberation,  concluded  it 
«  v/ould  be  better  to  have  iliown  myf;jlf  than  to  have  appear- 
"  ed  to  avoid  it,  in  cafe  the  people  Ihould  enter  the  houfe,  and 
«  therefore  went  dowii  witli  the  beft  fhowof  courage  I  could 
«  aflume. — I  will  draw  a  veil  over  the  fcene  that  prefented 
itfelf — nature  revolts,  and  my  fair  friends  would  lliudder  at 
«  the  detail.    Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  I  fliw  carts,  loaded  v/ith 
«  the  dead  and  dying,  and  driven  by  their  yet  enfanguined 
"  m.urderers;  one  of  whom,  in  a  tone  of  exaltation,  cried,—— 
"  '  Here  is  a  glorious  day  for  PVancel'  I  endeavored  to  as-^ 
«  fent,  though  with  a  faultering  voice,  and,  as  foon  as  they 
«  were  paflbd,  efcaped  to  my  room.  You  may  imagine  I  fhall 
not  eafily  recover  the  fhock  I  received. — At  this  moment 
"  they  fay,  the  enemy  are  retreating  from  Verdun.  At  any 
"  other  time  this  would  have  been  defnable,  but  at  prefent 
«  one  knows  not  what  to  wifli  for. — Moft  probably,  the  re- 
"  port  is  oitly  fpread  v/ith  the  humane  hope  of  appeafmg  the 
"  mob.  They  have  already  twice  attacked  the  Temple;  and 
«  I  tremble  Ivft  this  afylum  of  fallen  majelly  fhould,  eremor- 
"  ning,  be  violated. 

"  Adieu — i  know  not  if  the  courier  will  be  perm'ttcd  to 
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«  depart;  but^  as  I  believe  the  firccts  are  not  more  unfafe 
«  than  the  houfes,  I  fhali  make  an  attempt  to  fend  this.  I  will 
write  again  in  a  few  da3'S.  If  to-morrow  fhould  prove  calm, 
«  I  fhall  be  engaged  in  enquiring  after  the  fate  of  my  friends:. 

«  — 1  beg  my  refpedh  to  Monf.  and  Mad.  de  •  and  en- 

"  treat  you  al)  to  be  as  tranquil  as  fuch  circumftances  will 
"  permit.  You  may  be  certain  of  hearing  any  news  that  can" 
"  give  you  pleafure,  immediately. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be/*  kc.  &c. 


Arras,  September,  1792. 

YOU  will  in  future,  I  believe,  find  me  but  a  dull  cor- 
refpondent.  The  natural  timidity  of  my  difpofition, 
added  to  the  dread  which  a  native  of  England  has  of  any  vi- 
olation of  domeftic  fecurity,  renders  me  unfit  for  the  fcenes  I 
am  engaged  in.  I  am  become  ftupid  and  melancholy,  and  my 
letters  will  partake  of  the  opprefTion  of  ray  mind. 

At  Paris,  the  maflacres  at  the  prifons  arc  now  over,  but 
thofe  in  the  ftreets  and  in  private  houfes  ftill  continue.  Scarce- 
ly a  poft  arrives  that  does  not  inform  M.  dc  of  fome 

friend  or  acquaintance  being  facrificcd.  Heaven  knows 

where  this  is  to  end  ! 

We  had,  for  two  days,  notice  that,  purfuant  to  a  decree  of 
the  Afrembly,commiffion(.rs  were  expelled  here  at  night,  and 
that  the  tocjin  would  be  rung,  for  every  body  to  deliver  up 
their  arms.  We  did  not  dare  go  to  bed  on  either  of  thefc 
nights,  but  merely  lay  down  in  our  j-obes  de  chamhre^  with- 
out attempting  to  fleep.  This  dreadful  bufinefs  is,  however,, 
pad:.  Parties  of  the  Jacobins  paraded  the  llreets  yefterday 
morning,  and  difarmed  all  they  thought  proper.  I  obferved 
they  had  lifls  in  their  hands,  and  only  went  to  fuch  houfes  as 

have  an  external  appearance  of  property.    Mr.  de  ,  who 

has  been  in  the  fervice  thirty  years,  delivered  his  arms  to  a 
boy,  who  behaved  to  him  with  the  utmoft  infolencc,  whilft 
We  fat  trembling,  and  almoft  fenfelefs  with  fear,  the  whole 
time  they  remained  in  the  houfe — and,  could  I  give  you  an 
idea  of  their  appearance,  you  would  think  my  terror  very  jus- 
tifiable. It  is  indeed,  ilrange  and  alarming,  that  all  who  have 
property  fliould  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  defending  either 
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that  or  their  lives,  at  a  moment  when  Paris  is  giving  Ati  ex- 
limple  of  tumult  and  afiallination  to  every  other  part  of  th^ 
kingdom.  Knowing  no  good  reafon  for  fuch  procedure,  it 
is  very  natural  to  fufpeft  a  bad  one.  I  think,  on  many  ac- 
counts, vvc  are  more  expofed  here  than  at  — ^,  and  as  foon 
as  we  can  procure  horfes,  we  fhall  depart*  The  following 
is  the  tranflation  of  our  laft  letter  frOm  Mr*  P — — •  : 

"  I  promifed  my  kind  friends  to  write  as  foon  as  I  fhould 
"  have  any  thing  fatisfadtory  to  communicate:  but,  alas  !  I 

have  no  hope  of  being  the  harbinger  of  any  thing  but  cir- 
"  cumftanccs  of  a  very  different  tendency*  I  can  only  give 
"  you  details  of  the  horrors  I  have  already  generally  defcribed. 
"  Carnage  has  not  yet  ceafed  5  and  is  only  become  more  cool, 
"  and  more  difcriminati ng.  All  the  mild  charaftcriftics  that 
"  diftinguifli  man  from  the  wild  beaft,  feem  annihilated;  and 
"  a  frantic  cruelty,  which  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  pa- 
"  triotifm,  has  ufurped  every  faculty,  and  banifhcd  both  rea- 
"  fon  and  mercy* 

"  Monf.  ,  whom  I  have  hitherto  known  by  reputa- 

tion,  as  an  upright,  and  even  humane  man,  had  a  brother 
"  fhut  up,  with  a  number  of  other  prieftsj  at  the  Carmes  ; 
"  and)  by  his  fituation  and  connexions,  he  has  fuch  influence 
"  as  might,  if  exerted,  have  preferved  the  latter.  The  unfor- 
"  tunate  brother,  knowing  this,  found  means,  while  hourly 
"  expecting  his  fate,  to  convey  a  note  to  Mr.  — begging 
"  he  would  immediately  relcafe,  and  procure  him  an  afylum* 
"  The  mcffenger  returned  with  an  anfwer,  that  Monf/— — 
"  had  no  relations  in  the  enemies  of  his  country  ! 

A  few  hours  after,  the  maflacres  at  the  Carmes  took 
^'  place.  One  Panis,*  who  is  in  the  Comite  de  Surveillayice^ 
^'  had,  a  few  days  previous  to  thefe  dreadful  events,  become, 
"  I  know  not  on  what  occafion,  the  depofitary  of  a  large  fum 
«  of  money,  belonging  to  a  gentleman  of  his  fc6lion*  A  fe- 
"  cret  and  frivolous  denunciation,  was  made  the  pretext  for 
"  throwing  the  owner  of  the  money  into  prifon,  where  he  re- 
"  mained  till  September,  when  his  friends,  recolleAing  his 
"  danger,  flew  to  the  Committee,  and  applied  for  his  dis- 


*  Pains  has  flnce  figured  on  various  occafions.  t^Tc  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention,  and  was  openly  accafed  of  having  been 
an  accomplice  in  the  robbery  of  the  Garde  Meuble, 
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«  charge.  Unfortunately,  the  only  member  of  the  Commit- 
*'  tee  prefent,  was  Panis.  He  promifed  to  take  meafures  for 
"  an  immediate  releafe.  Perhaps  he  kept  his  word ;  but  the 
«  releafe  was  cruel  and  final — the  prifon  was  attacked,  and 
the  victim  heard  of  no  more.    You  will  not  be  furprized 

^  at  fuch  occurrences  when  I  tell  you,  that  G  ,*  whom 

you  muft  remember  to  have  heard  of  as  a  Jacobin  at  > 

is  Prefident  of  the  Committee  above  mentioned — yes,  an 
^aflafTm  i«  now  the  protector  of  the  public  fafety,  and  the 
^  commune  of  Paris,  the  patron  of  a  criminal  who  has  merit- 
^  ed  the  gibbet.    I  know  not  if  we  are  yet  arrived  at  the  cli- 
max  of  woe  and  iniquity,  but  Briffot,  Condorcct,  Rolland^ 
**  &c.  and  all  thofe  whofe  principles  you  have  reprobated  as 
"  violent  and  dangerous,  will  now  form  the  moderate  fide  of 
"  the  Aflembly.    Perhaps  even  thofe  who  are  now  the  party 
moft  dreaded,  may  one  day  give  place  to  yet  more  defpe- 
"  rate  leaders,  and  become  in  their  turn  our  beft  alternative* 
What  will  then  be  the  fituation  of  France  ?  Who  can  re- 

fle£l,  without  trembling  at  the  profpedl  ?  It  is  not  yet 

*'  fafe  to  walk  the  ftreets,  decently  dreffed  ;  and  I  have  been 
obliged  tp  fupply  mylelr  with  trowfers,  a  jacket,  colored 
neck-cloths,  and  coarfe  linen,  which  I  take  care  to  foil  be* 
^  fore  I  venture  out. 

"  The  Agrarian  law  is  now  the  moral  of  Paris,  and  I  had 
nearly  loll  my  life  yefterday,  by  tearing  a  placard  written 


*  G  was  afterwards  eleded  (doubtlefs  by  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  Jacobins)  Deputy  for  the  department  of  Fi- 
niftere,  to  which  he  was  fent  Commiffioner  by  the  Convention. 
On  account  of  feme  unwarrantable  prot;eedings,  and  of  fome 
words  that  efcaped  him,  which  gave  rife  to  a  fufpicion  that  he 
was  privy  to  the  robbery  of  the  Garde  Meuble,  he  was  arreft- 
cd  by  the  municipality  of  Guimper  Corentia,  of  which  place 
he  is  a  native.  The  Jacobins  applied  for  his  difcharge,  and 
for  the  puniihmcnt  of  the  municipality;  but  the  Convention, 
who  at  that  time  rarely  took  any  decifive  meafures,  ordered 
G—  to  be  liberated,  but  evaded  the  other  part  of  the  pe- 
tition which  tended  to  revenge  him.  The  affair  of  the  Garde 
Meuble,  was,  however,  again  brought  forward ;  but,  moft  pro- 
bably, many  of  the  members  had  reafons  for  not  difculTing  too 

nearly  the  accufation  againft  G  ;  and  thofe  who  were 

Rot  interefted  in  fuppreiTmg  it,  were  toe  weak  or  too  timid  to 
purfue  it  farther. 
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«  in  fapport  of  it.  I  did  it  imprudently,  not  fuppofing  I  was 
«  obferved;  and  had  not  fome  people,  known  as  Jacobins, 
come  up  and  interfered  in  my  behalf,  the  confequencc  might 
*'  have  been  fatal.  It  would  be  difficult,  and  even  impoffible, 
«  to  attempt  adefcription  of  the  manners  of  the  people  of  Pa- 
"  ris,  at  this  moment :  the  licentioufnefs  common  to  great 
*'  cities,  is  decency  compared  with  what  prevails  in  this ;  it 
"  has  features  of  a  peculiar  and  ftriking  defcription,  and  the 
general  expreffion  is  that  of  a  monftrous  union  of  oppofite 
"  vices.    Alternately  diffolute  and  cruel,  gay  and  vindictive, 
*  the  Parifian  vaunts  amidft  debauchery,  the  triumph  of  aflafli- 
nation,  and  enlivens  his  m.idnight  orgies,  by  recounting  the 
fuiFerings  of  the  malTacred  ariftocrates :  women,  whofe  pro- 
"  feffion  it  is  to  pleafe,  aflume  the  bonnet  rouge^  [red  cap] 
^  and  affett,  as  a  means  of  feducStion,  an  intrepid  and  fero- 

cious  courage. — I  cannot  yet  learn  if  Monf.  S  's  fifter 

be  alive;  her  fituation  about  the  Queen,  makes  it  t©o 
doubtful ;  but  endeavor  to  give  him  hope — many  may  have 
"  efcapcd,  whofc  fears  ftill  detain  them  in  concealment.  Peo- 
pie  of  the  firft  rank,  now  inhabit  garrets  and  cellars,  and 
thofe  who  appear  are  difguifed  beyond  recolledlion  ;  fo  that 
"  I  do  not  defpair  of  the  fafety  of  fome,  who  are  now  thought 

"  to  have  perifhed,  1  am,  as  you  may  fuppofe,  in  hade  to 

"  leave  this  place,  and  I  hope  to  return  to  Alontmorency  to- 
morrow ;  but  every  body  is  foliciting  palTports.   The  Ho- 
"  tel  de  Ville  is  beiieged,  and  1  have  already  attended  two 
days  without  fuccefs.  I  beg  my  refped^ful  homage  to  Mon- 

"  fieur  and  Madame  de  ;  and  1  have  the  honor  to  be, 

"  with  efteem,  the  affectionate  fervant  of  my  friends  in  ge- 
«  neral* 

«  L  

You  will  read  M.   V  letter  with  all  the  grief  and 

indignation  we  have  already  felt,  and  I  will  make  no  com- 
ment on  it,  but  to  give  you  a  flight  fketch  of  the  hiflory  of 
Guermeur,  whom  he  mentions  as  being  Prefident  of  the 
Committee  of  Surveillance.  In  the  abfence  of  a  man,  whom 
he  called  his  friend,  he  feduced  his  wife,  and  eloped  with  her : 
the  hufoand  overtook  them,  and  fell  in  the  difpute  which  en- 
fued;  when  Guermeur,  to  avoid  being  taken  bv  the  officers 
of  juilice,  abandoned  his  companion  to  her  fate,  and  cfcaped 
alone.  After  a  variety  of  adventures,  he  at  length  eniilfcd 
himfelf  as  a  grenadier,  in  the  regiment  of  Dillon.  With  much 
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affurance,  and  talents  cultivated  above  the  fituation  in  which 
Jie  appeared,  he  became  popular  amongft  his  fellow-foldiers, 
and  the  military  impunity,  w^hich  is  one  efFe£t  of  the  revolu- 
tion, caft  a  veil  over  his  former  guilt,  or  rather,  indeed^  ena^ 
bled  him  to  defy  the  punifhment  annexed  to  it.    When  the 

regiment  v/as  quartered  at  — ,  he  frequented  and  harangued 

at  the  Jacobin  club,  perverted  the  minds  of  the  foldiers  by  fe^ 
ditious  addreffes,  till  at  length  he  Vi^as  deemed  qualified  to  quit 
the  charat^er  of  a  fubordinate  incendiary,  and  figure  amongft 
(he  affaffins  at  Paris.  He  had  hitherto,  1  believe,  a6led  with-, 
cut  pay,  for  hs  v/as  deeply  in  debt,  and  v/ithout  money  or 
clothes  j  but,  a  fev;^  days  previous  to  the  tenth  of  Auguft,  a 
leader  of  the  Jacobins  fupplied  him  with  both,  paid  his  debts, 
procured  his  difcharge,  and  fent  him  to  Paris.  What  inter- 
.mediate  gradations  he  may  have  paffed  through,  1  know  not  5 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  fervices  that  have  advan- 
ced him  to  his  prefent  fituation.  It  would  be  unfafe  to  rifk 
this  letter  by  the  pofl:,  and  I  clc>ie  it  haftily  to.  avail  myfelf  of 
a  prefent  conveyance, 

I  remain.  Yours,  &c. 


Arras,  September  14,1792. 

THE  camp  of  Maulde  is  broken  up,  and  we  deferred  our 
journey,  that  we  might  pafs  a  day  at  Douay,  with 

de  's  fon.    The  road,  within  fome  miles  of  that  place, 

is  covered  with  corn  and  forage ;  the  immediate  environs  are 
begun  to  be  inundated,  and  every  thing  wears  the  appearance 
of  impending  hoftility.  The  town  is  fo  full  of  trGO])S,  that, 
without  the  intereft  of  our  military  friends,  we  fliould  fcarce- 
ly  have  procured  a  lodging.  All  was  buflle  and  confufion : 
the  enemy  are  very  near,  and  the  French  are  preparing  to 
form  a  camp  under  the  walls,  Amidlt  all  this,  we  found  it 
difficult  to  fatisfy  our  curiofity,  in  viewing  the  churches  and 
pictures-^fome  of  the  former  are  fhut,  and  the  latter  conceal- 
ed ;  we  therefore  contented  ourfclycs  with  feeing  the  princir 
pal  ones. 

The  town-houfe  is  a  very  handfome  building,  where  the 
parliament  was  holden  previous  to  the  revolution,  and  where 
ill  the  bufmefs  of  the  department  of  the  North  is  now  tr^ns^ 
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a^ftcd.  In  the  council-chamber,  which  is  very  elegantly  car- 
ved, was  alfo  a  pidlure  of  the  prefent  King.  They  were,  at 
the  very  moment  of  our  entrance,  in  the  acSt  of  difplacing  it. 
AVe  afked  the  reafon,  and  were  told  it  was  to  be  cut  in  pieces, 
and  portions  fent  to  the  different  popular  focieties.  I  know 
not  if  our  features  betrayed  the  indignation  we  feared  to  cx- 
prefs,  but  the  man  who  feemed  to  have  direfted  this  difpofal 
of  the  portrait,  told  us  we  were  not  Englifh,  if  we  faw  it  with 
regret.  I  was  not  much  delighted  with  fuch  a  compliment 
to  our  country,  and  was  glad  to  efcape  without  further  com- 
ment. 

The  manners  of  the  people  feem  every  where  much  chan- 
ged, and  are  becoming  grofs  and  inhuman.  While  we  were 
wallcing  on  the  ramparts,  I  happened  to  have  occafion  to 
take  down  an  addrefs,  and,  with  the  paper  and  pencil  in  my 
hand,  turned  out  of  the  direct  path  to  obferve  a  chapel  on  one 
fide  of  it.  In  a  moment  I  was  alarmed  by  the  cries  of  my 
companions,  and  beheld  the  mufquet  of  the  eentinel  pointed 

^t  me,  and  M.  de  export ulating  with  him.    I  am  not 

certain  if  he  fuppofed  I  was  taking  a  plan  of  the  fortifications, 
and  meant  really  more  than  a  threat ;  but  I  was  fufficiently 
frightened,  and  fhall  not  again  approach  a  town  wall  with 
pencils  and  paper. 

M.  de  is  one  of  the  only  fix  officers  of  his  regiment 

who  have  not  emigrated.  With  an  indignation  heated  by 
the  works  of  modern  philofophers  into  an  enthufiaftic  love 
of  republican  governments,  and  irritated  by  the  contempt  and 
oppofition  he  has  met  with  from  thofe  of  his  own  clafs,  who 
entertain  different  principles,  he  is  now  becoming  almoft  a 
fanatic.  What  at  firfl  was  only  a  political  opinion,  is  now 
a  religious  tenet;  and  the  modern  fc6i:ary  has  acquired  the 
ohftinacy  of  a  martyr,  and,  perhaps,  the  fpirit  of  perfccution. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  the  neceffity  of  deciding, 
SL  youthful  ardor  for  liberty,  and  the  defire  of  preferving  his 
fortune,  probably  determined  him  to  become  a  patriot ;  and 
pride  and  refentment  have  given  ftability  to  notions  which 
might  otherwife  have  fluctuated  with  circumftances,  or  yield- 
ed to  time.  This  is  but  too  generally  the  cafe  :  the  friends 
of  rational  reform,  and  the  fupporters  of  the  ancient  m.onar- 
chy,  have  too  deeply  offended  each  other,  for  pardon  or  con- 
fidence ;  and  the  country,  perhaps,  will  be  facrificed  by  the 
mutual  defertions  of  thofe  molt  concerned  in  its  prefcrvation. 
Actuated  only  by  felfifhnefs  and  revenge,  each  party  willingly 
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confents  to  the  ruin  of  its  opponents.  The  Clergy,  already 
divided  among  themfelves,  are  abandoned  by  the  Noblefle— - 
the  Noblefl'e  are  perfecuted  by  the  commercial  intereft — and, 
in  /hort,  the  only  union  is  amongft  the  Jacobins:  that  is,  a-^ 
mongil:  a  few  v/eak  perfons  who  are  deceived,  and  a  banditti 
who  betray  and  profit  by  their  patriotifm. 

I  was  led  to  thefe  refle61:ions  by  my  converfation  with  Mr. 

de  L  and  his  companions.  I  believe  they  do  not  approve 

of  the  prefent  extremes,  yet  they  exprelTed  themfelves  with 
the  utmoft  virulence  againft  the  ariftocrates,  and  would  here 
neither  of  reconcilement  nor  palliation.  On  the  other  hand, 
thefe  difpofitions  were  not  altogether  unprovoked — the  young 
men  had  been  perfecuted  by  their  relations,  and  banifhed  the 
fociety  of  their  acquaintance;  and  their  political  opinions  had 
a(Sl:ed  as  an  univerfal  profcription.  There  were  even  fome  a- 

gainfl:  whom  the  doors  of  parental  habitation  were  fhut.  

Thefe  party  violences  are  terrible;  and  I  w,as  happy  to  per- 
ceive that  the  reciprocal  claims  of  duty  and  affection  were  not 

diminiflied  by  them,  either  in  M.  de  ,  or  his  fon.  He, 

however,  at  lirlt  refufed  to  come  to  A  ,  becaufe  he  fus- 

pedted  the  patriot! fm  of  our  fociety.  I  pleaded,  as  an  induce- 
ment, the  beauty  of  Mad.  G  ,  but  he  told  me  fhe  was  an 

jiriftocrate.  It  was  at  length,  however,  determined,  that  he 
Ihouid  dine  with  us  laft  Sunday,  and  that  all  vifitors  fhould 
be  excluded.  He  was  prevented  coming  by  being  oi-dered  out 
with  a  party  the  day  we  left  him;  and  he  has  v/ritten  to  us  in 
high  fpirits,  to  fay,  that,  befides  fulfilling  his  objecSi:,  he  had 
returned  with  fifty  prifoners. 

We  had  a  very  narrow  efcape  in  coming  home — the  Hu- 

lans  were  at  the  village  of   ,  an  hour  after  we  palled  thro' 

it,  and  treated  the  poor  inhabitants,  as  they  ufually  do,  with 
gieat  inhumanity. — Nothing  has  alienated  the  minds  of  the 
people  fo  much  as  the  cruelties  of  thefe  troops — they  plunder 
and  ill  treat  all  they  encounter;  and  their  avarice  is  even  lefs 
infatiable  than  their  barbarity.  How  hard  is  it,  that  the  am- 
bition of  Chiefs,  and  the  wickednefs  of  fa£lion,  fhould  thus 
fall  upon  the  innocent  cottager,  who  perhaps  is  equally  a 
ftranger  to  the  names  of  the  one,  and  the  principles  of  the 
other ! 

The  public  papers  will  now  inform  you,  that  the  French 
are  at  liberty  to  obtain  a  divorce  on  almoft  any  pretext,  or 
even  on  no  pretext  at  all,  except  what  many  may  think  a  very 
good  one — mutual  agreement. — A  lady  of  our  acquaintance 
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here  is  become  a  republican  in  confequence  of  the  decree,  and 
probably  will  very  foon  avail  herfelf  of  it;  but  this  conduct, 
I  conceive,  will  not  be  very  general. 

Much  has  been  faid  of  the  gallantry  of  the  French  ladies, 
and  not  entirely  without  reafon:  yet,  though  fometimes  in- 
conftant  wives,  they  are,  for  the  moft  part,  faithful  friends — ■ 
they  facrifice  the  hufband  without  forfaking  him,  and  their 
common  intereft  is  always  promoted  with  as  much  zeal  as 

the  moft  inviolable  attachment  could  infpire.  Mad.  dc  C  , 

whom  we  often  meet  in  company,  is  the  wife  of  an  emigrant, 
and  is  faid  not  to  be  abiblutely  difconfolate  at  his  abfence^ 
yet  (he  is  indefatigable  in  her  efforts  to  fupply  him  with  mo- 
ney: flie  even  rifks  her  fafety  by  her  folicitude,  and  has  juft 
now  prevailed  on  her  favorite  admirer  to  haftenhis  departure 
for  the  frontiers,  in  order  to  convey  a  fum  fhe  has  with  much 
difficulty  been  raifmg.  Such  inftances  are,  I  believe,  not  very 
rare  j  and  as  a  Frenchman  ufually  prefers  his  intereft  to  every 
thing  elfe,  and  is  not  quite  fo  unaccommodating  as  an  Englifli- 
man,  an  amicable  arrangement  takes  place,  and  one  feldom 
hears  of  a  feparation. 

The  inhabitants  of  Arras,  with  all  their  patriotifm,  are  ex- 
tremely averfc  from  the  aflignats;  and  it  is  with  great  rc- 
lu6lance  that  they  confent  to  receive  them  at  two- thirds  of 
their  nominal  value,  l^his  difcredit  of  the  paper  money  has 
been  now  two  months  at  a  ftand,  and  ks  rife  or  fall  will  be 
determined  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  campaign. — I  bid  you  adieu 
for  the  laft  time  from  hence.  We  have  already  exceeded  the 
propofed  length  of  our  viftt,  and  fhall  fet  out  for  St.  Omer 
to-morrow. 

Yours. 


St.  Omer,  September,  1792. 

IAm  confined  to  my  room  by  a  flight  indifpofition,  and,  in- 
ftead  of  accompanying  my  friends,  have  taken  up  my  pen 
to  inform  you  that  we  are  thus  far  fafe  on  our  journey. — ^Da 
not,  becaufc  you  are  furrounded  by  a  protecting  element,  fmile 
at  the  idea  of  travelling  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  fafety. — The 
light  troops  of  the  Auftrian  ar(ny  penetrate  fo  far,  that  lione 
of  the  roads  on  the  frontier  are' entirely  free  from  danger.  My 
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female  companions  were  alarmed  the  whole  day — the  yoiiri"^ 
for  their  baggage,  and  the  old  for  themfelves. 

The  country  between  this  and  Arras  has  the  appearances 
of  a  garden  cultivated  for  the  common  ufe  of  its  inhabitants^ 
and  has  all  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  which  a  flat  furface  is 
fufceptibJe.  Bethune  and  Aire  I  fhould  fuppofe  ftrongly  for- 
tified. I  did  not  fail,  in  paffing  througti  the  former,  to  recol- 
\c£t  with  veneration  the  faithful  miniiter  of  Henry  the  IV. — 
The  misfortunes  of  the  defcendant  of  Henry,  whom  Sully* 
loved,  and  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom  he  fo  much  cherifhed, 
made  a  ftronger  impreffion  on  me  than  ufual,  and  I  mingled 
with  the  tribute  of  refpe6t  a  fentiment  of  indignation*  What 
perverfe  and  malignant  influence  can  have  excited  the  people 
cither  to  incur  or  to  fufFer  their  prefent  fituation .?  Were  we 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  factions,  the  adiivity  of 
bad  men,  and  the  cfFecl:  of  their  union,  I  (hould  be  almoft 
tempted  to  believe  this  change  in  the  French  fupernatural. — ' 
Lefs  than  three  years  ago  the  name  of  Henri  Quatre  was  not 
uttered  without  enthufiafm.    The  piece  that  tranfmittcd  the 
flighted  anecdotes  of  his  life  was  certain  of  fuccefs — 'the  air 
that  celebrated  him  was  lifl:ened  to  with  delight— and  the  de- 
corations of  beauty,  when  aflbciated  with  the  idea  of  this  gal- 
lant Monarch,  became  more  irrefifliible.f    Yet  Henry  the 
Fourth  is  now  a  tyrant — his  pi6tures  and  ftatues  are  deftroy- 
cd,  and  his  memory  is  execrated ! — Thofe  who  have  reduced 
the  French  to  this  are,  doubtlefs,  bafe  anddefigning  intrigu- 
ers; yet  I  cannot  acquit  the  people,  who  are  thus  wrought 
on,  of  unfeelingnefs  and  levity. — England  has  had  its  revolu- 
tions; but  the  names  of  Henry  the  Fifth  and  Elizabeth 
were  ftill  revered :  and  the  regal  monuments,  which  ftill  ex- 
ift,  after  all  the  viciffitudes  of  our  political  principles,  atteft 
the  mildnefs  of  the  Englifli  republicans. 

The  lafl:  days  of  our  flay  at  Arras  were  embittered  by  the 

diflrrefs  of  our  neighbor  and  acquaintance,  Madam  de  B  

She  has  loft  two  fons  under  circumftances  fo  affefting,  that  I 
think  you  will  be  intercfted  in  the  relation. — The  two  young 


*  Maximilien  de  Bethune,  Due  de  Sully^ 

f  At  this  time  it  was  the  prevailing  fafliion  to  call  any  ne\r 
inventions  of  female  drefs  after  his  name,  and  to  decorate  the 
ornamental  parts  of  furniture  with  his  refemblancCr 
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jmcn  were  in  the  army,  and  quartered  at  Perpignan,  at  a  time 
when  foint:  effort  of  counter-revolution  was  (aid  to  be  intend- 
ed.— One  of  them  was  arrefted  as  being  concerned,  and  the 
other  furrendered  himfelf  prifoner  to  accompany  his  brother. 
When  the  High  Court  at  Orleans  was  inftituted  for  trying 
ftate-pi  ifdiiers,  thofe  of  Perpignan  were  ordered  to  be  con- 
ducted theres  and  the  two  B-  chained  together,  were 

talcen  with  the  ref!;  On  their  arrival  at  Orleans,  their  gaoler 
had  niiflaid  the  key  that  unlocked  their  fetters,  and,  not  find- 
ing it  iinmediatcly,  th.e  young  men  produced  dne^  which  an- 
fvvered  thv  purpofe,  and  releafcd  themfelvcs.  The  gaoler  look- 
ed at  theiii  with  furprize,  and  lifked  why,  with  fuch  a  means 
in  their  jlower,  they  hild  not  efcaped  in  the  night,  or  On  thfc 
road.  They  replied  beCaufe  they  were  not  culpable,  and  had 
no  reafon  for  livdiding  a  trial  that  would  manifell:  their  inno- 
cence. Their  heroifm  was  fatal;  They  were  brought^  by  a 
decree  of  the  Convention,  from  Orleans  to  Verfailles,  (on 
their  way  to  Paris,)  v^here  they  were  met  by  the  mobj  and 
maflacrcd. 

.  'I'licir  Unfortunate  mdthei*  is  yet  ignorant  of  their  fate;  but 
we  left  her  In  a  ftate  little  preferable  to  that  which  v/ill  be 
the  effevft:  of  Certainty.— ^She  faw  the  decree  for  trani^^orting 
the  prifdnerS  from  Orleans,  and  all  accounts  of  the  reiuit  have 
been  carefully  concealed  from  her;  yet  her  anxious  and  en- 
quiring looks  at  all  who  approach  her,  indicate  but  too  well 
her  fufpicion  of  the  truth. — Alonf.  de  's  fituation  is  in- 
defcrilxibie.  Informed  of  the  death  of  his  fons,  he  is  yet  o- 
bliged  to  conceal  his  fufFerings,  and  wear  an  appearance  of 
tranquillity  in  the  prcfence  of  liis  wife.  Sometimes  he  efcapes, 
when  unable  to  contain  his  emotions  any  longer,  and  remains 
at  M.  de  '  's  till  he  recovers  himfJf.  He  takes  no  notice 
of  tiie  fubjedt  of  his  grief,  and  we  refpeiSt  it  too  much  to  at- 
tempt to  confole  him.-^The  lait  time  I  afked  him  after  Ma- 
dame de  - — ■■ — ,  he  told  me  her  fpirits  were  fomething  bettei-, 
and,  added  he,  in  a  voice  almofl:  fuffocated,  "  She  is  amufmij 
"  hcrfjlf  v/ith  working  neckcloths  for  her  fons  !"-=-When  you 
Fefledl  that  the  maflacres  at  Paris  took  place  on  the  fecond 
and  third  of  September,  and  that  the  decree  was  palled  to 
bring  the  prifoncrs  from  Orleans  (where  they  were  in  fafety) 
on  the  tenth,  I  can  fay  nothing  that  will  add  to  the  horror  of 
this  tranfa^ion,  or  to  your  deteltation  of  its  caufe.  Sixty-two, 
moll:!)"  people  of  high  rauk,  fell  victims  to  this  baiburoui  po- 
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licy:  they  were  brought  in  a  fort  of  covered  waggons,  and 
were  nmrdcred  in  heaps  without  being  taken  out.* 


September,  1792. 

WE  paffed  a  country  fo  barren  and  uninterefting  yefter- 
day,  that  even  a  profeflional  traveller  could  not  have 
made  a  Tingle  page"  of  it.  It  was,  in  every  thing,  a  perfect  con- 
trail: to  the  rich  plains  of  Artois — unfertile,  ncgletSted  vallies 
and  hills,  mifcrable  farms,  ftill  more  miferable  cottages,  and 
fcarcely  any  appearance  of  population.  The  only  place  where 
we  could  refrefti  the  horfes  was  a  fmall  houfe,  over  the  door 
of  which  was  the  pompous  defignation  of  Hotel  d' Angleterre. 
I  know  not  if  this  be  intended  as  a  ridicule  on  our  country, 
or  as  an  attraction  to  our  countrymen,  but  I,  however,  found 
fomething  befides  the  appellation  which  reminded  me  of  Eng- 
land, and  which  one  does  not  often  find  in  houfes  of  a  better 
outiide;  for  though  the  rooms  were  fmall,  and  only  two  in 
iiumber,  they  were  very  clean,  and  the  hoftefs  was  neat  and 
civil.  The  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  indeed,  was  not  luxurioufly 
iupplied,  aiid  the  whole  of  our  repaft  was  eggs  and  tea,  which 
we  had  brought  with  us.  In  the  next  room  to  that  vv^e  occupied 
were  two  prifoners  chained,  whom  the  officers  were  convey- 


*  iPerhaps  the  reader  will  be  pleafed  at  a  difcovery,  which 
it  would  have  been  unfafe  to  mention  when  made,  or  in  the 
courfe  of  this  correfpondence.  The  two  young  men  here  al- 
luded to,  arrived  at  Verfaillcs,  chained  together,  with  their 
fellow  prifoners.  Surprize,  perhaps  admiration,  had  diverted 
the  gaoler's  attention  from  demanding  the  key  that  opened 
their  padlock,  and  it  was  ftill  in  their  pofTefTion.  On  entering 
Verfailles,  and  obferving  the  croud  preparing  to  attack  them, 
they  diveiled  themfelves  of  their  fetters,  and  of  every  other 
incumbrance.  In  a  few  moments  their  carriages  were  furround- 
ed,  their  companions  at  one  end  were  already  murdered,  and 
themfelves  Hightly  wounded  ;  but  the  confufion  increafmg,  they 
darted  amidil  tlie  croud,  and  were  in  a  moment  undiflinguilh- 
ablc.  They  were  afterwards  taken  under  the  proreftionof  an 
humane  magiilrate,  who  concealed  them  for  fome  time,  and 
they  are  novv  in  perfed  fecurity.  They  were  the  only  two  of 
th*  whole  number,  that  efcaped. 
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ing  to  Arras,  for  the  purpofe  of  better  fecurity.  The  fecret 
hiftory  of  this  bufinefs  is  worth  relating,  as  it  marks  the  cha- 
racter of  the  moment,  and  the  afcendancy  which  the  Jacobins 
are  daily  acquiring, 

Thefe  men  were  apprehended  asfmugglers,  under  circum- 
ftances,  of  peculiar  atrocity,  and  committed  to  the  gaol  at 
»■  A  few  days  after,  a  young  girl,  of  bad  character, 
who  has  much  influence  at  the  club,  made  a  motion,  that  the 
people,  in  a  body,  fliould  demand  the  releafe  of  the  prifoners. 
The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville  aflailcd  by  a 
formidable  troop  of  failors,  fifh-women,  Sec. — The  municipal- 
ity refufed  to  comply,  the  Garde  NationalewsLS  called  out,  and, 
on  the  mob  perfilting,  fired  over  their  heads,  wounded  a  few, 
and  the  reft  difperfed  of  themfelves. — Now  you  muft  under- 
ftand,  the  latent  motive  of  all  this  was  two  thoufand  livres 
promifed  to  one  of  the  Jacobin  leaders,  if  he  fucceeded  in  pro- 
curing the  men  their  liberty. — I  do  not  advance  this  merely 
on  conjecture.  The  fa<5t  is  well  known  to  the  municipality  i 
and  the  decent  part  of  it  would  willingly  have  expelled  this 
man,  who  is  one  of  their  members,  but  that  they  found  them- 
felves too  weak  to  engage  in  a  ferious  quarrel  with  the  Jaco- 
bins.— One  cannot  refledt,  without  apprehenfion,  that  any  fo- 
ciety  fhouid  exift  which  can  oppofc  the  execution  of  the  laws 
with  impunity,  or  that  a  people,  who  are  little  fenfible  of  real- 
ities, fliould  be  thus  abufed  by  names.  They  fuiFer,  with  un- 
feeling patience,  a  thoufand  enormities — yet  blindly  ri(k  their 
liberties  and  lives  to  promote  the  defigns  of  an  adventurer, 
becaufe  he  harangues  at  a  club,  and  calls  himfelf  a  patriot. — > 
I  have  juft  received  advice  that  my  friends  have  left  Laufan- 
ne,  and  arc  on  their  way  to  Paris.  Our  firft  plan  of  palTing 
the  winter  there  will  be  imprudent,  if  not  impracticable,  and 
we  have  concluded  to  take  a  houfe  for  the  winter  fix  months 
at  Amiens,  Chantilly,  or  fome  place  which  has  the  reputation 
of  being  quiet.  I  hare  already  ordered  enquiries  to  be  made, 

and  ftiall  fet  out  with  Mrs.  in  a  day  or  two  for  Amiens, 

I  may,  perhaps,  not  write  till  our  return 5  but  {ti.\\l  not  ceafe 
to  be,  with  great  truth, 


Yours,  &C4 


A  ^]?SJJ3EJ^CE  FRANCE, 


Amiens,  I'/gz. 

THE  department  de  la  Somme  has  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing a  httle  ariftocratic.  I  know  not  how  far  this  be 
merited,  but  the  people  are  certainly  not  erithufialb.  The 
villages  we  palled  on  our  road  hither  were  very  different  from 
thqfe  on  the  frontiers— we  were  hailed  by  no  popular  founds, 
no  cries  of  Five  la  nation  !  e^jccept  from  here  and  tjicre  fome 
ragged  boy  in  a  red  cap,  who,  from  habit,  aflbf  jateil  this  liilu- 
tation  with  the  appearance  of  a  carriage.  In  every  place,  where 
there  are  half  a  dozen  houfes,  is  planted  an  unthriving  free  of 
liberty,  which  feems  to  wither  under  the  baneful  influence  of 
the  bonnet  rouge^  [the  red  cap.]— I'his  Jacobin  attribute  is 
made  of  materials  to  refift  the  weather,  and  may  iaft  foine 
time;  but  the  trees  of  liberty  being  planted  unfjafonably,  are 
already  dead.  I  hope  this  will  not  prove  emblematic,  and  that 
the  power  of  the  Jacobins  may  not  outlive  the  freedom  of  the 
people.  • 

The  Cqnvention  begin  their  labors  under  difagrecablc  au- 
fpices.  A  general  terror  feems  to  have  feized  on  the  Eariiians, 
the  roads  are  covered  with  carriages,  and  the  inns  filled  with 
travellers.  A  new  regulation  has  julc  taken  place,  apparently 
intended  to  check  this  reftlefs  fpirit.  At  Abbeville,  thougii 
-  we  arrived  late  and  "were  fatigued,  we  were  taken  to  the  mu- 
nicipality, our  paflports  collated  with  our  perfons,  and  at  the 
inn  we  were  obliged  to  infert  in  a  book  our  names,  the  place 
qf  our  birth,  from  whence  we  came,  and  where  \ye  were  go- 
ing. This,  you  will  fay,  has  more  the  features  of  a  mature  In- 
auifition,  than  a  new-born  republic i  but  the  French  have  dif- 
ferent notions  of  liberty  from  yours^  aqd  take  thefe  things 
very  quietly. — At  FlixeCourt  w:e  eat  out  of  pewter-fpoons, 
and  the  people  told  us,  with  much  inquietude,  that  they  ha4 
fold  their  plate,  in  expecSfation  of  a  decree  of  the  Convention 
to  take  it  from"  them.  This  decree,  however,  has  no;  pajfed, 
but  the  alarm  is  univerfal,  and  does  not  imply  any  great  con- 
fidence in  the  new  government. 

I  have  had  much  difficulty  in  executing  my  commi/Hon, 
and  have  at  jafl  fixed  upon  a  houfe,  of  which,  I  fear,  my  friends 
will  not  approve;  but  the  panic  which  depopulates  Paris,  tlie 
bombardment  of  Lifle,  and  the  tranquillity  which  has  hither- 
to prevailed,  here  has  filled  the  town,  and  rendered  every  kin4 
of  habitation  fcarcc,  and  extravagantly  dear:  for  you  muft  re- 
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inark,  that  though  the  Amienois  arc  all  ariftocrates,  yet  when 
an  intimidated  lafferer  of  the  lame  party  flies  from  Paris,  and 
fecks  an  afvlum  amongft  them,  they  calculate  with  much  ex- 
actitude what  they  fuppofe  necefTity  may  compel  him  to  give, 
and  will  not  take  a  livre  lefs. — The  rent  of  houfes  and  lodg- 
ir.gs,  like  the  nadional  funds,  riles  and  falls  with  the  public  di- 
Ihefles,  and,  like  them,  is  an  obje£t  of  fpeculation:  feveral 
pcrfons  to  whom  v/e  were  addreiled  were  extremely  indifter- 
#iit  about  letting  their  houfes,  alleJging  as  a  reafon,  that  if 
the  diforders  of  Paris  fhould  increafe,  they  had  no  doubt  of 
letting  them  to  much  greater  advantage. 

W  e  v/ere  at  the  theatre  laft  night — it  was  opened  for  the 
nrft  time  fmce  France  has  been  declared  a  republic,  and  the 
Jacobins  vociferated  loudly  to  have  the  fieur  de  /^'j,  and  other 
regal  emblems,  effaced.  Obedience  was  no  fooncr  promifed 
to  this  command,  than  it  was  fucceeded  by  another  not  quite 
fo  eafiiy  complied  with — they  infilled  on  having  the  Marfel- 
lois  Hymn  fiing.  In  vain  did  the  manager,  with  a  ludicrous 
fort  of  terror,  declare,  that  there  were  none  of  his  company 
who  had  any  voice,  or  who  knew  either  the  words  or  the 
mulic  of  the  hymn  in  queflion.  "  C\Ji  egal^  il  faut  chanter y'* 
refounded  from  all  the  patriots  in  the  houfe.  At  laft,  finding 
the  thing  impoffible,  they  agreed  to  a  compromife;  and  one 
of  the  actors  promifed  to  fing  it  on  the  morrow,  as  well  as 
the  trifling  impediment  of  having  no  voice  would  permit  him. 
You  think  your  galleries  defpotic  when  they  call  for  an  epi- 
logue that  is  forgotten,  and  the  atSlrefs  who  ihould  fpeak  it  is 
undreft;  or  when  they  infill  upon  enlivening  the  laft  a6ls  of 
Jane  Shore  with  Roaft  Beef!  What  would  you  think  if  they 
would  not  difpenfe  with  a  hornpipe  on  the  tight-rope  by  Mrs. 
Webb?  Yet,  bating  the  danger,  I  afllire  you  the  audience  of 
Amiens  was  equally  unrcafonable.  But  liberty  at  prefent 
feems  to  be  in  an  undefined  ftate;  and  until  our  rulers  fhall 
have  determined  what  it  is,  the  matter  will  continue  to  be 
il'ttlcd  as  it  is  now — by  each  man  ufurping  as  large  a  portion 
of  tyranny  as  his  fituation  will  admit  of.  He  who  fubmits 
without  repining  to  his  diftricl,  to  his  municipality,  or  even 
to  the  club,  domineers  at  the  theatre,  or  exercifes  in  theftrect 
a  manual  cenfure  on  ariftocratic  apparel. f 

*  *'  No  matter  for  that,  they  muft  fing.'* 
f  It  was  common  at  this  time  to  infult  women  in  the  flreets 
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Our  cmbarraflment  for  fmaJl  change  is  renewed:  many  of 
the  communes  who  had  iffued  bills  of  five,  ten,  and  fifteen 
fols,  repayable  in  affignats,  are  become  bankrupts,  which  cir- 
cumftance  has  thrown  fuch  a  difcredit  on  all  this  kind  of  no- 
minal money,  that  the  bills  of  one  town  will  not  pafs  at  ano- 
ther. The  original  creation  of  thefe  bills  wiii  fo  limited,  that 
no  town  had  half  the  number  requifite  for  the  circulation  of 
its  neighborhood ;  and  this  decreafe,  with  the  diftruft  that  a- 
rifes  from  the  occafion  of  it,  greatly  adds  to  the  general  in- 
convenience. 

The  retreat  of  the  Prullian  army  excites  more  furprize  than 
intcreft,  aiid  the  people  talk  of  it  with  as  much  indifference 
as  they  would  of  an  event  that  had  happened  beyond  the  Gan- 
ges. I'he  ficge  of  Lifle  takes  off  all  attention  from  the  relief 
of  Thionville — not  on  account  of  its  importance,  but  on  ac- 
count of  its  novelty.    I  remain, 

Yours,  &c. 


Abbeville,  September,  1792. 

WE  left  Amiens  early  yefterday. morning,  but  were  fo 
much  delayed  by  the  number  of  volunteers  on  the 
road,  that  it  was  late  before  we  reached  Abbeville.  I  was  at 
firft  f'3mewhat  alarmed  at  finding  ourfclves  furrounded  by  fo 
formidable  a  cortege ;  they,  however,  only  exa6fed  a  declara- 
tion of  our  political  principles,  and  we  purchafed  our  fafety 
by  a  few  fmiles,  and  exclamations  of  Five  la  nation  !  There 
were  fome  hundreds  of  thefe  recruits  much  under  twenty ;  but 
the  poor  fellows,  exhilirated  by  their  new  uniform,  and  large 
pay,  were  going  gaily  to  decide  their  fate  by  that  hazard 
which  puts  youth  and  age  on  a  level,  and  fcatters,  with  in- 
difcriminating  hand,  the  cyprefs  and  the  laurel. 

At  Abbeville,  all  the  former  precautions  were  renewed — 
we  underwent  another  folemn  identification  of  our  perfons  at 


if  drefled  too  well,  or  in  colors  the  people  chofe  to  call  arifto- 
cratic.  I  was  myfelf  nearly  thrown  down,  for  having  on  a  ftraw 
bonnet  with  green  ribbons. 
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the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  an  abftracl  of  our  hiftory  was  again 
enregiftered  at  the  inn.  One  would  really  fuppofe  that  the 
town  was  under  apprehenfions  of  a  fiege,  or,  at  leaft,  of  the 
plague.  My  "  paper  face"  was  examined  as  fufpicioufly  as 
though  I  had  had  the  appearance  of  a  travejiicd  Achilles ; 

and  M  's,  which  has  as  little  exprelTion  as  a  Chinefe 

painting,  was  elaborately  fcrutinized  by  a  Dogberry  in  fpec- 
tacles,  who,  perhaps,  fancied  fhe  had  the  features  of  a  female 
Machiavcl.  All  this  was  done  with  an  air  of  importance  fuf- 
ficiently  ludicrous,  when  contrafted  with  the  objedl:;  but  we 
met  with  no  incivility,  and  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  but 
a  little  additional  fatigue,  and  the  delay  of  our  dinner. 

We  flopped  to  change  horfes  at  Bernay,  and  I  foon  per- 
ceived our  landlady  was  a  very  ardent  patriot.  In  a  room, 
to  which  we  waded  at  great  rifk  of  our  clothes,  was  a  repre- 
fentation  of  the  fiege  of  the  Baftille,  and  prints  of  half  a  dozen 
American  Generals,  headed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Paine.  On 
defcending,  we  found  our  hoftefs  exhibiting  a  ftill  more  for- 
cible picture  of  curiofity,  than  Shakefpeare's  blackfmith  . 

The  half-demolifhed  repaft  was  cooling  on  the  table,  whilft 
our  poftilion  retailed  the  Gazette,  and  the  pigs  and  ducks 
were  amicably  grazing  together  on  whatever  the  kitchen  pro- 
duced. The  affairs  of  the  Pruffians  and  Auftrians  were  dis- 
cufled  with  entire  unanimity;  but  when  thefe  politicians,  as 
is  often  the  cafe,  came  to  adjuft  their  own  particular  account, 
the  conference  was  much  lefs  harmonious.  The  poftilion 
offered  a  ten  fols  billet,  which  the  landlady  refufed :  one  per- 
fifted  in  its  validity,  the  other  in  rejecting  it — till,  at  laft,  the 
patriotifm  of  neither  could  endure  this  proof,  and  peace  was 
concluded  by  a  joint  execration  of  thofe  who  invented  this 
fichu  papier — "  Sorry  paper." 

At  ,  we  met  our  friend,  Mad.  de  ,  with  part  of 

her  family,  and  an  immenfe  quantity  of  baggage.  I  was  both 
furprized  and  alarmed  at  fuch  an  apparition,  and  found,  on 
enquiry,  that  they  thought  themfelves  unfafe  at  Arras,  and 

were  going  to  refide  near  M.  de  's  eftate,  where  they 

were  better  known.  I  really  began  to  doubt  the  prudence  of 
our  eftablifliing  ourfelves  here  for  the  winter.  Every  one 
who  has  it  in  his  power  endeavors  to  emigrate,  even  thofe 
who  till  now  have  been  zealous  fupportersof  the  revolution. 
— Diftrufl  and  apprehenlion  feem  to  have  taken  polleffion  of 
every  mind. — 'lliofe  who  are  in  towns  fly  to  the  country, 
while  the  iiihabitant  of  the  ifolated  chateau  takes  refuge  in 
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the  neighboring  town.  Flocks  of  both  arlftocratcs  and  patri^ 
ots  are  trembling  and  fluttering  at  the  foreboding  ftorm,  y;;t 
prefer  to  abide  its  fury,  rather  than  feek  fhelter  and  defence 
together.  1,  however,  flatter  myfelf,  that  the  new  government 
will  notjuftify  this  fearj  and  as  I  am  certain  my  friends  v/ill 
not  return  to  England  at  this  feafon,  I  fhall  not  endeavor  to 
intimidate  or  difcourage  them  from  their  jirefent  arrangement. 
We  fhall,  at  leaft,  be  enabled  to  form  fome  idea  of  a  repub- 
lican conftitution,  and  I  do  not,  on  refledtion,  conceive  that 
any  poflible  harm  can  happen  to  us. 


October,  lyglt 

I Shall  not  date  from  this  place  again,  intending  to  quit 
it  as  foon  as  poflible.  It  is  difturbed  by  the  crouds  from 
the  camps,  which  are  broken  up,  and  the  foldiers  are  ex- 
tremely brutal  and  infolent.  So  much  are  the  people  already 
familiarized  with  the  unnatural  depravity  of  manners  that  be- 
gins to  prevail,  that  the  wife  of  the  Colonel  of  a  battalion  now 
here  walks  the  ftreets  in  a  red  cap,  with  pifl;ols  at  her  girdle, 
boafling  of  the  numbers  fhe  has  defli  oyed  at  the  mafl'acres  in 
Auguit  and  September. 

The  Convention  talk  of  the  King's  trial  as  a  decided  mea-^ 
fure;  yet  no  one  fecms  to  admit  even  the  poflibility  that  fuch 
an  a6l  can  ever  be  intended.  A  few  believe  him  culpable, 
many  think  him  mifled,  and  many  acquit  him  totally:  but  a/i 
agree,  that  any  violation  of  his  peribn  would  be  an  atrocity 
difgraceful  to  the  nation  at  large.  The  fate  of  Princes  is  of- 
ten difaflirous  in  proportion  to  their  virtues.  The  vanity,  fcl- 
iifhnefs,  and  bigotry  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  were  flattered 
while  he  lived,  and  procured  him  the  appeliatiori  of  Great  af- 
ter his  death. — -The  greateft  military  talents  that  France  has 
given  birth  to  feemed  created  to  earn  laurels,  not  for  them- 
felves,  butfor  the  brow  of  that  vain-glorious  Monarch.-— In- 
dufl:ry  and  Science  toiled  but  for  his  gratification,  and  Ge- 
nius, forgetting  its  dignity,  willingly  received  from  his  award 
the  fame  it  has  fmce  befliowed. 

Louis  the  Fifteenth,  who  corrupted  the  people  by  his  ex^ 
ample,  and  ruined  them  by  his  expenfc,  knew  no  dimunition 
of  the  loyalty,  whatever  he  might  of  the  atiedtion,  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  ended  his  days  in  the  practice  of  the  fame  vices,  and 
iurrounded  by  the  fame  luxury,  in  whicii  he  had  paflTed  them. 
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Louis  the  Sixteenth,  to  whom  fcarcely  his  enemies  afcribe 
any  vices,  for  its  outrages  againll  whom  fa6lion  finds  110  ex- 
culc  but  in  the  facility  of  his  nature — whofe  devotion  is  at 
once  exemplary  and  tolerant — who,  in  an  age  of  licentious- 
nefs,  is  remarkable  for  the  fimnlicity  of  his  manners — whofe 
amufements  were  liberal  or  inollenfive — and  whofe  conces- 
lions  to  his  people  form  a  ftriking  contrail  with  the  exadions 
of  his  predeceflbrs. — Yes,  the  Monarch  I  have  been  defcrib- 
ing,  and,  I  think,  not  partially,  has  been  overwhelmed  with 
forrow  and  indignities- — his  perfon  has  been  degraded,  that  he 
might  be  defpoiled  of  his  crown,  and  perhaps  the  facrifice  of 
his  crown  may  be  followed  by  that  of  his  life.  When  we  thus 
fee  the  punifhment  of  guilt  accumulated  on  the  head  of  hitn 
who  has  not  participated  in  it,  and  vice  triumph  in  the  fecu- 
rity  tharfhould  feem  the  lot  of  innocence,  we  can  only  ad- 
duce new  motives  to  fortify  ourfelves  in  this  great  truth  of 
our  religion — that  the  ciiaftifement  of  the  one,  and  reward 
of  the  other,  muft  be  looked  for  beyond  the  inflictions  or  en- 
joyments of  our  prclcnt  exiilence. 

I  do  not  often  moralize  on  paper,  but  there  arc  moments 
when  one  derives  one's  beft  confolation  from  fo  moralizing; 
and  this  eafy  and  fimplej unification  of  Providence,  which  re- 
fers all  that  appears  inconfiftent  here  to  the  retribution  of  a 
future  Itate,  is  pointed  out  lefs  as  the  duty  than  thehappinefs 
of  mankind.  This  hngle  argument  of  religion  folves  every 
difficulty,  and  leaves  the  mind  in  fortitude  and  peace;  \vhilH: 
the  pride  of  fceptical  philofophy  traces  whole  volumes,  only 
to  eftablifii  the  doubts,  and  nourilh  the  defpair,of  its  difciples. 

Adieu. — I  cannot  conclude  better  than  with  thefe  reflec- 
tions, at  a  time  when  dii"belief  is  fomething  too  falhionable^ 
even  amonglt  our  countrymen. 

Yours,  Sic* 


Amiens,  October,  1792* 

I Arrived  here  the  day  on  which  a  ball  w*as  given  to  ce- 
lebrate the  return  of  the  volunteers  who  had  gone  to  the 
alliftance  of  LiHe.* — The  French,  indeed,  never  refufj  to 

M 


*  The  bombardment  of  Lifle  commenced  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  SepteittbcT,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  con- 
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rejoice  when  they  are  ordered;  but  as  thefe  feftivitlcs  are  not 
fpontaneous  efFuiions,  but  official  ordinances,  and  regulated 
with  the  fame  method  as  a  tax  or  recruitment^  they  are,  of 
Gourfe,  languid  and  uninterefting.  The  whole  of  their  hilari- 
ty feems  to  conlift  in  the  movement  of  the  dance,  in  which 
they  are  by  no  means  animated  >  and  I  have  feen,ev8n  among 
the  common  people,  a  cotillion  performed  as  gravely  and  as 
mechanically  as  the  ceremonies  of  a  Chincfe  court. — I  have 
always  thought,  with  Sterne,  that  we  were  miftaken  in  fup- 
pofing  the  French  a  gay  nation.  It  is  true,  they  laugh  much, 
have  great  gefticulation,  and  are  extravagantly  fond  of  dan- 
cing: but  the  laugh  is  the  effect  of  habit,  and  not  of  a  rifible 
feniation;  the  gefture  is  not  the  agitation  of  the  mind  opera- 
ting upon  the  body,  but  conftitutional  volatihty;,  and  their 
love  of  dancing  is  merely  the  effect  of  a  happy  climate,  (which,, 
though  mild,  does  not  enervate,)  and  that  love  of  a^lion  which 
ufualiy  accompanies  mental  vacancy,  when  it  is  not  counter- 
adled  by  heat,  or  other  phy ileal  caufes. 

I  know  fuch  an  opinion,  if  publicly  avowed,  would  be  com- 
bated as  falfe  and  hngular;  yet  I  appeal  to  thofe  who  have  at 
all  ftudied  the  French  chara6ler,  not  as  travellers,  but  by  a 
refidence  amongfl  them,  for  the  fupport  of  my  opinion.—- 


tinned,  almoft  without  kterruption,  until  the  fixth  of  Oftober. 
Many  of  the  public  buildings,  and  whole  quarters  of  the  town, 
were  (o  much  damaged  or  deftroyed,  that  the  fituation  of  the 
ftreets  were  fcarcely  diftinguiHiable.  The  houfes  which  the- 
fire  obliged  their  inhabitants  to  abandon,  were  pillaged  by  bar- 
barians, more  mercilefs  than  the  Auftrians  themfelves.  Yet, 
aiflidft  thefe  accumulated  horrors,  the  Lillois  not  only  preferved 
their  courage,  but  their  prefenceof  mind  :  the  rich  incited  and 
encouraged  the  poor;  thofe  who  were  unable  to  affiHwith  their 
labor,  rewarded  with  their  wealth:  the  men  were  employed  in 
endeavoring  to  extinguifh  the  fire  of  the  buildings,  or  in  pre- 
ferving  their  efFeds ;  while  wom.en  and  children  fnatched  the 
opportunity  of  extinguifhing  the  fuzes  of  bombs  as  foon  as  they 
fell,  at  which  they  became  very  daring  and  dexterous.  Du- 
ring the  whole  of  this  dreadful  period,  not  one  murmur,  not 
one  proportion  to  farrender,  was  heard  from  any  party.  The 
Convention  decreed,  amidil:  the  wildeil  enthufiafm  of  applaufe, 
that  Lifle  had  deferved  well  of  the  country.  Forty-two  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  balls  were  fired,  and  the  damages  were  efti- 
mated  at  forty  millions  of  livres. 
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Every  one  who  uuderftands  the  language,  and  has  mixed  much 
in  fociety,  muft  have  made  the  fame  obfervations. — See  two 
Frenchmen  at  a  diftancc,  and  the  vehemence  of  their  adion, 
and  the  cxpreffion  of  their  features,  fliall  make  you  conclude 
they  are  difcuffing  Tome  fubjecSt,  which  not  only  mterefts,  but 
delights  them.  Enquire,  and  you  will  find  they  were  talking 
of  the  weather,  or  the  price  of  a  waiftcoat ! — In  England  you 
would  be  tempted  to  call  in  a  peace-officer  at  the  loud  tone 
and  menacing  attitudes  with  which  two  people  here  very  a- 
micably  adjuft  a  bargain  for  five  livres. — In  fliort,  we  miftake 
that  for  a  mental  quality  which,  in  fa6»:,  is  but  a  corporeal 
one;  and,  though  the  French  may  have  many  good  and  agree- 
able points  of  character,  I  do  not  include  gaiety  among  the 
number. 

I  doubt  much  if  my  friends  will  approve  of  their  habita- 
tion. I  confefs  I  am  by  no  means  fatisfied  with  it  myfclf; 
and,  with  regard  to  pecuniary  confiderations,  my  engagement 
is  not  an  advantageous  one. — Madame  Dorval,  of  whom  I 
have  taken  the  houfe,  is  a  charadler  very  common  in  France, 
and  over  which  I  was  little  calculated  to  have  the  afcendant, 
Officioufly  polite  in  her  manners,  and  inflexibly  attentive  to 
her  interelt,  ihe  feemingly  acquiefces  in  every  thing  you  pro- 
pofe.  You  would  even  fancy  fhe  was  folicitous  to  ferve  you; 
yet,  after  a  thoufand  gracious  fentiments,andas  many  implied 
eulogiums  on  her  liberality  and  generofity,  you  find  her  re- 
turn, with  unrelenting  perfeverance,  to  I'ome  paltry  propofi- 
tion,  by  which  fhe  is  to  gain  a  /ew  livres ;  and  all  this  fo  ci- 
villy, fo  fenti mentally,  and  fo  determinedly,  that  you  find  your- 
fclf  obliged  to  yield,  and  are  duped  without  bemg  deceived. 

The  lower  clafs  have  here,  as  well  as  on  your  fide  of  the 
water,  the  cuflom  of  attributing  to  Minifiers  and  G  overn- 
ments fome  connexion  with,  or  control,  over  the  operations 
of  nature.— -I  remarked  to  a  woman  who  brings  me  fruit,  that 
the  grapes  were  bad  and  dear  this  year — "  Ah  !  mon  D  'leu^ 
"  oui^  ils  ne  murijjent  pas.  11  fne  jemble  que  tout  va  mal  de- 
"  puis  qu'on  a  invente  la  nation.'''* 

I  cannot,  like  the  imitators  of  Sterne,  tranllate  a  chapter  of 
fentiment  from  every  incident  that  occurs,  or  from  every  phy- 


♦  "  Ah  !  Lord,  they  don't  ripen  now. — For  my  part,  I 
"  think  nothing  has  gone  well,  liace  the  ?iatiQn  ^as  Jirjl  in- 
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fiogrivomy  I  encounter;  yet,  in  circumftances  like  the  prefefi^, 
the  mind,  not  ufually  obierving,  is  tempted  to  comment, — t 
was  in  a  milliner's  Ihop  to-day,  and  took  notice,  on  my  en-« 
tering,  that  its  miftrefs  was,  wliilft  at  her  work,  learning  the 
Marfeiiiois  Hymn.*  Betore  I  had  concluded  my  purchafe,  an 
officer  came  in  to  prepare  her  for  the  reception  of  four  volun-^ 
teers,  whom  fhe  was  to  lodge  the  two  enfumg  nights,  She 
afFented,  indeed,  very  gracioufly,  (for  a  French  woman  ne- 
ver lofes  the  command  of  her  features,)  but  a  moment  after, 
the  Marfeiiiois,  which  lay  on  the  counter,  was  thrown  afide 
in  a  pet,  and  I  dare  fay  fhe  will  not  refume  her  patriotic  tafte, 
nor  be  reconciled  to  the  revolution,  until  fome  days  after  the 
volunteers  fhall  have  changed  their  quarters. 

This  quartering  of  troops  in  private  houfes  appears  to  me 
the  moft  grievous  and  impolitic  of  all  taxes;  it  adds  embar- 
ralTment  to  expenfe,  invades  domeftic  comfort,  and  conveys 
fuch  an  idea  of  military  fubje61ion,  that  I  wonder  any  people 
ever  fubmits  to  it,  or  any  government  ever  ventures  to  im^ 
pofe  it, 

I  know  not  if  the  Englifh  are  confcious  of  their  own  im- 
portance at  this  moment,  but  it  is  eertain  they  are  the  centre 
of  the  hopes  and  fears  of  all  parties,  I  might  fay  of  all  Eu- 
rope. The  ariflocrates  wait  with  anxiety  and  folicitude  a  de^ 
claration  of  war,  whilft  their  opponents  regard  fuch  an  event 
as  pregnant  with  diflrefs,  and  even  as  the  lignal  of  their  ruin, 
—-The  body  of  the  people  of  both  parties  are  averfs  from  in- 
creafing  the  number  of  their  enemies;  but  as  the  Convention 
may  be  diredled  by  other  motives  than  the  public  wifh,  it  is 
impelliblc  to  form  any  conclufion  on  the  fulTjedl.  I  am,  of 
courfe,  defirous  of  peace,  and  fhould  be  fo  from  felfifhnefs,  if 
I  were  not  from  philanthrophy,  as  a  ceflation  of  it  at  this  time 
would  difconcert  all  our  plans,  and  oblige  us  to  feek  refuge  at 

*  ,  which  has  juft  all  that  is  neceflary  for  our  happinefs, 

except  what  is  moft  dsfirable— mild  and  dry  atmofphere. 

Yours,  6cc, 


f  A  patriotic  air,  at  this  time  highly  popular. 
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Amiens,  November,  1792. 

THE  arrival  of  my  friends  has  occafioned  a  fhort  fufpen- 
fion  of  my  corrcfpondcnce :  but  though  I  have  been 
negligent,  I  afTure  you,  my  dear  brother,  I  have  not  been  for- 
getful and  this  temporary  preference  of  the  ties  of  friendfhip 
to  thofc  of  nature,  will  be  excufed,  v^'hen  you  confider  our 
long  feparation, 

iVIy  intimacy  with  Mrs.  D          began  when  I  firft.camc 

to  this  country,  and  at  every  fubfequent  vifit  to  tlie  continent 
it  has  been  renewed  and  increafed  into  that  rational  kind  of 
attachment,  which  your  fex  feldom  allow  in  ours,  though  you 

yourfelves  do  not  abound  in  examples  of  it.  Mrs.  D  is 

one  of  thofe  characters  which  are  oftencr  loved  than  admired; 
more  agreeable  than  handfome — good-natured,  humane,  and 
nnairuming — and  witli  no  mental  pretenfions  beyond  com- 
mon fenfe  tolerably  well  cultivated.  The  lhades  of  this  portrai- 
ture are  an  extreme  of  delicacy,  bordering  on  faftidioufnefs — 
a  trifle  of  hauteur^  not  in  manners,  but  difpolltion — and,  per- 
haps, a  tincture  of  affectation,  Thefe  foibles  are,  however,  in 
a  great  degree,  conftitutional:  fhe  is  more  an  invalid  than 
myfelf;  and  ill  health  naturally  increafes  irritability,  and  ren- 
ders the  mind  lefs  difpofed  to  bear  with  inconveniencies ;  we 
avoid  company  at  lirft,  through  a  fenfe  of  our  infirmities,  till 
this  timidity  becomes  habitual,  and  fettles  almoft  into  averfion. 
— l^he  valetudinarian,  v/ho  is  obliged  to  fly  the  world,  in  time 
fancies  herfelf  above  it,  and  ends  by  fuppeling  there  is  fome 

fuperiority  in  differing  from  other  people. — Mr.  D  is 

one  of  the  beft  men  cxilting — well-bred  and  well-informed; 
yet,  without  its  appearing  to  the  common  obferver,  he  is  of  a 
very  fingular  and  original  turn  of  mind.  He  is  moft  exceed- 
ingly nervous,  and  this  effect  of  his  phyfical  conftru6tion  has 
rendered  him  fo  fufceptible,  that  he  is  continually  agitated  and 
hurt  by  circumftances  which  others  pafs  by  umioticed.  In  o- 
ther  refpedts  he  is  a  great  lover  of  exercife,  fond  of  domeftic 
life,  reads  much,  and  has  an  averfion  from  buftle  of  all  kind. 

The  banifhment  of  the  Priefts,  which,  in  many  inllances, 
was  attended  with  circumftances  of  peculiar  atrocity,  has  not 
yet  produced  thofe  effects  which  were  expc(5tcd  from  it,  and 
which  the  promoters  of  the  meafure  employed  as  a  pretext  for 
its  adoption.  There  are,  indeed,  now  no  maffes  faid  but  by  the 
Conftitutional  Clergy ;  but  as  tlie  people  arc  ufually  as  in- 
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genious  in  evading  laws  as  legiflatures  are  in'forming  them, 
many  perfons,  inrtead  of  attending  the  churches,  which  they 
think  profaned  by  pri^efts  who  have  taken  the  oaths,  flock  to 
church-yards,  chapels,  and  other  places,  once  appropriated  to 
religious  worfhip,  but  in  difufe  fince  the  revolution,  and,  of 
courfe,  not  violated  by  conftitutional  malles.  The  cemetery  of 
St.  Denis,  at  Amiens,  though  large,  is  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days fo  crouded,  that  it  is  almoft  difficult  to  enter  it. — Here 
the  devotees  flock  in  all  weathers,  fay  their  mafs,  and  return 
with  the  double  fatisfaftion  of  having  preferved  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  Pope,  and  rifked  perfecution  in  acaufe  they  deem 
meritorious.  To  fay  truth,  it  is  not  very  furprizing  that  num- 
bers fhould  be  prejudiced  againft  the  Conftitutional  Clergy. 
Many  of  them  are,  I  doubt  not,  liberal  and  well-meaning 
men,  who  have  preferred  peace  and  fubmiffion  to  theological 
xvarfare,  and  who  might  not  think  themfelves  juftified  in  op- 
pofing  their  opinion  to  a  national  decifion :  yet  are  there  alfo 
man)j  of  profligate  lives,  who  were  never  educated  for  the 
profellion,  and  whom  the  circumftances  of  the  times  have 
tempted  to  embrace  it  as  a  trade,  which  offered  fubfiftence 
without  labor,  and  influence  without  wealth,  and  which  at 
once  fupplied  a  veil  for  licentioufnefs,  and  the  means  of  prac- 
tifmg  it.  Such  paftors,  it  muft  be  confeflTed,  have  little  claim 
to  the  confidence  or  refpedt  of  the  people;  and  that  there  are 
fuch,  I  do  not  aiTert,  but  on  the  moll  credible  information.  I 
will  only  cite  two  inftances,  out  of  many,  within  my  own 
knowledge. 

P  n,  Bifhop  of  St.  Omer,  w^as  originally  a  prieft  of 

Arras,  of  vicious  charadler,  and  mawy  of  his  ordinations  have 
been  fuch  as  might  be  expe(fled  from  fuch  a  patron. — A  man 
of  Arras,  who  was  only  known  for  his  vicious  purfuits,  and 
who  had  the  reputation  of  having  accelerated  the  death  of  his 

wife  by  iil-treatm.ent,  applied  to  P  n  to  marry  him  a  fe- 

cond  time. — The  good  Bifhop,  preferring  the  intereft:  of  his 
friend  to  the  falvation  of  his  flock,  advifed  him  to  relinquifh 
the  project  of  taking  a  wife,  and  offered  to  give  him  a  cure. 
The  propofal  was  accepted  on  the  fpot,  and  this  pious  aflb- 

ciate  of  the  Reverend  P  n  v/as  immediately  invefted  with 

the  direction  of  the  confciences,  and  the  care  of  the  morals,  of 
an  extenfive  parifli. 

A6ts  of  this  nature,  it  is  to  be  imagined,  were  purfuedi  by 
cenfure  and  ridicule;  but  the  latter  was  not  often  more  fuc- 
cefsful  than  on  the  following  occafion : — Two  young  men, 
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"sv^ofe  pcrfons  were  unknown  to  the  Bifliop,  one  day  procur- 
ed an  audience,  and  rcquelled  he  would  recommend  them  to 
fomc  employment  that  would  procure  them  the  means  of  fub- 
flftcnce.  This  was  jufl  a  time  when  the  numerous  vacancies 
that  had  taken  place  were  not  yet  lupplied,  and  many  livings 

were  unfilled  for  want  of  candidates.  The  Eifbop,  who 

was  unwilling  that  the  nonjuring  priells  fhould  have  the  tri- 
umph of  feeing  their  benefices  remain  vacant,  fell  int©  the 
fnare,  and  propofed  their  taking  orders.  The  young  mei:  ex- 
prell'ed  their  joy  at  the  offer;  but,  after  looking  confufedly  on 
each  other,  with  fome  difficulty  aiid  diifidence,  confeffed  their 
lives  had  been  fuch  as  to  preclude  them  from  the  profeflion, 
which,  but  for  this  impediment,  would  have  fatisfied  them  be- 
yond their  hopes. — The  Biiliop  very  complaifandy  endeavor- 
ed to  obviate  theie  objections,  while  they  continued  to  accufe 
themfclves  of  all  the  lins  in  the  decalogue;  but  the  Prelate  at 
length  obferving  he  had  ordained  many  worfe,  the  young  men 
fmiled  contemptuoufly,  and,  turning  on  their  heels,  replied, 
that  if  priefts  were  made  of  worfe  men  than  thev  had  defcrib- 
ed  themfelves  to  be,  they  begged  to  be  excufed  from  afibciat- 
ing  with  fuch  company. 

Dumouriez,  Cuftine,  Biron,  Dillon,  &g.  are  doing  won- 
ders, in  fpite  of  the  feafon;  but  the  laurel  is  an  ever-green, 
and  thefe  heroes  gather  it  equally  among  the  fnows  of  the 
Alps,  and  the  fogs  of  Belgium. — If  we  may  credit  the  French 
papers  too,  what  they  call  the  caufe  of  liberty  is  not  lefs  fuc- 
cefsfully  propagated  by  the  pen  than  the  fword. — England  is 
iaid  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution,  and  all  its  inhabitants, 
except  the  King  and  Mr.  Pitt,  become  Jacobins. — If  I  did 
not  believe  "  the  wifh  was  father  to  the  thought,"  I  (hould 
read  thefe  afTertions  witli  much  inquietude,  as  I  have  not  yet 
difcovered  the  excellencies  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment fufficiently  to  make  mt  wifh  it  fubftituted  for  our  own. 
— It  fhould  feem  that  the  Temple  of  Liberty,  as  well  as  the 
Temple  of  Virtue,  is  placed  on  an  afcent,  and  that  as  many 
inflexions  and  retrogradations  occur  in  endeavoring  to  attain 
it.  In  the  ardor  of  reaching  thefe  difficult  acclivities,  a  fall 
fometimes  leaves  us  lower  than  the  fituation  v/e  firft  fet  out 
from ;  or,  to  fpeak  without  a  figure,  fo  much  power  is  exer- 
cifcd  by  our  leaders,  and  fo  much  fabmiflion  exacted  from 
the  people,  that  the  French  are  in  danger  of  becoming  habi- 
tuated to  a  defpotrfm  which  almofl:  fandtifies  the  errors  of  their 
ancient  monarchy,  while  tliey  fuppofe  themfelves  in  the  pur- 
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fuit  of  a  degree  of  freedom  more  fublime  and  more  abfolute 
than  has  been  enjoyed  by  any  other  nation. — Attempts  at  po* 
litical  as  well  as  moral  perfedlion,  when  carried  beyond  the 
liinits  compatible  with  a  focial  ftate,  or  the  wealcncis  of  our 
natures,  are  likely  to  end  in  a  depravity  which  moderate  go- 
vernments, and  rational  ethics,  would  have  prevented. 

The  debates  of  the  Convention  are  violent  and  acrimoni- 
ous.— Robefpierre  h^s  been  accufed  of  afpiring  to  the  Di6la- 
torfhip,  and  his  defence  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  exon- 
erate him  from  the  charge. — AH  the  chiefs  reproach  each  o- 
ther  with  being  the  authors  of  the  late  maffacres,  and  each 
fucceeds  better  in  fixing  the  imputation  on  his  neighbor,  than 
in  removing  it  from  himfelf — General  reprobation,  perfonal 
invectives,  and  long  fpeeches,  are  not  wanting;  but  every 
thing  which  tends  to  examination  and  enquiry  is  treated  wit^i 
much  more  delicacy  and  compofure:  fo  that  I  fear  thefe  firft 
]e2:iflators  of  the  republic  mult,  for  the  prefent,  be  content 
with  the  reputation  they  have  aliigncd  each  other,  and  rank 
amongft  thofe  who  have  all  the  guilt,  but  want  the  courage, 
of  affaflins. 

I  fubjoin  an  extra£l:  from  a  newfpaper,  which  has  lately  ap- 
peared.*— In  fpite  of  the  murder  of  fo  many  journalifts,  and 


*  Extract  from  "  The  Courier  de  rEgalits,"  November, 
1792  : 

"  There  are  difcontented  people  who  ftill  venture  to  obtrude 
*'  their  fentiments  on  the  public.  One  of  them  in  a  public  print, 
thus  expreiTes  himfelf — 

"  '  I  aflert,  that  the  newfpapcrs  are  fold  and  devoted  to 
"  falfehood.  At  this  price  they  purchafe  the  liberty  of  appear- 
**  ing;  and  the  exclufive  privilege  they  enjoy,  as  well  as  the 
"  contradidory  and  lying  afTertions  they  all  contain,  prove 

the  truth  of  what  I  advance.  They  are  all  preachers  of  li- 
"  berry  ;  yet  never  was  liberty  fo  fhamefully  outraged  :  of  res- 

pe£t  for  property  ;  and  property  was  at  no  time  fo  little  held 

facred :  of  perfonal  fecurity,  yet  when  were  there  commit- 
'*  ted  fo  many  maiTacres?  and,  at  the  very  moment  I  am  wri- 
*'  ting,  new  ones  are  premeditated.  They  call  vehemently  for 

fabmiifion,  and  obedience  to  the  lav/s;  but  the  laws  had  ne- 
'*  ver  lefs  influence  :  and  while  our  compliance  with  fuch  as 
**  we  are  even  ignorant  of,  is  exaded,  it  is  accounted  a  crime 

to  execute  thofe  in  force.    Every  municipality  has  its  owa 
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the  deilruflion  of  the  printing-offices,  it  treats  the  Septem- 
ber bufinels  fo  freely,  that  the  editor  will  doubtlefs  foon  be  fi- 
Itnced. — Admitting  thefe  accufations  to  be  unfounded,  what 
ideas  muft  the  people  have  of  their  magiftrates,  when  they  are 
credited?  It  is  the  prepolTeffion  of  the  hearer  that  gives  ;iu- 
thenticity  to  fiction  i  and  fuch  atrocities  would  neidier  be  im- 
puted to,  nor  believed  of,  men  not  already  bad. 

Yours,  &c* 

N 


"  arbitrary  code — every  battalion,  every  private  foldier,  ex- 
"  ercifes  a  fovereignty,  a  moftablolate  defpotifm  ;  and  yet  the 
Gazettes  do  not  ceafe  to  bead  the  excellence  of  fuch  a  go- 
"  vernment.  Tkey  have,  one  and  all,  attributed  the  maffacres 
"  of  the  tenth  of  Auguft,  and  the  fecond  of  September,  and 
*'  the  days  follou  ing  each,  to  a  popular  fermentation.  The 
mongers !  they  have  been  careful  not  to  tell  us,  that  each  of 
thefe  horrid  fcenes  (at  the  prifons,  at  La  Force,  at  the  Ab- 
baye,  &:c.  &c.)  was  prefided  by  municipal  officers  in  their 
fcarfs,  who  pointed  out  the  vidlims,  and  gave  the  fignal  for 
the  affaiTmation.    It  was  (continue  the  Journals)  the  error 
of  an  irritated  people  ;  and  yet  their  magillrates  were  at  the 
**  head  of  it  :   it  was  a  jnomentary  error;  yet  this  error  of  a 
moment  contiuued  fix  whole  days  of  the  cooleil  refledion — 
it  was  only  at  the  clofe  of  the  feventh  that  Petion  made  his 
appearance,  and  affeiSled  to  perfuade  the  people  to  derifc. — 
The  adalTms  left  oft  only  from  fatigue,  and  at  this  moment 

they  are  preparing  to  begin  again.  The  Journals  do  not 

tell  us  that  the  chief  of  thefe  Scchrats\  employed  fubor- 
dinate  afTalfins,  whom  they  caufed  to  be  clandeftinely  mur- 
dered  in  tlieir  turn,  as  though  they  hoped  to  deftroy  the 
^'  proof  of  their  crime,  and  efcape  the  vengeance  that  awaits 
"  them.  But  the  people  themfelves  were  accomplices  in  the 
"  deed,  for  the  Qarde  Nationale  gave  their  affiilance,*  "  &c. 
&c. 

f  V/e  have  no  term  in  the  Englifli  lanp;uage,  that  conveys 
an  adequate  meaning  for  this  word — it  feems  to  exprefi  the 
ejttremc  of  huiijan  wickednefs  and  atrocity. 
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December,  1792. 

DEAR  BROTHER, 

ALL  the  public  prints  ftill  continue  ftrongly  to  infinuate, 
that  P^ngland  is  prepared  for  an  infiirrefiion,  and  Scot- 
land already  in  adlual  rebellion;  but  I  know  the  charadler  of 
our  countrymen  too  well  to  be  perfuaded  that  they  have  a- 
dopted  new  principles  as  early  as  they  would  adopt  a  new 
mode,  or  tiiat  the  vifionary  anarchifts  of  the  French  govern- 
ment can  have  made  many  profelytes  among  an  humane  and 

rational  people.  For  many  years  we  were  content  to  let 

France  remain  the  arbitrefs  of  the  ligliter  departments  of  tafte : 
lately  (lie  has  ceded  this  province  to  us,  and  England  has  dic- 
tated with  uncontefted  fuperiority. — This  I  cannot  think  ve- 
ry ftrange ;  for  the  eye,  in  time,  becomes  fatigued  by  elabo- 
rate finery,  and  requires  only  the  introdu6tion  of  fimple  ele- 
gance to  be  attracted  by  it. — But  if,  while  we  export  fafhions 
to  this  country,  we  fhould  receive  in  exchange  her  republi- 
can fyftems,  it  would  be  a  llrange  revolution  indeed;  and  I 
think,  in  fuch  a  commerce,  we  fhould  be  far  from  finding  the 
balance  in  our  favor. — I  have,  in  fact,  little  folicitude  about 
thefe  diurnal  falfelioods,  though  1  am  not  altogether  free  from 
alarm  as  to  their  tendency.  I  cannot  help  fufpedling  it  is  to 
influence  the  people  to  a  belief  that  fuch  difpofitions  exift  in 
England  as  preclude  the  danger  of  a  war,  in  cafe  it  fhould  be 
thought  neceffary  to  facrifice  the  King. 

I  am  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  from  the  recent  dis- 
covery, with  the  circumftances  attending  it,  of  a  fecret  iron- 
cheft  at  the  Thuilleries. — The  man  who  had  been  employed 
to  conftrucl  this  recefs,  informs  the  minifter,  Rolland,  who, 
inftead  of  communicating  the  matter  to  the  Convention,  as 
it  was  very  natural  he  fhould  do  on  an  occafion  of  fo  much 
importance,  and  requiring  it  to  be  opened  in  the  prefence  of 
proper  witnelles,  goes  privately  himfelf,  takes  the  papers  found 
into  his  own  pollefiion,  and  then  makes  an  application  for  a 
committee  to  examine  them. — Under  thefe  fufpicious  and 
myflerious  appearances,  we  are  told  that  many  letters,  &c. 
are  found,  which  inculpate  the  King;  and,  perhaps,  the  fate 
of  this  unfortunate  Monarch  is  to  be  decided  by  evidence  not 
admifTible,  with  juflice,  in  the  cafe  of  the  obfcilreft  malefac- 
tor. Yet  Rolland  is  the  hero  of  a  party  who  call  him, />tfr 
excellence^  the  virtusus  Rolland ! — Perhaps  you  will  think, 
with  me,  that  this  epithet  is  mifapplied  to  a  man  who  has  ri* 
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fen,  from  an  obfcure  fituation,  to  that  of  firft  miniller,  with- 
out being  poffefled  of  talents  of  that  brilliant  or  prominent 
clafs  which  fometimes  force  themfelves  into  notice,  without 
the  aid  of  wealth,^  or  the  fupport  of  patronage, 

Rolland  was  infpe6lor  of  manufactories  in  this  place,  and 
afterwards  at  Lyons;  and  I  do  not  go  too  far  in  advancing, 
that  a  man  of  very  rigid  virtue  could  not,  from  fuch  a  ftation, 
have  attained  fo  fuddenly  the  one  he  now  poffefles. — V^irtue 
is  of  an  unvarying  and  inflexible  nature:  it  difdains  as  much 
to  be  the  flatterer  of  Mobs,  as  the  adulator  of  Princes:  Yet 
how  often  muft  he,  who  rifes  fo  far  above  his  equals,  have 
ftooped  below  them  ? — How  often  muft  he  have  facrificed  both 
his  reafon  and  his  principles  ? — How  often  have  yielded  to  the 
little,  and  oppofed  the  great,  not  from  conviction,  but  inte- 
reft  ? — p'or  in  this  the  m.eaneft  of  mankind  refemble  the  moft 
exalted;  he  bcftows  not  his  confidence  on  him  who  refifts 
his  will,  nor  fubfcribes  to  the  advancement  of  one  whom  he 
does  not  hope  to  influence. — I  may  almoil  venture  to  add, 
that  m.ore  diflimulation,  meaner  conceflTions,  and  more  tortu- 
ous policy,  are  requlfite  to  become  the  idol  of  the  people,  than 
are  pracStifed  to  acquire  and  preferve  the  favor  of  the  moft  po- 
tent Monarch  in  Europe.  The  French  however  do  not  argue 
in  this  manner,  and  Rolland  is,  at  prefent,  very  popular,  and 
his  popularity  is  faid  to  be  greatly  fupported  by  the  literary 
talents  of  his  wife. 

I  know  not  if  you  rightly  underftand  thefe  party  diftinc- 
tions  among  a  fet  of  men  whom  you  muft  regard  as  united  in 
the  common  caufe  of  eftablifhing  a  republic  in  France,  but 
you  have  fometimes  had>,occalion  to  remark  in  England,  that 
many  may  amieably  concur  in  the  accompli  fhment  of  a  work, 
who  differ  extremely  about  the  participation  of  its  advanta- 
ges; and  this  is  already  the  cafe  with  the  Convention.  Thofe 
who,  at  prefent,  poflTefs  all  the  power,  and  are  infinitely  the 
Itrongeft,  are  wits,  moralifts,  and  philofophers  by  profejjton^ 
having  Briflbt,  Rolland,  Petion,  Condorcet,  &c.  at  their  head ; 
their  opponents  are  adventurers  of  a  more  defperate  caft,  who 
make  up  by  violence  what  they  want  in  numbers,  and  are  led  by 
Robefpierre,  Danton,  Chabot,  &c.  &c.  The  only  diftinction 
of  thefe  parties  is,i  believe, that  the  firfi  are  vain  and  i'yftcmati- 
cal  hypocrites,  who  have  originally  corrupted  the  minds  of  the 
people  by  vlfionary  and  infidious  doClrines,  and  now  maintain 
their  fuperiority  by  artifice  and  intrigue:  thciraapponcnts,  e- 
qually  wicked  and  more  daring,  juftify  that  turpitude  which 
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the  others  feek  to  difguife,  and  appear  ahuoft  as  bad  as  thcj 
are.  The  credulous  people  are  duped  by  both ;  while  the  cun- 
ning of  the  one,  and  the  vehemence  of  the  other,  alternately 
prevail. — But  fomething  too  much  of  politics,  as  my  defign 
is,  in  general,  rather  to  mark  their  effect  on  the  people,  than 
to  enter  on  more  immediate  difcuflions. 

Having  been  at  the  Criminal  Tribunal  to  day,  I  now  re- 
collect that  I  have  never  yet  defcribed  to  you  the  cortume  of 
the  French  Judges. — Perhaps  when  I  have  before  had  occa- 
fion  to  fpeak  of  it,  your  imagination  may  have  glided  to  Weft- 
minfter  Hall,  and  depicted  to  you  the  icarlet  robes  and  volu- 
minous wigs  of  its  refpe£table  magiftrates;  but  if  you  would 
form  an  idea  of  a  magiftrate  here,  you  muft  bring  your  mind 
to  the  abflraction  of  Crambo,  and  figure  to  yourfelf  a  Judge 
without  either  gown,  wig,  or  any  of  thofe  venerable  appen- 
dages.— Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  becoming  or  gallant, 
than  this  judicial  accoutrement — it  is  black,  with  a  filk  cloak 
of  the  fame  colour,  in  the  Spanilh  form,  and  a  round  hat,  turn- 
ed up  before,  with  a  large  plume  of  black  feathers. — I'his, 
when  the  nia^iftrate  happens  to  be  young,  has  a  very  theatri- 
cal and  romantic  appearance;  but  when  it  is  worn  by  a  figure 
a  little  Lfbpian,  or  with  a  large  bulhv  perriwig,  as  I  have 
fometimes  leen  it,  the  effect  is  ftill  lefs  awful;  and  a  Gran- 
ger, on  feeing  fuch  an  apparition  in  the  ftreet,  is  tempted  to 
luppofe  if  a  period  of  jubilee,  and  that  tlie  inhabitants  are  in 
mafquerade. 

It  is  now  the  cuftom  for  all  people  to  addrefs  each  other  by 
the  appellation  of  Citizen\  and  whether  you  are  a  citizen  or 
not — whether  you  inhabit  Paris,  or  are  a  native  of  Peru — 
ftill  it  is  an  indication  of  ariftocracy,  either  to  exact,  or  to 
ufe,  any  other  title. — This  is  all  congruous  with  the  fyftem 
of  the  day:  the  abufes  are  real,  the  reform  is  imaginary. — 
The  people  are  flattered  with  founds,  while  they  are  lofing  in 
eflentials;  and  the  permiffion  to  apply  the  appellation  of  Ci- 
tizen to  its  members,  is -but  a  poor  compenfation  for  thedcf- 
potifm  of  a  department  or  a  municipality. 

In  vain  are  the  people  flattered  with  a  chimerical  equality 
-r-it  cannot  exift  in  a  civilized  ftate,  and  if  it  could  exilt  any 
where,  it  would  not  be  in  France.  The  French  are  habitu- 
ted  to  fubordination — they  naturally  look  up  to  fomething  fu- 
perior — and  when  one  clafs  is  degraded,  it  is  only  to  give 
place  to  another. — The  pride  of  the  noblejji  is  fucceeded  by 
tiis  pride  of  the  merchant— the  influence  of  wealth  is  again 
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realized  by  cheap  purchafes  of  the  national  domains — the  a- 
bandoned  abbey  becomes  the  delight  of  the  opulent  trader, 
and  replaces  the  demoliflied  chateau  of  the  feudal  inftitution. 
Full  of  the  importance  which  the  commercial  interell  is  to 
acquire  under  a  republic,  the  wealthy  man  of  bufinefs  is  eafi- 
ly  reconciled  to  the  oppreffion  of  the  fuperior  clafles,  and  en- 
joys, with  great  dignity,  his  new  elevation. — The  counting- 
houfe  of  a  manufadlurer  of  woollen  cloth  is  as  inacceflible  as 
tlie  houdoir  of  a  Marquis;  v/hile  the  flowered  brocade  gown 
and  well-powdered  curls  of  the  former  offer  a  much  more 
impofmg  exterior  than  the  chintz  rohe  dt  cbamhre  and  di- 
fhevelled  locks  of  the  more  atFable  man  of  fafliion. 

I  have  read,  in  fome  French  author,  a  maxim  to  this  ef- 
fe<5i:: — "  Act  with  your  friends  as  though  they  ihould  one 
"  day  be  your  enemies;"  and  the  exiting  government  fecms 
amply  to  have  profited  by  the  admonition  of  their  country- 
man; for  notwithlfanding  they  affirm,  that  all  France  fup- 
ports,  and  all  England  admires  them,  this  does  not  prevent 
their  exercifmg  a  moft  vigilant  inquiiition  over  the  inhabi- 
tants of  both  countries. — It  is  already  fagacioufly  hinted,  that 
Mr.  Thomas  Paine  may  be  a  fpy,  and  every  houfeholder  who 
receives  a  lodger  or  vilitor,  and  every  proprietor  who  lets  a 
houfc,  is  obliged  to  regifter  the  names  of  thofe  he  entertains, 
or  who  are  his  tenants,  and  to  become  refponfible  for  their 
conduct.  This  is  done  at  the  municipality,  and  all  who  thus 
venture  to  change  there  refidence  of  whatever  age,  fex,  or 
condition,  muft'prefent  themfelves,  and  fubmit  to  an  exami- 
nation. The  power  ot  the  municipalities  is  indeed  very  great; 
and  as  they  are  chiefly  feledled  from  the  lower  clafs  of  ih op- 
keepers,  you  may  conclude  that  their  authority  is  not  exercis- 
ed with  much  politeneis  or  moderation. 

T.'he  timid  or  indolent  inhabitant  of  London,  whofe  head 
has  been  filled  with  the  Baftilles  and  police  of  the  ancient  go- 
vernment, and  who  would  as  foon  have  ventured  to  Coi:rftan- 
tinople  as  to  Paris,  reads,  in  the  debates  of  the  Convention, 
that  France  is  now  the  freeft  country  in  the  world,  and  that 
lirrangers  from  all  corners  of  it  flock  to  ofi:er  their  adorations 
in  tins  new  Temple  of  Liberty. — Allured  by  thefe  defcrip- 
tions,  he  refolves  on  the  journey,  willing  for  once  in  his  life, 
to  enjoy  a  tafte  of  the  bieffing  in  fubiimate,  which  he  nov/ 
learns  has  hitherto  been  allowed  him  only  in  the  grofs  ele- 
ment. He  experiences  a  thoufand  impofitions  on  landing 

with  his  baggage  at  Calais,  but  he  fubniits  to  them  without 
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murmuring,  becaufe  his  countrymen  at  Dover  had,  on  his 
embarkation,  already  kindly  initiated  him  into  this  fcience 
or  taxing  the  inquifive  fpirit  of  travellers.  After  infcribing  his 
name,  and  rewarding  the  cuftom-houfe  officers  for  rummag- 
ing his  portmanteau,  he  determines  to  amufe  himfelf  with  a 
walic  about  the  town. — The  firft  centinel  he  encounters  ftops 
him,  becaufe  he  has  no  cockade :  he  purchafes  one  at  the  next 
ihop,  (paying  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  cafe,)  and  is 
iulFered  to  pafs  on. — When  he  has  fettled  his  bill  at  the  Au- 
berge,  "  ^  /'  Angloife^^  and  imagines  he  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  purfue  his  journey,  he  finds  he  has  yet  to  procure  him- 
felf a  pallport. — He  waits  an  hour  and  an  half  for  an  officer, 
who  at  length  appears,  and,  with  a  rule  in  one  hand,  and  a 
pen  in  the  other,  begins  to  meafure  the  height,  and  take  an 
inventory  of  the  features  of  the  aftonifhed  ftranger. — By  the 
rime  this  ceremony  is  finifhed,  the  gates  are  fhut,  and  he  can 
proceed  no  farther,  till  the  morrow. — He  departs  early,  and 
is  awakened  twice  on  the  road  to  Boulogne  to  produce  his 
paJiport :  lliJl,  however,  he  keeps  his  temper,  concluding  that 
the  new  light  has  not  vet  made  its  way  to  the  frontiers,  and 
that  thefe  troublefome  precautions  may  be  necefTary  near  a 
port. — He  continues  his  route,  and,  by  degrees,  becomes  ha- 
bituated to  this  regimen  of  liberty;  till,  perhaps,  on  the  fe- 
cond  day,  the  validity  of  his  paiFport  is  difputed,  the  munici- 
pality who  granted  it  have  the  reputation  of  ariilocracy,  or  the 
whole  is  informal,  and  he  m/aft  be  content  to  wait  while  a 
melFenger  is  difpatched  to  have  it  rectified,  and  the  officers 
eftabliih  the  feverity  of  their  patriotifm  at  the  expenfe  of  the 
ftranger. 

Our  traveller,  at  length,  permitted  to  depart,  feels  his  pa- 
tience wonderfully  diminilbed,  execrates  the  regulations  of 
the  coaft,  and  the  ignorance  of  fmall  towns,  and  determines 
to  ftop  a  few  days  and  obferve  the  progrefs  of  freedom  at  A- 
miens. — Being  a  large  commercial  place,  he  here  expects  to 
behold  all  the  happy  effects  of  the  new  conftitution;  he  con- 
gratulates himfelf  on  travelling  at  a  period  when  he  can  pro- 
cure information,  and  difcufs  his  political  opinions,  unannoy- 
ed  by  fears  of  ftate  prifons,  and  fpies  of  the  police.  His  land- 
lord, hov/ever,  acquaints  him,  that  his  appearance  at  the 
Town-Houfe  cannot  be  difpenl'ed  with — he  attends  three  or 
four  ditFerent  hours  of  appointment,  and  is  each  time  fent  a- 
way,  (after  waiting  half  an  hour  with  the  valets  de  vilie  iii 
the  anticharaber,)  and  told  that  the  municipal  officers  are  en- 
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gaged. — As  an  Englifhrnan,  he  has  little  relifh  for  thefe  fu- 
bofdinate  fovereigns,  and  difficult  audiences — he  hints  at  the 
next  coffee-houfe  that  he  had  imagined  a  ftranger  might  have 
icfied  two  days  in  a  free  country,  without  being  meafured, 
and  queftioned,  and  without  detailing  his  hillory,  as  thougli 
he  were  fufpecicd  of  defertion;  and  ventures  on  fome  impli- 
ed comparifon  between  the  ancient  "  Monlieur  le  Comman- 
"  dant/'  and  the  modern  "  Citoyen  MaireJ" — To  his  utter 
aftoni&ment  he  finds,  that  though  there  are  no  longer  emis- 
faries  of  the  police,  there  are  Jacobin  informers;  his  difcourfe 
is  reported  to  the  municipality,  his  bufinefs  in  the  town  be- 
comes the  fubject  of  conjecture,  he  is  concluded  to  be  "  u)i 
*'  homine  fans  aveu^''^  and  arrefted  as  ^^fufpeSi-,^  and  it  is 
not  without  the  interference  of  the  people  to  whom  he  may 
have  been  recommended  at  Paris,  that  he  is  relealed,  and  en- 
abled to  continue  his  journey. 

At  Paris  he  lives  in  perpetual  alarm.  One  night  he  isdi- 
fturbcd  by  a  vijite  dorjiiciliaire^  anotlier  by  a  liot — one  day 
the  people  are  in  infurrection  for  bread,  and  the  next  mur- 
dering each  other  at  a  public  feflival ;  and  our  countryman, 
even  after  making  every  allowance  for  the  confufion  of  a  re- 
cent change,  thinks  himfelf  very  fortunate  if  he  reaches  Eng- 
land in  fafety,  and  will,  for  the  reft  of  his  life,  be  latisfied  with 
fuch  a  degree  of  liberty  as  is  fecured  to  him  by  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  his  own  country. 

You  fee  I  have  no  defign  of  tempting  you  to  pay  us  a  vi- 
fit;  and,  to  fpeak  the  truth,  I  tliink  thofe  who  are  in  Eng- 
land will  ftiow  their  wifdom  by  remaining  there. — Nothing 

but  the  ftate  of  Airs.  D  's  health,  and  her  dread  of  the 

fea  at  this  time  of  the  year,  detains  us ;  for  every  day  iiibtrails 
from  my  courage,  and  adds  to  my  apprehenfions. 

Yours,  5tc. 


*  One  that  can't  give  a  good  account  of  himfdf. 
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Amiens,  January,  1793, 

VANITY,  1  believe,  my  dear  brother,  is  not  fo  innox- 
ious a  quality  as  we  are  defirous  of  fuppofmg.  As  it 
is  the  moll:  general  of  all  human  failings,  fo  it  is  regarded  with 
the  mod  indulgence:  a  latent  confcioufnefs  averts  the  ccn- 
■fure  of  the  weak;  and  the  wife,  who  flatter  themfeives  with 
being  exempt  from  it,  plead  in  its  favor,  by  ranking  it  as  a 
foible  too  light  for  ferious  condemnation,  or  too  inoffenfive 
for  punifhment.  Yet,  if  vanity  be  not  an  a£tual  vice,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  potential  one — it  often  leads  us  to  feek  reputation  ra- 
ther tlian  virtue,  to  fubftitute  appearances  for  realities,  and  to 
prefer  the  eulogiums  of  the  world  to  the  approbation  of  our 
own  minds.  When  it  takes  poile/Tion  of  an  uniniormed  or  an 
ill-conftituted  mind,  it  becomes  the  fource  of  a  thoufand  er- 
rors, and  a  thoufand  abfurdities.  Hence  youth  feeks  a  pre- 
eminence in  vice,  and  age  in  folly ;  hence  many  boaft  of  er- 
rors they  would  not  coaimit,  or  claim  diftindtion  by  inverting 
themfelves  with  an  imputation  of  excefs  in  fome  popular  ab- 
furdity — deuls  are  courted  by  the  daring,  and  vaunted  by  the 
coward — he  who  trembles  at  the  idea  of  death  and  a  future 
ftate  when  alone,  proclaims  himfelf  an  athieft  or  a  free-think- 
er in  public — the  water-drinker,  who  fuffers  the  penitence  of 
a  week  for  a  fupernumerary  glafs,  recounts  the  wonders  of 
his  intemperance — and  he  who  does  not  mount  the  gentlell 
animal  without  trepidation,  plumes  himfelf  on  breaking  dov/ii 
horfes,  and  his  perils  in  the  chafe. — In  fhort,  whatever  order 
of  mankind  we  contemplate,  we  fhall  perceive  that  the  por- 
tion of  vanity  allotted  us  by  nature,  when  it  is  not  corredled 
by  a  found  judgment,  and  rendered  fubfervicnt  to  ufeful  pur- 
pofes,  is  fure  either  to  degrade  or  miflead  us. 

I  was  led  into  this  train  of  reflection  by  the  conduct  of  our 
Anglo-Gallican  legiflator,  Mr.  Thomas  Paine,  fie  has  late- 
ly compofed  a  fpeech,  which  was  tranflated  and  read  in  his 
prefence,  (doubtlefs  to  his  great  fatisfa6lion,)  in  whicfhhe  in- 
fifts,  with  much  vehemence,  on  the  neccffity  of  trying  the 
King;  and  he  even,  with  little  credit  to  his  humanity,  gives 
intimations  of  prefumed  guilt.  Yet  I  do  not  fufpecSl  Mr, 
paine  to  be  of  a  cruel  or  unmerciful  nature ;  and,  moft  pro- . 
bably,  vanity  alone  has  inftigated  him  to  a  proceeding  which, 
one  vv'ould  wilh  to  believe,  his  heart  difapproves. — Tired  of 
ihe  part  he  was  playing,  aiid  whichj  it  mufl  bs  confeffed,  was 
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t>ot  calculated  to  flatter  the  cenfurer  of  Kings  and  the  reform- 
er of  conftitiitions,  he  determined  to  lit  no  longer  for  whole 
Kours  in  colloquy  with  his  interpreter,  or  in  mute  contem- 
plation, like  the  Chancellor  in  the  Critic;  and  the  fpcech  to 
which  I  have  alluded  was  compofed.-— Knowing  that  lenient 
opinions  would  meet  no  appiaufefrom  the  tribunes,  he  iniifts 
himfclf  on  the  lide  of  feverity,  accufes  all  the  Princes  in  the 
world  as  the  accomplices  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  exprcfTes  his 
defire  for  an  univerfal  revolution,  and,  after  previoufly  aflur- 
ing  the  Convention  the  King  is  guilty,  recommends  that  they 
may  inftantly  proceed  to  his  trial.  But,  after  all  this  tremen- 
dous eloquence,  perhaps  Mr.  Paine  had  no  malice  in  his  heart: 
he  may  only  be  Iblicitous  to  preferve  his  reputation  from  de- 
cay, and  to  indulge  his  felf-importaiice  by  afliiling  at  the  trial 
of  a  Monarch  whom  he  may  not  wifh  to  futrer. — I  think, 
therefore,  I  am  not  wrong  in  aflerting,  that  Vanity  is  a  very 
mifchievous  counfellor. 

The  little  diftreffes  I  formerly  complained  of,  as  ariung 
from  the  paper  currency,  are  nearly  removed  by  a  plentiful 
em.iilion  of  fmall  allignats,  and  we  have  now  pompous  affign- 
ments,  on  the  national  domains,  for  ten  fols:  we  have,  like- 
wife,  pieces  coined  from  the  church  bells,  in  circulation,  but 
moft  of  thefe  dii'appear  as  foon  as  iflued.  You  would  fcarce- 
ly  imagine  that  this  copper  is  deemed  worthy  to  be  hoarded; 
yet  fuch  is  the  people's  averlion  from  the  paper,  and  fuch  their 
miftrufl:  of  the  government,  that  not  an  ho«fewife  will  part 
with  one  of  thefe  pieces  while  (he  has  an  aflignat  in  her  pos- 
fcilion;  and  thofe  who  are  rich  enough  to  keep  a  few  livres 
by  them,  amafs  and  bury  this  copper  treafure  with  the  utmoft 
folicitude  and  fecrefy. 

A  tolerable  accurate  fcale  of  the  national  confidence  might 
be  made,  by  marking  the  progrefs  of  thefe  fufpicious  inters 
ments.  Under  the  firit  Allembly,  people  began  to  hide  their 
gold;  during  the  reign  of  the  fecond  they  took  the  fame  af- 
fectionate care  of  their  filvcr;  and,  fince  the  meeting  of  the 
Convention,  they  feein  equally  anxious  to  hide  any  metal  they 
can  get. — If  one  were  to  defcribe  the  prefent  age,  one  might, 
as  far  as  regards  France,  call  it,  both  literally  and  metaphori- 
cally, the  Iron  Age  ;  for  it  is  certain,  the  character  of  the 
times  would  juilify  the  metaphoric  application,  and  the  difap- 
pearance  of  every  other  metal  the  literal  one. — ^As  the  P'rench 
are  fond  of  clafTic  examples,  I  fhall  not  be  furprifed  to  fee  an 
iron  coinage,  in  irtiitation  of  Sparta,  though  they  feem  in  the 
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way  of  having  one  reafon  lefs  for  fuch  a  meafure  than  the  Spar- 
tans had,  for  they  are  already  ina  ftate  to  defy  corruption;  and, 
if  they  were  not,  I  think  a  war  with  England  would  fecure 
the  purity  of  their  morals  from  being  endangered  by  too  much 
commercial  intercourfe. 

I  cannot  be  difpleafed  with  the  civil  things  you  fay  of  my 
letters,  nor  at  your  valuing  them  fo  much  as  to  preferve  them  5 
though,  I  affiire  you,  this  fraternal  gallantry  is  not  neceflary, 
on  the  account  you  intimate,  nor  will  our  countrymen  fufFer, 
in  my  opinion,  by  any  comparifons  I  can  make  h«re.  Your 
ideas  of  French  gallantry  are,  indeed,  very  erroneous — it  may 
differ  in  the  manner  from  that  pra(3:ifed  in  England,  but  is 
far  from  having  any  claim  to  fuperiority.  Perhaps  I  cannot 
define  the  pretenfions  of  the  two  nations,  in  this  refpcdi:,  bet- 
ter than  by  faying,  that  the  gallantry  of  an  Englifhman  is  a 
fentiment — that  of  a  Frenchman  a  fyftem. — The  firft,  if  a 
lady  happen  to  be  old  or  plain,  ar  indifferent  to  bjm,  is  apt  to 
limit  his  attentions  to  refpe£l,  or  utility — ^now  the  latter  ne- 
ver troubles  himfelf  with  thefe  diftindlions:  he  is  repulfed  by 
no  extremity  of  years,  nor  deformity  of  feature:  he  adores, 
with  equal  ardor,  both  young  and  old,  nor  is  either  often 
fhocked  by  his  vifible  preference  of  the  other. — I  have  fecn  a 
youthful  beau  kifs,  with  perfect  devotion,  a  ball  of  cotton 
dropped  from  the  hand  of  a  lady  who^  was  knitting  ftockings 
for  her  grand-children.  Another  pays  his  court  to  a  belle  in 
her  climadleric,  by  bringing  gimb/ettes*  to  the  favorite  lap- 
dog,  or  attending,  with  great  afliduity,  the  egreffes  and  regres- 
fcs  of  her  angola^  who  paces  (lowly  out  of  the  room  ten  times 
in  an  hour,  while  the  door  is  held  open  by  the  complailant 
Frenchman  with  a  moft  refpeclful  gravity. 

Thus,  you  fee,  France  is  to  the  old  what  a  mafquerade  is 
to4:he  ugly — the  one  confounds  the  difparity  of  age  as  the  o- 
ther  does  that  of  perfon;  but  indifcriminate  adoration  is  no 
compliment  to  youth,  nor  is  a  mafk  any  privilege  to  beauty. 
We  may,  therefore^  conclude,  that  though  France  may  be  the 
Elyfium  of  »ld  women,  England  is  that  of  the  young.  When 
I  firft  came  into  this  country,  it  reminded  me  of  an  ifland  I 
had  read  of  in  the  Arabian  Tales,  where  the  ladies  were  not 
deemed  in  their  bloom  till  they  verged  towards  feventyj  and 


*  A  fort  of  gingerbread. 
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I  conceived  the  project  of  inviting  all  the  belles,  who  had  been 
half  a  century  out  of  fafhion  in  England,  to  crofs  the  Chan- 
nel, and  begin  a  new  career  of  admiration ! 

YourSj  &c. 


Amiens,  1793. 

DEAR  BROTHER, 

I Have  thought  it  hitherto  a  felf-evident  propofition — that 
of  all  the  principles  which  can  be  inculcated  in  the  hu- 
man mnid,  that  of  liberty  is  leaft  fufceptible  of  propagation  by 
force.  Yet  a  Council  of  Philofophers  (difciples  of  Roufleau 
and  Voltaire)  have  fent  forth  Dumouriez,  at  the  head  of  an 
hundred  thoufand  men,  to  inftru6t  the  people  of  Flanders  in 
the  doctrine  of  freedom.  Such  a  miffionary  is,  indeed,  invin- 
cible, and  the  defencelefs  towns  of  the  Low  Countries  have 
been  converted  and  pillaged  *  by  a  benevolent  Crufade  of  the 
philanthropic  aflertors  of  the  rights  of  man.  Thefe  warlike  Pro- 
pagandi/ies^  however,  o  not  always  convince  without  expe- 
riencing refiftance,  and  ignorance fometimes  oppofes,  with  great 
obftinacy,  the  progrefs  of  truth.  The  logic  of  Dumouriez  did 
not  enforce  convidtion  at  Gemappe,but  at  the  expenfeof  fif- 
teen thoufand  of  his  own  army,  and,  doubtlefs,  a  proportion- 
ate number  of  the  unconverted. 

Here  let  me  forbear  every  exprellion  tending  to  levity:  the 
heart  recoils  at  fuch  a  flaughter  of  human  victims;  and,  if  a 
momentary  fmile  be  excited  by  thefe  Qiiixotifms,  it  is  check- 
ed by  horror  at  their  confequenccs ! — Humanity  will  lament 
fuch  deftruction;  but  it  will  likewife  be  indignant  to  learn, 
that,  in  the  official  account  of  this  battle,  the  killed  were  efti- 
mated  at  three  hundred,  and  the  wounded  at  fix ! — But,  if  the 
people  be  facrificed^  they  are  not  deceived.  The  difabled  fuf- 
ferers,  who  are  returning  to  their  homes,  indifferent  paits  of 
the  republic,  betray  the  turpitude  of  the  government,  and  ex- 
pofe  the  fallacy  of  thefe  bloodlefs  vi<Stories  ot  the  gazettes. — 
The  pedants  of  the  Convention  are  not  unlearned  in  the 
hiilory  of  the  Praetorian  Bands,  and  the  omnipotence  of  ar- 


»  By  the  civil  agents  of  the  executive  power. 
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mies;  and  an  ofFenfive  war  is  undertaken  to  give  occupation 
to  foldiers,  whofe  inactivity  might  produce  reflection,  or  whofe 
dilcontent  might  prove  fatal  to  the  new  order  of  things. — > 
Attempts  arc  made  to  divert  the  public  mind  from  tlie  real 
mifery  experienced  at  home,  by  relations  of  ufelefs  conquers 
?.broadj  the  fubflantial  loffes,  which  are  the  price  of  thefe 
imaginary  benefits,  are  palliated  or  concealed;  and  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  an  engagement  is  knovi^n  but  by  individual 
communication,  and  when  fubfcquent  events  have  nearly  ef- 
faced the  remembrance  of  it. — By  thefe  artifices,  and  from 
motives  at  leaft  not  better,  and,  perhaps,  worfe  than  thofe  I 
have  mentioned,  will  population  be  diminifhed,  and  agricul- 
ture impeded :  France  will  be  involved  in  prefent  diftrefs,  and 
configned  to  future  want;  and  the  deluded  people  be  punifh- 
ed  in  the  miferies  of  their  own  country,  becaufe  their  uwprin^ 
cipled  rulers  have  judged  it  expedient  to  carry  war  and  dc-^ 
vaftation  into  another. 

One  of  the  diflinguifliing  features  in  the  French  charac^ 
ter  is  fang  fro'id — fcarcely  a  day  pafles  that  it  does  HOt  force 
itfelf  on  one's  obfervation.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  thinking 
part  of  the  people,  who  know  that  pafTion  and  irritability  a- 
vail  nothing ;  nor  to  thofe  who,  not  thinking  at  all,  are,  of 
courfe, not  moved  by  any  thing:  but  is  equally  poflefFed  by 
every  rank  and  condition,  whether  you  clafs  them  by  their 
mental  endowments,  or  their  temporal  pofleffions.  They  net 
only  (as,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  is  too  commonly  the  cafe  in  aiJ 
countries,)  bear  the  calamities  of  their  friends  with  great  phi- 
lofophy,  but  are  nearly  as  reafonable  under  the  preiRire  of 
their  own.— The  grief  of  a  Frenchman,  at  leaft,  partakes  of 
his  imputed  national  complaifance,  and,  far  from  intruding  it-r 
fjlf  on  fociety,  is  always  ready  to  accept  of  confcJation,  and 
join  in  amurcment.  If  you  fay  your  wife  or  relatioiis  are  dead, 
they  reply  coldly,  "  //  faut  fe  corfoler  or  if  they  vifit  you 
in  an  illnefs,  "  // faut  prendre  patience.'^  Or  tell  them  yoi4 
are  ruined,  and  their  features  then  become  fomething  more 
attenuated,  the  fhoulders  fomething  more  elevated,  and  a  more 

commiferating  tone  confelles,  "  C^fi  bieri  mal  hcureux  r- 

Mais  enfin  que  voulex  vousf''^^  and  in  the  fame  inftant  they 
will  recount  fome  good  fortune  at  a  card  party,  or  expatiate 


*  ^*  It*s  unlucky,  but  what  can  be  faid  in  fuch  c»fe§ 
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Oil  the  excellence  of  a  ragout. — Yet,  to  do  them  juftice,  they 
only  ofFcr,  for  your  comfort  the  fame  arguments  they  would 
ha\'e  found  efficacious  in  promoting  their  own. 

This  difpofition,  which  preferves  the  tranquillity  of  the 
rich,  indurates  the  fenfe  of  wretchednefs  in  the  poor;  it  fup- 
plies  the  place  of  fortitude  in  the  one,  and  that  of  patience  in 
the  other;  and,  while  it  enables  both  to  endure  their  own 
particular  diftrefTes,  it  makes  them  fubmit  quietly  to  a  weight 
and  excefs  of  public  evils,  which  any  nation  but  their  own 
would  fmk  under,  or  refift.  Among  ftiop-keepers,  fervants, 
&c.  without  incurring  perfonal  odium,  it  has  the  efFe6t  of 
what  would  be  deemed  in  England  impenetrable  all'urance. 
It  forces  pertinacioufly  an  article  not  wanted,  and  preferves 
the  inflexibility  of  the  features  at  a  detected  impofition :  it 
infpircs  fervants  with  arguments  in  defence  of  every  mifde- 
meanor  in  the  whole  domeftic  catalogue;  it  renders  them  in- 
fenfible  either  of  their  negligences  or  the  confequences  of 
them ;  and  endows  them  with  a  happy  tacility  of  contradic- 
ting with  the  moft  obfequious  politencfs. 

A  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  dined  at  a  table  de  Hote^ 
where  the  company  were  annoyed  by  a  very  uncommon  and 
offenhve  fmell.  On  cutting  up  a  fowl,  they  difcovered  the 
fmell  to  have  been  occafioned  by  its  being  dreiled  without 
any  other  preparation  than  that  of  depluming.  They  imme- 
diately fent  for  the  hof},  and  told  him,  that  the  fowl  had  been 
drefled  without  having  been  drawn :  but,  far  from  appearing 
difconcerted,  as  one  might  expeft,  he  only  replied,  "  Cela  je 
"  peurroit  bien^  Monfteur,'*"^  Now  an  Englifli  Boniface,  e- 
ven  though  he  had  already  made  his  fortune,  would  have  been 
mortified  at  fuch  an  incident,  and  all  his  eloquence  would 
fcarcely  have  produced  an  untaultering  apology. 

Whether  this  national  indifference  originate  in  a  phyfical  or 
a  moral  caufe,  from  an  obtufencfs  in  their  corporeal  forma- 
tion, or  a  perfection  in  their  intellectual  one,  1  do  not  pre- 
tend to  decide;  but,  whatever  be  the  caufe,  the  efFeCt  is  en- 
joyed with  great  modefty.  .  So  little  do  the  French  pique 
ti^iemfelves  on  this  valuable  ftoicifm,  that  they  acknowledge 
being  more  fubject  to  that  human  weaknefs  CiiAtd  feelings 
than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  All  their  writers  abgund 


*  "  'Tis  very  poflible,  Sir.*> 
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in  pathetic  exclamations,  fentimental  phrafes,  and  allufions  to 

"  la  fenfibilite  Fran^aife^'*  as  though  they  imagined  it  pro- 
verbial. You  can  fcarcely  hold  a  converfation  with  a  French- 
man without  hearing  him  detail,  with  an  expreffion  of  fea- 
ture not  always  analogous,  many  very  affecting  fentences.— 
He  is  dejole^  defefpere^  ox  affiige — he  has coeur  trop  fenfiblej 
U  cocur  jerre^  or  le  coeur  navre\^  and  the  well-placing  of 
thefe  dolorous  aiiertions  depends  rather  upon  the  judgment 
and  eloquence  of  the  fpeaker,  than  the  ferioufnefs  of  the  cafe, 
which  gives  rife  to  them.  For  inftance,  the  defpair  and  defo- 
lation  of  him  who  has  loft  his  money,  and  of  him  v/hofe  head 
is  ill  dreft,  are  of  dilFerent  degrees,  but  the  exprefTions  arc 
ufually  tlie  fame. — The  debates  of  the  Convention,  the  de- 
bates of  the  Jacobins,  and  all  the  public  prints,  are  fraught 
with  proofs  of  this  appropriated  fufceptibility,  aiid  it  is  often 
attributed  to  perfons  and  occafions  where  we  fhould  not  much 
expert  to  find  it. — A  quarrel  between  the  legiflators  as  to 
who  was  moft  concerned  in  promoting  the  malfacres  of  Sep- 
tember, is  reconciled  with  a  "  fweet  and  enthufiaftic  excefs 
of  fraternal  tendernefs." — When  the  clubs  difpute  on  the 
expediency  of  an  infurrecSlion,  or  the  neceflity  of  a  more  fre- 
quent employment  of  the  Guillotine^  the  debate  terminates 
by  overflowmgs  of  feniibility  from  all  the  members  who  have 
engaged  in  it! 

^  At  the  afl'affinations  in  one  of  the  prifons,  when  all  the  o- 
thcr  niKerable  vi6lims  had  periftied,  the  mob  difcovered  one 
Jonneau,  a  member  of  the  AlTembly,  Vho  had  been  confined 
for  kicking  another  member  named  Grangeneuvx-.f  As  the 
maliacrers  probably  had  no  orders  on  the  fubjed,  he  was 


*  AfHidled — in  defpair — too  feeling  a  heart — his  heart  is 
Avrurig  or  wounded. 

f  When  the  malTacres  began,  the  wife  and  friends  of  Jon- 
neaa,  petitioned  Grangcaeuve,  on  their  knees,  to  confent  to 
his  enlargement;  but  Grangeneuve  was  implacable,  and  Joa- 
neau  continued  in  prifon,  dll  releafed  by  the  means  above-men- 
tioned. It  is  obfcrvable,  that  at  this  dreadful  moment  the  ut- 
moll:  ftriclnefs  was  obferved,  and  every  form  literally  enforced 
in  granting  the  difcharge  ofaprifoner.  A  fufpenfion  of  all 
laws,  human  and  divine,  was  allowed  to  the  aflklfms;  while 
thofe  only  tliatf*cured  ihem  their  viftiras,  were  rigidly  adhe- 
red to. 
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lit  , 


brought  forth  from  amidft  heaps  of  murdered  companions, 
and  a  meflenger  difpatched  to  the  Affembly,  (v/hich,  during 
thcfe  fcenes,  met  as  ufual,)  to  enquire  if  they  acknowledged 
Jonneau  as  a  member.  A  decree  vfas  pafled  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  Jonneau  brought  by  the  affaflins,  with  the  decree 
faftened  on  his  breaft,  m  triumph  to  his  colleagues,  who,  we 
are  told,  at  this  inftance  of  refpe^t  for  themfelves,  (hed  tears 
of  tendernefs  and  admiration  at  the  conduil  of  monftcrs,  the 
fight  of  whom  (hould  feem  revolting  to  human  nature. 

Perhaps  the  real  fang  froid  I  have  before  noticed,  and  the(s 
pretenfions  to  fenfibility,  are  a  natural  confequence  one  of  the 
other.  It  is  the  hiftory  of  the  beaft's  confeffion — we  have  on- 
ly to  be  particularly  deficient  in  any  qualify,  to  make  us  fo- 
licitous  for  the  reputation  of  it;  and,  after  a  long  habit  of  de- 
ceiving others,  we  finifh  by  deceiving  ourfelves. — He  who 
feels  no  compaffion  for  the  diftrelTes  of  his  neighbor,  knows 
that  fuch  indifference  is  not  very  cftimable;  he,  therefore,  ftu- 
dies  to  difguife  the  coldnefs  of  his  heart  by  the  exaggeration 
of  his  language,  and  fapplies,  by  an  affe^led  excefs  of  fenti- 
ment,  the  total  ab fence  of  it. — The  gods  have  not  (as  you 
know)  made  me  poetical,  nor  do  I  often  tax  your  patience 
with  a  fimile,  but  I  think  this  French  fenfibility  is  to  genuine 
feeling,  what  their  pafte  is  to  the  diamond — it  gratifies  the 
vanity  of  the  wearer,  and  deceives  the  eye  of  the  fuperficial 
oblerver,  but  is  of  little  ufe  or  value,  and,  when  tried  by  the 
fire  of  adverfity,  quickly  difappears. 

You  are  not  much  obliged  to  me  for  this  long  letter,  as  I 
own  I  have  fcribbled  rather  for  my  own  amufement  than  with 
a  view  to  yours. — Contrary  to  our  expedlation,  the  trial  ^f 
the  King  has  begun;  and,  though  I  cannot  properly  be  faii 
to  have  any  real  intereft  in  the  affairs  of  this  country,  1  tale^ 
a  very  fincere  one  in  the  fate  of  its  unfortunate  Monarch — 
indeed,  our  whole  houfe  has  worn  an  appearance  of  dcjedioii 
fince  the  commencement  of  the  bufinefs. — Moft  people  feem 
to  expedt  it  will  terminate  favorably,  and,  I  believe,  there  are 
very  few  who  do  not  wifh  it.  Even  the  Convention  feem  at 
prefent  difpofed  to  be  merciful;  and>  as  they  judge  now,  fb 
may  they  be  judged  hereafter ! 


Yours, 
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Amiens,  January,  179^6 

I Do  all  po/Tible  j  uftlce  to  the  liberality  of  my  countrymen^ 
who  are  become  fuch  paffionate  admirers  of  the  French; 
and  I  cannot  but  lament  their  having  been  fo  unfortunate  in 
the  choice  of  the  aera  from  whence  they  date  tliis  new  friend- 
fhip.  It  is,  however)  a  proof,  that  their  regards  are  not  the 
effe6l  of  that  kind  of  vanity  which  eftcems  objecls  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  efteemed  by  the  reft  of  the  world  ;  \  and 
the  fincerity  of  an  attachment  cannot  be  better  evinced  than 
by  its  furviving  irretrievable  difgrace  and  univerfal  abhor- 
rence.— Many  will  fwell  the  triumph  of  a  hero,  or  add  atro- 
phy to  his  tomb;  but  he  who  exhibixs  himfelf  with  a  culprit 
at  the  gallows,  or  decorates  the  gibbet  with  a  wreath,  is  a 
friend  indeed. 

If  ever  the  character  of  a  people  were  repugnant  to  amity, 
or  inimical  to  connection,  it  is  that  of  the  French  for  thelaft 
three  years.* — In  this  fliort  fpace  they  have  formed  a  com- 
pendium of  all  the  vices  which  have  marked  as  many  pre- 
ceding ages : — the  cruelty  and  treachery  of  the  league — the 
feditioHj  levity,  and  intrigue  of  the  Fronde-\ — with  the  licen- 


*  The  editor  of  the  Courier  de  I'Egalite,  a  mofl  decided 
patriot,  thus  expreffes  himfelf  on  the  injuries  and  infults,  recei- 
ved by  the  King  from  the  Parifians,  and  their  municipality, 
previous  to  his  trial  : 

,    "  I  know  that  Louis  is  guilty — but  are  we  to  double  his  pun- 
ifhment  before  it  is  pronounced  by  the  law  ?  Indeed,  one  is 
tempted  to  fay,  that,  inrtead  of  being  guided  by  the  hu- 
*'  manity  and  philofophy  which  divElated  the  revolution,  we 
have  taken  lefibns  of  barbarity  from  the  moft  ferocious  fa- 
"  vages!  Let  us  be  virtuous  if  v/e  would  be  republicans ;  if  we 
**  go  on  as  we  do,  we  never  fhall,  and  mull  have  recourfe  to  a 
**  defpot:  for  of  two  evils  it  is  better  to  choofe  the  leaft.** 

The  editor,  whofc  opinion  of  the  prefent  politics  is  thus  ex- 
prefTed,  is  fo  truly  a  revolutionift,  and  fo  confidential  a  patri- 
ot, that,  in  Auguil:  lafl:,  when  aim  oft  all  the  journalifts  were 
murdered,  his  paper  was  the  only  one,  that,  for  forae  time, 
was  allowed  to  reach  the  departments. 

f  A  name  given  to  the  party  in  oppofition  to  the  court  du- 
ring Cardinal  Mazarin's  miniftry. — Sec  th/^  origin  of  it  in  the 
Memoirs  of  that  period. 
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t'ourncfs  ^nd  political  corruption  of  more  modern  epochs. — 
Whether  you  examine  the  conduct:  of  the  nation  at  large,  or 
that  of  its  chiefs  and  leadersj  your  fecHngs  revolt  at  the  one, 
and  your  intci^rity  defpifes  the  other. — You  fee  the  idols  e- 
rccled  by  Folly,  degraded  by  Caprice 5 — the  authority  ob- 
tained by  Intrigue,  bartered  by  Profligacy;—-  and  the  perfi- 
dy and  corrttptioji  of  one  fide  fo  balanced  by  the  barbarity  and 
levity  of  the  other,  that  the  mind^  unable  to  decide  on  the  pre- 
ference of  contending  vices,  is  obliged  to  find  repofe,  though 
with  regret  and  difgull,  in  acknowledging  the  general  de- 
prdvky. 

La  Fayette,  without  very  extraordinary  prctenfions,  be- 
came the  hero  of  the  revolution.— -He  dictated  laws  in  the 
AiTem.bly,  and  prefcribcd  oaths  to  die  Garde  Nationale-^dJAd^ 
njore  than  Once,  inlulted,  by  the  triumph  of  ollentatious  po- 
pularity,  the  humiliation  and  dillrefs  of  a  perfecuted  Sove- 
vereign.  Yet  when  I.a  Fayette  made  an  effort  to  maintain  the 
conftitution  to  which  he  owed  his  fafne  and  influence,  he  was 
abandoned  with  r^^e  fame  levity  with  which  he  had  been  a- 
dopted,  and  funk,  in  an  inftant,  from  a  dictator  to  a  fugitive! 

Neckar  was  an  idol  of  another  Jeicription;— He  had  alrea- 
dy departed  for  his  own  country^  when  he  was  hurricf^f  back  pre- 
cipitately, amidli  uuiverfal  acclamations.— ^ All  were  full  of 
projects  either  of  honor  or  recompence — one  was  for  decree- 
ing him  a  itatue,  another  propof^d  him  a  penfion,  and  a  third 
hailed  hini  the  fataei-  of  the  Country.^ — ^Eut  Mr.  Neckar  knew 
the  French  character,  and  very  wifely  declined  thefe  pom- 
pous offers }  for  before  he  eould  have  received  the  nrfl  quar- 
ter of  his  penfion,  or  the  flatue  could  have  been  modelled,  he 
was  glad  to  efcape,  probably  not  without  foine  apprehenfions 
for  his  head ! 

The  reign  of  Mirabeau  was  fomcthing  longer;— ^Hc  lived 
witli  popuLirity,  was  fortunate  enough  to  die  before  his  re- 
putat-idn  was  cxhauitedj  was  depofited  in  the  PantheOn,  apo- 
theojifed  in  form,  and  his  bud  placed  as  a  companion  to  that 
of  Hrutus,  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  Aifembly.- — Here,  one 
might  have  expected,  he  would  have  been  qu;et  for  this  world 
at  leaR ;  but  tiie  fame  of  a  patriot  is  not  fecured  by  his  death, 
njr  can  the  gods  of  the  French  be  called  immortal:  the  dei- 
fication of  Mirabeau  is  fufpended,  his  memory  put  in  feques- 
tration,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  enquii-e,  whether  a  pro- 
fli2:atc,  expcnfive,  and  neccflitous  character  was  likely  to  bs 
€orr«iptibk-. — 'I'he  Convention,  too,  feem  highly  irHiigiiAii; 
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that  a  man,  remarkable  onlv  for  vice  and  atrocity,  fhoulcf 
make  no  confcience  of  betraying  thofe  who  were  as  bad  as 
himfelf;  and  that  after  having  proftituted  his  talents  from  the 
moment  he  wzs  confcious  of  them,  he  fliould  not,  when  aflb- 
ciated  with  fuch  immaculate  colleagues,  become  pure  and  dis- 
interefted. — It  is  very  probable  that  Mirabeau,  whofe  only 
aim  was  power,  might  rather  be  willing  to  fhare  it  with  the 
King,  as  Minifter,  than  with  fo  many  competitors,  and  only 
as  Prime  Speech-maker  to  the  Affembly:  and  as  he  had  no 
reafon  for  fufpedling  the  patriotlfm  of  others  to  be  more  in- 
flexible than  his  own,  he  might  think  it  not  impolitic  to  an- 
ticipate a  little  the  common  coui  fe  of  things,  and  betray  his 
companionsy  before  they  had  tim.e  to  ftipulate  for  felling  hhn. 
— He  might,  too,  think  himfelf  more  juftified  in  difpolmg  of 
them  in  the  grofs,  becaufe  he  did  not  thereby  deprive  them 
of  their  right  of  bargaining  for  themfelves,  and  for  each  other 
in  detail.*    The  King  might  aifo  be  felicitous  to  purchafe 


*  La  Porte,  Steward  of  the  Houfhold,  in  a  letter  to  Duques- 
jtioy,!  dated  February,  1791,  infotms  him  that  Barrere,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Domains,  is  in  the  bell  difpofition^ 
poffible.  A  letter  of  Talon,  (then  Minifter,)  with  remarks  in 
the  margin  by  the  King,  fays,  that     Sixteen  of  the  mod  vio- 

lent  members  on  the  patriotic  fide  may  be  brought  over  to 

the  court,  and  that  the  expenfe  will  not  exceed  two  millions 
**  of  livres:  that  fifteen  thoufand  will  be  fufficient  for  the  firll 

payment ;  and  only  a  Yes  or  No  from  his  Majefiy  will  fix 
*'  thefe  members  in  his  intereft,  and  direct  their  future  con- 

*'  daft."  It  likewife  obferves,  that  thefe  two  millions  will 

coft  the  King  nothing,  as  the  afiair  is  already  arranged  with 
the  Liquidator-General. 

Extra6l  of  a  letter  fyom  Chambonas  to  the  King,  dated  June 
18,  1792: 

"  Sire, 

I  inform  your  Majefty,  that  my  agents  are  how  in  motion. 
"  I  have  juft  been  converting  an  evil  fpirit.    I  cannot  hope 
that  I  have  made  him  good,  but  I  believe  I  have  neutralized 
**him.    To-night  we  fhall  make  a  firong  effort  to  gain  San- 
•*  terre,  (Commandant  of  the  Gar^e  Natiefia/e]  and  I  have  or- 


t  Not  the  brutal  Duqucfnoy  hereafter  meutianed. 
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fafety  and  peace  at  any  rate ;  and  it  is  unfortunate  for  him- 
ielf  and  the  country,  that  he  had  not  recourfe  to  the  only  ef- 
fewiual  means  till  it  was  too  late.    But  all  this  refts  on  no 


**  dered  myfelf  to  be  awakened  to  hear  the  refult.  I  (hall  take 
'*  care  to  humor  the  different  interefts  as  well  as  1  can.  The 
"  Secretary  of  the  Cordeliers'  club  is  now  fecured.  All  thefe 
*'  people  arc  to  be  bought,  but  not  one  of  them  can  be  hired, 

I  have  had  with  me  one  Mollet  a  phyfician.  Perhaps  your 
«'  Majefty  may  have  heard  of  him     He  is  an  outrageous  Ja- 

cobin,  and  very  difficult,  for  he  will  receive  nothing.  He 
"  infills,  pr^ivious  to  coming  to  any  definitive  treaty,  on  being 

named  Phyfician  to  the  Army.  I  have  promifed  him,  on 
"  condition  taat  Paris  is  kept  quiet  for  fifteen  days.  He  is  now 

gone  to  exert  himfelf  in  our  favor.  He  has  great  credit  at 
"  the  CafFe  de  Procope,  where  all  the  journalifts  and  *•  oira- 

gh"  of  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain  aflemble.  I  hope  he  tvrill 
**  keep  his  word.  .The  orator  of  the  people,  the  noted  Le 

Maire,  a  clerk  at  the  Poft-ofiice,  has  promifed  tranquillity 
*^  for  a  week,  and  he  is  to  be  rewarded, 

**  A  new  Gladiator  has  appeared  lately  on  the  fcene,  one 

Ronedie  Breton,  arrived  from  England.  He  has  already  been 
"  exciting  the  whole  quarter  of  the  Poifonnere  in  favor  of  the 

Jacobins,  but  I  (hall  hive  him  laid  fiege  to.  Petion  is  to 

**  come  to-morrow  for  fifteen  thoufand  livres,f  on  account  of 
"  thirty  thoufand  per  month  which  he  received  under  the  ad- 
**  minirtration  of  Dumouriez,  for  the  fecret  fervice  of  the  po- 
"  lice.  1  know  not  in  virtue  of  what  law  this  was  done, 

and  it  will  be  the  laft  he  fhall  receive  from  me.    Your  Ma- 

jcfty  will,  I  doubt  not,  underftand  me,  and  approve  of  what 

I  fuggeft. 

(Signed)  <^  Ch ambon as." 

Extras  from  the  papers  found  at  the  TkuillerieSp 

It  is  impoiTible  to  warrant  the  authenticity  of  thefe  papers ; 
on  their  credibility,  however,  refts  the  whole  proof  of  the  moft 
weighty  charges  brought  againil  the  King.  So  tiiat  it  muil  be 
admitted,  that  either  all  the  firft  patriots  of  the  revolution,  and 
many  of  thofe  ftill  in  repute,  are  cojiTupc,  or  that  tiic  King  \vai> 
condemned  on  forged  evidence. 

f  This  fum  was  probably  only  to  propitiate  the  Mayor ;  a:vJ 
ifChambonas,  as  he  propofed,  refufcd  further  payment,  we 
may  account  for  Petion's  fubfcqueutconducl.. 
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better  evidence  than  the  papers  found  at  the  Thuilleriesi  ancj. 
as  fomething  of  this  kind  was  neceiTary  to  aoiirilh  the  exr 
haufted  fury  of  the  populace,  1  can  eafily  conceive  that  it- was 
thought  more  prudent  to  facrifice  -  the  dead,  than  the  living^ 
and  tae  fame  or'  Mirabeau  being  lefs  valuable  than  the  fatety 
pf  thofe  who.fiirvived  him,  there  would  be  no.  great  harm  in 
attributing  to  him  what  he  was  very  lilcely  to  have  done.—. 
The  corruption  of  a  notorious  courtier  would  have  made  no, 
jmpreffiun:  the  King  had  already  been  overwhelmed  with 
fucn  accufations,  and  they  had  loil:  their  effecl::  b^it  to  have 
fcduced  the  virtuous  Mirabeau,  the  very  Confucius  of  the  re- 
volution, was  a  kind  of  profanation  qf  the  holy  fire,  v/ell  cal- 
culated to  revive  the  languid  rage,  and  extinguiih  the  fmail 
remains  of  humanity  yet  left  qmong  the  people. 

It  is  fufSciently  remarkable,  thatnotwithitanding  the  court 
muft  have  feen  the  ncceffity  of  gaining  over  the  party  now  in 
power,  no  veftige  of  any  atteuipt  of  this  kind  has  been  dis- 
covered; and  every  criminating  negociation  is  afcribed  to  the 
dead,  the  abfent,  or  the  inlignificant.  I  do  not,  however,  pre- 
fume  to  decide  in  a  cafe  fo  very  delicate;  their  panegyrifts  ir^ 
England  may  adjuft  the  claims  of  Mirabeau*s  integrity,  and 
that  of  his  accufers,  at  their  leifure. 

Another  patriot  cf  diftinguifl^ed  noste^'*  and  more  pecu- 
liarly interelling  to,  our  countrymen,  bccaufe  he  has  labored 
much  for  their  converfion,  is/ralleyrand,  Biihop  of  Autun. 
— He  v/as  in  England  fome  time  as  Plenipotentiary  from  the 
Jacobins,  charged  with  eitablifhing  treaties  betwecji  the  clubs, 
publiihing  feCnious  manifeiloes,  contracting  friendly  allian- 
ces with  difcontented  fcrlbblers,  and  gaming  over  neutral  or 
hollile  newfpapers. — But,  befides  his  political  and  ecclefiaft- 
ical  occupations,  and  that  of  writirjg  letters  to  the  Conftitu- 
tional  Society,  it  feems  this  induRrious  Prelate  had  likewife  a 
correfpoadt^nce  with  the  Agents  of  the  Court,  which,  though 
he  was  too  modeft  to  furcharge  his  fame  by  publifhing  it, 
was,  neyerthelels,  very  profitable. 

I  am  fony  his  ixiends  in  England  are  moftly  averfe  from 
epifcopacy,  otherv.'ife  they  might  have  provided  for  him,  as  I 
imagine  he  will  have  no  objection  to  relinquifh  his  claims  on 
the  fee  of  Auiun.  He  is  now  under  accufition,  and,  were  hs 
to  return,  he  would  not  find  the  laws  quite  fo  ceremonious 
here  as  in  England.  After  laboring  with  impunity  for  months 
together  to  promote  an  infurreclion  with  you,  a  fmall  private 
tarter  of  his  talents  would  here  coil  him  nis  headj  and  1 
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feal  to  the  Bifhop's  friends  in  England,  whether  there  can 
bj  a  proper  degree  of  freedom  in  a  country  where  a  man  is 
rcfufed  the  privilege  of  difpofmg  of  himfclf  to  the  hcil  ad- 
vantage. 

To  the  eternal  obloquy  of  France,  I  muft  include  in  the 
J  id  of  thofe  once  popular,  the  ci-devant  Duke  of  Orleans. — * 
But  it  was  an  unnatural  popularity,  unaided  by  a  fingle  ta^ 
lent,  or  a  Tingle  virtue,  fupported  only  by  the  venal  eliorts  of 
thofe  who  were  almolt  his  equals  in  vice,  though  not  in 
wealth,  and  who  found  a  grateful  exercife  for  their  abilities  in 
at  once  profiting  by  the  w^alc  ambition  of  a  bad  man,  and 
corrupting  the  public  morals  in  his  favor.  The  unrighteous 
compact  is  now  dillbived;  thofe  whom  he  has  ruined  himf.lf 
to  bribe,  have  already  forfaken  him,  and,  perhaps,  may  endea- 
vor to  palliate  the  difgrace  of  having  been  calL-d  his  friends, 
by  becoming  his  perfecutors. — Thus,  many  of  the  primitive 
patriots  are  dead,  or  fugitives,  or  abandoned,  or  treacherous 5 
and  1  am  not  without  fear  leaft  the  new  race  Hiould  prove  as 
evanefcent  as  the  old. 

The  virtuous  Rollandj*  whofe  firft  refignation  was  fo  in- 
Urumental  in  dethroning  the  King,  has  now  been  obliged  to 
refign  a  fccond  time,  charged  with  w^nt  of  capacity,  and  fus- 
pecled  of  malverfation;  and  this  virtue,  which  was  fo  irre- 
proachable, which  it  would  have  been  fo  dangerous  to  dis- 
pute, while  it  ferved  the  puipofes  of  party,  is  become  hypocri- 
fy,  and  Rolland  will  be  fortunate  if  he  return  to  oblcurity 
with  only  the  lofs  of  his  gains  and  his  reputation. 

The  credit  of  BrilTot  and  the  Philofophera  is  declining  faft 
—the  dubs  are  unpropitious,  and  no  party  long  furvives  this 
formidable  omen;  fo  that,  like  iMacbeth,  they  will  have  wa- 
ded from  one  crime  to  another,  only  to  obtain  a  ftort-lived  do- 
minion, at  the  expenfc  of  eternal  infamy,  and  an  unlamented 
fall. 

Dumouriez  is  ftill  a  fuccefsful  general,  but  he  is  denoun- 
ced by  one  faction,  infulted  by  aiiother,  infidioufly  praifed  by 


*  In  the  beginning  of  Deccnaber,  the  Council-General  of 
the  municipality  of  ris  opened  a  regifter,  and  appointed  a 
Committee  to  receive  all  accufations  and  complaints  whatever 
againfl  Roland,  who,  in  return,  fummoned  them  to  deliver  in 
tneir  accoants  to  him  as  Miniller  of  the  interior,  and  accufed 
them,  at  the  fame  time,  of  the  moft  fcandalous  peculations. 
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.2  thirdj  'aiidj  if  he  fliould  perfevere  in  ferving  them,  he  has 
more  difinterefted  rectitude  than  I  fufpecl  him  of,  or  than 
they  merit.  'T'liis  is  another  of  that  Jacobin  miniftry  which 
proved  fo  fatal  to  the  King;  and  it  is  evident  that,  had  he 
been  p;irmitted  to  entertain  the  fame  opinion  of  all  thefe  peo- 
ple as  they  now  profefs  to  have  of  each  other,  he  would  have 
been  ftill  living,  and  fecure  on  his  throne^ 

After  fo  many  mutual  infidelities,  it  might  be  expected  that 
one  party  would  grow  indifferent,  and  the  other  fufpicious; 
but  the  French  never  defpair  :  ncv/ hordes  of  patriots  prepare 
to  polfefs  themfelyes  of  the  places  they  are  forcing  the  old 
ones  to  abandon,  and  the  people,  eager  for  change,  are  ready 
to  receive  them  with  the  momentary  and  fallacious  enthufi- 
iii'm  which  ever  precedes  difgracc;  while  thofe  who  are  thus 
intriguing  for  power  and  influence,  are,  perhaps,  fecretly  de- 
viling how  it  may  be  made  moft  fubfervient  to  their  perfonal 
advantage. 

Yet,  perhaps,  thefe  amiable  levities  may  not  be  difpleafing 
to  the  Conftitutional  Society  and  the  revolutionifts  of  Eng- 
land; and,  as  the  very  faults  of  our  friends  are  often  endear- 
ing to  us,  they  may  extend  their  indulgence  to  the  humane 
^nd  liberal  precepts  of  the  Jacobins,  and  the  maflkcres  of 
September. — To  confefs  the  truth,  I  am  not  a  littje  afhamed 
for  my  country  when  I  fee  addreffes  from  England  to  a  Con- 
vention, the  members  of  which  have  juft  been  accufmg  each 
mother  ot  ?.frafrmation  and  robbery,  or,  in  the  ardor  of  a  debate, 
threatening,  cuiHng,  and  knocking  each  other  down.  Exclu- 
live  of  their  moral  character,  confidered  only  as  it  appears 
from  their  reciprocal  criminations,  they  have  lb  little  preten- 
iion  to  dignity,  or  even  decency,  that  it  feems  a  mockery  to 
addrefs  them  as  the  political  reprefentatives  of  a  powerful  na- 
tion, deliberating  upon  iinportant  affairs. 

If  a  bearer  of  one  of  thefe  congratulatory  compliments  were 
not  apprized  of  the  forms  of  the  Houfe,  he  would  be  rather  a- 
Itoniihed,  at  his  introdu61:ion,  to  fee  one  member  in  a  mena- 
cins:  attitude,  and  another  denying  his  veracity  in  terms  per- 
fectly explicit,  though  not  very  civil. — Perhaps,  in  two  mi- 
nutes, tlie  partizans  of  each  opponent  all  rife  and  clamour,  as 
IF  preparing  for  a  combat — the  Preiident  puts  on  his  hat  as 
the  fignai  of  a  {torpi — the  fubordinate  difputants  are  appeafed 
■ — and  the  revilings  of  the  principal  ones  renewed;  till,  after 
torrci^ts  of  ir.decent  language,  the  quarrel  is  terminated  by  a 
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:"iateriial  embrace.* — I  think,  after  fuch  a  fccne,  an  addrefTcr 
muft  feel  a  little  humiliated,  and  would  return  without  find-, 
ing  his  pride  greatly  increafcd  by  his  miirion. 


*  I  do  not  make  any  aflertions  of  this  nature  from  conjecture 
or  partial  evidence.  The  journals  of  the  time  attell  that  the 
Icenes  I  defcribe  occur  almoft  in  every  debate.  As  a  proof,  I 
fubjoin  fomc  extracts,  taken  nearly  iit  hazard  : 

January  7th,  Convention  Nationale,  Prefidence  de  Treil- 
"  hard. — The  debate  was  opened  by  an  addrefs  from  the  dc- 
"  partment  of  Finifterre,  expreffing  their  w  iflies,  and  adding, 
•*  that  thefe  were  likewife  the  wiibes  of  the  nation  at  large,  that 
**  Marat,  Robefpierre,  Bazire,  Chabot,  Merlin,  Danton,  and. 
**  their  accomplices,  might  be  expelled  the  Convention,  as 
"  caballers  and  intriguer?^  paid  by  the  tyrants  at  war  with 
"  France." 

The  account  of  this  debate  is  thus  continued  : — "  The  al- 
moll  daily  troubles  which  arife  in  the  Convention,  were  on 
*"*  the  point  of  being  renewed,  when  a  member,  a  friend  to  or- 
"  der,  fpoke  as  follows,  and,  it  is  remarked ^  was  quietly  liiieit- 
ed  to  : 

"  '  Citizens, 

**  *  If  three  months  of  uninterrupted  filence  has  given  me 
any  claim  to  your  attention,  I  now  afk  it  in  the  name  of  our 
afflifled  country.  Were  I  to  continue  lilent  any  longer,  I 
fhould  render  myfelf  as  culpable  as  thofe  who  never  ho'd 

'*  their  tongues.  I  fee  we  are  all  fenfible  of  the  painfulnefs  of 
our  fitaation.  Every  day  difiatisfied  with  ourfelves,  we  come 

"  to  the  debate  with  the  intention  of  doing  fomething,  and  e- 
very  d  y  we  return  without  having  done  any  thing.  The 

**  people  expedl  from  us  wife  laws,  and  not  ftorms  and  tumults. 
How  are  we  to  make  thefe  wife  laws,  and  keep  twenty-five 
millions  of  people  quiet,  when  we,  who  are  only  feven  hun- 

**  dred  and  fifty  individuals,  give  an  example  of  perpetual  ri- 

*'  ot  and  diforder?  What  fignifies  cur  preaching  the  unity  and 
indivifibility  of  the  republic,  when  we  cannot  maintain  peace 

**  and  union  amongft  ourfelves?    What  good  can  we  expeft  to 

*•  do  amidft  fuch  icandalous  difturbances,  and  while  we  fpcnd 
our  time  in  attending  to  informations,  accufations,  and  in- 

**  culpations,  for  the  moft  part  utterly  unfounded?  For  my 
part,  I  fee  but  one  means  of  attaining  any  thing  like  dignity 
and  tranquillity,  and  that  is,  by  fubmitting  ourfelves  to  co- 

"  crcive  regulations.'  " 
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It  Is  very  remarkable,  that,  on  the  fame  day  on  which  tK* 
friends  of  liberty  and  equality,  of  Manchelter,  fignalized  them- 
felves  by  a  moil  patriotic  compliment  to  the  Convention,  be-J- 
ginning  with  "  Fran^ais^  vous  etes  libres^^^'^  tliey  were,  at 


Here  fellow  fom^  propofals,  tending  to  eftablifh  a  little  de- 
cency in  their  proceedings  for  the  future ;  but  the  account  from 
whence  this  extradis  taken,  proceeds  to  remark,  that  this  in- 
vitation to  peace  was  no  fooncr  fuiifhed,  than  a  new  fcene  of 
dil^urbance  took  place,  to  the  great  lofs  of  their  time,  and  the 
fcandal  of  all  good  citizensi  One  (hould  imagine,  that  if  ever 
the  Convention  could  think  it  necefiary  to  aflume  an  appear- 
ance of  dignity,  or  at  leaft  of  ferioufnefs  and  order,  it  would 
be  in  giving  their  judgment  relative  to  the  King.  Yet,  in  de- 
termining how  a  feries  of  queftions  fhonld  be  difcuiled,  on  the 
arrangement  of  which  his  fate  feems  much  .to  have  depended, 
the  folemnity  of  the  oCcalion  appears  to  have  liad  rto  weight. — ■ 
It  was  propofed  to  begin  by  that  of  the  appeal  to  the  people. 
This  was  fo  violently  combated,  that  the  Convention  would 
hear  neither  party,  and  were  a  long  time  vvithout  debating  at 
all.  Petion  mounted  the  tribune,  and  attempted  to  reftore  or- 
der; but  the  noife  was  too  great  for  him  to  be  heard.  He  at 
length,  however,  obtained  fi^eace  enough  to  make  a  motion.-^ 
Ag  lin  the  murmurs  recommenced.  Rabaud  de  St.  Etienne 
made  another  attempt,  but  was  equally  un  uccefsful.  Thofe  that 
were  of  an  oppofite  opinion  refufed  to  hear  him,  and  both  par- 
ties rofe  up  and  rulhed  together  to  the  middle  of  the  Hall.— *• 
The  moll;  dreadful  tumult  took  place,  and  the  Prefident,  with 
great  difficulty,  procured  a  calm.  Again  the  ftorm  began,  an4 
a  member  told  them,  that  if  tliey  voted  in  the  affirmative,  thofe 
on  the  left  fide,  (Robefpierre,  iko..^  would  not  wait  the  refult^ 
but  have  the  King  a/TafTmated.  **  Yes!  Yes!  (refounded  from 
all  parts)  the  Scelerats  of  Paris  will  murder  him  !'*  Another 
violent  diiorder  enfuing,  it  was  thought  no  decree  could  be 
pafied,  and,  at  length,  amidft  this  fcene  of  riot  and  confufion', 
the  order  of  queftions  was  arranged,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  t© 
decide  the  fate  of  the  King.  It  wad  determined,  that  the  ques-- 
tion  of  his  guilt  fhoald  precede  that  of  the  appeal  to  the  people. 
Had  the  order  of  the  queflions  been  changed,  the  King  might 
have  been  faved,  for  many  would  have  voted  for  t!ie  appeal  in 
the  fijft  inllance,  who  did  not  dare  do  it  when  they  found  the 
majority  refolved  to  pronounce  him  guilty. 


.*  "  Frenchmen,  voa  are  free.'* 
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lhat  very  moment)  employed  in  difcufling  a  petition  from  num- 
bers of  Parifians,  who  had  been  thrown  into  prifon  without 
knowing  either  their  crime  or  their  accufers,  and  v/erc  ftill 
detained  under  the  Ume  arbitrary  circumftances.  The  law 
of  the  conftirution  is,  that  every  perfon  arredcd  fliall  be  in- 
terrogated v.'ithin  twenty-four  hours;  but,  as  thefe  imprifon- 
ments  were  the  work  of  the  republican  Minifters,  the  Con- 
vention feemed  to  think  it  indelicate  to  intcrpofe  ;  and  thefe 
citizens  of  a  country  whofe  freedom  is  fo  much  envied  by  the 
Manchefler  Society,  will,  moft  likely,  remain  in  durance  as 
long  as  their  conR.iemciit  fhall  be  convenient  to  thofe  who 
have  placed  them  there.  A  fhort  time  after,  Villette,  who  is 
a  news-v/ritcr  and  deputy,  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Paris,  under  the  charge  of  having  inferted  in  his 
paper  "  equivocal  phrafes,  and  anti-civic  exprelHons,  tending 
to  diminifh  the  confidence  due  to  the  municipality/'  Villette, 
as  being  a  member  of  the  Convention,  obtained  redrefs  ;  but, 
had  he  been  only  a  journdifi:,  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  would 
not  have  refcued  him.  On  the  fame  day,  complaint  was  made 
in  the  Affembly,  that  one  man  had  beenarrefted  inftead  of  a- 
nother,  and  confined  for  fome  weeks,  and  it  was  agreed  una- 
nimoufly,  (a  thing  that  does  not  often  occur,)  that  the  pow- 
ers exercifed  by  the  Committee  of  Infpe<5tion*  were  incom-^ 
patible  witli  liberty. 

The  patriots  of  Belfaft  were  not  more  fortunate  in  the  a- 
daption  of  their  civilities — they  addrefied  the  Convention,  in 
a  Itrain  of  great  piety,  to  congratulate  them  on  the  fuccefs  of 
their  arms,  in  the  "  caufe  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. f" — 
The  harangue  was  interrupted  by  the  mal-d-propos  ejitrance 
of  two  deputies,  w*ho  complained  of  having  been  beaten,  al- 
moft  hanged,  and  half-drowned,  by  the  people  of  Chartres, 
for  belonging,  as  they  v/erc  told,  to  an  aflembly  of  atheiificai 


*  Surveillance.  ^See  Debates,  December. 

f  At  this  time  the  municipalities  were  empowered  to  fearch 
all  houfes,  by  night  or  day;  but  their  ^'ijttes  domiciliares,  as 
they  are  called,  being  made  chiefly  in  the  night,  a  decree  has 
face  ordaintid  that  they  Hiall  take  place  only  during  the  day. 
- — Perhaps  an  EngiiftuTian  may  think  the  latter  quite  fulficient, 
coafidcring  that  Prance  is  the  freefl  country  in  the  world,  arw], 
above  all,  a  republic. 
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pcrfecutors  of  religion ;  and  this  Convention,  whom  the  So* 
ciety  of  Belfall  admire  for  propagating  "  religious  liberty," 
in  other  countries,  were,  in  a  few  days,  humbly  petitioned, 
frorn  various  departments,  not  to  dellroy  it  in  their  own. — 
I  cannot,  indeed,  fuppofe  they  have  really  fuch  a  delign ;  but 
the  conteiPipt  v/ith  which  they  treat  religion,  has  occafioned 
an  alarm.,  and  given  the  French  an  idea  of  their  piety,  very 
different  from  that  fo  khidly  conceived  by  the  patriots  of 
BelfalL 

I  entrufl  this  to  our  fiicnd  Mrs  ,  who  is  leaving 

France  in  a  few  days ;  and,  as  we  are  now  on  the  eve  of  a  war, 
it  will  be  the  laft  letter  you  will  receive,  except  a  few  lines 
occafionaUy  on  our  private  affairs,  or  to  inform  you  of  my 

health.    As  we  cannot,  in  the  ftatc  Mrs.  D  is  in,  think 

of  returning  to  England  at  prefent,  we  m.uft  truft  ourfelves 
to  theholpitalityof  the  French  for,  at  leaft,  a  few  weeks,  and 
I  certainly  will  not  abufe  it,  by  fending  any  remarks  on  their 
political  affairs  out  of  the  country.  But,  as  I  know  you  in- 
tereft  yourfelf  much  in  the  fubje^,  and  read  with  partiality 
my  attemipts  to  amufe  you,  I  will  continue  to  throw  my  ob- 
fervations  on  paper  as  regularly  as  1  have  been  accuftomed 
to  do  ;  and,  I  hope,  ere  long,  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  packets 
myfelf.  I  here,  alfo,  renew  my  injunition,  that  no  part  of  my 
correfpondence  that  relates  to  French  politics,  be  communi- 
cated to  any  onje,  not  even  my  mother.  What  I  have  writ- 
ten, has  been  merely  to  gratify  your  own  curiofity,  and  I 
fhould  be  extremely  mortified  if  my  opinions  were  repeated 
even  in  the  little  circle  of  our  private  acquaintance.  I  deem 
myfclf  perfectly  juftifiable  in  im^parting  my  reflections  to  you ; 
but  1  have  a  fort  of  delicacy  that  revolts  at  the  thought  of  be- 
ing, in  the  remoteft  degree,  acceffary  to  conveying  intelli- 
gence from  a  country  in  which  I  refide,  and  which  is  fo  pe- 
culiarly fituated  as  f  ranee  is  at  this  moment.  My  feelings, 
my  humanity,  are  averfe  from  thofe  who  govern  j  but  I  fhould 
regret  to  be  the  means  of  injuring  them.  You  cannot  mis- 
take my  intentions,  and  I  conclude  by  ferioully  reminding 
you  of  the  proniife  I  exacted  previous  to  any  political  dis- 
cuflion. 

Adieu* 
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1D1D  not,  as  I  promlfed,  write  immediately  on  my  return 
from  Chantilly ;  the  perfon  by  whom  1  intended  to  fjnd 
my  letter,  having  already  fet  out  for  England,  and  the  rule  I 
have  obferved  for  the  laft  three  months,  of  entrufting  nothing 
to  the  poft  but  what  relates  to  our  family  aftairs,is  now,  more 
than  ever,  necelTary.  1  have  before  requ.  ilcd,  and  I  mud  now 
infift,  that  you  make  no  allulion  to  any  political  matter  what- 
ever, nor  even  mention  the  name  of  any  political  perfon. — • 
Do  not  imagine  that^ow  are  qualified  to  judge  of  what  is  pru- 
dent, or  what  may  be  written  with  fafety — I  repeat,  no  one 
in  England  can  form  an  idea  of  the  fufpicion  that  pervades 
every  part  of  the  French  government. 

I  cannot  venture  to  anfwer,  decilivcly,  your  queftion  res- 
pecting the  King  ;  indeed,  the  fubje6t  is  fo  painful  to  me,  that 
1  have  hitherto  avoided  reverting  to  it.  There  certainly  v/as, 
as  you  obferve,  fo.ne  fudden  alteration  in  the  difpoutions  of 
the  Ail'embly  between  the  end  of  the  trial  and  the  final  judg- 
ment. The  caufis  were  moft  probably  various,  and  mull  be 
fought  for  in  the  worft  vices  of  our  nature — cruelty,  avarice, 
and  cowardice.  Many,  I  doubt  not,  were  guided  only  by  the 
natural  malignity  of  their  hearts ;  many  adted  from  fear,  and 
expe(5led  to  purthafe  impunity  for  former  compliances  with 
the  court,  by  this  popular  expiation;  a  large  number  are  al- 
fo  fuppofed  to  have  been  paid  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans — whe- 
ther for  the  gratification  of  malice  or  ambition,  time  muft  de- 
velops. But,  whatever  were  the  motives,  the  refult  was  an 
iniquitous  combination  of  the  worft  of  a  fet  of  men,  before 
felecled  from  all  that  was  bad  in  the  nation,  to  profane  the 
name  of  juftice— to  facrifice  an  unfortunate,  but  not  a  guilty. 
Prince — and  to  fix  an  indelible  ftain  on  the  country. 

Among  thofe  who  gave  their  opinion  at  large,  you  will  ob- 
ferve Paine  ;  and,  as  1  intimated  in  a  former  letter,  it  feems 
he  was  at  that  time  rather  allured  by  the  vanity  of  making  a 
fpeech  that  fhould  be  applauded,  than  by  any  real  dehrc  of 
injuring  the  King.  Such  vanity, however,  is  not  pardonable: 
a  man  lias  a  right  to  ruin  hi?rif/rl/l  or  to  make  himfelf  ridicu- 
lous ;  but,  when  his  vanity  becomes  baneful  to  others,  as  it 
has  all  the  elFcd:,  fo  does  it  merit  the  punifhnient,  of  vice. 

Of  all  the  reft,  Condorcet  has  moft  powerfully  diigufted 
me.  The  avowed  wickednefs  of  Thuriot  or  Marat,  infpires 
one  with  horrors  but  this  cold  philofophic  hypocrite,  excites 
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contempt  as  well  as  df  teftatlon.  He  feems  to  have  wavered 
between  a  deftre  to  preferve  the  reputation  of  humanity,  which 
he  has  alFe6led,  and  that  of  gratifying  the  real  depravity  of 
his  mind.  Would  one  have  expected,  that  a  fpeecK  full  of 
benevolent  fyftems,  mild  fentiments,  and  averfion  from  the 
effulion  of  human  blood,  was  to  end  in  a  vote  for,  and  re- 
commendation of,  the  immediate  execution  of  his  Sovereign? 
' — 'But  fuch  a  conduct  is  worthy  of  him^  who  has  repaid  the 
benefits  of  his  patron  and  friend,*  by  a  perfecution  which 
ended  in  his  murder. 

You  will  have  feen,  that  the  King  made  fome  trifling  re- 
quefts,  to  be  granted  after  his  deceafe,  and  that  the  Conven- 
tion ordered  him  to  be  told,  that  the  nation,  "  always  great, 
"always  juft,"  accorded  them  in  part.  Yet  this  jult  and 
magnanimous  people  refufed  him  a  preparation  of  only  three 
days,  and  allowed  him  but  a  few  hours— fuffered  his  remains 
to  be  treated  with  the  moil  fcandalous  indecency — and  deba- 
ted, ferioufly,  whether  or  no  the  Queen  fhould  receive  fome 
little  tokens  of  afFeclion  he  had  left  for  her. 

The  King's  enemies  had  fo  far  fucceeded  in  depreciating 
his  perfonal  courage,  that  even  his  friends  were  apprehenfive 
he  might  not  fuftamliis  laft  moments  with  dignity.  The  e- 
■vent  proves  how  much  injuflice  has  been  done  him  in  this 
refpedt,  as  well  as  in  many  others.  His  behavior  was  that 
of  a  man  who  derived  his  fortitude  from  religion  ;  it  was  that 
of  pious  refignation,  not  oftentatious  courage ;  it  was  mark- 
ed by  none  of  thofe  inftances  of  levity  and  indifference  which, 
at  fuch  a  time,  are  rather  fymploms  of  diftraction  than  refo- 
lution  :  he  exhibited  the  compofure  of  an  innocent  mind,' and 
the  ferioufnefs  that  became  theoccafion  :  he  feemed  to  be  oc^ 
cupied  in  preparing  for  death,  but  not  to  fear  it.  I  doubt  not 
but  the  time  will  come,  when  thofe  who  have  facrificed  him, 
piay  envy  the  laft  moments  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  ! 

That  the  King  was  not  guilty  of  the  plrincipal  charges 
brought  againft  him,  has  been  proved  indubitably-— not  alto- 
gether by  the  affertions  of  thofe  who  favor  him,  but  by  the 
confeffion  of  his  enemies,  He  was,  for  example,  accufed  of 
planning  the  infurre6i:ion  of  the  tenth  of  Auguft  j  yet  not  a 
day  pafles  that  both  parties  in  the  Convention  are  not  difpu- 
tin^  the  priority  of  their  efforts  to  dethrone  him,  and  to  ere^t 


*  The  Duke  de  la  Rochefaucault. 
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z  republic ;  aad  they  date  their  machinations  long  before  the 
period  on  which  they  attribute  the  firft  aggrellion  to  the  King. 
— Mr.  Sourdat,  and  feveral  other  writers,  have  very  ably  de-. 
monltrated  the  Ftillohood  of  thefe  charges ;  but  the  circulation 
of  luch  pamphlets  was  dangerous — of  courfe,  fecret  and  li-» 
mited  ;  while  thofe  v/hich  tended  to  deceive  and  prej udice  the 
ppople,  were  diijierfed  with  profufion,  at  the  expenfe  of  the 
government.*  L  have  fecn  one  of  thefe,  written  in  coarfe 
l^mguage,  and  replete  with  vulgar  abufe,  purpofely  calculated 
for  the  lower  claffes  in  the  country,  who  are  more  open  to 
grofs  impolitions  than  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  in  towns  ;  yet 
1  have  no  doubt,  in  my  own  mind,  that  all  thefe  artifices 
would  have  proved  unavailing,  had  the  decifion  been  left  to 
the  iiation  at  larG;e  :  but  they  were  intimidated,  if  not  con- 
vinced ;  and  the  mandate  of  the  Convention,  which  forbids 
this  fovereign  people  to  exercife  their  judgment,  was  obeyed 
with  as  much  fubmiliion,  and,  perhaps,  more  reluctance,  than 
an  edidl  of  Louis  the  P'ourteenth.f 

The  French  feem  to  have  no  energy  but  to  deflroy,  and  to 
refill:  nothing  but  gendenefs  or  infancy.  They  bend  under 
a  firm  or  oppreffive  adminiftration,  but  become  reftlefs  and 
turbulent  under  a  mild  Prince  or  a  minority. 

I'he  fate  of  this  unfortunate  Monarch  has  made  me  rcr. 
fledt,  with  great  ferioufnefs,  on  the  conduit  of  our  oppofition- 
writers  in  England.  The  literary  banditti  who  now  govern 
France,  began  their  operations  by  ridiculing  the  King's  pri- 
vate character — from  ridicule  they  proceeded  to  calumny,  and 


*  Poftfcript  of  the  Courier  de  TEgalltc,  Sept.  29. 
Theprefentminifter  (RoUand)  takes  every  poffible  means 
in  his  power  to  enlighten  and  inform  the  people  in  whatever 

'  concerns  their  real  iatererts.  For  this  purpofe  he  has  caufed 
to  be  printed  and  diftributed,  in  abundance,  the  accounts 
and  papers  relative  to  the  events  of  the  tenth  of  Augult.-^ 

*'  We  hiive  yet  at  our  office  a  fmall  number  of  thef-  publica- 
tions,  which  we  have  dillributed  to  our  fubfcribers,  and  we 
flill  give  them  to  any  of  our  fellow-citizens,  who  have  op- 

*'  portunities  of  circul.iting  them." 

f  The  King  appealed,  by  his  Counfel,  to  the  People;  but 
the  Convention,  bv  a  decree,  declared  his  appeal  of  no  validi- 
ty, and  forbade  airperfons  to  pay  attention  to  it,  under  the  fe- 
vsreir  penalties. 
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from  calumny  to  treafon;  and,  perhaps,  the  firft  libel  that  degra- 
ded him  in  the  eyes  of  his  fubjedts,  opened  the  path  from  the  pa- 
lace to  the  fcafFold.  I  do  not  mean  to  attribute  the  fame  perni- 
cious intentions  to  the  authors  on  your  fide  the  Channel,  as  I 
believe  them,  for  the  moft  part,  to  be  only  mercenary,  and  that 
they  would  write  panegyrics  as  foon  as  fatires,  were  they  equal- 
ly profitable.  I  know,  too,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  their  pro- 
ducing revolutions  in  England  :  we  do  not  fufFer  our  princi- 
ples to  be  corrupted  by  a  man,  becaufe  he  has  the  art  of  rhy- 
ming nothings  into  confsquence,  nor  fuffer  another  to  over- 
turn the  government,  becaufe  he  is  an  orator.  Yet,  though 
thefc  men  may  not  be  very  mifchievous,  they  are  very  repre- 
henfibie ;  and,  in  a  moment  likie  the  prefent,  contempt  and 
neglect  fhouid  fupply  the  place  of  that  punilhment,  againft 
which  our  liberty  of  the  prefs  fecures  them. 

It  is  not  for  a  perfon  no  better  informed  than  myfelf,  to 
pronounce  on  fyftcms  of  government — ftill  lefs  do  I  afFedt  to 
have  more  enlarged  notions  than  the  generality  of  mankind ; 
but  I  may,  without  rificing  thofe  imputations,  venture  to  fay, 
I  have  no  childilh  or  irrational  deference  for  the  perfons  of 
Kings.  I  know  they  are  not,  by  nature,  better  than  other 
menj  and  a  negL6ted  or  vicious  education,  may  often  render 
them  worfe.  This  does  not,  however,  make  me  lefs  refpedt 
the  office.  I  refpedl:  it  as  the  means  chofen  by  the  people  to 
prefer ve  internal  peace  and  order — to  banifh  corruption  and 
petty  tyrants* — and  give  vigor  to  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

Regarded  in  this  point  of  view,  I  cannot  but  lament  the 
mode,  which  has  lately  prevailed,  of  endeavoring  to  alienate 
the  coniideration  due  to  our  King's  public  character,  by  per- 
fonal  ridicule.  If  an  individual  were  attacked  in  this  man- 
ner, his  houfe  befet  v/ith  fpies,  his  converfation  with  his  fami- 
ly lillened  to,  and  the  molt  trifling  actions  of  his  Hfe  record- 
ed, it  would  be  deemed  unfair  and  illiberal,  and  he  who  fhouid 
practice  fuch  meannefs,  would  be  thought  worthy  of  no  pu- 
niihment  more  refpedtful  than  what  might  be  inflicted  by  an 
oaken  cenfor,  or  an  admonitory  heel.  But,  it  will  be  faid, 
a  King  is  not  an  individual,  ana  that  fuch  a  habit,  or  fuch  an 
amufement,  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  chiuradter.  Yet 


*      ArA  ily  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne.'* 

Goldsmith* 
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would  it  be  but  confident  in  thofc  who  labor  to  prove,  by 
the  public  a6ls  of  Kings,  that  they  are  lefs  than  men,  not  to 
exa<f^,  thaty  in  their  private  lives,  they  fhould  be  more.  The 
great  proto-type  of  modern  fatyriib,  Junius,  does  not  allovv 
that  any  credit  fhould  be  given  a  Monarch  for  his  domeltic 
virtues  :  is  he  then  to  be  reduced  to  an  individual,  only  to 
fcrutinize  his  foibles ;  and  is  his  ffation  to  ferve  only  as  the 
medium  of  their  publicity  ?  Are  thefe  literary  miners  to  pe- 
netrate the  recelfes  of  private  life,  only  to  bring  to  light  the 
drofs  ?  Do  they  analyfe,  only  to  cifcover  poifons  ?  Such  em- 
ployments may  be  congenial  to  tlieir  natures,  but  have  little 
claim  to  public  remuneration.  The  merit  of  a  detradtor  is 
not  much  fuptrior  to  that  of  a  flatterer  j  nor  is  a  Prince  more 
likely  to  be  amended  by  imputed  folHes,  than  by  xindtitivtd. 
panegyrics.  If  any  man  wilhed  to  reprefjnt  his  King  advan- 
tageoully,  it  could  not  be  done  better  than  by  remar icing,  that, 
after  all  the  vvatchings  of  affiduous  necefiity,  and  the  labori- 
ous rtfjarches  of  interefted  curiofity,  it  appears,  that  his  pri- 
vate life  affords  no  other  fubjeds  of  ridicule,  than,  that  he  is 
temperate,  domeftic,  and  oeconomical;  and,  as  is  natural  to 
an  adlive  mind,  wiihes  to  be  informed  of  v/hatever  happens 
not  to  be  famdiar  to  him.  It  vi^ere  to  be  dcfired  that  fome 
of  thefe  accufations  were  applicable  tothofe  who  are  fo  much 
Icandalized  at  them  :  but  they  are  not  iittlencjfes — the  little- 
nefs  is  in  him  who  condefcends  to  report  them  j  and  I  have 
often  wondered  that  men  of  genius  fiiould  make  a  tra^c  of 
gleaning  from  the  refufe  of  anti -chambers,  and  retailing  the 
anecdotes  of  pages  and  footmen  ! 

You  will  perceive  the  kind  of  publications  I  allude  to : — 
and  1  hope  the  fituation  of  France,  and  the  fate  of  its  Mo- 
narch, may  fuggeft  to  the  authors  a  more  worthy  employ  of 
their  talents,  than  that  of  degrading  the  executive  power  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people. 


Amiens,  Feb.  25,  1793. 

I Told  you,  I  believe^  in  a  former  letter,  that  the  people 
of  Amiens  were  all  ariftocrates  :  they  have,  neverthelefs, 
two  extremely  popular  qualifications — I  mean,  filth  and  inci- 
vility. I  am,  however,  far  from  imputing  either  of  them  to 
the  revolution.    This  groflhefs  of  behavior  has  long  exifted 
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under  the  palliating  defcription  of  «  la  f ranch  if e  Picarde^* 
[Picardy  franknefs]  and  the  floors  and  ftairs  of  many  houfes, 
will  atteft  their  pre-eminence  in  filth  to  be  of  a  date  much  an- 
terior to  the  revolution.  If  you  purchafe  to  the  amount  of 
an  hundred  livres,  there  are  many  fliop-keepers  who  will  not 
fend  your  purchafes  home ;  and  if  the  articles  they  'ihow  you 
do  not  anfwer  your  purpofe,  they  are  moftly  fullen,  and  often 
rude.  No  appearance  of  fatigue  or  infirmity,  fuggefts  to 
them  the  idea  of  offering  you  a  feat ;  they  contradict  you  with 
impertinence,  addrefs  you  with  freedom,  and  cojiclude  with 
cheating  you  if  they  can.  It  was  certainly  on  this  account 
that  Sterne  would  not  agree  to  die  at  the  inn  at  Amiens. — > 
He  might,  with  equal  juftice,  have  objected  to  any  other 
houfe ;  and,  I  am  fure,  if  he  thought  them  an  unpleafant  peo- 
ple to  die  amongft,  he  would  have  found  them  ftill  worfe  to 
live  with.  My  obfervation,  as  to  the  civility  of  ariftocrates, 
does  not  hold  good  here;  indeed,  I  only  meajit  that thofe  wha 
ever  had  any,  and  were  ariftocrates,  ftill  prcferved  it. 

Amiens  has  always  been  a  commercial  town,  inhabited  by 
very  few  of  the  higher  noblefe',  and  the  mere  gentry  of  a 
French  province,  are  not  very  much  calculated  to  give  a  tone 

of  foftnefs  and  rv:fpe£l:,  to  thole  who  imitate  them.  You 

may,  perhaps,  be  furprlzed  that  I  fhould  exprefs  myfelf  v/itli 
little  confideration  for  a  chfs,  which,  in  England,  is 
highly  refpe^table:  there,  gentlemen  of  merely  independent 
circumftances,  are  not  often  diflinguiOiable  in  their  maimers, 
from  thofe  of  fuperior  fortune  or  rank.  But,  in  France,  it  is 
different: — the  inferior  nobleffe  arc  itiff,  ceremonious,  and 
oftentatious;  while  the  higher  ranks  were  always  polite  to 
ftrangers,  and  affable  to  their  dependents.  When  you  vifrt 
fome  of  the  former,  you  go  through  as  many  ceremonies,  as 
though  you  were  to  be  invefted  with  an  order,  and  rife  up  and 
fit  down  fo  many  times,  that  you  return  more  fatigued  than 
you  would  from  a  cricket  match  ;  while  v/ith  the  latter  you 
are  juft  as  much  at  your  eafe  as  is  confiftent  with  good  breed- 
ing and  propriety,  and  a  whole  circle  is  never  put  in  commo- 
tion at  the  entrance  and  exit  of  every  individual  who  makes 
part  of  it.  Any  one  not  prepared  for  thcfe  formalities,  and 
who,  for  the  firfl  time,  faw  an  affembly  of  twenty  people  ail 
rifing  from  their  feats  at  the  entrance  of  a  fingle  beau,  would 
fuppofe  they  were  preparing  for  a  dance,  and  that  the  new 

•comer  was  a  mufician.  For  my  part,  I  always  find 

©economy  uf  itrength,  (when  the  locality  makes  it  pra^lica- 
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ble)  to  take  pofTclfion  of  a  window,  and  continue  {landing  in 
readiiiefs  until  the  hour  of  vifiting  is  over,  and  calm  is  efta- 
blifht-d  by  the  arrangeinent  of  the  card  tables. — l"he  revolu- 
tion has  not  annihilated  the  difference  of  rank,  though  it  has 
efreuted  the  abolition  of  titles  j  and  I  counfel  all  who  have  re- 
mains of  the  gout  or  inflexible  joints,  not  to  frequent  the 
houfes  of  ladies  whofe  hufbands  have  been  ennobled  only  by 
their  o/]ices,  of  thofe  whof^  genealogies  are  modern,  or  of  the 
collaterals  of  ancient  families,  whofe  claims  are  fo  far  remov- 
ed as  to  be  doubtful.  The  fociety  of  all  thefe  is  very  exigent^ 
and  to  be  avoided  by  the  infirm  or  indolent. 

1  fend  you  with  this  a  little  collection  of  airs  which  I  think 
you  will  lind  very  agreeable. — The  French  mufic  has  not, 
perhaps,  all  the  reputation  it  is  entitled  to.  Rouffeau  has  de- 
clared it  to  be  nothing  but  doleful  pfalmodies;  Gray  calls  a 
French  concert  "  line  tlntamarre  de  d'lahle  i^"*  and  the  pre- 
judices infpired  by  thefe  great  names  are  not  eafily  obliterat- 
ed. We  fubmit  our  judgments  to  theirs,  even  when  our  tafte 

is  refractory.  The  French  compofers  feem  to  excel  in 

marches,  in  lively  airs  that  abound  in  flriking  pafTages  cal- 
culated tor  the  popular  tafte,  and  yet  more  particularly  ia 
thofe  fmiple  melodies  they  call  romances:  they  are  often  in  a. 
very  charming  and  fmgular  flyle,  v/ithout  being  either  lb  de- 
licate or  affecting  as  the  Italian.  They  have  an  expreliion  of 
plaintive  tendernefs,  which  makes  one  tranquil  rather  than 
melaiocholy;  and  which,  though  it  be  more  foothing  than  m- 
terelHng,  is  very  delightful. 

Yours,  kc. 


Amiens,  1793. 

IHave  been  to-day  to  take  a  laft  view  of  the  convents; 
they  are  now  advertifed  for  fale,  and  will  probably  fjon 
be  demoliihed.  You  know  my  opinion  is  not,  on  the  whole, 
favorable  to  thefe  inilitutions,  and  that  i  thought  the  decree 
vyhich  extinguiihed  tiiem,  but  which  fecured  to  the  religious 
already  profelt  the  undiilurbed  polfefTion  of  their  habitations 
during  life,  was  both  politic  and  humane.  Yet  I  could  not 
fee  the  prefent  Itate  ot  thefe  buildings  without  pain — they  arc 
now  inhabited  by  volunteers,  who  are  pauing  a.  novicLw 
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of  intemperance  and  idlenefs,  previous  to  their  receptiori  In- 
the  army;  and  thofe  who  recollect  the  peace  and  order  that 
once  reigned  within  the  walls  of  a  monaftery,  cannot  but  be 
ftricken  with  the  contraft. — I  felt  both  for  the  expelled  and 
prefent  poffeflors,  and,  perhaps,  gave  a  mental  preference  to 
the  fuperftition  which  founded  fuch  eftablifiiments,  over  the 
perfecution  that  deftroys  them. 

The  refigned  and  pious  votaries,  who  once  fuppofed  them- 
felves  fecure  from  all  the  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  and  whofe' 
union  feemed  difTcluble  only  by  the  common  lot  of  mortality, 
are  now  many  of  them  difperfed,  wandering,  friendlefs,  and 
miferable. — The  religion  which  they  cheriflied  as  a  comfort, 
and  pradifed  as  a  duty,  is  now  pwfued  as  a  crime;  and  it  is 
not  yet  certain  that  they  will  not  have  to  choofe  between  an 
abjuration  of  their  principles,  and  the  relinquifhment  of  the 
means  of  exiftence. — The  military  occupiers  offered  nothing 
very  alleviating  to  fuch  unpleafant  reflections;  and  I  beheld 
with  as  much  regret  the  collection  of  thefe  fcattered  individ- 
uals, as  the  feparation  of  thofe  whofe  habitations  they  fill. — 
They  are  moft  of  them  extremely  young,  taken  from  villa- 
ges and  the  fervice  of  agriculture,  and  are  going  to  rifk  their 
lives  in  a  caufe  detefted,  perhaps,  by  more  than  three  parts  of 
the  nation,  and  only  to  f>icure  impunity  to  its  oppreffors. 

It  has  ufaaily  been  a  maxim  in  all  civilized  ftates,  that 
when  the  general  welfare  neceffitates  fom.c  a6l  of  partial  in- 
juftice,  it  fhall  be  done  with  the  utraoft  confideration  for  the 
fulFercr,  and  that  the  required  facrifice  of  moral  to  political 
expediency  fliall  be  palliated,  as  much  as  the  circumftances 
will  admit,  by  the  manner  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  But 
the  French  legifiators,  in  this  refpedt,  as  in  mod  others,  tru- 
ly original,  difdain  all  imitation,  and  are  rarely  guided  by  fuch 
confined  motives.  With  them,  private  rights  are  frequently 
violated,  only  to  facilitate  the  means  of  public  opprclTions — 
and  cruel  and  iniquitous  decrees  are  rendered  ftill  more  fo  by 
the  mode  of  enforcing  them. 

I  have  met  with  no  perfon  vi^ho  could  conceive  the  neces- 
fity  of  expelling  the  female  religious  from  their  convents.  It 
v/aj'?,  however,  done,  and  that  v/ith  a  mixture  of  meannefs  and 
barbarity  which  at  once  excites  contempt  and  deteftation. — • 
The  oftenfible  reafons  were,  that  thefe  communities  afforded 
an  afylum  to  the  fuperftitious,  and  that  by  their  entire  fup- 
preffion,  a  fale  of  the  houfes  would  enable  the  nation  to  afford 
the  religious  a  more  liberal  fupport  than  had  been  ilfligned 
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them  by  the  Conftituent  Aflembly.  But  they  are  fhallow  po- 
Jiticiaiis  who  expect  to  deftroy  fuperftition  by  perfecuting 
thofe  who  pra(5life  it:  and  Co  far  from  adding,  as  the  decree 
inlmuates,  to  the  penfions  of  the  nuns,  they  have  iiow  fub- 
jecled  them  to  an  oath  which,  to  thofe  at  leaft  whofe  confci- 
ences  are  timid,  will  ad:  as  a  prohibition  to  their  receiving 
what  they  were  before  entitled  to. 

The  real  intention  of  the  legiflature  in  thus  entirely  difper- 
fmg  the  female  religious,  befides  the  general  hatred  of  every 
thing  connected  with  religion,  is,  to  polTefs  itfelf  of  an  addi- 
tional refource  in  the  buildings  and  effects,  and,  as  is  ima- 
gined by  fome,  to  procure  numerous  and  convenient  ftate 
prifons.  But,  I  believe,  the  latter  is  only  an  ariftocratic  ap- 
prehenfion,  fuggefted  by  the  appropriation  of  the  convents  to 
this  ufe  in  a  few  places,  where  the  ancient  prifons  are  full. — 
Whatever  purpofe  it  is  intended  to  anfwer,  it  has  been  ef- 
fected in  a  way  difgraceful  to  any  national  body,  except  fuch 
a  body  as  the  Convention ;  and,  though  it  be  eafy  to  per- 
ceive the  cruelty  of  fuch  a  meafure,  yet  as,  perhaps,  its  injus- 
tice may  not  ftrike  you  fo  forcibly  as  if  you  had  had  the  lame 
opportunity  of  invelligatin^  it  as  1  have,  I  will  endeavor  to 
explain,  as  v^^ell  as  I  can,  the  circumitances  that  render  it  fo 
peculiarly  aggravated. 

I  need  not  remind  you,  that  no  order  is  of  very  modern 
foundation,  nor  that  the  prefent  century  has,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, exploded  the  fafhion  of  compounding  for  fms  by  endow- 
ing religious  inftitutions.  Thus,  neceliaril}',  by  the  great 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  expenfe  of  living,  ma- 
jiy  eitabliftiments  that  were  poorly  endowed  mult  have  be- 
come unable  to  fupportthemfelves,  but  for  the  efforts  of  thefe 
who  were  attached  to  them.  It  is  true,  that  the  rent  of  land 
has  increafed  as  its  produce  became  more  valuable:  but  e- 
very  one  knows  that  the  lands  dependent  on  religious  houfes 
have  always  been  let  on  fuch  moderate  terms,  as  by  no  means 
to  bear  a  proportion  to  the  necellities  they  were  intended  to 
lupply;  and  as  the  monaftic  vows  have  long  ceafed  to  be  the 
frequent  choice  of  the  rich,  little  increafe  has  been  made  to 
the  original  ftock  by  the  accellion  of  new  votaries: — yet,  un- 
der all  thefc  difadvantages,  many  focietics  have  been  able  to 
rebuild  their  houfes,  cmbcllifn  their  churches,  purchafj  plat j, 
Sic.  &c. — The  love  of  their  order,  that  fpiiitot  oeconomy  for 
which  they  arc  remarkable,  and  a  pcrfj\'eririg  induilry,  had 
their  ufual  effects,  and  not  only  b:ini!hjd  p'jv.-;rv,  b  ii vV/-  .? 
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a  burcc  of  wealth. — An  indefatigable  labor  at  fuch  works  as 
could  be  profitably  difpofed  of,  the  education  of  children,  and 
the  admifiion  of  boarders,  were  the  means  of  enriching  a  num- 
ber of  convents,  whofe  proper  revenues  would  not  have  af- 
forded them  even  a  fubfilfence. 

But  the  fruits  of  a6live  toil  or  voluntarv  privations,  have 
been  confounded  with  thofe  of  expiatory  bequefi  and  miii:a- 
ken  devotion,  and  have  alike  become  the  prey  of  a  rapacious 
and  unfeeling  governm.ent. — Many  communities  are  driven 
from  habitations  built  abfolutely  with  the  produce  of  their 
own  labor. — In  fome  places  they  were  refufed  even  their  beds 
and  linen;  and  the  llock  of  wood,  corn,  Sec.  provided  out  of 
the  favin2;s  of  their  penfions,  (underftood  to  be  at  their  own 
difpofal,)  has  been  feized,  and  fold,  without  making  them 
the  fmalieft  compenfation. 

Thus  deprived  of  every  thing,  they  are  fent  into  the  world 
with  a  prohibition  either  to  live  feveral  of  them  together,  wear 
their  habits,*  or  praclife  their  religion;  yet  their  pcnlions  f 
are  too  fmall  for  them  to  live  upon,  except  in  fociety,  or  to 
pay  the  ufual  expenfe  of  boarding;  many  of  them  have  noo- 
ther  means  of  procuring  fecular  dreffes,  and  ftill  more  will 
imagine  themfclves  criminal  in  abltaining  from  the  mode  of 
wormip  they  have  been  taught  to  think  Ulutary. — ^It  is  alfo 
to  be  remembered,  that  women  of  fmall  fortune  in  France 
often  embraced  the  monaffic  life  as  a  frugal  retirement,  and, 
by  linking  the  whole  they  were  poflelTed  of  in  this  way,  they 
expected  to  fvjcure  a  certain  provifion,  and  to  place  diem'.' 
felves  beyond  the  reach  of  future  viciilitudes :  yet,  though 
the  fums  paid  on  thefe  occafions  can  be  eaiily  afcertalned,  no 
indemnity  has  been  made;  and  many  will  be  obliged  to  vio- 
late their  principles,  in  order  to  receive  a  trifluig  penfion, 
perhaps  much  lefs  than  the  intereft  of  their  money  would  liave 
produced  without  lofs  of  the  principal. 


*  Two  religious,  who  boarded  with  a  lady  I  had  occafion  to 
fee  fometimes,  told  me,  that  they  had  been  iiridly  enjoined  not 
to  drefs  like  each  other  in  any  way. 
•  f  The  penfions  are  from  about  feventeen  to  twenty-five 
pounds  fierling  per  annum.  At  the  time  1  am  writing,  the  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life  are  increafed  in  price  nearly  two-HftJu  of  what 
tney  bore  formerly,  and.  are  daily  becoming  dearer.  The  Con-"" 
vention  are  not  always  infenfible  to  this — ihe  pay  of  the/iff^ 
j':idier  is  more  than  doubled. 
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But  the  views  of  thefc  legiflating  philofophers  are  too  fub- 
limely  extcnfive  to  take  in  the  wrongs  or  lufFerings  of  co- 
temporary  individuals;  and  not  being  able  to  difguife,  even 
to  thcmfelves,  that  they  create  much  mifery  at  prefent,  they 
promife  incalculable  advantages  to  thofe  who  fhall  happen  to 
De  alive  lome  centuries  hence !  Moft  of  thefe  poor  nuns  are, 
however,  of  an  age  to  preclude  them  from  the  hope  of  en- 
joying this  Millennium;  and  they  would  have  been  content 
en  attendant  thefe  gloriou^  times,  not  to  be  deprived  of  the 
ne«efi"arics  of  life,  or  marked  out  as  objc6ts  of  perf-cutlon. 

The  private  diftrefics  occafioned  by  the  dlliolution  of  the 
convents  are  not  the  only  confcqucnces  to  be  regretted — for 

a  time,  at  Icaft,  the  lofs  muft  certainly  be  a  public  one  

There  will  now  be  no  means  of  in{l:ru6tion  for  females,' nor 
any  refuge  for  thofe  who  are  without  friends  or  relations: — 
'I'houfands  of  orphans  muft  be  thrown  unprotected  on  the 
world,  and  guardians,  or  fmgle  men,  left  with  the  care  of 
children,  have  no  v/ay  to  difpofe  of  them  properly.  I  do  not 
contend  that  the  education  of  a  convent  is  the  beft  pofTible; 
yet  there  are  many  advantages  attending  it;  and,  I  believe,  it 
will  readily  be  granted,  that  an  education  not  quite  perfect  is 
better  than  no  education  at  all.  It  would  not  be  very  dilEcult 
to  prove,  that  the  fyitems  of  education,  both  in  England  and 
France,  are  extremely  defedtive;  and  if  the  charadlers  of  wo- 
men are  generally  better  formed  in  one  than  the  other,  it  is 
not  owing  to  the  fuperiority  of  boarding-fchools  over  coji- 
vents,  but  to  the  difference  of  oyr  national  manners,  which 
tend  to  produce  qualities  not  neceflary,  or  not  valued,  in 
France. 

The  moft  diftinguiflied  female  excellencies  in  England  are 
an  attachment  to  domcltic  life,  an  attention  to  its  ceconomies, 
and  a  cultivated  underftanding. — Here  any  thing  likehoufe- 
wifcry  is  not  expedled  but  from  the  lower  clafies,  and  read- 
ing or  information  is  confined  chiefly  to  profeflcd  wits. — Yet 
the  qualities  fo  much  efteemed  in  England  are  not  the  effect 
lif  education:  few  domeftic  accomplilhments,  and  little  ufc- 
ful  knowledge,  are  acquired  at  a  boarding-fchool ;  but  final- 
ly the  national  charadler  afferts  its  empire,  and  the  female  who 
has  gone  through  a  courfe  of  frivolities  trom  fix  to  fixteen, 
who  has  been  taught,  that  the  firft  "  human  principle"  fhould 
b(;  to  give  an  elegant  tournure  to  her  pcrfon,  after  a  few  years* 
(Jiifipaiion,  becomes  a  good  wife  and  mother,  and  a  rational 
companion. 
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InF  ranee,  young  womeR  are  kept  in  great  feclufion:  re- 
Jigion  and  ceconomy  form  a  principal  part  of  conventual  ac- 
quirements, and  the  natural  vanity  of  the  fex  is  left  to  deve- 
lope  itfelf  without  the  aid  of  authority,  or  inftillation  by  pre-, 
cept — yet,  when  reJeafed  from  this  fober  tuition,  manners  take 
the  afcendant  here  as  in  England,  and  a  woman  commences, 
at  her  marriage,  the  aera  of  coquetry,  idlenefs,  freedom,  and 
rouge. — We  may,  therefore,  1  think,  venture  to  conclude, 
that  the  education  of  a  boarding-Tchool  is  better  calculated  for 
the  rich,  that  of  a  convent-  for  the  middle  claffes  and  the  poor; 
aiid,  confequentiy,  that  the  fuppfeffion  of  this  laft  in  France 
will  principally  aftecSl  thofe  to  whom  it  was  moft  beneficial, 
aiid  to  v/hom  the  v/ant  of  it  will  be  moft  dangerous. 

A  committee  of  wife  men  are  now  forming  apian  of  pub- 
lic inftru6lion,  which  is  to  excel  every  thing  ever  adopted  in 
any  age  or  country;  and  we  may,  therefore,  hope  that  the  de- 
fects which  have  hitherto  prevailed,  both  in  theirs  and  our 
own,  will  be  remedied.  All  we  have  to  apprehend  is,  that,  a- 
midli  fo  many  wife  heads,  more  than  one  wife  plan  may  be 
produced,  and  a  difficulty  of  choice  keep  the  rifmg  generation 
in  a  fort  of  abeyance,  fo  that  they  mult  remain  fterile,  or  may 
become  vitiated,  while  it  is  determining  in  what  manner  they 
liiall  be  cultivated. 

It  is  almofl  a  phrafe  to  fay,  the  refources  of  France  are 
wonderful,  and  this  is  no  lefs  true  than  generally  admitted. 
— Whatever  be  the  want  or  lofs,  it  is  no  fooner  known  than 
fupplied,  and  the  imagination  of  the  legiflature  feems  to  be- 
come fertile  in  proportion  to  the  exigence  of  the  moment. — 
I  was  in  fome  pain  at  the  diigrace  of  Mirabeau,  left  this  new 
kind  of  retrofpcdtive  judgment  ftiouid  depopulate  the  Pan- 
theon of  the  fev/  divinities  that  remained;  more  efpecialiy 
when  I  confidered  that  Voltaire,  notwithll:anding  his  merits  as 
an  enemy  to  revelation,  had  been  already  accufed  of  arifto- 
cracy,  and  even  RouHbau  himfelf  m^ight  not  be  found  impec- 
cable.— His  Contrat  Social  might  not,  perhaps,  in  the  eyes  of 
a  committee  of  philofophical  Rhadamanthus's,  atone  for  his 
occafional  admiration  of  Chriftianitv:  and  thus  fome  crime, 
either  of  church  or  ftatc,  disfranchile  the  whole  race  of  im- 
mortals, and  their  fame  fcarccly  outlafi  the  difpute  about  their 
earthly  remains.* 


*  Alluding  to  the  difputes  between  the  Convention  and 
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My  concern,  on  this  account,  was  the  more  ju/lifiable,  be- 
caull*  the  great  fallibility  which  prevailed  ariiong  the  patriots, 
and  the  very  delicate  llate  of  the  reputation  of  thof^  who  re- 
tained their  political  exiftence,  afforded  no  hope  that  tcey 
could  ever  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  Pantheon.  But  my  fcais 
were  very  fuperfluous:  France  will  never  want  fubjeiSls  for 
an  apotheofis,  and  if  one  divinity  be  dethroned,  "  another  and 
"  another  fl:ill  fucceeds,"  all  equally  worthy  as  long  as  they 
continue  in  fafhlon. — The  phrcnzy  of  defpair  has  fupplicd  a 
fuccelFor  to  Mirabeau,  in  Le  Pelietier  de  St.  Fargcau. — 
The  latter  had  hitherto  been  little  heard  of,  but  his  death  of- 
fered an  occafion  for  exciting  the  people  too  favorable  to  be 
neglected:  his  patriotifm  and  his  virtues  immediately  increas- 
ed in  a  ratio  to  the  ufe  which  might  be  made  of  them  ;*  a  dy- 
ing fpeech  proper  for  the  purpofe  was  compofed,  and  it  was 
decreed  unanimoufly,  that  he  fhould  be  inftalied  in  all  tha: 
rights  privileges,  and  immortalities  of  the  degraded  Riquetti. 
The  funeral  that  preceded  thefe  divine  av/ards  was  a  farce, 
which  tended  more  to  provoke  a  maffacre  of  the  living,  than 
to  honor  the  dead;  and  the  Convention,  who  vov/ed  to facri- 
fice  their  animofities  on  his  tomb,  do  fo  little  credit  to  the 
conciliating  influence  of  St.  Fargeau's  virtues,  that  they  now 
difpute  with  more  acrimony,  than  ever. 

The  departments,  who  begin  to  be  extremely  fubmiHive 
to  Paris,  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  imitate  this  cere- 
mony; but  as  it  was  rather  an  adl  of  fear  than  of  patriotifm, 
it  was  performed  here  with  fo  mtich  ceconomy,  and  fo  little 
inclination,  that  the  whole  was  cold  and  paltry. — An  altar 
was  erected  on  the  great  miarket-place,  and  fo  little  were  the 
people  affected  by  the  cataftrophe  of  a  patriot  whom  tliey 
were  informed  had  facrificed  f  his  life  in  their  caufe,  that  the 


the  perfon  who  claimed  the  exclufive  right  to  the  remains  of 
Rouffeau, 

*  At  the  firft  intelligence  of  his  death,  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention, who  was  with  him,  and  had  not  yet  had  time  to  fludy 
a  fpeech,  confelied  his  lad  words  to  have  been,  "  J'  aifrcid:* 

I  am  cold."  This,  however,  would  have  made  no  figure  on 
the  banners  of  a  funeral  procelTion  ;  and  Le  Pelletier  was  made 
to  die,  like  the  hero  of.a  tragedy,  uttering  blank  verfe. 

t  There  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  Le  Pelletier  was  not 
Tingled  out  for  his  patriotifm.    It  is  fuid,  and  with  mijch  ap- 
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only  part  of  the  bufinefs  which  feenied  to  intei  cft  them  was 
the  extravagant  geftures  of  a  woman  in  a  dirty  white  drefs. 


pearance  of  probability,  that  he  had  promifed  Paris,  with 
whom  he  had  been  intimate,  not  to  vote  for  the  death  of  the 
King  ;  and,  on  breaking  his  word,  Paris,  who  feems  to  have 
not  been  perfedlly  in  his  fenfes,  afTaffinated  him.  Parjs  had 
been  in  the  Garde  du  Corps,  and,  like  moft  of  his  brethren,  was 

ftrongly  attached  to  the  Kinjr's  perfon.  Rage  and  defpair 

prompted  him  to  the  commifiion  of  an  adl,  which  can  never  be 
excufed,  however  the  perpetrator  may  imagine  himfelf  the 
mere  inftrument  of  Divine  vengeance.  Notwithiianding  the 
moft  vigilant  refearch,  he  efcaped  for  fome  time,  and  wander- 
ed as  far  as  Forges  d'Eaux,  a  little  town  in  Normandy.  At  the 
inn  where  he  lodged,  the  extravagance  of  his  manner  giving 
fufpicions  that  he  was  infane,  the  municipality  were  applied  to, 
to  lecure  him.  An  officer  entered  his  room,  while  he  was  in 
bed,  and  intimated  the  purpofe  he  was  come  for.  Paris  af- 
fected to  comply,  and,  turning,  drew  a  piilol  from  under  the 

clothes,  and  {hot  himfelf.  Among  the  papers  found  upon 

him,  were  fome  affedling  lines,  exprejfiive  of  his  contempt  for 
life,  and  adding,  that  the  influence  of  his  example  was  not  to 
be  dreaded,  fince  he  left  none  behind  him  that  deferved  the 

name  of  Frenchmen!  '*  ^'on  ■n'inquiete  perfonne  !  perfonne 

*'  n*a  ete  mon  complice  dans  la  mort  heureufe  du  fcelerat  St.  Far- 
**  geau.  Sije  ne  l^sujje  pas  rencontre  fous  ma  main,  je  purgeois 
**  la  P  ranee  du  regicide,  du  parricide,  du  patricide  D'' Orleans. — 
^''on  n'^inquiete perfonne.  Tous  les  Fran^ais  font  des  laches 
"  aux quelle i  je  dis-—' 

"  Peuphy  dont  les  forfaits  jet  tent  par  tout  V  effroi, 
*'  J'vec  calme  et plaifer  j"" abandojinc  la  ^jie. 

Ce  n^ej}  que  par  la  mort  pu^on  peut  fuir  Vinfamie, 
imp  rime  fur  nos  fronts  lefang  dc  not  re  Roi.** 

"  Let  no  man  be  molefted  on  my  account;  I  had  no  accom- 
«*  plice  in  the  fortunate  death  of  the  mifcrcant  St.  Fargcau. — 
"  if  he  had  not  fallen  in  my  v/ay,  I  fliould  have  purged  France 

of  the  regicide,  parricide,  patricide  D'Orleans.  Let  no  man 

be  molefted.  All  the  French  are  cowards,  to  whom  I  fay — 
*^  *  People,  whofe  crimes  infpire  univerfal  horror,  I  quit  life 
<•  with  tranquillity  and  pleafure.    By  death  ajone  can  we  ft/ 

from  that  infamy  which  the  blood  of  our  King  has  marked 
*'  upon  our  foreheads  1'  " — This  paper  was  entitled  "  Mj  Bre~ 
"       of  Honor, *\ 
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hirc^d  tx>  aJl  the  part  of  a  plenrcuf:^''  or  mourner,  and  v/hofs 
l-^rrow  a[)p:rafe'i  1:0  divert  tnL*rn  inlinitely. — It  will  ever  be 
wJit-re  thcr  people  are  not  leFc  to  confult  their  owji  feelings. 
The  mandj.te  that  orders  thetn  to  allerabie  may  be  obeyed, 
but  "  th  it  which  pafleth  fhovv'*  is  not  to  be  enfoi-ccd.  it  is 
a  limit  prefcribed  by  Nature  herfelf  to  authority,  and  fuch  is 
the  avjriion  of  the  fminan  mind  from  dictature  and  reflraint, 
that  here  an  ofHcial  rejoicini^  is  often  more  ferious  than 
tliLle  p  jlitical  exactions  of  regret  levied  in  favor  of  the  dead. 

Your?,  occ.  5cc. 


March  23,  1703. 

THE  partizans  of  the  French  in  England  alledo:e,  that 
the  revolution,  by  giving  them  a  government  founded 
on  prirtciples  of  moderatioii  and  rectitude,  will  he  advantage- 
ous to  ail  Europe,  and  more  efpecially  to  Great  Britain,  which 
has  fo  often  i'uixered  by  wars,  the  fruit  of  their  intrigues. — » 
This  reafoaing  would  be  unanfwerable  could  the  character 
of  the  people  be  changed  with  the  form  of  their  government: 
but,  1  believe,  v/hoever  examines  its  adminiitration,  whether 
as  ic  relates  to  foreign  powers  or  internal  policy,  wdl  lind 
that  the  fa  ne  fpirit  of  uitrigue,  fraud,  deception,  and  v.'ant  of 
raith,  which  dictated  in  the  cabinet  of  Mazarine  or  Louvois, 
has  been  transfufed,  with  the  addition  of  meanneis  and  igno- 
lUiiCc,*  into  a  Coiiititutional  Miniilrv,  or  the  Rw-publican  Ex- 

S 


*  The  Exrcutive  Council  is  compofcM  of  men  who,  if  eve^ 
they  were  weil-iiucntioned,  mull  be  totally  unlit  for  the  govern- 
me.it  of  an  extenfive  republic. Monge,  the  Mi  liiter  of  the  Ma« 
rine,  Es  a  profeflbr  of  geometry;  Garat,  iVIiiiiiter  of  JulHte,  a 
gazette  writer  ;  Le  Bran,  Minilier  of  r  oreign  Alfaiis,  ditto  ; 
a,id  Pache,  Miniiler  of  the  Interior,  a  private  tutor.  Whoever* 
reads  tlie  tJebaie^  of  the  Convention,  will  find  few  indications 
of  real  talents,  and  much  pedantry  and  ignvKance.  For  exam- 
ple, Anarcharfis  Cioots,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Comrniuce  of 
Public  lufirudion,  and  who  one  ihould,  of  courfe,  expe^ft  not 
I'j  be  mun  iguoraat  than  his  colleague?;  has  htelv  advifed  liicm 
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ccutive  Council. — France  had  not  yet  determined  on  the  ar- 
ticles of  her  future  political  creed,  when  agents  were  difpatcli- 
cd  to  make  profclytes  in  England,  and,  in  proportion  as  fhc 
ailumed  a  more  popular  form  of  government,  all  the  qualities 
ivhich  have  ever  marked  her  as  the  difturber  of  mankind  feem 
to  have  acquired  new  force. — Every  where  the  ambafladors 
of  the  republic  are  accufed  of  attempts  to  excite  revolt  and 
difcontent,  and  England  *  is  now  forced  into  a  war  becaufe 
fhe  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  an  infurredbion. — Perhaps  it 
may  be  faid,  that  the  French  have  taken  tliis  part  only  for 
their  own  fecurity,  and  to  procure  adherents  to  the  common 
caufe;  but  this  is  all  I  contend  for — that  the  politics  of  the 
old  government  actuate  the  new,  and  that  they  have  not,  ia 
abolifhing  courts  and  royalty,  aboliflied  the  perfidious  fyflenv 
of  endeavoring  to  benefit  themfelves,  by  creating  diftrefs  and 
diflention  among  their  neighbors. — Louvois  fupplied  the  Pro- 
teftants  in  the  Low  Countries  with- money,  while  he  perfe- 
cuted  them  in  France. —  The  agents  of  the  republic,  more 
ccconomical,  yet  dire6ted  by  the  lame  motives,  eke  out  cor- 
ruption by  precepts  of  fedition,  and  arm  the  leaders  of  revolt 
with  the  rights  of  man;  but,  forgetting  the  maxim  that  cha- 
rity fliould  begin  at  home,  in  their  zeal  for  the  freedom  of 
other  countries,  they  leave  no  portion  of  it  for  their  oiun! 

Louis  the  Fourteenth  over-ran  Holland  and  the  Palatinate 
to  plant  the  white  flag,  and  lay  the  inhabitants  under  contri- 
•  bution  :  the  republic  fend  an  army  to  plant  the  tree  of  liberty, 

levy  a  don  patriotiqucy  [patriotic  gift]  and  place  garrifons  in 


to  diftrefs  the  enemy  by  invading  Scotland,  which  he  calls  the 
granary  of  England. 

*  For  fome  dme  previous  to  the  war,  all  the  French  prints, 
and  even  the  members  of  the  Convention,  in  their  debates,  an^ 
nounced  England  to  be  ©n  the  point  of  an  infurreclion.  The 
intrigues  of  Chauvelin,  their  ambaffador,  to  verify  this  piedic- 
tion,  are  well  known.  BrifTot,  Le  Brun,  &:c.  who  have  fince 
been  ex^ecuted,  were  particularly  charged  by  the  adverfe  party 
with  provoking  the  war  with  England.  Robefpierre,  and  thofe 
who  fucceeded,  were  not  fo  defirous  of  involving  us  in  a  fo- 
reign war,  and  their  humane  eftorts  were  directed  merely  to  ex- 
cite a  civil  one.  The  third  article  of  accufation  againft  Rol- 
land  is,  having  fent  twelve  millions  of  livres  to  England,  to 
allift  in  procuring  a  declaration  of  war. 
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the  towns,  in  order  to  preferve  their  freedom. — Kings  have 
violated  treaties,  from  the  defire  of  csnquejl :  thefe  virtuous 
republicans  do  it  from  the  defire  of  plunder and,  previous 
to  opening  the  Scheldt,  the  invafion  of  Holland  was  propo- 
fed,  as  a  means  of  paying  the  expenfes  of  the  war.  I  have  ne- 
ver heard  that  even  the  moft  ambitious  Potentates  ever  pre- 
tenckd  to  extend  their  fubjugation  beyond  the  perfons  and 
property  of  the  conquered ;  but  thefe  militant  dogmatifts  claim 
an  empire  even  over  opinions,  and  infift  that  no  people  can 
be  free  or  happy  unlefs  they  regulate  their  ideas  of  freedom 
and  happinefs  by  the  variable  ftandard  of  the  Jacobin  club.-— 
Far  from  being  of  Hudibras's  philofophy,*  they  fecm  to  think 
the  mind  as  tangible  as  the  body,  and  that,  with  the  afliftance 
of  an  army,  they  may  as  foon  lay  one  "  by  the  heels"  as  the 
other.  Now  this,  1  conceive,  to  be  the  worft  of  all  tyrannies, 
nor  hare  I  feen  it  exceeded  on  the  French  theatre,  though, 
within  the  laft  year,  the  imagination  of  their  poets  has  been 
peculiarly  ingenious  and  inventive  on  this  fubjecl.  It  is  ab- 
furd  to  fuppofe  this  vain  aiid  overbearing  difpolition  will  ceafe 
when  the  French  government  is  fettled.  The  intrigues  of 
the  popular  party  began  in  England  the  very  moment  they 
attained  power,  and  long  before  there  was  any  reafon  to  fus- 
ped  that  the  Englifti  would  deviate  from  their  plan  of  neu- 
trality. If,  then,  the  French  cannot  reftrain  this  mifchievous 
fpirit  while  their  own  affairs  arefufficient  to  occupy  their  ut- 
moft  attention,  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that,  fhould  they  once 
become  eftablifhed,  leifure  and  peace  will  make  them  danger- 
ous to  the  tranquillity  of  all  Europe.  Other  governments 
may  be  improved  by  time,  but  republics  always  degenerate; 
and  if  that  which  is  in  its  original  ftate  of  perfedion  exhibit 
already  the  maturity  of  vice,  one  cannot,  without  being  more 
credulous  than  reafonable,  hope  any  thing  better  for  the  fu-" 
ture  than  what  we  have  experienced  from  the  paft.  It  is,  in- 
deed, unneceffary  to  detain  you  longeron  this  fubjec^.  You 
muft,  ere  now,  beperfe£i:ly  convinced  how  far  the  revolution- 
ary fyltems  of  France  are  favorable  to  the  peace  and  happi- 


*     Quoth  he,  one  half  of  man,  his  n:ind, 
**  \s,/u/ Juris,  UHConfin'd, 
*'  And  ne'er  can  be  laid  by  the  heels, 
"  Whate'er  the  other  moiety  feeh." 

Hud  I  BR  AS. 
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nefs  of  other  countries.  I  will  only  add  a  few  details  which 
may  a/Till-  you  in  judging  of  what  advantage  they  have  hetii 
to  the  French  themfeives,  and  whether,  in  ciiano:;ii!g  the  form 
of  their  government,  they  have  amended  its  prmciples  :  or  if, 
in  "  conquering"  liberty,  (as  they  exprefs  it,)  they  have  real- 
ly become  free. 

The  fituation  of  Franc-  has  altered  much  within  the  laft 
two  months :  the  feat  of  power  is  lefs  fluctuating,  and  the  e:<- 
ercife  of  it  more  abfolute:  arbitrary  meafures  are  no  longer 
incidental,  but  iyttcmatic  ;  and  a  regular  connection  of  de- 
pendent tyranny  is  ettabliflied,  beginning  with  the  Jacobin 
clubs,  and  ending  with  the  committees  of  the  j^j^fions.  A 
limple  decree,  for  inftance,  has  put  all  the  men  in  the  repub-. 
]ic,  (unmarried  and  without  children,)  from  eighteen  to  for- 
ty-five, at  the  requifition  of  the  Miniller  of  War,  A  levy  of 
three  hundred  thoufand,  is  to  take  place  immediately  ;  each 
department  is  refponlibie  tor  the  whole  of  a  certain  number, 
to  the  Convention,  the  diflriiSts  are  anfwerable  for  their  quo- 
ta to  the  departments,  the  municipalities  to  the  dilrridl,  and 
the  diligence  of  the  whole  is  animated  by  itinerant  members 
of  the  legiflature,  entrufted  with  the  difpolal  of  an  anr.ed  fqrce, 
——The  latter  circumftance  may  feem,  to  you,  incredible  yet 
it  is,  neverthelefo,  true,  that  moft  of  the  departments  are  un- 
d^r  the  jurifdiution  of  thefe  fovereigns,  whofe  authority  is 
jv  au-ly  unlimited.  We  have,  at  this  moment,  two  Deputies 
in  the  town,  wiio  arreft  and  imprifon  at  their  plcafure.— - — 
One-and- twenty  inhjibltants  of  Amipns  were  feized  a  few 
nights  ago,  without  any  ipecific  charge  having  been  exhibit- 
ed againii:  them,  and  are  Ifill  in  conhnement.  T  he  gates  of 
the  tovvn  are  fhut,  and  no  one  is  permitted  to  pafs  or  repai's 
without  an  order  from  the  piun'.cipality  ;  and  the  (»blervance 
of  this  is  exadted  even  of  thofe  who  relide  in  the  fuburbs. — 
Farmers  and  country  people,  who  are  on  horfeback,  are  obh- 
ged  tp  have  the  features  and  complexiop  of  their  horfes  mir 
Jiuted  on  the  pafiport  with  their  own,  !Every  perfon  whom 
it  is  found  convenient  to  cAl  fufpicjous,  js  deprived  of  iiis 
arms  ;  and  private  houfes  are  dihurbed  during  the  night,  (in 
oppolition  to  a  politive  law,)  under  pretexts  of  fearching  for 
refradory  pricits.  Thefe  regulations  are  not  peculiar  to  this 
department,  and  you  muft  underll:and  them  .at  conveying  a 
general  idea  of  what  pafles  in  every  part  of  France.  1  have 
yet  to  add,  that  letters  are  opened  with  impunity — that  im- 
aaenfe  rums  of  affignats  are  created  at  the  \viii  of  t  ie  Coiiveii^ 
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tion — thjitn©  one  is  excufcd  mounting  guard  hi  perfon — and, 
that  all  houlekcepcrs,  and  cvcrn  lodgers,  are  burthened  witli 
ri-.e  quartering  of  troops,  fometimes  as  many  as  eight  ©r  ten, 
tor  weeks  together. 

You  may  now,  1  think,  form  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  liberty 
that  has  accrued  to  the  P'rench  from  the  revolution,  the  ds- 
tiironement  of  the  King,  and  the  eftablilhment  of  a  republic. 
But,  though  the  French Yuffer  this  defpotifm  without  daring" 
to  murmur  openly,  many  a  fignificant  {hrug  and  doleful  whis- 
per, pafs  in  fecret,  and  this  political  difcontent  has  even  its 
appropriate  language,  which,  though  not  very  explicit,  is  per- 
fectly underlfood.  Thus  when  you  hear  one  man  fay  to  a- 
nother,  "  y//?,  nio?i  Dieu^  on  eft  bien  malheureux  dam  ce  mo- 
went  icij"  or,  Nous Jofnmes  danune  pofitiontres  critique — 
Je  voudrois  bien  voir  la  fin  de  tout  cela;*^'  you  may  be  fure 
be  la:iguilhes  for  the  reftoration  of  the  monarchy,  and  hopes, 
with  equal  fervor,  that  he  may  live  to  fee  the  Convention 
hanged.  In  thefe  fort  of  conferences,  however,  evaporates  all 
their  courage.  They  own  their  country  is  undone,  that  they 
are  governed  by  a  fet  of  brigands^  go  home  and  hide  any  fet 
of  valuables  they  have  not  already  fecreted,  and  receive,  with 
obfequious  complaifance,  the  next  'vifite  doiniciliaire, 

Tne  mafs  of  the  people,  with  as  little  energy,  have  more 
obllmacy,  and  are,  of  courfc,  not  quite  fo  tractable.  But, 
though  they  grumble  and  procraftinate,  they  do  not  refill — 
and  their  delays  and  demurs  ufually  terminate  in  implicit  fub- 
milfion. 

The  Deputy-commiflioners,  whom  I  have  mentioned  a- 
bove,  have  been  at  Amiens  fome  time,  in  order  to  promote 
the  levying  of  recruits.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  they  fum- 
nioned  the  inhabitants  to  attend  at  the  cathedral,  where  they 
harangued  tiiem  on  the  fubjeci:,  called  for  vengeance  on  the 
coalclced  defpots,  expatiated  on  the  love  of  glory,  and  infifted 
on  the  p/eajure  of  dying  for  one's  countr)'':  while  the  people 
liltened  with  vacant  attention,  amufed  themfelves  with  the 
painting?,  or  adjourned  in  fmall  committees  to  dlfcufs  the 
hardfhip  of  bcmg  obliged  to  light  without  inclination.  Thus 


*  "God  knows,  we  arc  very  mifcrable  at  prefent — we  ars 
^^in  a  very  critical  fituation — I  Ihould  like  to  fee  an  end  of 

''111  thi:." 
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time  elapfed,  the  military  orations  produced  no  efFe^l,  and  nd 
troops  were  raifed  :  no  one  Would  enlift  voluntarily,  and  all 
rcfuied  to  fettle  it  by  lot,  becaufe,  as  they  wifely  obfcrvcd,  the 
Jot  inuft  fall  on  fomebody.  Yet,  notwithftanding  the  objec- 
tion, the  matter  was  at  length  decided  by  this  laft  method. — 
The  decifion  had  no  fooner  taken  place,  than  another  diffi- 
culty enfued — thofe  v/ho  efcaped,  acknowledged  it  was  the 
beft  way  that  could  be  devifed;  but  thofe  who  were  deftined 
to  the  frontiers,  refufed  to  go.  Various  altercations,  and  ex- 
cufes,  and  references,  were  the  confequence ;  yet,  after  all  this 
murmuring  and  evafion,  the  prefence  of  the  Commiffioners 
and  a  few  dragoons  have  arranged  the  bufmefs  very  pacifi- 
cally; many  are  already  gone,  and  the  reft  will  (if  the  dra- 
goons continue  here)  foon  follow. 

This,  I  allure  you,  is  a  juft  ftatement  of  the  account  be- 
tween the  Convention  and  the  People :  every  thing  is  efFe£l- 
ed  by  fear — nothing  by  attachment ;  and  the  one  is  obeyed 
only  becaufe  the  other  want  courage  to  refift. 

Yours,  &c. 


Rouen,  March,  31,  1793. 

ROUEN,  like  moft  of  the  great  towns  in  France,  is  what 
is  called  decidedly  ariftocratic ;  that  is,  the  rich  are  dis- 
contented becaufe  they  are  without  fecurity,  and  the  poor  be- 
caufe they  want  bread.  But  thefe  complaints  are  not  pecu- 
liar to  lar2;e  places  ;  the  caufes  of  them  equally  exift  in  the 
fmalleft  village;  and  the  only  difference  vi^hich  fixes  the  im- 
putation of  ariftocracy  on  one  more  than  the  other,  is,  daring 
to  murmur,  or  fubmitting  in  filencc. 

I  muft  here  remark  to  you,  that  the  term  ariftocrate  ha$ 
much  varied  from  its  former  fignification.  A  year  ago,  a- 
riftocrate  impHed  one  who  was  an  advocate  for  the  privileges 
of  the  nobility,  and  a  partizan  of  the  ancient  government ;  at 
prefent,  a  man  is  an  ariftocrate  for  entertaining  exa61:ly  the 
fame  principles  which,  at  that  time,  conftituted  a  patriot ;  and, 
I  believe,  the  computation  is  moderate,  when  I  fay,  that  more 
than  three  parts  of  the  nation  are  ariflocrates.  The  rich,  who 
apprehend  a  violation  of  their  property,  are  ariftocrates — the 
meijfhaiits,  who  regret  the  ftagnation  of  commerce,  and  dis-- 
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truft  the  credit  of  the  aHignats,  are  arlftocratcs — the  fir.all 
retailers,  who  are  pillaged  for  not  felling  cheaper  than  they 
buy,  and  who  find  thefe  outrages  rather  encouraged  tlian  re- 
preifed,  are  arlftocrates — md  even  the  poor,  who  murmur  at 
the  price  of  bread,  and  the  numerous  levies  for  the  army,  are, 
occalionally,  ariftocrates. 

Befides  all  thefe,  there  are,  llkewife,  various  clalTes  of  mo- 
ral ariftocrates,  fiich  as,  the  humane,  who  are  averfe  from  inas- 
facres  and  oppreffion — thofe  who  regret  the  lofs  of  civil  liber- 
ty— the  devout,  who  tremble  at  the  contempt  for  religion — 
the  vain,  who  arc  mortified  at  the  national  degradation — and 
authors,  who  figh  for  the  freedom  of  the  preis.  When  you 
confider  this  multiplicity  of  fymptomatic  indications,  you  will 
not  be  furprized  that  fuch  numbers  are  pronounced  in  a  ftate 
of  difeafe  ;  but  our  republicaji  phyficians  will  foon  general- 
ize thcfe  various  fpecies  of  ariftocracy  under  the  fingle  de- 
fcnption  of  all  who  have  any  thing  to  lofe,  and  every  one  will 
be  deemed  plethoric  who  is  not  in  a  confumption.  The  peo- 
ple themfclves,  v/ho  obferve^  though  they  do  not  reafon^  be- 
gin to  have  an  idea  that  property  expofes  the  fafety  of  the 
owner,  and  that  the  legiflature  is  lefs  inexorable  when  guilt 
is  unproductive,  than  when  the  convicClion  of  a  criminal  com- 
prehends the  forfeiture  of  an  eftate.  A  poor  tradefman  was 
lamenting  to  me  yefterday,  that  he  had  neglected  an  offer  of 
going  to  live  in  England;  and,  when  I  told  him  I  thought  he 
was  very  fortunate  in  having  done  fo,  as  he  would  have  been 
declared  an  emigrant,  he  replied,  laughing,  "  Moi  emigre  qui 
n' ai  pas  unfol  — No,  no;  they  don't  make  emigrants  of 
thofe  who  are  worth  nothing.  And  this  was  not  laid  with 
any  intended  irreverence  to  the  Convention,  but  with  die 
fimplicity  which  really  conceived  the  wealth  of  the  emigrants 
to  be  the  caufe  of  the  feverity  exercifed  againft  them. 

1  he  commercial  and  political  ev^ils  attending  a  raft  circu- 
lation of  affignats,  have  been  often  difcufled,  but  I  have  ne- 
ver yet  known  the  matter  confidered  in  what  is,  perhaps,  its 
molt  ferious  point  of  view — I  mean  its  influence  on  the  ha- 
bits and  morals  of  the  people.  Wherever  I  go,  efpecially  in 
large  towns,  like  this,  the  mifchief  is  evident,  and,  I  fear,  ir- 
remediable.   That  ceconomy,  which  was  one  of  the  moft  va-» 


*     I  an  emigrant,  who  am  not  wprth  a  halfpenny  \  . 
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luable  chara^teriftics  of  the  French,  is  now,  comparatlvely-j 
difregarded.  The  people  who  recci  v^e  what  they  earn,  in  a 
currency  they  hold  in  contempt,  are  more  anxious  to  fpend 
tlian  to  fav*; ;  and  thofe  who,  formerly,  hoarded  fix  Hards  or 
twelve  jots  pieces  with  great  care,  would  think  it  folly  to 
hoard  an  affignat,  whatever  its  nominal  value.  Hence  the 
lower  clafs  of  females  diflipate  their  wages  on  ufelefs  finery  : 
men  frequent  public  houfes,  and  game  for  larger  fums  tliaii 
before:  liltle  fhop-keepers,  inftead  of  amafiing  their  profits, 
become  more  luxurious  in  their  table  :  public  places  are  al  -, 
ways  full  J  and  thofe  who  ufed,  in  a  drefs  becoming  their  iL.- 
tion,  to  occupy  the  "  parquet"  or  "  parterre,"  now,  decora- 
ted with  pafte,  pins,  gauze,  and  galloon,  fill  the  boxes  :  and 
all  this  deifru6live  prodigality  is  excufed  to  others  and  them- 
fclves  "p^r  ce  que  ce  tVeJl  que  du  papiej'.^*^  It  is  vain  to 
perfuade  them  to  oeconomize  what  they  thinlc  a  few  weeks 
may  render  valuelefs;  and  fuch  is  the  evil  of  a  circulation  fo 
totally  difcredited,  that  profufion  alTumes  the  merit  of  precau- 
tion, extravagance  the  plea  of  necefTity,  and  thofe  who  were 
not  lavifh  by  habit  become  fo  through  their  eager nefs  to  part 
with  their  paper.  The  buried  gold  and  fdver  will  again  be 
brought  forth,  and  the  merchant  and  tiie  politician  forget  the 
mifchief  of  the  affignats  :  But  what  can  compenfate  for  the 
injury  done  to  the  people  ?  What  is  to  reftore  their  ancient 
frugality,  or  banifh  their  acquired  wants  I  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  return  of  fpecie  will  diminiih  the  inclination 
for  luxury,  or  that  the  human  mind  can  be  regulated  by  the 
national  finance;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  ratlier  to  be  feared, 
that  habits  of  expenfe,  which  owe  their  introduction  to  the 
paper,  will  remain  when  the  paper  is  annihilated  j  that,  tho* 
money  may  become  more  fcarce,  the  propenfities  of  which  it 
fupplies  the  indulgence  will  not  be  the  lefs  forcible;  and  that 
thofe  who  have  no  other  refources  for  their  accuftomed  gra- 
fificatioiis,  will  but  to©  often  find  one  in  the  facnfice  of  their 
integrity.  Thus,  the  corruption  of  manners  v/ill  be  fuccccd- 
ed  by  the  corruption  of  morals ;  and  the  dKhoneily  of  one  fex, 
with  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  other,  produce  confequences 
much  worfe  than  any  imagined  by  the  abitracled  calculations 
of  the  politician,  or  the  feifiih  ones  of  the  merchant. — ^Age 
will  be  often  ^yithout  folace,  fickaefs  without  alleviation,  and 
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infancy  without  fupport;  becaufe  fome  would  not  amafs  for 
themrelves,  nor  others  for  their  children,  the  prohts  of  their 
labor  in  a  repred-ntative  fign  of  uncertain  value. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  affert  that  thefe  are  the  natural  elFe6ls 
of  a  paper  circulation — doubtlefs,  when  fupported  by  high 
credit,  and  aii  extenfive  commerce^  it  muft  have  many  ad- 
Vantages5  but  this  was  not  the  cafe  in  France — the  meafure 
Vas  adopted  in  a  moment  of  revolution,  and  when  the  credit 
of  the  country,  never  very  confiderable,  was  precarious  and 
degraded— It  did  not  flov/  from  the  exuberance  of  commerce, 
but  the  artifices  of  party — it  never  prefumed,  for  a  moment. 
On  the  confidence  of  the  people— its  reception  was  forced,  and 
its  cmiiTion  too  profufe  not  to  be  alarming. — I  know  it  may 
be  anfwered,  that  the  ailignats  do  not  depend  upon  an  ima- 
ginary appreciation,  but  really  reprefent  a  large  mafs  of  na- 
tional wealthy  particularly  in  the  domains  of  the  clergy 5  yet, 
perhaps,  it  is  this  very  circumftance  which  has  tended  moft 
to  difcrcdit  them.-^Had  their  credit  refted  only  on  the  fol- 
vency  of  the  nation,  though  they  had  not  been  greatly  covet- 
ed, ftill  they  would  have  been  lefs  diftributed;  people  would 
not  have  apprehended  their  abolition  on  a  change  of  govern- 
ment, nor  that  the  fydems  adopted  by  one  party  might  be  re- 
verf:d  by  another. — Indeed,  we  may  add,  that  an  experiment 
of  this  kind  does  not  begin  aufpiciouUy  when  grounded  on 
confifcation  and  feizures,  which,  it  is  probable,  more  than  half 
the  French  confidered  as  facrilege  and  robbery  j  nor  could 
they  be  very  anxious  to  polfefs  a  fpecicsof  wealth  which  they 
made  it  a  motive  of  confcience  to  hope  v/ould  never  be  of  any 
Value.— But  if  the  original  creation  of  afiignats  Were  objec- 
tionable, the  fubfequent  creations  cannot  but  auginent  the 
evil. — 1  have  already  defcribed  to  you  the  effects  vifible  at 
prefent,  and  thofe  to  be  apprehended  in  future — others  may 
fcfult  from  the  new  inundation,*  which  it  is  not  poflible  to 
conjecture;  but  if  the  mifchiefs  fhould  be  real,  ik  proportion 
asa  part  of  the  wealth,  which  this  paper  is  faid  to  reprefent, 
is  imaginary,  their  extent  cannot  eanly  be  exaggerated. — 
-  Perhaps  you  will  be  of  this  opinion,  when  you  recollect  that 
one  of  the  funds  which  form  the  fecurity  of  this  vaft  fum  is 
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the  gratitude  of  the  Flemings  for  their  liberty;  and  if  this  re^i 
iniburfement  be  to  be  made  according  to  the  fpecimen  thp 
French  army  have  experienced  in  their  retreat,  I  doubt  much 
if  the  Convention  will  be  difpofed  to  advance  any  farther 
claims  on  it;  for,  it  feems,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries have  been  fo  little  fenfible  of  the  benefits  beftowed  on 
them,  that  even  the  peafants  feize  on  any  weapons  neareft 
hand,  and  drub  and  purfue  the  retrograding  armies  as  they 
would  wild  beafts;  and  though,  as  Dumouriez  obferves  in 
one  of  his  difpatches,  our  revolution  is  intended  to  favor  the 
country  people,  "  c'ejl  cepenclant  les  gens  de  campagne  qui 

s'arment  contre  nous^  et  le  tocfin  fonne  de  toutes  parts ^^"^ 
fo  that  the  French  will,  in  fadl:,  have  created  a  public  debt  of 

fingular  a  nature,  that  every  one  will  avoid  as  much  as- 
poffible  making  any  demand  of  the  capital. 

I  have  already  been  more  diffufe  than  I  Intended  on  the 
fubjedl  of  finance >  but  I  beg  you  to  obfcrve,  that  I  do  not 
affe6t  to  calculate,  or  fpeculate ;  and  that  I  reafon  only  from 
fadbs  which  are  daily  within  my  notice,  and  which,  as  tend- 
ing to  operate  on  the  morals  of  the  people,  are  naturally  in- 
cluded in  the  plan  I  propofed  tomyfclf. 

I  have  been  here  but  a  few  days,  and  intend  returning  to- 
morrow.— I  left  Mrs.  D   very  little  better,  and  the  dis- 
affection of  Dumouriez,.  which  I  juft  now  learn,  may  oblige 
us  to  remove  to  fome  place  not  on  the  route  to  Paris.  Every 
one  looks  alert  and  important,  and  a  phyfiognomift  may  per- 
ceive tliat  regret  is  not  the  prevailing  fentiment — ' 

"  We  now  begin  to  fpeak  in  tropes. 
And,  by  our  fears,  exprefs  our  hopes." 

The  Jacobins  arc  faid  to  be  apprehenfive,  which  augurs 
well;  for,  certainly,  next  to  the  happinefs  of  good  people, one 
defires  the  punilhment  of  the  bad. 


*  *'  It  is,  however,  the  country  people  who  take  up  arms  a- 
gainll  us,  and  the  alarm  is  founded  from  ail  quarter*.'* 
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'i  Amiens,  April  7,  1793. 

IF  the  fentiments  of  the  people  towards  their  prefent  go- 
vernment had  been  problematical  before,  the  vifible  eftedl 
of  Dumouriez'  conduct  would  afford  an  ample  folutionof  the 
problem.  That  indifference  about  public  affairs  which  the 
profpetSt  of  an  eftablifhed  defpotifm  had  begun  to  create  has 
vaniftied — all  is  hope  and  expectation — the  doors  of  thofc  who 
retail  the  newfpapers  are  affailed  by  people  too  impatient  to 
read  them — each  with  his  gazette  in  his  hand  liftens  eagerly 
to  the  verbal  circulation,  and  then  holds  a  fecret  conference 
with  his  neighbor,  and  calculates  how  long  it  may  be  before 
Dumouriez  can  reach  Paris. — A  fortnight  ago  the  name  of 
Dumouriez  was  not  uttered  but  in  a  tone  of  harfhncfs  and 
contempt,  and,  if  ever  it  excited  any  thing  like  complacency, 
it  was  when  he  announced  defeats  and  lofles.  Now  he  is  fpo- 
ken  of  with  a  fignificant  modulation  of  voice,  it  is  difcovered 
that  he  has  great  talents,  and  his  popularity  with  the  army  is 
defcanted  upon  with  a  myfterious  air  of  fuppreffed  fatisfa6lion. 
' — Thofe  who  were  extremely  apprehenlive  left  part  of  the 
General's  troops  (hould  be  driven  this  way  by  the  fucceffes 
of  the  enemy,  feem  to  talk  with  perfect  compofure  of  their 
taking  the  fame  route  to  attack  the  capital;  whiL*  others,  who 
would  have  been  unwilling  to  receive  either  Dumouriez  or 
his  army  as  peaceful  fugitives,  will  be  "  nothing  loath"  to  ad- 
mit them  as  conquerors. — From  all  I  can  learn,  thefe  difpo- 
fitions  are  very  general,  and,  indeed,  the  aftual  tyraimy  is  fo 
great,  and  the  perfpective  fo  alarming,  that  any  means  of  de- 
liverance muft  be  acceptable.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  e-^ 
vent,  though  I  cannot  be  perfonally  interefted,  if  I  thought 
Dumouriez  really  propofed  to  eftablifti  a  good  government, 
humanity  would  render  one  anxious  for  his  fucccfs ;  for  it  is 
not  to  be  difguiled,  that  France  is,  at  this  moment,  (as  the 
General  himfelf  exprelfed  it)  under  the  joint  dominion  of 
"  imbecilles'*  and  "  brigands  [idiots  and  robbers]. 

It  is  poffible,  that  at  this  moment  the  whole  army  is  disaf- 
fected, and  that  the  fortified  towns  are  prepared  to  furrender. 
It  is  alfo  certain,  that  Brittany  is  in  revoir,  and  that  many  o- 
ther  departments  are  little  fliort  of  it;  yet  you  will  not  very 
cafily  conceive  what  m.ay  have  occupied  the  Convention  du- 
ring part  of  this  important  crifis — -nothing  lefsthan  inventing 
^drdsfor  their  Commi fli oners ! — But,  a:»  btenic  lays,     it  li 
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"  the  fpirlt  of  the  nation;'*  and  I  recollect  no  circumftanc;; 
during  the  whole  progrefs  of  the  revolution  (however  ferious) 
that  has  not  been  mixed  with  frivolities  of  this  kind. 

I  know  not  what  efFe6l  this  new  cot^ume  may  produce  on 
the  rebels  or  the  enemy^  but,  I  confefs,  it  appears  to  me  more 
ludicrous  than  formidable,  efpecially  when  a  reprefentativc 
happens  to  be  of  the  fhape  and  features  of  the  one  we  havs 
here.  Saladin,  Deputy  for  this  department,  and  an  advocate  of 
the  town  of  Amiens,  has  already  inveired  himfelf  with  this 
armour  of  inviolability:  "  ftrange  figure  in  fuch  ftrange  ha- 
*'  biliments,"  that  one  is  tempted  to  forget  that  Baratraria 
and  the  government  of  Sancho  are  the  creation  of  fancy.— 
Imagine  to  yourfelf  a  fhort  fat  man,  of  fallow  complexion  and 
fmall  eyes,  with  a  fafti  of  white,  red,  and  blue  round  his  waift, 
a  black  belt  with  a  fword  fufpended  acrofs  his  fhoulders,  and 
a  round  hat  turned  up  before,  with  three  feathers  of  the  na- 
tional colours  1  even  fuch  a  man"  is  our  reprcfentative,  who 
harangues  publicly  in  this  accoutrement,  and  exercifes  a  more 
defpotic  authority  than  moft  princes  in  Europe. — He  is  ac- 
companied by  another  Deputy,  who  was  what  is  called  a 
Pere  de  L^Qratoire  before  the  revolution — that  is,  in  a  ftatloa 
nearly  approaching  to  that  of  an  under-mafter  at  our  public 
fchools;  only  that  the  feminaries  to  which  thefe  were  attached 
being  very  numerous,  thofe  employed  in  them  were  little  con- 
fidered".  They  wore  the  habit,  and  were  fubjedl:  to  the  fame 
reftritSlions,  as  the  Clergy;  but  were  at  liberty  to  quit  the 
profelBon  and  marry,  if  they  chofe. — I  have  been  more  par- 
ticular in  defcribing  this  clafs  of  men,  becaufe  they  have  eve-» 
ry  where  taken  an  active  and  fuccefsful  part  in  perverting  and 
mifleading  the  people:  they  are  in  the  clubs,  or  the  municipa-. 
lities,  in  the  Convention,  and  in  all  ele6live  adminiftrations,. 
and  have  been,  in  moft  places,  remarkable  for  their  feditiork 
and  violence. 

Several  reafons  may  he  affigned  for  the  influence  and  con- 
duct of  men  whofe  lituation  and  habits,  an  a  firfl  view,  feem 
to  oppofe  both. — In  the  firll  ardor  of  refonn  it  was  determin- 
ed, that  all  the  ancient  modes  of  education  fhould  be  abolifti^ 
ed;  fmall  temporary  penfions  were  allotted  to  the  Profefibrs 
of  Colleges,  and  their  admiffion  to  the  cxercife  of  fimilar 
fundtions  ia  the  intended  new  fyftem  was  left  to  future  deci- 
fion. — .From  tliis  time  the  difbanded  oratorian^.^  who  knew 
it  would  be  vain  to  refill  popular  authority,  endeavored  to 
ihart^  in  it;  oij  i<t  leafij  by  becoming  zealous  partizans  of 
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tiie  revolution,  to  eftablifti  their  claims  to  any  offices  or  emo- 
luments which  might  be  fubrtituted  for  thole  they  had  been 
deprived  of. — They  enrolled  themfelves  with  the  Jacobins, 
courted  the  populace,  and,  by  the  talent  of  pronouncing  Ro- 
man names  with  emphafis,  and  the  ftudy  of  rhetorical  atti- 
tudes, they  became  important  to  aflbciates  who  were  igno- 
rant, or  neceflary  to  thofe  who  were  defigning. 

The  little  information  generally  poflefled  by  the  middle 
clafTes  of  life  in  France,  is  alfo  another  caufe  of  the  compar- 
ative importance  of  thofe  whofe  profeffions  had,  in  this  re- 
fpedl,  raifed  them  fomething  above  the  common  level. — -Peo- 
ple of  condition,  liberally  educated,  have  unfortunately  aban- 
doned public  affairs  for  fome  time ;  fo  that  the  incapacity  of 
fome,  and  the  pride  or  defpondency  of  others,  have,  in  a  man- 
ner, left  the  nation  to  the  guidance  of  pedants,  incendiaries, 
and  adventurers. — Perhaps,  alfo,  the  animofity  with  which  the 
defcription  of  men  I  allude  to  purfued  every  thing  attached 
to  the  ancient  government,  may,  in  fome  degree,  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  defire  of  revenge  and  retaliation.  They  were 
not,  it  muft  be  confefled,  treated  formerly  with  the  regard  due 
to  perfons  whofe  profeflion  was  in  itfelf  ufeful  and  refpecta- 
ble;  and  the  wounds  of  vanity  are  not  eafily  cured,  nor  the 
vindiclivenefs  of  little  minds  eafily  fatisfied. 

From  the  conduct  and  popular  influence  of  thefe  Peres  de 
rOratoire^  fome  truths  may  be  deduced  not  altogether  ufelefs 
even  to  a  country  not  liable  to  fuch  violent  reforms.  It  af- 
fords an  example  of  the  danger  arifmg  from  thofe  fudden  and 
arbitrary  innovations,  which,  by  depriving  any  part  of  the 
community  of  their  ufual  means  of  living,  and  fubftituting 
no  other,  tempt  them  to  indemnify  themfelves  by  preying,  in 
different  ways,  on  their  fellow-citizens. — The  daring  and  ig- 
norant often  become  depredators  of  private  property j  while 
thofe  who  tiave  more  talents,  and  lefs  courage,  endeavor  to 
fucceed  by  the  artifices  which  conciliate  public  favor. — I  am 
not  certain  whether  the  latter  are  not  to  be  moft  dreaded  of 
tne  two,  for  thofe  who  make  a  trade  of  the  confidence  of  the 
people  feldom  fail  to  corrupt  them — they  find  it  more  profit- 
able to  flatter  their  paflions  than  to  enlighten  their  under- 
ftandings;  and  a  demagogue  of  this  kind,  who  obtains  an  of- 
fice by  exciting  one  popular  iftfurretSlion,  will  make  no  fcru- 

ple  of  maintaining  himfelf  m  it  by  another  An  inference  may 

likewife  be  drawn  of  the  great  necefTity  of  cultivating  fuch  a 
degree  of  ufeful  knowledge  in  the  middle  order  of  focicty,  as 
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may  not  only  prevent  their  being  deceived  by  interefted  ad,^ 
venturers  themfelves,  but  enable  them  to  inftru6l  the  people 
in  their  true  interelis,  and  refcue  them  from  becoming  the 
inftruments,  and,  finally,  the  viftims  of  fraud  and  impofture. 
— The  infult  and  oppreffion  which  the  nobility  frequently 
experience  from  thofe  who  have  been  promoted  by  the  revor- 
lution,  will,  I  truft,  be  a  ufeful  leflbn  in  future  to  the  great, 
who  may  be  incjined  to  arrogate  too  much  from  adventitious 
€liftin6tions,  to  forget  that  the  earth  we  tread  upon  may  one 
day  overwhelm  us,  and  that  the  meaneft  of  mankind  may  do 
lis  an  injury  v/hich  it  is  not  in  the  power  even  of  the  mofl 
exalted  to  fhield  us  from. 

The  inquifition  begins  to  grow  fo  ftricl:,  that  I  have  tho't 
it  neceflary  to-day  to  b.ury  a  tranflation  of  Burke.-^In  times 
of  ignorance  and  barbarity,  it  was  criminal  to  read  the  Bible ; 
and  our  Englifh  author  is  prohibited  for  a  fmiilar  reafon — : 
that  is,  to  conceal  from  the  people  the  errors  of  thofe  who  di- 
rect them:  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Burke  has  written  fome  truths, 
which  it  is  of  much  more  importance  for  the  Convention  to 
conceal,  than  it  could  be  to  the  Catholic  priefts  to  monopo- 
lize the  divine  writings.-  As  far  as  it  was  poflible,  Mr^ 

Burkclias  ftiown  himlelf  a  prophet:  if  he  has  not  been  com- 
pletely fo,  it  was  becaufe  he  had  a  benevolent  heart,  and  is 
t>he  native  of  a  free  country. — By  the  one,  he  was  prevented 
from  imagining  the  cruelties  which  the  French  have  com- 
mitted i  by  the  other,  the  extreme  defpotifm  which  they  en- 
dure. 


April  20,  1793. 


13  EFORE  thefe  halcyon  days  of  freedom,  the  fupremacy 
3  Paris  was  little  felt  in  the  provinces,  except  in  dic- 
taang  a  new  fafnion  in  drefs,  an  improvement  in  the  art  of 
cookery,  or  the  invention  of  a  minuet. — At  prefent  our  imi- 
tations of  the  capital  are  fomething  more  ferious;  and  if  our 
obedience  be  not  quite  fo  volu7itary^  it  is  much  more  impli- 
cit.— Inftead  of  receiving  fafnions  from  the  Court,  we  take 
them  now  from  the  dajjies  des  halles^  [market-women]  and 
the  municipality  j  and  it  mufi  be  allowed,  that  the  imagina- 
tions of  our  new  fovereigns  much  exceed  thofe  of  the  old  in 
force  and  originality. 

The  mode  of  pillaging  the  fliops,  for  inftance,  was  firft  de- 


\ 
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rifed  by  the  Parifian  ladies,  and  has  lately  been  adopted  with 
great  fuccefs  in  the  departments ;  the  'uijitj  dotniciliairc^  alfo, 
which  I  look  upon  as  a  moll  ingenious  effort  of  fancy,  is  an 
emanation  from  the  commune  of  Paris,  and  has  had  an  uni- 
verlal  run. — But  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  enumerating; 
ail  the  obligations  of  this  kind  which  we  owe  to  the  indul- 
gence of  that  virtuous  city:  our  lalT:  importation,  however, 
is  of  fo  fmgular  a  nature,  that,  were  we  not  daily  afiured  all 
the  liberty  in  the  world  centers  in  Paris,  I  fliould  be  doubtful 
as  to  its  tendency. — It  has  lately  been  decreed,  that  every 
houfe  in  the  republic  lhali  have  fixed  on  the  outfide  of  the 
door,  in  legible  characters,  the  name,  age,  birth-place,  and 
profeilion  of  its  inhabitants. — Not  the  poorett  cottager,  nor 
thofe  who  are  too  old  or  too  young  for  a6tion,  nor  even  un- 
married ladies,  are  exempt  from  thus  proclaiming  the  abftract 
of  their  hiftory  to  paflers-by. — The  reigning  partyjudgc  ve- 
ry wifely,  that  all  thofe,  who  are  not  already  their  enemies, 
may  become  fo,  and  that  thofe  who  are  unable  to  take  a  part 
themfelves  may  excite  others:  but,  whatever  may  be  the  in- 
tention of  this  meafure,  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  any  tiling 
which  could  better  ferve  the  purpofes  of  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment ^  it  places  every  individual  in  the  republic  within  the 
immediate  reach  of  informers  and  fpies — it  points  out  thofe 
who  are  of  an  age  to  ferve  in  the  army — thofe  who  have 
fought  refuge  in  one  department  from  the  perfecutions  of  a- 
nother — and,  in  fhoj  t,  whether  a  vi6fim  is  purfued  by  the  de- 
nunciation of  private  malice,  or  political  fufpicion,  it  renders 
efcape  almoft  impracticable. 

We  have  had  two  domiciliary  vifits  within  the  laft  fort- 
night— one  to  fearch  for  arms,  the  other  under  pretext  of  as- 
certaining the  number  of  troops  each  houfe  is  capable  of  lodg- 
ing. But  this  was  only  the  pretext,  becaufe  the  municipali- 
ties always  quarter  troops  as  they  think  proper,  without  con- 
fidering  whether  you  have  room  or  not;  and  the  real  object 
of  this  inquifition  was  to  obferve  if  the  inhabitants  anfwered 

to  the  lifts  placed  on  the  doors. — Mrs.  D  was  ill  in  bed  j 

but  you  mult  not  imagine  fuch  a  circumftance  deterred  thcfe 
gallant  republicans  from  entering  her  room  with  an  armed 
force,  to  calculate  how  many  foldiers  might  be  lodged  in  the 
bedchamber  of  a  fick  female !  The  French,  indeed,  had  ne- 
ver, in  my  remembrance,  any  pretenfions  to  delicacy,  or  even 
decency,  and  they  are  certainly  not  improved  in  tlieie  refpedts 
hy  the  revolution. 
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It  is  curious,  in  Wiilking  the  ftreets,  to  obferve  the  devices 
of  the  feverai  clafles  of  ariftocracy;  for  it  is  not  to  be  dis- 
guifed,  that  fince  the  hope  from  Duniouriez  has  vaniflied^ 
though  the  difguft  of  the  people  may  be  increafed,  their  ter- 
ror is  alfo  greater  than  ever,  and  the  departments  near  Paris 
have  no  refource  but  filent  fubmillion.  Every  one,  therefore, 
obeys  the  letter  of  the  decrees  with  the  diligence  of  fear,  while 
they  elude  the  fpirit  of  them  with  all  the  ingenuity  of  hatred. 
— The  rich,  for  example,  who  cannot  entirely  diveft  them- 
felves  of  their  remaining  ^^w/^-z/r,  exhibit  a  fallen  compliance 
on  a  fmall  piece  of  paper,  written  in  a  fmall  hand,  and  placed 
at  the  very  extreme  of  the  height  allowed  by  the  law.  Some 
fix  their  bills  fo  as  to  be  half  covered  with  a  (butter;  others 
faften  them  only  with  wafers,  fo  that  the  wind  detaching  one 
or  two  corners,  makes  it  impofiible  to  read  the  reft.*  Many 
who  have  courts  or  pafiages  to  their  houfes,  put  their  names 
on  the  half  of  a  gate  which  they  leave  open,  fo  that  the  writ- 
ing is  not  perceptible  but  to  thofe  who  enter. — But  thofe  who 
are  moft  afraid,  or  moft  decidedly  arifl:ocrates,fubjoin  to  their 
regifters,  ^^All  good  republicans or,  Vive  la  republique^  une 
"  et  indivifibie  !'*\  Some  likewife,  who  are  in  public  offices, 
or  fliop-keepers  who  are  very  timid,  and  afraid  of  pillage,  or 
are  ripe  for  a  counter-revolution,  have  a  fbeet  half  the  fize 
of  the  door,  decorated  with  red  caps,  tri-coloured  ribbons, 
and  flaming  fentences  ending  in  "  Death  or  Liberty  I" 

If,  however,  the  French  government  confined  itfelf  to  thefe 
petty  ztls  of  defpotifm,  1  would  endeavor  to  be  reconciled  to  it; 
but  I  really  begin  to  have  ferious  apprehenfions,  not  fo  much 
for  our  fafety  as  our  tranquillity,  and  if  I  confidered  only  my- 

felf,  I  fliould  not  hefitate  to  return  to  England. — Mrs.  D  

is  too  ill  to  travel  far  at  prefent,  and  her  dread  of  croffing  the 
fea  makes  her  lefs  difpofed  to  think  our  fituation  here  hazard- 
ous or  ineligible. — Mr.  D  ,  too,  who,  without  being  a 

republican,  or  a  partizan  of  the  prefent  fyftem,  has  always 
been  a  friend  to  the  firft  revolution,  is  unwilling  to  believe 


*  This  contrivance  became  fo  common,  that  an  article  was 
obliged  to  be  added  to  the  decree,  importing,  that  whenever 
the  papers  were  damaged  or  effaced  by  the  weather,  or  deran- 
ged by  the  wind,  the  inhabitants  would  replace  them,  under  a 
penalty. 

I  **  The  republic,  one  and  indivifibie  for  ever,** 
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the  Convention  fo  bad  as  there  is  every  rQ:xCon  to  fappofe  it. 
I  therefore  let  my  judgment  yield  to  my  friendfhip,  and,  as  I 
cannot  prevail  on  them  to  depart,  the  danger  which  may  at- 
tend our  remaining  is  an  additional  reafon  for  my  not  quit- 
ting them. 

The  national  perfidy  which  has  always  diftinguifhed  France 
among  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  feems  now  not  to  be 
more  a  diplomatic  principle,  than  a  rule  of  domeftic  govern- 
ment.— It  is  fo  extended  and  generalized,  that  an  individual 
.  is  as  much  liable  to  be  deceived  and  betrayed  by  confiding 
.  in  a  dc'cree,  as  a  foreign  power  would  be  by  relying  on  the 
faith  of  a  treaty. — An  hundred  and  twenty  priefts,  above  fix- 
ty  years  of  age,  who  had  not  taken  the  oaths,  but  who  were 
allowed  to  remain  by  the  fame  law  that  banifhed  thofe  who 
were  younger,  have  been  lately  arrefted,  and  are  confined  to- 
gether in  a  houfe  which  was  once  a  college. — -The  people 
did  not  behold  this  a£l  of  cruelty  with  indifference,  but,  awed 
by  an  armed  force,  and  the  prefence  of  the  Commiffioners  of 
the  Convention,  they  could  only  follow  the  priefts  to  their 
prifon  with  filent  regret  and  internal  horror. — They,  how- 
ever, venture  even  now  to  mark  their  attachment,  by  taking 
all  opportunities  of  feeing  them,  and  fupplying  them  with  ne- 
ccflaries,  which  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  do,  as  fliey  are  guard- 
ed by  the  Bourgeois,  who  are  generally  inclined  to  favor  them. 
— I  afked  a  woman  to-day  if  £he  ftill  contrived  to  have  acccfs 
to  the  priefts,  and  fhe  replied,  "  yf/?,  oi^i^  il  y  a  encore  de  la 
facilite^  par  ce  que  i^on  ne  trcuve  pas  des  gardes  ici  qui  'ne 
font  pas  pour  eux,^^^ — Thus,  even  the  moft  minute  and 
bcft  organized  tyranny  may  be  eluded;  and,  indeed,  if  all  the 
agents  of  this  government  acted  in  the  Ipirit  of  its  decrees,  it 
would  be  infupportable  even  to  a  native  of  Turkey  or  Japan. 
But  if  fome  have  ftill  a  remnant  of  humanity  left,  there  area 
fufficient  number  who  execute  the  laws  as  unfeelingly  as  they 
are  conceived. 

When  thefe;poor  priefts  were  to  be  removed  from  their 
feveral  houfes,  it  v/as  found  neccftary  to  diflodge  the  Bifhop 
of  Amiens,  who  had,  for  fome  time,  occupied  the  place  fixed 

U 


*  "  Yes,  yes,  we  flill  contrive  it,  becaufe  there  are  no  guards 
to  be  found  here  who  don't  befrieud  them," 
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on  for  their  reception. — The  Bi{hop  had  notice  given  him 
at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day  to  relinquifh  his  lodgings  before 
evening;  yet  the  Bifliop  of  Amiens  is  a  conftitutional  Pre- 
late, and  had,  before  the  revolution,  the  cure  of  a  large  parifti 
at  Paris  J  nor  was  it  without  much  perfuafion  that  he  ac- 
cepted the  fee  of  Ami-ens. — In  the  fevere  winter  of  1789  he 
difpofed  of  his  plate  and  library,  (the  latter  of  which  was  faid 
to  be  one  of  the  beft  private  collections  in  Paris,)  to  pur- 
chafe  bread  for  the  poor.  "  But  Time  hath  a  wallet  on  his 
*'  back^  wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion;"  and  the  chari- 
ties of  the  Bifhop  could  not  fhield  him  from  the  contempt 
and  infult  which  purfue  his  piiofeffion. 

I  have  been  much  diftreflid  within  the  laft  few  days  on  ac- 
count of  my  friend  Madame  de  B  .   I  fubjoin  a  tranfla- 

tion  of  a  letter  I  have  juft  received  from  her,  as  it  will  con- 
vey to  you  hereafter  a  tolerable  fpecimen  of  French  liberty. 


Maison  de  Arret,  at       »■  . 

I  B^ii>  not  write  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  at  the  time  I 
promifcd,  and  you  will  perceive,  by  the  date  of  this,  that  I 
have  had  too  good  an  excufe  for  my  negligence. — I  have 

"  been  here  almoft  a  week,  and  my  fpirits  are  ftill  fo  much 
difordered,  that  I  can  with  difficulty  recollc<£l  myfelf  enough 

"  to  relate  the  circumftances  of  our  unfortunate  fituation ; 
but,,  as  it  is  poffible  you  might  become  acquainted  with  them 

"  by  fome  other  means,  I  rather  determined  to  fend  you  a  few 
lines,  than  (UfFer  you  to  be  alarmed  by  falfe  or  exaggerated 

"  reports. 

"  About  two  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  laft  our  fervanta 
were  called  up,  and,  on  their  opening  the  door,  the  houfe 
was  immediately  filled  with  armed  men,  fome  of  whom  be- 
"  gan  fcarching  the  rooms,  while  others  came  to  our  bed- 
chamber,,  and  informed  us  we  were  arretted  by  order  of 
"  the  department,  and  that  we  muft  arife  and  accompany  them 
*'  to  prifon.— It  is  not  eafy  to  defcribe  the  efFed  of  fuch  a 
"  mandate  on  people  who,  having  nothing  to  reproach  them- 
"  felves  with,  could  not  be  prepared  for  it. — As  foon  as  we 
"  were  a  little  recovered  from  our  firft  terrors,  we  endeavor- 
ed  to  obey,  and  begged  they  would  indulge  us  by  retiring 
a  few  moments  till  X  had  put  my  Qlothes  onj  but  neither 
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my  embarrafTment,  nor  the  fcreams  of  the  child — neither  de- 
cency  nor  humanity,  could  prevail. — They  would  not  even 
"  permit  my  maid  to  enter  the  room ;  and,  amidft  this  fcene 
"  of  diforder,  I  was  obliged  to  drefs  myfelf  and  the  terrified 
"  infant. — When  this  unpleafant  tafk  was  finiflied,  a  general 
"  examination  of  our  houfe  and  papers  took  place,  and  lafted 
until  fix  in  the  evening:  nothing,  however,  tending  in  the 
remoteft  degree  to  criminate  us  was  found,  but  we  were 
"  neverthelefs  condusSled  toprifon,  ajid  God  knows  how  long 
we  are  likely  to  remain  here. — The  denunciation  againlt 
us  being  fecret,  and  not  being  able  to  learn  either  our  crime 
or  our  accufers,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  take  any  meafures 
^  for  our  enlargement.    We  cannot  defend  ourfelves  againfb 
"  a  charge  of  wiiich  we  ai*e  ignorant,  nor  combat  the  validi- 
*'  ty  of  a  witnefs,  who  is  not  only  allowed  to  remain  fecret, 
"  but  is  paid  perhaps  for  his  information.* 

"  We  moft  probably  owe  our  misfortune  to  fome  difcard- 
**  ed  fervant  or  perfonal  enemy,  for,  I  believe,  you  are  con- 
vinced  we  have  not  merited  it  either  by  our  difcourfe  or 
"  our  actions:  if  we  had,  the  charge  would  have  been  fpeci- 
"  fic;  but  we  have  reafon  to  imagine  it  is  nothing  more  than 
"  the  indeterminate  and  general  charge  of  being  ariftocrates, 
— I  did  not  fee  my  mother  or  fifter  ail  the  day  we  were  ar- 
*'  refted,  nor  till  the  evening  of  the  next:  the  one  was  engag- 
"  ed  perhaps  with  Rofme  and  the  Angsla^  who  were  indis- 
"  pofed,  and  the  other  would  not  forego  her  ufual  card-party. 
"  —Many  of  our  friends  likewife  have  forborne  to  approach 
us,  left  their  apparent  intercft  in  our  fate  fhould  mvolve 
themfelves ;  and  really  the  alarm  is  fo  general,  that  I  can, 
*'  without  much  effort,  forgive  them. 

"  You  will  be  pleafed  to  learn,  that  the  greatefl  civilities  I 
"  have  received  in  this  unpleafant  fituation,  have  been  from 
fome  of  your  countrymen,  who  are  our  fcjlow-prifoners; 
they  are  oiily  poor  failors,  but  they  are  truly  kind  and  at- 
tentive,  and  do  us  various  little  fcr vices  that  render  us  more 
comfortable  than  we  otherwife  Ihould  be;  for  we  have  no 
*'  fcrviiiits  here,  having  deemed  it  prudent  to  leave  them  to 
take  care  of  our  property. — The  fccoiKl  night  w.^  were 


♦  At  this  time  informers  were  paid  fi  om  fifty  to  an  hundred 
livres  for  each  accufation. 
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here,  thefe  good  creatures,  who  lodge  in  the  next  room, 
were  rather  merry,  and  awoke  the  child;  but  as  they  found, 
«  by  its  cries,  that  their  gaiety  had  occafioned  me  fome  trou- 
ble,  I  have  obferved  ever  fmce  that  they  walk  foftly,  and  a- 
void  making  the  leaft  noife,  after  the  little  prifoner  is  gone 
«<  to  reft. — believe  they  are  pleafed  with  me  becaufc  I  fpcak 
«  their  language,  and  they  are  ftiil  more  delighted  with  your 
«  voung  favorite,  who  is  fo  well  amufed,  that  he  begins  to 
forget  the  gloom  of  the  place,  which  at  firfl  terrihed  him 
"  extremely. 

"  One  of  our  companions  is  a  nonjuring  prieft,  who  has 
«  been  imprifoned  under  circumftances  which  make  me  al- 

moft  afhamed  of  my  country. — After  having  efcaped  from 
"  a  neighboring  department,  he  procured  himfeif  a  lodging  in 
«  this  town,  and  for  fometime  lived  very  peaceably,  till  a  wo- 
"  man,  who  fufpecSted  his  profeilion,  became  extremely  im- 

portunate  with  him  to  confefs  her.  The  poor  man,  for  fe- 
«  veral  days,  refufed,  telling  her,  that  he  did  not  conlider  him- 

feif  as  a  prieft,  nor  wiftied  to  be  known  as  fuch,  nor  to  in- 
"  tVinge  the  lav/  which  excluded  him. — The  woman,  how- 
"  ever,  ftill  continued  to  perfecute  him,  ailedging,  that  her 

confcience  was  diftreffed,  and  that  her  peace  depended  oa 
"  her  being  able  to  confefs  in  the  fight  way. — At  length  he 
"  fuffcred  himfeif  to  be  prevailed  upon — the  woman  receiv> 
"  ed  an  hundred  livres  for  informing  againft  him,  and,  per- 
"  haps,  the  prieft  will  be  condemned  to  the  Guillotine.* 

"  I  will  make  no  reflection  on  this  act,  nor  on  the  fyftera 
"  of  paying  informers — your  heart  will  already  ha\'e  antici- 
"  pated  all  i  could  fay.  1  will  only  add,  that  if  you  determine 
"  to  remain  in  France,  you  muft  obferve  a  degree  of  circum- 

fpeCtion  which  yoii  may  not  hitherto  have  thought  ncceffa- 

ry.  Do  not  depend  on  yaur  innocence,  nor  even  tiuft  to 
"  common  precautions — every  day  furnifhes  examples  that 
"  both  are  unavailing. — Adieu. — x\ly  hufband  offers  you  his 

refpects,  and  your  little  friend  embraces  you  fmcereiy.  As 
"  foon  as  any  change  in  our  favor  takes  place,  I  will  commu-. 

nicate  it  to  you;  but  you  had  better  not  venture  to  write. 
"  — I  entruft  this  to  Louifon's  mother,  who  is  going  through 


*  He  was  executed  feme  time  after. 
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"  Amiens,  as  it  would  be  unfafe  to  fend  it  by  the  pofl:,  

^  Again  adieu. 

«  Yours, 

^«  ADELAIDE  DE  " 


Amiens,  1793. 

IT  is  obfervable,  that  we  examine  lefs  fcrupuloufly  the  pre- 
tenlions  of  a  nation  to  any  particular  excellence,  than  we 
do  thofe  of  an  individual.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  probably, 
that  our  felf-love  is  as  much  gratified  by  admitting  the  one, 
as  in  rejecting  the  other. — When  we  allow  the  claims  of  a 
whole  people,  we  are  flattered  with  the  idea  of  being  above 
narrow  prejudices,  and  of  poflclling  an  enlarged  and  liberal 
mind;  but  if  a  fingle  individual  arrogate  to  himlelf  any  ex- 
elulive  fuperiority,  our  own  pride  immediately  becomes  op- 
pofcd  to  his,  and  we  feem  but  to  vindicate  our  judgment  in 
degrading  fuch  prefumption. 

1  can  conceive  no  other  caufes  for  our  having  fo  long  ac* 
quitfced  in  the  claims  of  the  French  to  pre-eminent  good- 
breeding,  in  an  age  when,  I  believe,  no  perfon  acquainted 
with  both  nations  can  difcover  any  thing  to  juftify  them..  If 
indeed  politenefs  confifted  in  the  repetition  of  a  certain  rou- 
tine of  phrafes,  unconne<5ted  with  the  mind  or  a6tion,  I  might 
be  obliged  to  decide  agalnft  our  country;  but  while  decency 
makes  a  part  of  good  manners,  or  feeling  is  preferable  to  a 
mechanical  jargon,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Englifh  have 
a  merit  more  than  they  have  hitherto  afcribed  to  themfelves. 
Do  not  fuppofe,  however,  that  I  am  going  to  difcarit  on  the 
old  imputations  of  "  French  flattery,"  and  "  French  inlin- 
"  cerity;'*  for  I  am  far  from  concluding  that  civil  behavior 
gives  one  a  right  to  expedl  kind  ofllices,  or  that  a  man  is  falfe 
becaufe  he  pays  a  compliment,  and  refufes  a  fervice:  I  only 
wifti  to  infer,  that  an  impertinence  is  not  lefs  an  imperti- 
nence becaufj  it  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  fet  of  words, 
and  that  a  people,  who  are  indelicate  to  excefs,  cannot  pro- 
perly be  denominated  "  a  polite  people." 

A  French  man  or  woman,  with  no  other  apology  than 
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«  per?nettez  moiy'*  will  take  a  book  out  of  your  hand,  look 
over  any  thing  you  are  reading,  and  afk  you  a  thoufand  ques- 
tions relative  to  your  moft  private  concerns — they  will  en- 
ter your  room,  even  your  bedchamber,  without  knocking, 
place  themfelves  between  you  and  the  fire,  or  take  hold  of 
your  clothes  to  guefs  what  they  coft;  and  they  deem  thefe 
acts  of  rudenefs  fufficiently  qualified  by  "  Je  demande  bien 
^  de  pardons,'' ■\ — They  are  fully  convinced  that  theEngiifh 
all  eat  with  their  knives;  and  I  have  often  heard  this  difcufs- 
cd  with  much  felf-complacence  by  thofe  who  ufually  fhared 
the  labors  of  the  repaft  between  a  fork  and  their  fingers.— i 
Our  cuftom  alfo  of  ufmg  water-glafles  after  dinner  is  an  ob- 
ject of  particular  cenfure;  yet  whoever  dines  at  a  French  ta- 
ble mull  frequently  obferve,  that  many  of  the  guefls  might 
benefit  by  fuch  ablutions,  and  their  napkins  always  teftify 
that  fomc  previous  application  would  be  by  no  means  fuper- 
fluous.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hearphyfical  de- 
rangements, diforders,  and  their  remedies,  expatiated  upon  by 
the  parties  concerned  amidft  a  room  full  of  people,  and  that 
with  fo  much  minutcnefs  of  defcription,  that  a  foreigner,  with- 
out being  very  faflidious,  is,  on  fome  occafions,  apt  to  feel 
very  unpleafuit  fympathies. — There  are  fcarcely  any  of  the 
ceremonies  of  a  lady's  toilette  more  a  myftery  to  one  fex  than 
the  other,  and  men  and  their  wives,  who  fcarcely  eat  at  the 
flime  table,  are,  in  this  refpecSt,  grofsly  familiar. — The  con- 
verfation,  in  mofl  focieties,  partakes  of  this  indecency,  and 
the  manners  of  an  Englifh  female  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
contaminated,  while  fhe  is  only  endeavoring  to  fuftcr,  with- 
out pain,  the  cuftoms  of  thofe  fhe  has  been  taught  to  conli- 
der  as  models  of  politenefs. 

Whether  you  examine  the  French  in  their  houfes  or  in 
public,  vou  are  every  where  flricken  with  the  the  fame  want 
of  delicacy,. propriety,  and  cleanlinefs.  The  flreets  are  moflly 
fo  filthy,  that  it  is  perilous  to  approach  the  walls.  I'he  in- 
fides  of  the  churches  are  often  difgufling,  in  fpite  of  the  ad- 
vertifements  that  are  placed  in  them  to  requefl  the  forbear- 
ance of  phthificai  perfons:  the  fervice  does  not  prevent  thofe 
who  attend  from  going  to  and  fro  with  the  fame  irreverence 


*    Give  me  leave.'*    f  "  I  aili  you  a  thoufand  pardons." 
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as  if  the  church  were  empty;  and,  in  the  mon:  folemn  part  of 
the  mafs,  a  woman  is  fuffercd  to  importune  you  for  a  Hardy 
as  the  price  of  the  chair  you  fit  on.~At  the  theatres  an  ac- 
tor or  a6lrefs  frequently  coughs  and  expectorates  on  the  ftage, 
in  a  manner  one  ftiould  think  highly  unpardonable  before 
one's  moft  intimate  friends  in  England,  though  this  habit  is 
very  common  to  all  the  French. — The  inns  abound  with  filth 
of  every  kind,  and,  though  the  owners  of  them  are  generally 
civil  enough,  their  notions  of  what  is  decent  are  fo  very  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  that  an  Englifh  traveller  is  not  foon  recon- 
ciled to  them. — In  fhort,  it  would  be  impollible  to  enumerate 
all,  that,  in  my  opinion,  excludes  the  French  from  the  charac- 
ter of  a  well-bred  people. — Swift,  who  feems  to  have  been 
gratified  by  the  contemplation  of  phyfical  impurity,  might 
have  done  the  fubje6l  juftice;  but,  I  confefs,  I  am  not  dis- 
pleafed  to  feel,  that,  after  my  long  and  frequent  refidences  in 
France,  I  am  ftill  unqualified. — So  little  are  thefe  people  fus- 
ceptible  of  delicacy,  propriety,  and  decency,  that  they  do  not 
even  ufe  the  words  in  the  fenfe  we  do,  nor  have  they  any  o- 
thers  expreflive  of  the  fame  meaning. 

But  if  they  be  deficient  in  the  external  forms  of  politenefs, 
they  are  infinitely  more  fo  in  that  politenefs  which  may  be 
called  mental. — The  fimple  and  unerring  rule  of  never  pre- 
ferring one's  felf,  is  to  them  more  difficult  of  comprehenfion 
than  the  moll  difficult  problem  in  Euclid:  in  fmall  things  as 
well  as  great,  their  own  intereff,  their  own  gratification,  is 
their  leading  principle;  and  the  cold  flexibility  which  enables 
them  to  clothe  this  felfifh  fyftcm  in  "  fair  forms,"  is  what 
they  call  politenefs. 

My  ideas  on  this  fubje£lare  not  recent,  but  they  occurred 
to  me  with  additional  force  on  the  peruHd  of  Mad.  de  B — ■ — 's 
letter. — The  behavior  of  fome  of  the  pooreft  and  leafl  inform- 
ed clafs  of  our  countrymen  forms  a  flriking  contrail:  with  that 
of  the  people  who  arrefted  her,  and  even  her  own  friends:  the 
unafFedted  attention  of  the  one,  and  the  brutality  and  negledl 
of  the  other,  are,  perhaps,  more  jull:  examples  Oi'  Englifh  and 
French  manners  than  you  may  have  hitherto  imagined. — I 
do  not,  however,  pretend  to  fay  that  the  latter  are  all  grofs 
and  brutal,  but  1  am  myfelf  convinced  that,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  they  are  an  unfeeling  people. 

I  beg  you  to  remember,  that  when  I  fpeak  of  the  difpoJI- 
tions  and  charaSier  of  the  French,  my  opinions  are  the  refult 
0^ general  obfervation,  and  arc  applicable  to  all  ranks;  but 
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when  my  remarks  are  on  habits  and  manners^  they  defcribt 
only  thole  clafles  which  are  properly  called  the  nation.  The 
higher  noblejje^  and  thofu  attached  to  courts,  fo  nearly  refem- 
ble  each  other  in  all  countries,  that  they  are  neceflariiy  ex- 
cepted in  thefe  delineations,  which  are  intended  to  mark  the 
diftinguifhing  features  of  a  people  at  large;  for,  afl'uredly, 
when  the  French  afiert,  and  their  neighbors  repeat,  that  they 
are  a  polite  nation,  it  is  not  meant  that  thofe  who  have  im- 
portant offices  or  dignified  appellations  are  polite:  they  found 
their  claims  on  their  fuperiority  as  a  people,  and  it  is  in  this 
light  I  confider  them.  My  examples  are  chiefly  drawn,  not 
from  the  very  inferior,  nor  from  the  moft  eminent  ranks ;  nei- 
ther from  the  retailer  of  a  fhop,  nor  ths  claimant  of  a  tahou" 
ret^^  or  Ics  gr amies  ou  petit es  entrees y  but  from  the  gentry, 
thofe  of  eafy  fortunes,  merchants,  &c. — in  faCt,  from  people 
of  that  degree' which  it  would  be  fair  to  cite  as  what  may  be 
called  genteel  fociety  in  England. 

This  ceflation  of  intercourfe  with  our  country  difpirits  me, 
and,  as  it  will  probably  continue  fome  time,  I  fhall  amufe 
myfelf  by  noting  more  particularly  the  little  occurrences  which 
may  not  reach  your  public  prints,  but  which  tend  more  than 
great  events  to  mark  both  the  fpirit  of  the  government  and 
that  of  the  people. — Perhaps  you  may  be  ignorant  that  the 
prohibition  of  the  Englifh  mails  was  not  the  confequence  of 
a  decree  of  the  Convention,  but  a  llmple  order  of  its  Com- 
millioners;  and  I  have  fome  reafon  to  think  that  even  they 
adted  at  the  inftigation  of  an  individual  who  harbors  a  mean 
and  pitiful  diflike  to  England  and  its  inhabitants. 

Yours,  kc. 


»  The  tahouret  was  a  ftool  allowed  to  the  Ladies  of  the 
Court  particularly  diftinguiflied  by  rank  or  favor,  when  in 
prefence  of  the  Royal  Family. — **  Les  entrees'^  gave  a  familiar 
accefs  to  the  King  and  Queen. 
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May  i8,  1793. 

N'  EA'R  fix  weeks  ago  a  decree  was  paffed  by  the  Con- 
vention, obliging  all  ftrangers,  who  had  not  purchafed 
national  property,  or  who  did  not  cxercife  fome  prdfeflion,  to 
pvc  fecurity  to  the  amount  of  half  their  fuppofed  fortune, 
and  under  thefe  conditions  they  were  to  receive  a  certificate, 
allowing  them  to  refide,  and  were  promifed  the  proteilion  of 
the  laws.— ^The  adminiftrators  of  the  departments,  who  per- 
ceive that  they  become  odious  by  executing  the  decreed  of  the 
Convention,  begin  t6  relax  much  of  their  diligence,  and  it  iS 
not  till  long  after  a  law  is  pronlulgated,  arid  their  perfonal  fear 
Operates  as  a  ftimulant,  that  they  ferioufly  enforce  Obedience 
to  thefe  mandates.—This  morningi  however,  we  were  fum- 
moned  by  the  Committee  of  our  feclion  (or  ward)  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  decree^  and  had  I  beeii  di- 
rected only  by  my  own  judgment,  I  fhould  haVe  givert  the 
preference  to  an  immediate  returrl  td  England;  but  Mrs. 

D  is  yet  ill,  ^nd  JVln  D        is  difpofed  to  continue. — 

In  vairi  have  I  quoted  "  how  fickle  France  was  branded 
*midft  the  nations  of  the  earth  for  perfidy  and  breach  of  pub- 
lie  faith;"  in  vain  have  I  reafdned  upon  the  injuftice  of  a 
government  that  firft  allured  ftrangers  to  remain  by  infidious 
ufters  of  protection,  and  ndw  fubjecls  them  to  conditions 
which  many  may  find  it  difficult  to  fubfcribe  to :  Mr.  D— 
wifhes  to  fee  oUr  fituation  in  the  moft  favorable  point  of  view: 
he  argiieS  Upon  the  ?nordl  ifHpoJJibility  of  our  being  liable  to 
any  inconvenience^  and  perfifts  in  believing  that  one  govern- 
ment may  act  with  treachery  towards  another^  yet,  diftinguifh- 
ing  between  falfehood  and  meannefsj  maintain  its  faith  with 
individuals— ^in  fhort^  we  have  concluded  a  fort  of  treaty,  by 
which  we  are  bound,  under  the  forfeiture  Of  a  large  fum,  to 
behave  peaceably,*  and  fubmit  to  the  laws:  The  government 
in  return,  empowers  us  to  refide^  and  promifes  protection  and 
hofpitality. 

It  is  to  be  dbfertred^  that  the  fpirit  of  this  regiilatlon  de- 
f)cnds  upon  thofe  it  effects  producing  fix  witnelies  of  their 
"  civifmei''*  yet  fo  litde  intereft  do  the  people  take  on  thefe 

X 


•  Thougli  the  meaning  of  this  word  is  oljvioils,  we  have  no 
cJne  that  is  exadtly  fynonymou;  to  it.    The  Convention  iiueni 
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occafions,  that  our  witneflfes  were  neighbors  we  had  fcarcefy 
ever  feen,  and  even  one  was  a  man  who  happened  to  be  eaf«w 
jilly  paffing  by.  Thefe  Committees,  which  form  the  laft  link 
of  a  chain  of  defpotifm,  are  compofed  of  low  tradefmen  and 
day-laborers,  with  an  attorney,  or  fome  perfon  that  can  read 
and  write,  at  their  head,  as  Prefident.  Priefts  and  nobles,  with 
all  that  are  related,  or  anywife  attached  to  them,  are  exclud- 
ed by  the  law ;  and  it  is  underftood  that  true  fans-culottes  on- 
ly fliould  be  admitted. 

With  aH  thefe  precautions,  the  indifference  and  hatred  of 
the  people  to  their  governnient  are  fo  general,  that,  perhaps^ 
there  are  few  places  where  this  regulation  is  executed  fo  as 
to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  the  jealous  tyranny  that  conceived 
it.  The  members  of  thefe  Committees  feem  to  exait  no  far- 
ther compliances  than  fuch  as  are  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the 
mere  form  of  the  proceeding,  and  to  fecure  themfelves  from 
the  imputation  of  difobedience;  and  are  very  little  concerned 
whether  the  real  defign  of  the  legiflature  be  accomplifhed  or 
not. — This  negligence,  or  ill-will,  which  prevails  in  various 
inftances,  tempers,  in  fome  degree,  the  effects  of  that  reftlefs 
fufpicion  which  is  the  ufual  concomitant  of  an  uncertain,  but 
arbitrary,  power.  The  affections  or  prejudices  thatfurround 
a  throne,  by  enfuring  the  fafety  of  the  Monarch,  engage  him 
to  clemency,  and  the  laws  of  a  mild  goverment  are,  for  the 
moft  part,  enforced  with  exa6l:nefs ;  but  a  new  and  precari- 
ous authority,  which  neither  impofes  on  the  underftanding 
nor  interefts  the  heart,  which  is  fupported  only  by  a  palpable 
and  unadorned  tyranny,  is,  in  its  nature,  fevere,  and  it  be- 
comes the  common  caufe  of  the  people  to  countera61:  the  mea- 
fures  of  a  defpotifm  which  they  are  unable  to  refift. — This 
(as  I  have  before  had  occafion  to  obferve)  renders  the  con- 
dition of  the  French  lefs  infupportable,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
fufficient  to  banifh  the  fears  of  a  ftranger  who  has  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  look  for  fecurity,  not  from  a  relaxation  or  dis- 
regard of  the  laws,  but  from  their  efficacy;  not  from  the  cha- 
racters of  thofe  who  execute  them,  but  from  the  rectitude 
with  which  they  are  formed. — What  would  you  think  in 
England,  if  you  were  obliged  to  contemplate  with  dread  the 


by  it  an  attachment  to  their  government :  but  the  people  dd 
not  trouble  themfelves  about  the  meaning  of  words— they  mea* 
fure  their  unwilling  obedience  by  the  letter* 
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the  three  branches  of  your  iegiflature,  and  depend  for  the  pro- 
tc6lion  of  your  perfon  and  property  on  foldiers  and  confta- 
bles  ?  Yet  fuch  is  nearly  the  ftate  we  are  in ;  and  indeed  a 
fyftem  of  injuftice  and  barbariftn  gains  ground  fo  faft,  that 
almoft  any  apprehenfion  is  juftified.— The  Tribunal  Revo- 
lutionnaire  has  already  condemned  a  fervant  maid  for  her  po« 
litical  opinions;  and  one  of  the  Judges  of  this  tribunal  lately 
introduced  a  man  to  the  Jacobins,  with  high  panegyrics,  be- 
caufe,  as  he  allcdged,  he  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  con- 
demnation of  a  criminal.  The  fame  Judge  likewife  apologiz- 
ed for  having  as  yet  fent  but  a  fmall  number  to  the  Guillo- 
tine, and  promifes,  that,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  a  "  Bris" 
fatirC^  before  him,  he  will  (how  him  no  mercy. 

When  the  minifter  of  public  juftice  thus  avows  himfelf 
the  agent  of  a  party,  a  government,  however  recent  its  for- 
mation, muft  be  far  advanced  in  depravity ;  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  thofe  who  are  the  interpreters  of  the  law  has  ufually 
been  the  laft  effort  of  expiring  power. 

My  friends,  Monf.  and  Mad.  de  B  ,  are  releafed  from 

their  confinement;  not  as  you  might  expe6l,  by  proving  their 
innocence,  but  by  the  efforts  of  an  individual,  who  had  more 
weight  than  their  accufer;  and,  far  from  obtaining  fatisfaCf 
tion  for  the  injury  they  have  received,  they  are  obliged  to  acr- 
ccpt  as  a  favor  the  liberty  they  were  deprived  of  by  malice 
and  injuftice.— They  will,  moft  probably,  never  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  nature  of  the  charges  brou2;ht  againft  them;  and 
their  accufer  will  efcape  with  impunity,  and,  perhaps,  meet 
with  reward. 

All  the  French  papers  are  filled  with  defcriptions  of  the 
enthufiafm  with  which  the  yowng  men  ftart  to  arms"  [Os- 
fian]  at  the  voice  of  their  country;  yet  it  is  very  certain,  that 
this  enthufiafm  is  of  fo  fubtle  and  aerial  a  form  as  to  be  per- 
ceivable only  to  thofe  who  are  interefted  in  difcovering  it. — 
In  fome  places  thefe  enthufiaftic  warriors  continue  to  hide 
themfelves — .from  others  they  are  efcorted  to  the  place  of  their 
(leftination  by  nearly  an  equal  number  of  dragoons;  and  no 
one,  1  believe,  who  can  procure  money  to  pay  a  fubftitute,  is 
difpofed  to  go  himfelf.  This  is  fufficiently  proved  by  the  fums 
demanded  by  thole  who  engage  as  fubftitutes:  laft  year  from 
three  to  five  hundred  livres  was  given;  at  prefent  no  one  will 
take  hfs  than  eight  hundred  or  a  thoufand,  bchdes  being  fur- 
jiiftied  with  clothes,  &c.  The  only  real  volunteers  are  the 
fons  of  ariftocratcs,  and  the  relations  of  emigrants,  who.  fa  - 
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crificing  their  principles  to  their  fears,  hope,  by  enlifting  in 
the  army,  to  protect  their  eftates  and  families:  thofe  likewife 
who  have  lucrative  employments,  and  are  afraid  of  lofmj 
them,  affect  great  zeal,  and  expert  to  purchafe  impunity  for 
civil  peculation  at  home,  by  the  military  fervices  of  their  chil- 
dren abroad. 

This,  1  aflure  you,  is  the  real  ftate  of  that  enthufiafm  which 
pccafions  fuch  an  expenfe  of  eloquence  to  our  gazette-writ- 
ers j  but  thefe  fallacious  accounts  are  not  like  the  ephemera^ 
deceits  of  your  party  prints  in  England,  the  efFe6l  of  which 
is  deftroyed  in  a  few  hours  by  an  oppofite  alTertion. — :None. 
here  are  bold  enough  to  contradi(Si:  what  their  fovereio;ns  would 
ham  believed;  and  a  town  or  diftri^l,  driven  almoft  to  revolt 
by  the  prefent  fyftem  of  recruiting,  confents  very  willingly 
to  be  defcribed  as  marching  to  the  frontiers  with  martial  ar- 
dor, and  burning  to  combat  les  ejclaves  des  tyrans  /  By  thefe 
artifices,  one  department  is  milled  with  regard  to  the  difpofi- 
tions  of  another,  and  if  they  do  not  excite  to  emulation,  the)', 
atleaft,  reprefs  by  fear;  and  probably,  many  are  reduced  to 
iubmillion,  who  would  refift,  were  they  not  doubtful  of  the 
fupport  and  union  of  their  neighbors.— — -Every  poffible 
precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  any  connexion  between  the 
different  departments—people  who  are  not  known  cannot 
obtain  paffports  without  the  recommendation  of  two  houfe- 
keepers— you  muft  give  an  account  of  the  bufmefs  you  go 
upon,  of  the  carriage  you  mean  to  travel  in,  whether  it  has 
two  wheels  or  four;  all  of  which  muft  be  fpecified  in  your 
palTport;  and  you  cannot  fend  your  baggage  from  one  town 
to  another  without  the  rifk  of  having  it  fearched. — All  thefe 
things  are  fo  difgufting  and  troublcfome,  that  I  begin  to  be 
quite  of  a  different  opinion  from  Brutus,  and  fnould  certain- 
ly prefer  being  a  flave  among  a  free  people,  than  thus  be  tor- 
mented with  the  recolledlion  that  I  am  a  native  of  England 
in  a  land  of  flavery. — Whatever  litjerty  the  French  might 
have  acquired  by  their  firft  revolution,  it  is  now  much  like  • 
Sir  John  Cutler's  v/orfted  ftockings,  fo  torn,  and  worn,  and 
difguifed  by  patchings  and  mendings,  that  the  original  tex- 
ture is  not  difcoverable.  - 


Yours,  &c. 
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June  3,  1793. 

WE  have  been  three  days  without  receiving  newfpapers ; 
but  we  learn  from  the  reports  of  the  courier,  that  the 
Brijfotins  are  overthrown,  that  many  of  them  have  been  ar- 
^efted,  and  feveral  efcaped  to  raife  adherents  in  the  depart- 
ments.—I,  however,  doubt  much  if  their  fucccfs  will  be  very 
general :  the  people  have  little  preference  between  Brillot  and 
Marat,  Condorcet  and  Robefpierre,  and  are  not  greatly  foli- 
citous  about  the  names  or  even  principles  of  thofe  who  go- 
vern them — they  are  not  yet  accuftomed  to  take  that  lively 
intereft  in  public  events  which  is  the  efFedl  of  a  popular  con- 
ftitution. — -In  England  everything  is  a  fubjc£l  of  debate  and 
conteft,  but  here  they  wait  in  filence  the  refult  of  any  politi- 
cal meafure  or  party  difputej  and,  without  entering  into  the 
merits  of  the  caufe,  adopt  whatever  is  fuccefsful.    While  the 
King  was  yet  alive,  the  news  of  Paris  was  eagerly  fought  af- 
ter, and  every  diforder  of  the  metropolis  created  much  alarm: 
but  one  would  almoft  fuppofe  that  even  curiofity  had  ceafed 
at  his  death,  for  1  have  obferyed  no  fubfequent  event  (except 
the  defe(Stion  of  Dumouriez)  make  any  very  ferious  impres- 
flon.  We  hear,  therefore,  with  great  compofure,  the  prefent 
triumph  of  the  more  violent  republicans,  and  fufFer,  without 
impatience,  this  interregnum  of  news,  which  is  to  continue 
until  the  Convention  fhall  have  determined  in  what  manner 
jthe  intelligence  of  their  proceedings  fhall  be  related  to  the  de- 
partments. 

The  great  folicitude  of  the  people  is  now  rather  about  their 
fhyf»€al  exiftence  than  their  political  one— provifions  are  be- 
come enormoufly  dear,  and  bread  very  fcarce :  our  fervants 
often  wait  two  hours  at  the  baker's,  and  then  return  without 
bread  for  breakfaft.  I  hope,  however,  the  fcarcity  is  rather 
artificiaJ  than  real.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned 
by  the  unwillingnefs  of  the  farmers  to  fell  their  corn  for  pa- 
per.— Some  meafures  have  been  adopted  with  an  intention  of 
remedying  this  evil,  though  the  origin  of  it  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  decrees.  It  originates  in  that  diftruft  of  government 
which  reconciles  one  part  of  the  community  to  Itarving  the 
other,  under  the  idea  of  felf-prcfervation. — While  every  in- 
dividual perfifts  in  eftablifhing  it  as  a  maxim,  that  any  thing 
is  better  than  aflignats,  wc  muft  expedt  that  all  things  will 
be  difficult  to  procure,  aiid  will,  of  courfe,  bear  a  high  price. 
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I  fear,  all  the  empyriciftn  of  the  legiflature  cannot  produce  a 
noftrum  for  this  want  oF  faith.  Dragoons  and  penal  laws 
only  "  linger,  and  linger  it  out  j"  the  difeafe  is  incurable. 

My  friends,  Monf.  and  Mad.  de  B-  by  way  of  confo- 

lation  for  their  imprifonment,  now  find  themfelves  on  the  lift 
of  emigrants,  though  they  have  never  been  a  fingle  day  abfent 
from  their  own  province,  or  from  places  of  refidence  where 
they  are  well  known.  But,  that  they  may  not  murmur  at  this 
injuftice,  the  municipality  have  accompanied  their  names  with 
tliofe  of  others  who  have  not  even  been  abfent  from  the  town, 
and  of  one  gentleman  in  particular,  who,  I  believe,  may  have 
been  feen  on  the  ramparts  every  day  for  thefe  feven  years, — . 
T]iis  may  appear  to  you  only  very  abfurd,  and  you  may  ima- 
gine the  confequences  eafi]y  pbviated ;  yet  thefe  miftakes  arc 
the  efFe(5l  of  private  malice,  and  fubjeit  the  perfons  affedied 
by  them  to  an  infinity  of  expenfe  and  trouble,  They  are  obli- 
ged, in  order  to  avert  the  confifcation  of  their  property,  to 
appear  in  every  part  of  the  republic  where  they  have  polTes- 
fions,  with  atteftations  of  their  conftant  refidence  in  France, 
and,  perhaps,  fuffer  a  thoufand  mortifications  from  the  official 
ignorance  and  brutality  of  the  perfons  to  whom  they  apply. 
No  remedy  lies  againft  the  authors  of  thefe  vexations,  and  the 
fufFerer  who  is  prudent  fears  even  to  complain. 

I  have,  in  a  former  letter,  noticed  the  great  number  of  beg- 
gars that  fwarm  at  Arras  :  they  are  not  lefs  numerous  at  A- 
miens,  though  of  a  different  defcription — they  are  neither  fo 
difgufting,  nor  fo  wretched;  but  are  much  more  importunate 
and  infolent — they  plead  neither  ficknefs  nor  infirmity ;  and 
are,  for  the  moft  part,  able  and  healthy.  How  fo  many  peo- 
ple fbould  beg  by  profeffion,  in  a  large  manufacturing  town, 
it  is  diiricult  to  conceive  ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  caufe^  I 
am  tempted  to  believe  the  effeSf  has  fome  influence  on  the 
manners  of  the  mhabitants  of  Amiens.  I  have  ieen  no  town 
in  France  fo  remarkable  for  ^  rude  and  unfeeling  behavior : 
and  it  is  not  fanciful  to  conjecture,  that  the  multitude  of  poor 
may  tend  in  part  to  occafion  it.  The  conftant  view  of  a  fort 
of  mifery  that  excites  little  compafiion,  of  an  intrufive  necefii- 
ty  whicih  one  is  more  defirous  to  repuife  than  to  relieve,  can- 
not but  render  the  heart  callous,  and  the  manners  harfh.  The 
fivarice  of  commerce^  which  is  here  unaccompanied  by  its  li-^, 
berality,  is  glad  to  confound  real  diftrefs  with  voluntary  and 
idle  ijidigence,  till,  in  time,  an  abfence  of  feeling  becomes  part 
pf  the  character  i  and  the  conftant  habit  of  petulant  refufals. 
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Of  of  acceding  more  from  fatigue  than  benevolence,  has,  per- 
haps, a  fimilar  efFe6l:  on  the  voice,  gefture,  and  external. 

This  place  has  been  fo  often  vifited  by  thofe  who  d^fcribe 
better  than  myfelf,  that  I  have  thought  it  unnccefl'ary  to  men- 
tion public  buildings,  or  any  thing  equally  obvious  to  the  tra- 
veller or  the  refident.  The  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  cathe- 
dral have  been  celebrated  for  ages,  and  I  only  remind  you  of 
It  to  indulge  my  national  vanity  in  the  reflecSlion  that  one  of 
the  moft  fplendid  monuments  of  Gothic  architedlure  in 
France,  is  the  work  of  our  Englifh  anceftors.  The  edifice 
is  in  perfc6!:  prefervation ;  and  the  hand  of  power  has  not  yet 
ventured  to  appropriate  the  plate  or  ornaments  ;  but  this  for- 
bearance vi^ill  moft  probably  give  way  to  temptation  and  im- 
punity. The  Convention  will  refpect  ancient  prejudices  no 
longer  than  they  fuppofe  the  people  have  courage  to  defend 
fhem ;  and  the  latter  feem  fo  entirely  fubdued,  that,  however 
they  may  murmur,  I  do  not  think  any  ferious  refiftance  is  to  be 
expedted  from  them  even  in  behalf  of  the  relics  of  St.  Firmin.* 
The  buft  of  Henrys  the  Fourrh,  which  was  a  prefent  from  the 
Monarch  himfelf,  is  banifhed  the  town-houfe,  where  it  was 
formerly  placed;  though,  I  hope,  fome  royalift  has  taken  pos- 
feflion  of  it,  and  depofited  it  in  fafety  till  better  times.  This 
once  popular  Prince  is  now  aflbciated  with  Nero  and  Caligu- 
la, and  it  is  "  leze  nation'''  to  fpeak  of  him  to  a  thorougii  re- 
publican. I  know  not  if  the  French  had,  before  the  revolu- 
tion, reached  the  acme  of  perfection ;  but  they  have  certainly- 
been  rctrogading  very  faft  fince.  Every  thing  that  ufed  to 
create  fondnefs  and  veneration  is  defpifed  ;  and  things  are  e- 
fteemed  only  in  proportion  as  they  are  worthlefs.  Perhaps 
the  buft  of  Robefpierre  may  one  day  replace  that  of  Henry 
the  Fourth ;  and,  to  fpeak  in  the  ftile  of  an  eaftern  epiftle, 
*  what  can  I  fay  more  r" 

Should  you  ever  travel  this  way  with  Gray  in  your  hand, 
you  will  look  for  the  Urfuline  convent,  and  regret  the  paint- 
ings he  mentions  :  but  you  may  recolletSl:,  for  your  confola- 
tion,  that  they  are  merely  pretty,  and  remarkable  only  for  be- 
ing the  work  of  one  of  the  nuns. — Gray,  who  feeins  to  have 
had  that  enthufiaftic  refpe6l  for  religious  orders  common  to 


*  St.  Firmin,  the  patron  of  Amiens,  where  he  is,  in  many  of 
the  ilrects,  reprefented  with  Iiis  head  in  his  hand. 
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young  minds,  admired  them  on  this  account :  and  numbers 
of  Englifli  travellers  have,  I  dare  fay,  prepoflelTed  by  fuch  aii 
authority,  experienced  the  fame  disappointment  I  myfelf  felt 
on  vifiting  the  Urfuline  church.  Many  of  the  chapels  belong- 
ing to  thefe  communities,  were  very  Ihowy,  and  mtich  deco- 
rated with  gilding  ai.'d  fculpture  ;  fome  of  them  are  fold  for  a 
mere  trifle,  but  the  greateft  part  are  filled  with  corn  and  fo- 
rage, and  on  the  door  is  infcribed  "  Magazin  des  dr7nees.'^ — > 
The  change  is  almoft  incredible  to  thofe  who  remember,  that 
lefs  than  four  years  ago  the  Catholic  religion  was  ftri6tly  prac- 
tifed,  and  the  violation  of  thefe  fancStuaries  deemed  facrilegious. 
Our  great  hiftorian  [Gibbon]  might  well  fay  "  the  influence 
«  of  fuperftition  is  fluctuating  and  precarious;**  though,  iri 
the  prefent  inftance,  it  has  rather  been  reftrained  than  fubdu- 
ed;  and  the  people,  who  have  not  been  convinced,  but  inti- 
midated, fecretly  lament  thefe  innovations^  and^  perhaps,  re- 
proach themfelves  confcicntioufly  with  their  fubmiflion. 

YourSi 


June  to,  iy^ji 

MERCIER,  in  his  Tableau  de  Parlsj  notices,  on  feve- 
ral  occafions,  the  little  public  fpirit  exifling  among  his 
countrymen ;  it  is  alfo  obfervablcj  that  many  of  the  laws  and 
cuftoms  prefume  on  this  deficiency,  and  the  name  of  republi- 
cans has  by  no  means  altered  that  cautious  difpofition,  which 
makes  the  French  confider  either  misfortunes  or  benefits  on- 
ly as  their  perfonal  interefl  is  afFe6led  by  them.  1  am  juft 

returned  from  a  vifit  to  Abbeville,  where  we  were  much  a- 
larmed,  on  Sunday,  by  a  fire  at  the  Paraclete  convent.  The 
tocfm  rang  great  part  of  the  day,  and  the  principal  flreet  of  the 
town  was  in  danger  of  being  defliroyed.  In  fuch  circumftan- 
Ges,  you  will  fuppofe,  that  people  of  all  ranks  eagerly  crouded 
to  offer  their  fervice,  and  endeavor  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  faf 
terrible  a  calamity.  By  no  means — the  gates  of  the  town  were 
fhut  to  prevent  its  entire  evacuation,  many  hid  themfelves  irt 
garrets  and  cellars,  and  dragoons  patrolled  the  ftreets,  and  e- 
Yen  entered  the  houfes,  to  force  theinhabitants  to  aflifi  in  pro- . 
curing  water  ;  while  the  confternation,  ufually  the  effe(Sfc  of 
fuch  accidents,  was  only  owing  to  the  fear  of  being  obliged 
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to  aid  the  fufFerers.  This  employment  of  military  coercion 
for  what  humanity  alone  fhould  ui61:ate,  is  not  afcribable  to 
the  principles  of  the  prefent  government — it  was  the  fame  be- 
fore the  revolution,  (except  that  the  agents  of  the  ancient  fys- 
tem  were  not  fo  brutal  and  defpotic  as  the  foldiers  of  the  re- 
public,) and  compullion  was  always  deemed  neceffary,  where 
there  was  no  ftimulant  but  the  general  intereft. 

In  England,  at  any  alarm  of  the  fort,  all  diftinclionof  ranks 
is  forgotten,  and  every  one  is  folicitous  to  contribute  as  much 
as  he  is  able,  to  tlie  fafety  of  his  fellow-citizens  and,  fo  far 
from  an  armecJ  force  being  requifite  to  procure  affiflance,  the 
greatcft  difficulty  is  to  reprefs  the  too  officious  zeal  of  the 
croud.  I  do  not  pretend  to  account  for  this  national  difparity, 
but  I  fear  what  a  French  gentleman  once  faid  to  me  of  the  Pa- 
rillans,  is  applicable  to  the  general  character,  lis  font  tons 
egoi/Jes^^'*  and  they  would  not  do  a  benevolent  adtion  at  the 
rillc  of  foiling  a  coat  or  tearing  a  rulfle, 

Diflruft  of  the  affignats,  and  fcarcity  of  bread,  have  occa- 
Honed  a  law  to  oblige  the  farmers,  in  every  part  of  the  repub- 
lic, to  fell  their  corn  at  a  certain  price,  infinitely  lower  than 
what  they  have  exafted  for  fome  months  paft.  The  confe- 
quence  of  this  was,  that,  on  the  fucceeding  market  days,  no 
corn  came  to  market,  and  detachments  of  dragoons  are  obli- 
ged to  fcour  the  country  to  preferve  us  from  a  famine.  If  it 
did  not  convey  an  idea  both  of  the  defpotifm  and  want  with 
which  the  nation  is  afflitSled,  one  fliould  beamufed  by  the  lu- 
dicrous figures  of  the  farmers,  who  enter  the  town  preceded 
by  foldiers,  and  repofing  v/ith  doleful  vifages  on  their  facks  of 
wheat.  Sometimes  you  fee  a  couple  of  dragoons  leading  in 
triumph  an  old  woman  and  an  afs,  who  follow,  v/ith  Imgering 
fteps,  their  military  conductors  ;  and  the  very  afs  feems  to 
l}'mpathize  with  his  miftrefs  on  the  difafter  of  felling  her  corn 
at  a  reduced  price,  and  for  paper,  when  ftie  had  hoped  to 
hoard  it  until  a  counter-revolution  fhould  bring  back  gold 
and  filver. 

The  farmers  are  now,  perhaps,  the  greatefl  ariftocrates  in 
the  countiy ;  but,  as  both  their  patriotifm  and  their  ariflocra- 
C7  have  been  a  mere  calculation  of  intereil,  the  fcverity  ex- 

Y 


*     They  are  all  felfifhl'^ 
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crcifed  on  their  avarice  is  not  much  to  be  regretted.  The  o- 
riginal  fault  is,  however,  in  an  ufurped  government,  which 
mipires  no  confidence,  and  which,  to  fupply  an  adminiftration> 
lavifh  beyond  all  example,  has  been  obliged  to  ifl'ue  fuch  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  paper  as  nearly  deftroys  its  credit.  In 
political,  as  in  moral,  vices,  the  firft  always  neceflitates  a  fe- 
cond,.  and  thefe  muft  Itill  be  fuftained  by  others  i  until,  at 
length,  the  very  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong,  becomes  impair- 
ed, and  the  latter  is  not  only  preferred  from  habit,  but  from 
choice. 

Thus  the  arbitrary  emiflion  of  paper  has  been  necefiarily 
followed  by  ftill  more  arbitrary  decrees  to  fupport  it.  For 
inftance — the  people  have  been  obliged  to  fell  their  corn  at  a 
ftated  price,  which  has  again  been  the  fource  of  various  and 
general  vexations.  The  farmers,  irritated  by  this  meafure, 
concealed  their  grain,  or  fold  it  privately,  rather  than  bring 
it  to  market.  Hence,  fome  were  fupplied  with  bread,  and 
others  abfolutely  in  want  of  it.  This  was  remedied  by  the 
interference  of  the  military,  and  a  general  fearch  for  corn  has 
taken  place  in  all  houfes  without  exception,  in  order  to  difco- 
ver  if  any  was  fecreted  ;  even  our  bedchambers  were  examin- 
ed on  this  occailon :  but  we  begin  to  be  fo  accuftomed  to  the 
vifite  domiciliaire^  that  we  find  ourfelves  fuddenly  furround- 
ed  by  the  Garde  Nationale^  without  being  greatly  alarmed, 
I  know  not  how  your  Englifh  patriots,  who  are  fo  enamoured 
of  French  liberty,  yet  thimder  with  the  whole  force  of  their 
eloquence  againft  the  ingrefs  of  an  excifeman  to  a  tobacco 
warehoufe,  would  reconcile  this  domeftic  inquifition ;  for  the 
municipalities  here  violate  your  tranquillity  in  this  manner 
under  any  pretext  they  choofe,  and  that  too  with  an  arm- 
ed cortege  fufficient  to  undertake  the  fiege  of  your  houfe  in 
form. 

About  fifteen  departments  are  in  infurre<5tion,  oftenfibly 
in  behalf  of  the  expelled  Deputies  ;  but  I  believe  I  am  au- 
thorifed  in  faying,  it  is  by  no  means  the  defire  of  the  people  at 
large  to  interfere.  All  who  are  capable  of  reflection  confider 
the  difpute  merely  as  a  family  quarrel^  and  are  not  partial  e- 
nough  to  either  party  to  adopt  its  caufe.  The  troops  they 
have  already  ralfed,  have  been  colledted  by  the  pcrfonal  in- 
tereft  of  the  members  who  contrived  to  efcape,  or  by  an  at- 
tempt of  a  few  of  the  royalifts  to  make  one  half  of  the  fadion 
fubfervient  to      deft/udtion  of  the  other.   If  you  judge  of 
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the  principles  of  the  nation  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  Foederalifts,* 
and  the  fuperiority  of  the  Convention,  you  will  be  extremely 
deceived;  for  it  is  demonftrable,  that  neither  the  moft  zeal- 
ous partizans  of  the  ancient  fylkm,  nor  thofc  of  the  abolifhed 
conftitution,  have  taken  anylhare  in  the  difpute;  and  the  de- 
partments moft  notorioufly  ariftocratic,  have  all  fignified  their 
adherence  to  the  proceedings  of  the  AlTembly.  Thofe  who 
would  gladly  take  an  aftive  part  in  endeavoring  to  eftablifh  a 
good  government,  are  averfe  from  rifking  their  lives  and  pro- 
perties in  the  caufe  of  Briflbt  or  Condorcet.  At  Amiens, 

where  almoft  every  individual  is  an  ariftocrate,  the  fugitire 
Deputies  could  not  procure  the  leaft  encouragement ;  but  the 
town  would  have  received  Dumouriez,  and  proclaimed  the 
King,  without  oppofition.  But  this  fchifm  in  the  legiflature 
is  confidered  as  a  mere  conteft  of  banditti,  about  the  divifion 
of  fpoil,  not  calculated  to  excite  an  intereft  in  thofe  they  have 
plundered  and  oppreifed. 

The  royal ifts  who  have  been  fo  miftaken  as  to  make  any 
effort  on  this  occafion,  will,  I  fear,  fall  a  facrifice,  having  a£l- 
cd  for  the  moft  part  without  union  or  concerts  and  their 
jundlion  with  the  Deputies  renders  them  fufpicious,  if  not  o- 
dious,  to  their  own  party.  The  extreme  difficulty,  likewife, 
of  communication  between  the  departments,  and  the  ftrict 
watch  obferved  over  all  travellers,  form  another  obftacle  to 
the  fuccefs  of  any  attempt  at  prefent;  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
only  hope  of  deliverance  for  the  French,  feems  to  reft  upon 
the  allied  armies  and  the  infurgents  of  La  Vendee. 

When  1  fay  this,  I  do  not  alfert  from  prejudices,  which  of- 
ten deceive,  nor  from  conjecture,  that  is  always  fallible;  but 
from  unexceptionable  information — from  an  intercourfe  with 


♦  On  the  31ft  of  May  and  2d  of  June,  the  Convention,  who 
had  been  for  feme  months  ftruggling  with  the  Jacobins  and  the 
municipality  of  Paris,  was  furrounded  by  an  armed  force  :  the 
moft  moderate  of  the  Deputies  (thofe  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
.of  Briflbtins,)  were  either  menaced  into  a  compliance  with  the 
meafures  of  theoppofite  fadion,  or  arretted  ;  others  took  flight, 
and,  by  reprefenting  the  violence  and  flavery  in  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Convention  was  holden,  excited  fome  of  the  de- 
partments to  take  arms  in  their  favoi-.  This  conteft,  during 
its  ftiort  exiftence,  was  called  the  war  of  the  Fa>deralifts.  The 
refuit  is  well  known. 
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various  ranks  of  people,  and  a  minute  obfervance  of  all.  I 
have  fcarceJy  met  with  a  fmgle  perfon  who  does  not  relate  the 
progrefs  of  the  infurgents  in  La  Vendee  with  an  air  of  fatis- 
fad^ion,  or  who  does  not  appear  to  expedi  with  impatience  the 
furrender  Oi  Conde :  and  even  their  language,  perhiaps  Uiicon- 
fcioufly,  betrays  their  fentiments ;  tor,  i  remark,  they  do  iK)t, 
when  they  fpeak  of  any  victory  gained  by  the  arms  of  the  re- 
public, lay,  Nous,  or  Noire  arince,  but,  Les  Frangais,  and,  Les 
troupes  de  la  republique ; — and  that  always  in  a  tone  as  tho* 
tliey  were  fpeaking  of  an  enemy. 

Adieu. 


June  30,  1795. 

OUR  modern  travellers  are  moftly  either  fentimental  or 
philofophical,  or  courtly  or  political ;  and  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  read  any  who  defcribe  the  manner  of  living 
among  the  gentry  and  middle  ranks  of  lifein  France.  I  wilj, 
therefore,  relieve  your  attention  for  a  moment  from  our  act- 
ual dillrelfes,  and  give  you  the  picture  of  a  day  as  ufually  pafs- 
ed  by  thofe  who  have  eafy  fortunes  and  no  particular  employ- 
ment. The  focial  allemblage  of  a  whole  family  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  in  England,  is  not  very  common,  for  the  French  do 
not  generally  breakfall :  when  they  do,  it  is  without  form, 
and  on  fruit,  bread,  wine,  and  water,  or  fometimes  coffee; — ■ 
but  tea  is  fcarcely  ever  ufed,  except  by  the  fick.  The  morn- 
ing is  therefore  paffed  with  little  intercourfe,  and  in  extreme 
dilhabille.  The  men  loiter,  fiddle,  work  tapeftry,  and  fome- 
times read,  in  a  robe  de  chamhre,  or  a  jacket  aJid  pantalonsy^ 
[trowfers]  while  the  ladies,  equipped  only  in  a  fhort  manteau 
and  petticoat,  vifit  their  birds,  knit,  or,  more  frequently,  idle 
away  the  forenoon  without  doing  anything.  It  is  not  cultom- 
ary  to  walk  or  make  viUts  before  dinner,  and  if  by  chance  a- 
ny  one  calls,  he  is  received  in  the  bedchamber.  At  half  paft 
one  or  two  they  dine,  but  without  altering  the  negligence  of 
their  apparel,  and  the  bufinefs  of  the  toilette  does  not  begin 
till  immediately  after  the  repaft.  About  four,  vifits  of  cere-r 
mony  begin,  and  may  be  made  till  fix  or  feven,  according  to 
the  feafon ;  but  thofe  who  mtend  paffing  an  evening  at  any 
particular  houfe,  go  before  fix,  and  the  card  parties  geiierally 
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finifh  between  eiglit  and  nine.  People  then  adjourn  to  their 
flipper  engagements,  which  arc  more  common  thiin  thofe  for 
dinner,  and  are,  for  the  moll  part,  indifferent  places,  andcon- 
fidered  as  a  feparate  thing,  from  the  earlier  amufements  of  the 
evening.  They  keep  better  hours  than  the  Englilh,  moll:  fa- 
milies being  in  bed  by  half  paft  ten.  The  theatres  are  alio 
regulated  by  thefe  fober  habits,  and  the  dramatic  reprefenta- 
dons  are  ufually  over  by  nine. 

A  day  pafled  in  this  manner  is,  as  you  may  imagine,  fus- 
ceptible  of  much  ennui,  and  the  French  are  accordingiy  more 
fubjcdt  to  it  than  to  any  other  complaint,  and  hold  it  in  greater 
dread  than  either  lickncfs  or  misfortune.  They  have  no  con- 
ception how  one  can  remain  two  hours  alone,  without  being 
ennuye  d  la  mort;  and  but  few,  comparatively  fpeaking,  read 
for  amufement :  you  may  enter  ten  houfes  without  feeing  a 
book  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  people,  who  make 
a  point  of  flaying  at  home  all  the  morning,  yet  do  not  read, 
are  embarrailed  with  the  difpofition  of  fo  much  time.  It  is 
this  that  occafions  fuch  a  general  fondnefs  for  domeflic  ani- 
mals, and  fo  many  barbarous  mulicians,  and  male-workers  of 
tapeilry  and  tambour. 

I  cannot  but  attribute  this  lilllefsnefs  and  diflike  of  morn- 
ing exercife,  to  the  quantity  of  animal  food  the  French  eat  at 
night,  and  to  going  to  reft  immediately  after  it,  in  confequence 
of  which  their  activity  is  checked  by  indigelHons,  and  they 

feel  heavy  and  uncomfortable  for  half  the  fucceeding  day  

The  French  pique  themfclves  on  being  a  gayer  nation  than 
theEnglifb  ;  but  they  certainly  mufl:  exclude  their  mornings 
from  the  account ;  for  the  forlorn  and  neglected  figure  of  a 
Frenchman  till  dinner  is  a  very  antidote  to  chearfulnefs,  es- 
pecially if  contrafted  with  the  animation  of  our  countrymen, 
whofe  forenoon  is  palfed  in  riding  or  walking,  and  who  make 
themfclves  at  leaft  decent  before  they  appear  even  in  their  own 
families. 

The  great  difficulty  the  French  hare  in  finding  amufement, 
makes  them  averfe  from  long  refidences  in  the  country,  and 
k  is  very  uncommon  for  thofe  who  can  afford  only  one  houfe, 
not  to  prefer  a  town;  but  thofe  whofe  fortune  will  admit  of 
it,  live  about  three  months  of  the  year  in  the  country,  and  the 
reli  in  the  neighboring  town.  This,  indeed,  as  they  manage 
k,  is  no  very  confiderable  expenfe,  for  the  fame  furniture  often 
ferves  for  both  habitations,  and  the  one  they  quit  being  left 
^mpryj  requires  no  perfon  to  take  charge  of  it,  efpecially  as 
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houfe-breaking  is  very  uncommon  in  France;  atleaftitwas 
fo  before  the  revolution,  when  the  police  was  more  ftridt,  and 
the  laws  againft  robbers  were  more  fevere. 

You  will  fay,  I  often  defcribe  the  habits  and  manners  of 
a  nation  fo  frequently  vifited,  as  though  I  were  writing  from 
Kamfchatka  or  Japan;  yet  it  is  certain,  as  I  have  remarked 
above,  that  thofe  who  are  merely  itinerant  have  not  oppor- 
tunities of  obferving  the  modes  of  familiar  life  fo  well  as  unc 
who  is  ftationary,  and  travellers  are,  in  general,  too  much  oc- 
cupied by  more  important  obfervations  to  enter  into  the  mi- 
nute and  trifling  details  which'  are  the  fubjedi  of  my  commu- 
Tiications  to  you.  But  if  your  attention  be  fometimes  fatigued 
by  occurrences  or  relations  too  well  known,  or  of  too  little 
confequence  to  be  interefting,  I  claim  fome  merit  in  never 
having  once  defcribed  the  proportions  of  a  building,  nor  giv- 
en you  the  hiflory  of  a  town ;  and  1  might  have  contrived  as 
weli  to  tax  your  patience  by  an  erudite  defcription,  as  a  fu- 
perficial  reflection,  or  a  fem  de  remark.  The  truth  is,  my  pen 
is  generally  guided  by  circumftancesas  they  rife,  and  my  ideas 
have  feldom  any  deeper  origin  than  the  fcene  before  me.  I 
have  no  books  here,  and  I  am  apt  to  think  if  profefled  travel- 
lers were  deprived  of  this  refource,  many  learned  etymologies 
and  much  profound  compilation  would  be  lofl:  to  the  modern 
reader. 

The  infurgents  of  La  Vendee  continue  to  have  frequent 
and  decided  fuccefl^es,  but  the  infurreCtions  in  the  other  de- 
partments languifh. — The  avowed  object  of  liberating  the 
Convention  is  not  calculated  to  draw  adherents,  and  if  any 
better  purpofe  be  intended,  while  a  fadlion  are  the  promoters 
of  it,  it  will  be  regarded  with  too  much  fufpicion  to  procure 
any  effeclual  movement.  Yet,  however  partial  and  uncon- 
neded  this  revolt  may  be,  it  is  an  objed  of  great  jealoufy  and 
inquietude :  all  the  addreflfes  or  petitions  brought  in  favor  of 
it  are  received  with  difapprobation,  and  fuppreffed  in  the  of- 
ficial bulletin  of  the  legiflature;  but  thofe  which  exprefs  con- 
trary fentiments  are  ordered  to  be  inferted  with  the  ufual  terms 
of  "  applaudi^  adopte^  et  mention  honorableJ*^ — In  this  man- 
ner the  army  and  the  people,  who  derive  their  intelligence 
from  thefe  accounts,  (which  are  pafted  up  in  the  ftreets)  are 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  real  flate  of  diftant  provinces,  and 
what  is  Itill  more  important  for  the  Convention,  the  com- 
munication of  examples,  which  they  know  fo  many  arc  dis- 
pofed  to  imitate,  is  retarded. 
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The  people  here  are  nearly  in  the  fame  ftatc  they  have 
been  in  for  fome  time — murmuring  in  fecret,  and  fubmitting 
in  public;  expe6ling  every  thing  from  that  energy  in  othei-s 
which  they  have  not  themfelves,  and  accumulating  the  dif- 
contcnts  they  are  obliged  to  fupprefs. — The  Convention  call 
them  the  brave  republicans  of  Amiens;  but  if  their  braverj 
were  as  unequivocal  as  their  ariftocracy,  they  would  focn  b^ 
at  the  gates  of  Paris.  Even  the  firft  levies  are  not  all  depart- 
ed for  the  frontiers,  and  fome  who  were  prevailed  on  to  go 
are  already  returned. — All  the  necelDu  ies  of  life  are  augment- 
ing in  price — the  people  complain,  pillage  the  (hops  and  the 
markets  one  day,  and  want  the  next. — Many  of  the  depart- 
ments have  oppofed  the  recruiting  much  more  decidedly  than 
they  have  ventured  to  do  here;  and  it  v/as  not  without  in- 
fpiring  terror  by  numerous  arrefts,  that  the  levies  wliich  were 
immediately  neceflary  were  procured. — France  offers  no  pros- 
pect but  that  of  fcarcity,  diforder,  and  oppreiSon;  and  my 
friends  begin  to  perceive  that  we  have  committed  an  im- 
prudence in  remaining  fo  long.  No  palFports  can  be  now  ob- 
tained, and  we  muft,  as  well  as  feveral  very  refpectable  fami- 
lies ftill  here,  abide  the  event  of  the  war. 

Some  weeks  have  elapfed  fmce  I  had  letters  from  England, 
and  thofe  we  receive  from  the  interior  come  open,  or  fealed 
with  the  feal  of  the  diftricl.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  our  let- 
ters, as  being  foreigners,  but  the  fame  unceremonious  iiifpec- 
tion  is  praclifed  with  the  correfpondence  of  the  French  them- 
felves. — Thus,  in  this  laiid  of  liberty,  all  epiftolary  intercourfe 
has  ceafed,  except  for  mere  matters  of  bulinefs;  and  t'lough, 
in  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  it  be  alferted,  that  e- 
very  one  is  entitled  to  write  or  print  his  thoughts,  yet  ic  is 
certain  no  perfon  can  entruft  a  letter  to  the  poll,  but  at  the 
rifk  of  having  it  opened  ;  nor  could  jMr.  Thomas  Paine  him- 
felf  venture  to  exprefs  the  flightefl  difapprobation  of  themea- 
fures  of  government,  without  hazarding  his  freedom,  and,  in 
the  end,  perhaps,  his  life.  Even  thefe  papers,  which  1  referve 
only  for  your  amufement,  which  contain  only  the  opinions  of 
an  individual,  and  which  never  have  been  communicated,  I 
am  obliged  to  conceal  with  the  utmoft  circumfpcd:ion;  for 
(hould  tney  happen  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  domiciliary 
inquifitors,  I  fhould  not,  like  your  Englifh  libJlifts,  efcap'e 
with  the  gentle  correction  of  imprifonment,  or  the  pillory. — .. 
A  man,  who  had  murdered  his  wife,  was  lately  condemned 
to  twenty  years  imprifonment  onlyj  but  people  are  guilio* 
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tined  every  day  for  a  fimple  difcourfc,  or  an  inadvertent  ex- 
preffion. 

Yours. 


Amiens,  July  5,  1793. 

IT  will  be  feme  confolation  to  the  French,  if  from  the 
wreck  of  their  civil  liberty,  they  be  able  to  preferve  the 
mode  of  adminiftering  juftice  as  eftablifhed  by  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  1789.  Were  1  not  warranted  by  the  beft  information, 
I  fhouid  not  venture  an  opinion  on  the  fubjedb  without  much 
diffidence,  but  chance  has  afforded  me  opportunities  that  d«3 
not  often  occur  to  a  ftranger,  and  the  new  code  appears  to 
me,  in  many  parts,  fmgularly  excellent,  both  as  to  principle 
and  practice. — Juftice  is  here  gratuitous — thofe  who  adrni^ 
nifter  it  are  ele6led  by  the  people — they  depend  only  on  their 
falaries,  and  have  no  fees  whatever.  Reafonable  allowances 
are  made  to  witnefles  both  for  time  and  expenfes  at  the  public 
charge — a  lofs  is  not  doubled  by  the  cofts  of  a  profecution  to 
recover  it.  In  cafes  of  robery,  where  property  found  is  de- 
tained for  the  fake  of  proof,  it  does  not  become  the  prey  of 

official  rapacity,  but  an  abfolute  reftitution  takes  place.  . 

The  legiflature  has,  in  many  refpe6ts,  copied  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, but  it  has  Amplified  the  forms,  and  re6i:ified  thofe  abus- 
es which  make  our  proceedings,  in  fome  cafes,  almoft  as  for- 
midable to  the  profecutor  as  to  the  culprit.  Having  to  com- 
pofe  an  entire  new  fyftem,  and  being  unfhackled  by  profes- 
iional  reverence  for  precedents,  they  were  at  liberty  to  bene- 
fit by  example,  to  reject  thofe  errors  which  have  been  long 
fanctioned  by  their  antiquity,  and  are  ft  ill  permitted  to  exift, 
through  our  dread  of  innovation.  The  French,  however, 
made  an  attempt  to  improve  on  the  trial  by  jury,  which,  I 
think,  only  evinces  that  the  inftitution  as  adopted  in  England 
is  not  to  be  excelled.  The  decifion  is  here  given  by  ballot 
—unanimity  is  not  required — and  three  white  balls  are  fuf- 
ficient  to  acquit  the  prifoner.  This  deviation  from  our  mode 
feems  to  give  the  rich  an  advantage  over  the  poor.  I  fear,  that, 
in  the  number  of  twelve  men  taken  from  any  country,  it 
may  fometimes  happen  that  three  may  be  found  corruptible: 
now  the  wealthy  delinquent  can  avail  himfelf  of  this  human 
failing  J  but  "  through  tatter'd  robes  fmall  vices  doappear> ' 
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afld  the  indigent  fiiiner  has  lefs  chance  of  efcaping  than  a- 
nother. 

It  is  to  be  fuppofcd,  that,  at  this  time,  tlie  vigor  of  the  cri- 
minal laws  is  much  relaxed,  and  their  execution  difficult. — ' 
The  army  offers  refuge  and  impunity  to  guilt  of  all  kinds, 
and  the  magiftrates  themfelves  would  be  apprehenfive  of  pur- 
fuing  an  offender  who  was  protei5led  by  the  mob,  or,  which 
is  the  fame  thing,  by  the  Jacobins. 

The  groundwork  of  much  of  the  French  civil  jurifpru- 
dence  is  arbitration,  particularly  in  thofe  trifling  procelTes 
which  originate  in  a  fpirit  of  litigation ;  and  it  is  not  eafy  for 
a  man  here,  however  well  difpofed,  to  fpend  twenty  pounds  in 
a  conteft  about  as  many  pence,  or  to  ruin  himfelf  in  order  to 
fecure  the  poiFefJion  of  half  an  acre  of  land;  In  general,  re- 
drefs  is  ealily  obtained  without  unneeefTary  procraftination^ 
and  with  little  or  no  cofl.  Perhaps  moft  legal  codes  may  be 
limple  and  efficacious  at  their  firfl  inflitutionj  and  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  their  being  encumbered  with  forms  which  ren- 
der them  complex  and  qxpenfive,  may  be  the  natural  confe- 
i^uence  of  length  of  time  and  change  of  manners;  Littleton 
might  require  no  commentary  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and 
the  mylterious  fictions  that  conftitute  the  fcience  of  modern 
judicature  were  perhaps  familiar,  and  even  necefTary,  to  our 
anceflors.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  cannot  adapt  C^r  laws 
to  the  age  in  which  we  live^  and  affimilate  them  to  our  cus- 
toms; but  the  tendency  of  our  nature  to  extremes  perpetu- 
ates evils,  and  mak^s  both  the  wife  and  the  timid  enemies  ta 
reform*  V/e  fear,  like  John  Calvin,  to  tear  the  habit  while 
we  are  firipping  ofF  the  fuperfluous  decoration  j  and  the  ex- 
ample of  this  country  will  probably  long  a£t  as  a  difcourage- 
ment  to  all  change,  either  judicial  or  political.  The  very 
name  of  France  will  reprefs  the  defire  of  innovation — ^-we  fhall 
cling  to  abufes  as  though  they  were  our  fupport,  and  every 
attempt  to  remedy  them  will  become  an  objection  of  fufpi- 
cion  and  terror. — Such  are  the  advantages  which  mankind 
will  derive  from  the  French  revolution; 

The  Jacobin  conllitution  is  now  finifhed,  and,  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  judge,  it  is  what  might  be  expected  from  fuch  ani 
origin:-  calculated  to  flatter  the  people  with  an  imaginary  lb- 
vercignty — to  place  the  whole  power  of  election  in  the  clafs 
molt  ealily  milled — to  exclude  from  the  repreientation  thofe 
who  have  a  natural  intereft  in  the  welfare  of  the  country,  anJ 
to  eftdblilh  the  reign  of  anarchy  and  intrigue.^ — Yet,  however 
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averfe  the  greater  number  of  the  French  may  be  from  ftscl^ 
a  conditution,  no  town  or  diftri6t  has  dared  to  rejed:  it-,  and 
I  remark,  that  amongft  thofe  who  have  been  foremoft  in  of- 
fering their  acceptation,  are  many  of  the  places  moll:  notori- 
oufly  ariltocratic.  I  have  enquired  of  fome  of  the  inhabitants 
of  thefe  very  zealous  towns  on  what  principle  they  a£led  fo 
much  in  oppofition  to  their  known  fentiments:  the  reply  is 
always,  that  they  fear  the  vengeance  of  the  Jacobins,^nd  that 
they  are  awed  by  military  force — This  reafoning  is,  of  courfc, 
unanfwerablej  and  we  learn,  from  the  debates  of  the  Con- 
vention, that  the  people  have  received  the  new  conftitution 
"  avec  la  plus  vive  reconnoijjams^''^  and  that  they  have  all^ 
iwocn  to  die  in  its  defence^ 

Yours,  &C,- 


July  14,  . 

THE  return  of  this  d^y  cannot  bat  fuggeft  very  melan- 
choly reflexions  to  all  who  are  witnefles  of  the  chang- 
es which  a  fmgle  year  has  produced^ — In  twelve  months  on- 
ly the  goverjiment  of  France  has  been  overturned,  her  com^ 
merce  deftroyed,  the  country  depopulated  to  raife  armies,  and 
the  people  deprived  of  bread  to  fupport  them.  A  defpotifm- 
more  abfolute  than  that  of  Turkey  is  eftablifhed,  the  man- 
ners of  the  nation  are  corrupted,  and  its  moral  chara6ler  !« 
difgraced  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  A  barbarous  rage  has 
laid  wafte  the  faireft  monuments  of  art — whatever  could  em- 
bellifh  fociety,  or  contribute  to  foften  exiftence,  has  difap- 
peared  under  the  reign  of  thefe  modern  Goths — even  the  ne- 
ceflarics  of  life  are  becoming  rare  and  inadequate  to  the  con- 
sumption— the  rich  are  plundered  and  perfecuted,  yet  the  poor 
are  in  want — the  national  credit  is  in  the  laft  ftage  of  debafe- 
ment,  yet  an  immenfe  debt  is  created,  and  daily  accumulating ; 
and  apprehenfion,  diftrufl:,  and  mifery,  are  almoft  univerfal. 
All  this  is  the  work  of  a  fet  of  adventurers  who  are  now  di- 
vided among  therafelves— who  are  accufmg  each  other  of  thofe 
crimes  which  the  world  imputes  to  them  all — ^and  who,  con«» 


With  the  moft  lively  gratitude. 
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fctous  they  can  no  longer  deceive  the  nation,  now  govern 
with  the  fear  and  fufpicion  of  tyrants.  Every  thing  is  facri- 
ficed  to  the  army  and  Paris,  and  the  people  are  robbed  of  their 
fubfiftence  to  fupply  an  iniquitous  metropolis,  and  a  military 
force  that  awes  and  opprefles  them. 

The  new  conftitution  has  been  received  here  officially,  but 
no  one  feems  to  take  the  leaft  intereft  in  it:  it  is  regarded  in 
juft  the  fame  light  as  a  new  tax,  or  any  other  miniftei  ial  man- 
date, not  fent  to  be  difcufled  but  obeyed.  The  mode  of  pro- 
claiming it  conveyed  a  very  juft  idea  of  its  origin  and  ten- 
dency. It  was  placed  on  a  cufhion,  fupported  by  Jacobins  in 
their  red  caps,  and  furrounded  by  dragoons,  it  feemed  the 
image  of  Anarchy,  guarded  by  Dcfpotifm. — In  this  manner 
they  paraded  the  town,  and  the  facred  volume  was  then  de- 
pofed  on  an  altar  eredted  on  the  Grande  Place,  The  Garde 
Nationale^  who  were  ordered  to  be  under  arms,  attended,  and 
the  conftitution  was  read.  A  few  of  the  foldiers  cried  "  Vive 
la  republique !'*  and  every  one  returned  home  with  counte- 
nances in  which  delight  was  by  no  means  the  prevailing  ex- 
preflion. 

A  trifling  incident,  which  I  noticed  on  this  occafion,  will 
ferve,  among  others  of  the  fame  kind  that  I  could  enumerate, 
to  prove  that  even  the  very  lower  clafs  of  the  people  begin 
to  ridicule  and  defpife  their  legiflators.  While  a  municipal 
officer  was  very  gravely  reading  the  conftitution,  an  afs  for- 
ced his  way  acrofs  the  fquare,  and  placed  himfelf  near  the 
fpot  where  the  ceremony  was  performing :  a  boy,  who  was 
under  our  window,  on  obfcrving  it,  cried  out,  "  Why  don't 
they  give  him  the  accolade  fraternelle?'''^ — "  Yes,  (rejoin- 

ed  another,)  and  admit  him  aux  konneurs  de  la  Jeance*''\ 


•  Fraternal  embrace. — This  is  the  reception  given  by  the 
Prefident  to  any  one  whom  the  Gonvention  with  particularly 
to  dillinguilh.  On  an  occafion  of  the  fort,  the  fraternal  em- 
brace waa  given  to  an  old  Negrefs.— The  honors  of  the  fitting 
are  alio  daily  accorded  to  deputations  of  filh- women,  chimney- 

fweepers,  children,  and  all  whofe  miffions  are  flattering.  

There  is  no  homage  fo  mean  as  not  to  gratify  the  pride  of  thofe 
to  whom  dominion  is  new;  and  thefe  exprciTions  are  fo  often 
and  fo  ftrangely  applied,  that  it  is  not  furpriziug  they  are  be- 
come the  cant  phrafcs  of  the  mob. 

\  To  the  honors  of  the  fitting. 


I?0 
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This  difpofition  to  jeft  with  their  misfortunes  is,  however, 
not  fo  common  as  it  was  formerly.  A  bon  tjiot  may  alleviate 
the  lofs  of  a  battle,  and  a  lampoon  on  the  court  folace  under 
the  burthen  of  a  new  import  j  but  the  mofl  thoughtlefs  or  im- 
provident can  find  nothing  very  facetious  in  the  profpe6l  of 
abfolute  want— and  thofe  who  have  been  ufed  to  laugh  under 
a  cireumfcription  of  their  political  liberty,  feel  very  ferioufly 
the  evil  of  a  government  which  endows  its  members  with  un- 
limited power,  and  enables  a  Deputy,  often  the  meaneft  and 
moil  profligate  character  of  his  department,  to  Imprifon  all 
who,  from  caprice,  intereft,  or  vengeance,  may  have  become 
the  objects  of  his  perfecution. 

I  know  this  will  appear  fo  monftrous  to  an  Englifhman, 
that,  had  I  an  opportunity  of  communicating  fuch  a  circum- 
ftance  before  it  were  publicly  authenticated,  you  would  fup- 
pofe  it  impoffible,  and  imagine  I  had  been  mjftaken,  or  had 
written  only  from  report s  it  is  neverthelefs  true,  that  every 
part  of  France  is  infefted  by  thefe  Commiffioners,  v/ho  dis- 
pofe,  without  appeal,  of  the  freedom  and  property  of  the  whole 
department  to  which  they  are  fent.  It  frequently  happens,  that 
men  are  delegated  to  places  where  they  have  refi4ed,  and  thus 
have  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  perfonal  malice  on  all 
who  are  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  obnoxious  to  them.  Imagine, 
for  a  moment,  a  village  attorney  a6ting  with  uncontrolled 
authority  over  the  country  where  he  formerly  exercifed  his 
profelHon,  and  you  will  have  fome  idea  of  what  paffes  here, 
except  that  I  hope  no  clafs  of  men  in  England  are  fo  bad  as 
thofe  which  compofe  the  major  part  of  the  National  Con- 
yention. 

Yours,  &c, 


July  23,  1793. 

THE  events  of  Paris  which  are  any  way  remarkable  are 
fo  generally  circulated,  that  I  do  not  often  mention 
them,  uniefs  to  mark  their  effe6l  on  the  provinces;  but  you 
will  be  fo  much  milled  by  the  public  papers  v/ith  regard  to 
the  death  of  Marat,  that  1  think  it  necelTary  to  notice  the  fub- 
je6l  while  it  is  yet  recent  in  my  memory.  Were  the  clubs^ 
the  Convention,  or  the  fections  of  Paiis  to  be  regarded  as  ex- 
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rellin^:  the  fenfe  of  the  people,  the  aflaflination  of  this  tur- 
ulent  journalift  muft  be  confidered  as  anational  misfortune; 
^'et  fo  far  is  this  from  being  the  cafe,  that  the  departments  are, 
fpr  the  moft  part,'  if  not  rejoiced,  indifferent — and  many  of 
thofc  who  impute  to  him  the  honor  of  martyrdom,  or  aflift  at 
his  apotheofis,  are  much  better  fatisfied  both  with  his  chris- 
tian and  heathen  glories,  than  they  were  while  he  was  living 
to  propagate  anarchy  and  pillage.  The  reverence  of  the  Con- 
vention itfelf  is  a  mere  political  pantomime,  Within  the  laft 
twelve  months  nearly  all  the  individuals  who  compofe  it  have 
treated  Alarat  with  contempt;  and  I  perfectly  remember  e- 
yen  Danton,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Salut 
Publique^  accufmg  him  of  being  a  contre  revolutionnaire. 

But  the  people,  to  ufe  a  popular  expreffion  here,  require 
to  he  eleP.rified. — -St,  Fargeau  is  almoft  forgotten,  and  Ma- 
rat is  to  ferve  the  fame  purpofes  v/hen  dead,  to  which  he  con- 
tributed while  living.— An  extreme  grofTnefs  and  want  of 
feeling  form  the  characteriftic  feature  of  the  Parifians;  they 
are  ignorant,  credulous,  and  materialy  and  the  Convention 
do  not  fail,  on  all  occafions,  to  avail  themfelves  of  thefe  qua- 
lities. The  corps  of  Marat  decently  enclofed  in  a  coffin  would 
have  made  little  impreffi»n,  and  it  was  not  pity,  but  revenge, 
which  was  to  be  excited.  The  difgufting  object  of  a  dead  le- 
per was  therefore  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  a  metropolis  calling 
itfelf  the  moft  refined  and  enlightened  of  all  Europe— 

"  And  what  t*  oblivion  better  were  confignM, 
"  Is  hung  on  high  to  poifon  half  mankind." 

I  know  not  whether  thefe  lines  are  moft  applicable  to  the  dis- 
play of  Marat's  body,  or  tlie  confecration  of  his  fame,  but 
both  will  be  a  lafting  ftigma  on  the  manners  and  morals  of 
Paris. 

If  the  departments,  hov^^ever,  take  no  intereft  in  the  lofs  of 
Marat,  the  young  woman  who  aflaffinated  him  has  created  a 
very  lively  one.  The  llighteft  anecdotes  concerning  her  are 
colle<5led  with  avidity,  and  repeated  with  admiration;  and  this 
is  a  ftill  farther  proof  of  what  you  have  heard  me  advance, 
that  neither  patriotifm  nor  humanity  has  an  abundant  growth 
in  this  country.  The  French  applaud  an  a6t  in  itfelf  horrid 
and  unjuftifiable,  while  they  have  fcarcely  any  conception  of 
the  motive,  and  fuch  a  facrifice  fcems  to  them  fomething  fu- 
pernatural,— Thf  Jacgbins  aflcrt,  that  Chaiiotte  Corday  was 
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an  emlflary  of  the  allied  powers,  or,  rather,  of  Mr.  Pitt;  and 

the  Parifians  have  the  complaifance  to  believe,  that  a  young 
woman  could  devote  herfelf  to  certain  deftrudiion  at  the  in- 
ftigation  of  another,  as  though  the  fame  principles  which 
would  lead  a  perfon  to  undertake  a  diplomatic  commiffion, 
would  induce  her  to  meet  death. 

I  wrote  fome  days  ago  to  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  at 
Caen,  to  beg  fhe  would  procure  me  fome  information  relative 
to  this  extraordinary  female,  and  I  fubjoin  an  extract  of  her 
anfwer,  which  I  have  juft  received  : 

"  Mifs  Corday  was  a  native  of  this  department,  and  had, 
from  her  earlieft  years,  been  very  carefully  educated  by  an 
aunt  who  lives  at  Caen.    Before  (he  was  twenty  fhe  had 
decided  on  taking  the  veil;  'and  her  noviciate  was  juft  ex- 
pi  red,  when  the  Conftituent  AfTembly  interdidled  all  reli- 
gious  vows  for  the  future :  (he  then  left  the  convent,  and  re- 
*'  iided  entirely  with  her  aunt.  The  beauty  of  her  perfon,  and 
particularly  her  mental  acquifitions,  which  were  fuperior  to 
that  of  French  women  in  general,  rendered  her  an  obje(5t  of 
much  admiration.    She  fpoke  uncommonly  well,  and  her 
difcourfe  often  turned  on  the  ancients,  and  on  fuch  fubje£ls 
as  indicated  that  mafculine  turn  of  mind  which  ha$  lince 
«  proved  fo  fatal  to  her.    Perhaps  her  converfation  was  a  lit- 
*'  tie  tin£tured  with  that  pedantry  not  unjuftly  attributed  to 
our  fex  when  they  have  a  little  more  knowledge  than  ufualj 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  not  in  fuch  a  degree  as  to  render  it 
unpleafant.    She  feldom  gave  any  opinion  on  the  revolu-- 
tion,  but  frequently  attended  the  municipalities,  to  folicit 
the  penfions  of  the  expelled  religious^  or  on  any  other  occa- 
fion  where  (he  could  be  ufeful  to  her  friends.  On  the  arri- 
val  of  Petion,  Barbaroux,  and  others  of  the  Briflbtin  faction, 
*'  (he  began  to  frequent  the  clubs,  and  to  take  a  more  lively 
intereft  in  political  affairs.    Petion,  and  Barbaroux  efpeci* 
ally,  feemed  to  be  much  refpe6ted  by  her,  It  was  even  faid, 
Ihe  had  a  tender  partiality  for  the  latter ;  but  this  I  believe 
«  is  untrue. — I  dined  with  her  at  her  aunt's  on  the  Sunday 
previous  to  her  departure  for  Paris.  Nothing  very  remark- 
«  able  appeared  in  her  behavior,  except  that  fhe  was  much  af- 
fecied  by  a  mufter  of  the  recruits  who  were  to  march  againfl 
«  Paris,  and  feemed  to  think  many  lives  might  be  loft  on  the 
«  occafion,  without  obtaining  any  relief  for  the  country.  On 
«  the  'I'uefday  following  fhe  left  Caen,  under  pretence  of  vi- 
'*  fiting  her  fatlier,  who  lives  at  Sees.    Her  aunt  accompa* 
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*  nied  her  to  the  gate  of  the  town,  and  the  feparation  was  ex- 
"  tremely  forrowful  on  both  fides.    The  fiibfeqiient  events 

are  too  well  known  to  need  recitaU" 

On  her  trial,  and  at  her  execution,  Mifs  Corday  was  firm 
and  modeft ;  and  I  have  been  told,  that  in  her  lall:  moments 
her  whole  figure  was  interefting  beyond  defcriptionr  She  was 
tall,  well  formed,  and  beautiful — her  eyes,  efpecially,  were  fine 
and  expreflive — even  her  drefs  was  not  neglected,  and  a  fim- 
ple  white  diftiabiile  added  to  the  charms  of  this  felf-devoted 
victim.  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  poflible  to  afcertain  precife- 
ly  the  motives  which  determined  her  to  alTafiinate  Marat.— 
Her  letter  to  Barbaroux  exprcfies  nothing  but  republican  fen- 
timents  ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  young  woman, 
"who  had  voluntarily  embraced  the  life  of  a  cloifter,  could  be 
really  of  this  way  of  thinking.  I  cannot  but  fuppofe  her  con- 
nection with  the  Deputies  arofe  merely  from  an  idea  that  they 
might  be  the  inftruments  of  rcftoriiig  the  abolifhed  govern- 
ment ;  and  her  profeflion  of  republican  principles  after  fhs 
was  arrefted,  might  probably  be  with  a  view  of  favin^  Du- 
perret,  and  others  of  the  party,  who  were  ftill  in  the  power  of 
the  Conventioru  Her  feledtion  of  Marat  ftill  remains  to  be 
accounted  for.  He  was,  indeed,  the  moft  violent  of  the  Ja- 
cobins, but  not  the  moft  dangerous ;  and  the  death  of  feverai 
others  might  have  been  more  ferviceable  to  the  caufe.  Ma- 
rat was,  however,  the  avowed  perfecutor  of  priefts  and  reli- 
gion, and,  if  we  attribute  any  influence  to  Mifs  Corday's  for- 
mer habits,  we  may  fuppofe  them  to  have  had  feme  fhare  in 
the  choice  of  her  vi£lim.  Her  refufal  of  the  miniftry  of  a 
conftitutional  pricft,  at  the  fcafFold,  ftrengthens  this  opinion. 
We  pay  a  kind  of  involuntary  tribute  of  admiration  to  fuch 
firmnefs  of  mind  in  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  ;  and  I  do 
not  recollecSl  that  hiftory  has  tranfmitted  any  thing  parallel  to 
the  heroifm  of  Charlotte  Corday.  Love,  revenge,  and  am- 
bition, have  often  facrificed  their  vidims,  and  fuftained  the 
courage  of  their  votaries  under  punifhment ;  but  a  female,  a- 
nimated  by  no  perfonal  motives,  fenfible  only  to  the  misfor- 
tunes of  her  country,  patriotic  both  from  feeling  and  reflec- 
tion, and  facrificing  herfelf  from  principle-^  is  fingular  in  the 
annals  of  human  nature.  Yet,  after  doing  juftice  to  fuch  an 
inftance  of  fortitude  and  philanthropic  devotion,  I  cannot  but 
fincerely  lament  the  a6l  to  which  it  has  given  rife.  At  a  time 
when  fo  many  fpirits  are  irritated  by  dei'pair  and  oppreflion, 
the  example  may  be  highly  pernicious ;  and  a  caufe,  howe^ver 
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good,  mufl:  always  be  injured  by  the  ufe  of  fuch  means  in  its 
fupport.  Nothing  can  fan6lify  an  aflaffination  ;  and  were  not 
the  French  more  vindictive  than  humane,  the  crimes  of  the 
republican  party  vv^ould  find  a  momentary  refuge  in  this  in^ 
judicious  effort  to  punifli  them. 

My  friend.  La  Marquife  de  ^  has  left  Paris,  and  is  now 

at  Peronne,  where  flie  has  engaged  me  to  pafs  a  few  weeks 
with  her :  fo  that  my  next  will,  moft  probably,  be  dated  from 

thence.     Mr.  D  is  endeavoring  to  get  a  pafTport  for 

England.  He  begins  to  regret  having  remained  here*  His 
temper,  naturally  impatient  of  reftraint,  accords  but  ill  with 
the  portion  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  our  republicans.  Corporal 
privations  and  mental  interdictions  multiply  fo  faft,  that  irri- 
table people  like  himfelf,and  valetudinarians  like  Mrs.  D-  • 

and  me,  could  not  choofe  a  worfe  refidence ;  and,  as  we  are 
now  unanimous  on  the  fubje£l,  I  hope  foon  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. There  is,  as  you  obferve  in  your  laft,  fomething  of  in- 
dolence as  well  as  friendfliip  in  my  having  fo  long  remained 
here ;  but  if  adtions  were  always  analyzed  fo  ftriClly,  and  we 
were  not  allowed  to  derive  a  little  credit  from  our  weakneffes, 
how  many  great  charailers  would  be  reduced  to  the  common 
level.  Voltaire  introduced  a  fort  of  rage  for  anecdotes,  and 
for  tracing  all  events  to  trifling  caufes,  which  has  done  much 
more  towards  exploding  the  old-faftiioned  fyftem  of  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature,  than  the  dry  maxims  of  Rochefaucault, 
the  fophifms  of  Mandeville,  or  even  the  malicious  wit  of 
Swift.  This  is  alfo  another  effect  of  the  progrefs  of  philo- 
fophy ;  and  this  fort  of  moral  Qtiixotifm,  continually  in  fearch 
of  evil,  and  more  gratified  in  difcovering  it  than  pained  by 
its  exiftence,  may  be  very  philofophical ;  but  it  is  at  leaft 
gloomy  and  difcouraging :  and  we  maybe  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  mankind  become  wifer  or  better  by  learning,  that 
thofe  who  have  been  moft  remarkable,  either  for  wifdom  or 
virtue,  were  occafionally  under  the  influence  of  the  fame  fol- 
lies and  paffions  as  other  people.  Your  uncharitable  difcern- 
ment,  you  fee,  has  led  me  into  a  digreffion,  and  I  have,  with- 
out intending  it,  connedted  the  motives  of  my  ftay  with  re- 
flections on  Voltaire's  General  Fliftory,  Banllon's  Letters, 
and  all  the  fecret  biography  of  our  modern  libraries.  This, 
you  will  fay,  is  only  a  chapter  of  a  "  man's  importance  to 
himfelfj"  but  public  affairs  are  now  fo  confufed  and  difguft- 
ing,  that  we  are  glad  to  encourage  any  train  of  ideas  not  as- 
fociatcd  with  them. 
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The  Commiffioncrs  I  gave  you  fome  account  of  In  a  fop* 
hier  letter,  are  dc-parted,  and  we  have  lately  had  Chabot,  an 
Ex-capuchin,  and  a  patriot  of  fpecial  note  in  the  Convention, 

a^id  one  Dunionti  an  attonuy  of  a  neighboring  village  

They  are,  like  all  the  reft  of  thefe  milTionaries,  entrufted  with 
unlimited  powers,  and  infpire  apprehenficn  and  difmay  wher- 
ever they  approach. 

The  Garde  National  of  Amiens  are  not  yet  entirely  fub- 
diied  to  the  times,  and  Chabot  gave  fome  hints  of  a  proje<5i:  to 
difiirm  them,  and  actually  attempted  to  arreft  fome  of  their 
officers  5  but,  apprized  of  his  dcfign,  they  remained  two  nights 
under  arms,  and  the  Capuchin,  who  is  not  martially  inclined, 
was  lb  alarmed  at  this  indication  of  refiftance,  that  he  has  left 
the  town  with  more  hafte  than  ceremony;  He  had^  in  an 
harangue  at  the  cathedral,  inculcated  fome  very  edifying  doc- 
trines on  the  divifion  of  propei^ty  and  the  right  of  pillage;  and 
it  is  not  improbable,  had  he  not  withdrawn,  but  the  Amicnois 
would  have  Ventured,  on  this  pretext,  to  arreft  him;  Some 
of  them  contrived,  in  lpit3  of  the  centinel  placed  at  the  lodg- 
ing of  thefe  great  men^  to  pafte  iip  on  the  door  two  figures^ 
with  the  names  of  Chabot  and  Dumont  in  the  fatal  por- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  brave  j"  and  though  certain  events 
in  the  lives  of  thefe  Deputies  may  have  rendered  this  per- 
Ipective  of  their  laft  moments  not  abfolutcly  a  novelty,  yet  I 
do  not  recolle6t  that  Akenfide,  or  any  other  author,  has  enu- 
merated a  gibbet  amongft  the  objects,  which,  though  not  a- 
greeable  in  themfelves,  may  be  reconciled  to  the  mind  by  fa- 
miliarity* I  wift),  therefore,  our  reprefentatives  may  nor,  in 
return  for  this  admonitory  portrait  of  their  latter  end,  draw 
down  fome  vengeance  on  the  town,  not  eafily  to  be  ,appeas- 
ed*  I  am  no  aiiroioger,  but  in  our  fublunary  world  the  con- 
junction of  an  attorney  and  a  renegade  monk  cannot  prefent 
a  fortunate  afpe6t;  and  I  am  truly  anxious  to  iind  myfelf 
once  again  under  the  more  benign  influence  of  your  Engliih 
hemifpherci 


Yours. 


iS6 
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Peronnc,  July  29,  f/g'^o- 

EVERY  attempt  to  obtain  paflports  has  been  fruitlefs,  and,? 
with  that  fort  of  difcontented  refignation  which  is  the 
ctfe£i:  of  nece/Iity,  I  now  look  upon  myfelf  as  fixed  here  till 

the  peace.    I  left  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D  yefterday  morning, 

the  difappointnient  operating  upon  them  in  full  force.  Th^ 
former  takes  longer  walks  than  ufual,  breaks  out  in  philip- 
pics againft  tyrannies  of  all  kinds,  and  fwears  ten  times  a 
day  that  the  French  are  the  mofl:  noify  people  upon  earth :  the 
latter  is  vexed,  and,  for  that  reafon,  fancies  fhe  is  ill,  and  cal- 
culates, with  great  ingenuity,  all  the  hazard  and  inconve- 
nience we  may  be  liable  to  by  remaining  here.  I  hope,  on 
my  return,  to  find  them  more  reconciled. 

At  Villars  de  Bretonne,  on  my  road  hither,  fome  people 
told  me,  with  great  gaiet}',  that  the  Englifli  had  made  a  de- 
fcent  on  the  coaft  of  Picardy.  Such  a  report  (for  I  did  not 
fuppofe  it  poillble)  during  the  laft  war  would  have  made  me 
tremble;  but  I  heard  this  without  alarm,  having,  in  np  in- 
ftance,  feeii  the  people  take  that  kind  of  interefl:  in  public  e- 
vents,  which  formerly  made  a  refidence  in  France  unpleafant 
to  an  individual  of  a  hoflrile  nation.  It  is  not  that  they  are 
become  more  liberal,  or  better  informed — no  change  of  this 
kind  has  been  difcovered  even  by  the  warmeft  advocates  of 
the  revolution ;  but  they  are  more  indifferent,  and  thofe  whc^ 
are  not  decidedly  the  enemies  of  the  prefent  government,  fop 
the  mofl:  part  concern  themfelves  as  little  about  the  events 
of  the  war,  as  though  it  were  carried  on  in  the  South  Sea. 

I  fearl  fhould  ri(k  an  imputation  on  my  veracity,  were  I 
to  defcribe  the  extreme  ignorance  and  inattention  of  the 
French  with  refpecl  to  public  men  and  meafures.  They  draw 
no  conclufions  from  the  paft,  form  no  conjectures  for  the  fu- 
ture, and,  after  exclaiming  //  ne  peut  pas  durer  co?nme  ce^ 
iay^  they,  with  a  relignation  which  is  certainly  neither  pious 
nor  philofophic,  leave  the  reft  to  the  agtr.cy  of  Providence. 
jEven  thofe  who  are  more  informed,  fo  bewilder  themfelves  in 
the  politics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  that  they  do^not  perceive 
how  little  thefe  are  applicable  to  their  owi>  country.  Indeed,, 
it  fhould  feem  that  no  modern  age  or  people  is  worthy  the 
knowledge  of  a  Frenchman.  I  have  often  remarked,  in  the 
courfe  of  our  correfpondence,  how  little  they  are  acquainted 
with  what  regards  England  or  the  Englifli  j  and  fcarccly  a 
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day  pafTes  that  I  have  not  occafion  to  make  the  fame  obfer- 
vation. 

My  conductor  hither,  who  is  a  friend  of  Mad.  de  T  , 

and  eltecmed  "  bieti  injlruit^^  was  much  furprizcd  when  I 
told  him  that  the  population  and  fize  of  London  exceeded 
that  of  Paris — that  we  had  good  fruit,  and  better  vegetables 
than  were  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  Franco.  I  faw  that 
he  fufpecled  my  veracity,  and  there  is  always  on  thefe  occa- 
floiis  fuch  a  decided  and  impenetrable  incredulity  in  a  French- 
man, as  precludes  all  hopes  of  convincing  him.  He  liftens 
with  a  fort  of  felf  fufficient  complacence  which  tells  you  he 
does  not  confider  your  afl'ertions  as  any  thing  more  than  the 
exaggerations  of  national  vantity,  but  that  his  politenefs  does 
not  allow  him  to  contradict:  you.  I  know  nothing  more  djs- 
guftingly  impertinent  than  his  ignorance,  which  intrenches 
itlelf  behind  the  forms  of  civility,  and,  affecting  to  decline 
controverfy,  afllimes  the  merit  of  forbearance  and  moderation: 
yet  this  muft  have  been  often  obferved  by  every  one  who  has 
lived  much  in  French  fqciety;  for  the  firft  emotion  of  a 
Frenchman,  on  hearing  any  thmg  which  tends  to  place  ano- 
ther country  on  anequidity  with  France,  is  doubt — this  doubt 
is  inftantly  reinforced  by  vanity — and,  in  a  few  fcconds,  he  is 
per^eclly  fatisfted  that  the  thing  is  impoffible. 

One  mult  be  captious  indeed  to  object  to  this,  did  it  arife 
from  that  patriotic  feeling  fo  common  in  the  Englilh  j  but 
here  it  is  all  vanity,  downright  vanity:  a  Frenchmiii  muft 
have  his  country  and  his  miftrefs  admired,  though  he  does  not 
often  care  riuch  tor  either  one  or  the  other.  1  have  been  in 
various  parts  of  France,  in  the  molt  critical  periods  of  the  re- 
volution— 1  have  converfed  with  pjople  of  all  parties,  and  of 
all  ranks — and  I  aliert,  that  I  have  never  yet  met  but  with 
one  man  who  had  a  grain  of  real  patriotifm.  If  the  Athenian 
law  were  adopted,  which  doomed  ail  to  death  who  fhould  be 
indifferent  to  the  public  weirare  in  a  time  of  danger,  I  fear 
there  would  be  a  woeful  depopulation  here,  even  among  the 
loudeft  champions  of  democracy. 

It  is  not  thirty  miles  from  Amiens  to  Peronnc,  yet  a  jour- 
ney of  thirty  miles  is  not  now  to  be  undertaken  inconfide- 
rately  j  the  horfes  are  fo  much  worked,  and  fo  ill  fed,  that 
few  perform  iuch  a  diftance  without  relt  and  management. — 
If  you  wiih  to  take  others,  and  continue  your  route,  you  can- 
not, or  ii  you  wait  while  your  own  horfes  are  refrefhed,  as  a 
reward  for  your  humanity,  you  get  ftarved  youifelf.  Bread 
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being  very  fcarce,  no  family  can  get  more  than  fufficlept  fbf 
its  own  confumption,  and  thole  who  travel  without  firft  iup- 
plying  themfelveSj  tio  it  at  the  rifk  of  finding  none  on  the 
road. 

Peronne  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  hiflory  for  never  having 
been  taken,  and  for  a  tower  where  Louis  XL  was  eonfmed 
for  a  fhort  time,  after  being  outwitted  in  a  manner  fomewhat 
furprizing  for  a  Monarch  who  piqued  himfelf  on  his  talents 
for  intrigue,  by  Charles  le  Temeraire,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Its  modern  reputation  arifes  from  its  election  of  the  Abbe 
Maury  for  its  reprefentative,  and  for  entertaining  political 
principles  every  way  analogous  to  fuch  a  choice. 

1  found  the  Marquife  much  altered  in  lier  perfon,  and  her 
health  much  impaired,  by  the  frequent  alarms  and  continual 
apprehenfions  (He  had  been  fubjedt  to  at  Paris.  Fortunately 
fhe  has  no  imputation  againlt  her  but  her  rank  and  fortune, 
for  fl-it  IS  utterly  guiltlefs  of  all  political  opinions  ;  fo  that  I 
hope  fhe  will  be  fuiFered  to  knit  ifockings,  tend  her  birds  and 
dogs,  and  read  romanceSj  in  peace. 

Yours,  &c.  Sec. 


August  i,  I795« 

WHEN  the  creation  of  aflignats  was  firft  propofed,  much 
ingenuity  was  employed  in  conjecturing,  and  much, 
eloquence  difplayed  in  expatiating  upon,  the  various  evils  that 
might  refultfrom  them  j  yet  the  genius  of  party,  however  u- 
fually  fuccefsful  in  gloomy  perfpedlive,  did  not  at  that  time 
imagine  half  the  inconvenience  this  meafure  was  fraught  with. 
It  was  eafy,  indeed,  to  forefec,  that  an  immiCnfe  circulation  of 
paper,  like  any  other  currency,  muft  augment  the  price  of  e- 
vcry  thing;  but  the  excclTive  difcredit  of  the  affignats,  ope- 
rating acceffarily  to  their  quantity,  has  produced  a  train  of 
collateral  effedls  of  greater  magnitude  than  even  thofe  that 
v/ere  ai'iginally  apprehended.  Within  the  laft  twelve  months 
the  whole  country  are  become  monopolizers.  The  defirc  of 
realizing  has  fo  poffeffed  all  degrees  of  people,  that  there  is 
fcarcely  an  article  of  confumption  which  is  not  bought  up  and 
fecreted.  One  would  I'eally  fuppofe  that  nothing  was  perilli- 
able  but  the  national  credit — -the  nobleman,  the  merchant,  the 
fhop-keeperj  all  who  have  affignats,  engage  in  thefe  fpecula- 
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tbns,  and  the  neceflities  of  our  diffipated  heirs  do  not  drive 
thein  to  rcfourccs  for  obtaining  money,  more  whimlical  than 
the  commerce  now  pra£tifed  here  to  get  rid  of  it.  I  know  a 
bjau  who  has  converted  his  hypotheque  [mortgage]  on  the 
the  national  domains  into  train  oil,  and  a  General  who  has 
^iven  thefe  "  airy  nothings"  the  fubftance  and  form  of  hemp 
and  leather  !*  Goods  purchafed  from  fuch  motives  are  not, 
as  you  may  conceive,  fold  till  the  temptation  of  an  exorbitant 
profit  feduces  the  proprietor  to  rifk  a  momentary  pofTeflion  of 
^ilignats,  which  are  again  difpofed  of  in  a  fimilar  way.  Thus 
many  neceilaries  of  life  are  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and 
when  a  real  fcarcity  enfues,  they  arc  produced  to  the  people, 
charged  with  all  the  accumulated  gains  of  thefe  intermediate 
barters. 

This  illiberal  and  pernicious  commerce,  which  avarice  and 
fear  have  for  fometime  kept  in  great  activity,  has  at  length  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  Convention,  and  very  fevere  laws 
are  now  enafled  againfl:  monopolies  of  all  kinds.  The  hold- 
er of  any  quantity  of  merchandize  beyond  what  he  may  be 
fuppofed  to  confume  is  obliged  to  declare  it  to  his  municipa- 
lity, and  to  expofe  the  articles  he  deals  in  in  writing  over  his 
door.  Thefe  claufes,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  the  decree, 
feem  very  wife  and  equitable;  but  1  doubt  if  the  feverity  of 
the  puniihment  annexed  to  any  tranfgreffion  of  it  will  not  o- 
perate  fo  as  to  defeat  the  purpofes  intended  to  be  produced.  A 
falfe  declaration  is  punifhable  by  fix  years  imprifonment,  and 
an  abfolute  non-compliance  with  death. — Blackftone  remarks, 
that  it  is  the  certainty,  not  the  feverity,  of  punifliment,  which 
makes  laws  efficacious;  and  this  muft  ever  be  the  cafe  a- 
moiigft  an  humane  people. — An  inordinate  defire  of  gain  is 
pot  often  confidered  by  mankind  as  very  criminal,  and  thofe 


*  In  the  late  rage  for  monopolies  in  France,  a  perfon  who 
had  obfj;irved  the  vail  daily  conlumptionof  onions,  garlic,  and 
efchalots,  conceived  the  projeft  of  making  the  whole  diftrid 
of  Amiens  tributary  for  this  indifpenfible  article.  In  confe- 
quence,  he  attended  feveral  market-days,  and  purchafed  all 
that  came  in  his  way.  The  country  people  finding  a  ready  fale 
for  their  onions,  poured  in  from  all  quarters,  and  our  projedor 
found  that,  in  proportion  as  he  bought,  the  market  became 
jnore  profufely  fupplied,  and  that  the  commodity  he  had  ho- 
ped to  monopolize  was  inexhaullible, 
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who  would  willingly  fubje£t  it  to  its  adequate  punifhment  of 
line  and  confifcation,  will  hefitate  to  become  the  means  of  in- 
flicting death  on  the  offender,  or  of  depriving  him  of  his  li- 
berty. The  Poets  have,  from  time  immemorial,  claimed  a 
kind  of  exclufive  jurifuichon  over  the  fm  of  avarice;  but,  un- 
fortunately, minds  once  fteeled  by  this  vice  are  not  often  fen- 
iible  to  the  attacks  of  ridicule;  and  I  have  never  heard  that 
any  poet,  from  Plautus  to  Moliere,  has  reformed  a  fingle  mi- 
ler.  I  am  not,  therefore,  forry  that  our  legiflature  has  en- 
croached on  this  branch  of  the  poetical  prerogative,  and  on- 
ly wifh  that  the  mild  regimen  of  the  Alufes  had  been  fuccced- 
ed  by  io.nething  lefs  rigid  than  the  prifon  or  the  guillotine. 
It  is  true,  that,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  it  is  not  the  ordinary 
and  habitual  pracfice  of  avarice  that  has  called  forth  the  feve- 
lity  of  the  laws,  but  a  fpecies  fo-deftructive  and  extenfive  in 
its  confequences,  that  much  may  be  laid  in  defence  of  any 
penalty  ihort  of  death;  and  fuch  is  the  general  diftrufl  of  the 
paper  money,  that  I  really  believe,  hdd  not  fome  meafure  of 
the  kind  been  adapted,  no  article  fufccptible  of  monopoly 
would  have  been  left  for  coofumption.  There  are,  hov^ever, 
thofe  who  retort  on  tli,e  government,  and  affert,  that  the  ori- 
gin of  the  evil  is  in  the  wafte  and  peculation  of  its  agents, 
which  aifo  make  the  immenfe  emiiHon  of  paper  more  neces- 
fary;  and  they  are  right  in  the  fadl:,  though  not  in  their  de- 
duction, for  as  the  evil  does  exift  whatever  may  be  the  caufe, 
it  is  certainly  wife  to  endeavor  to  remedy  it. 

The  pofition  of  Valenciennes,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  on 
the  eve  of  a  furrender — the  progrefs  of  the  infurgents  in  La 
Vendee — the  difcontents  in  the  South — and  the  charge  of 
treachery  againft  fo  many  of  tlie  Generals,  and  particularly 
Cuitine — ^ali  together  feem  to  have  agitated  the  public  ex- 
tremely: yet  it  is  rather  the  agitation  of  uncertainty  than  that 
occafioned  by  any  deep  impreilion  of  hope  or  fear.  The  peo- 
ple wiih  to  be  relieved  from  their  prefent  fituation,  yet  are 
without  any  determinate  views  for  the  future;  and,  indeed, 
in  this  part  of  die  country,  where  they  have  neither  leaders 
nor  union,  it  would  be  very  difHcult  for  them  to  take  a  more 
active  part. 

The  party  of  the  foederalifts  languid,  merely  becaufe  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  party,  and  a  party  of  which  the  heads 
excite  neither  intereft  nor  efteem.  1  conclude  you  learn  from 
the  papers  all  the  more  important  events,  and  I  confine  my- 
felf,  as  ufual,  to  fuch  details  as  I  think  lefs  likely  to  reach  you» 
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The  humanity  of  the  Engllfh  mufl:  often  banifli  their  politi- 
cal animofities  when  they  read  what  palfes  here:  and  thou- 
sands of  my  countrymen  muft,  at  this  moment,  lament  with 
me  the  fituation  to  which  l-'rance  is  reduced,  by  projects  in 
which  common  fcnfc  can  diftinguifh  no  medium  between 
wickednefs  and  folly. 

All  apparent  attachment  to  royalifm  is  now  cautioufly  a- 
voided,  but  the  royalifts  do  not  diminifh  by  perfecution,  and 
the  induftry  with  which  they  propagate  their  opinions  is  near- 
ly a  match  for  all  the  force  armee  of  the  republicans. — It  is 
not  eafy  to  print  pam{>hlets  or  newfpapers,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain Ihops  which  one  would  think  were  difcovered  by  inftin£t, 
where  are  fold  a  variety  of  mylterious  emblems  of  royalty, 
fuch  as  fans  that  have  no  vifible  ornaments  except  landfcapes, 
he.  but  when  opened  by  the  initiated,  prefent  tolerable  like- 
nelles  of  the  Royal  Family;  fnuff-boxes  with  fecret  lids,  con- 
taining miniature  bufis  of  the  late  King;  and  mufic  fo  inge- 
niouHy  printed,  that  what  to  the  common  eye  offers  only  fome 
popular  air,  when  folded  fo  as  to  join  the  heads  and  tails  of 
the  notes  together,  forms  lentcnces  of  very  treafonable  im- 
port, and  by  no  means  flattering  to  the  exifting  governments 
— I  have  known  thefe  interdicted  trifles  purchafed  at  extra- 
vagant prices  by  the  beft  reputed  patriots,  and  by  officers 
who  in  public  breathe  nothing  but  unconquerable  democra- 
cy, and  deteftation  of  Kings.  Yet,  though  thefe  things  are 
circulated  with  extreme  caution,  every  body  has  fomething 
of  the  fort,  and,  as  Charles  Surface  fays,  "  for  my  part,  I 
"  don't  fee  who  is  out  of  the  fecret." 

The  belief  in  religious  miracles  is  exploded,  and  it  is  only 
in  political  ones  that  the  faith  of  the  people  is  allowed  to  ex- 
ercife  itf^lf. — We  have  lately  feen  exhibited  at  the  fairs  and 
markets  a  calf,  produced  into  the  world  with  the  tri-coloured 
cockade  on  its  head;  and  on  the  painted  cloth  that  announces 
the  phoenomenon  is  the  portrait  of  this  natural  revolutioniflr, 
with  a  mayor  and  municipality  in  their  oflicial  fcarfs, addres- 
fing  the  four-footed  patriot  with  great  ceremony. 

We  fet  out  early  to-m.orrow  morning  for  SoilFons,  which 
is  about  tv*^enty  leagues  from  hence.    Travelling  is  not  very 

defirable  in  the  preient  circumlfances,  but  iVlad.  de  F  

has  fome  affairs  to  fettle  th.^re  which  cannot  well  be  entruft- 
ed  to  a  third  perfon.  The  times,  however,  have  a  very  hos- 
tile appearance,  and  we  intend,  if  poUible,  to  be  abfcnt  but 
three  days.* 

Yours, 
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SoissoNs,  August  4,  179^^ 

C(  A  ND  you  may  go  by  Beauvais  if  you  will)  for  whicfi 
XX  "  reafon  many  go  by  Beauvais;'*  and  the  ftranger 
who  turns  out  of  his  road  to  go  by  Soiflbns,  muft  ufe  the 
fame  reafoning,  for  the  confcioufnefs  of  having  exercifed  his 
free  agency  vi^ill  be  all  his  revt^ard  for  vifiting  Soiffonss  This, 
by  the  way  ;  for  my  journey  hither  not  being  one  of  curiofi- 
ty,  I  have  no  right  to  complain;  yet  fomehow  or  other,  by 
aflbciating  the  idea  of  the  famous  Vafe,  the  ancient  refidence 
of  the  firft  French  Kings,  and  other  circumftances  as  little 
conne»£led  as  thefe,  I  fuppofe,  with  modern  hiftory,  I  had  rank- 
ed SoilTons,  in  my  imagination,  as  one  of  the  places  I  fhould 
fee  v/ith  intereft.  I  find  it,  however,  only  a  dull,  decent  look- 
ing town,  tolerably  large,  but  not  very  populous*  In  the  new 
divifion  of  France  it  is  the  capital  of  the  department  De 
TAifne,  and  is  of  courfe  the  feat  of  the  adminiftration. 

We  left  Peronne  early,  and,  being  fo  fortunate  as  t6  en- 
counter no  accidental  delays,  we  arrived  within  a  league  of 
Soiflbns  early  in  the  afternoon. — Mad.  de  F — r — ,  recollect- 
ing an  acquaintance  who  has  a  chateau  not  far  out  of  our. 
road,  determined  to  ftop  an  hour  or  two;  for,  as  fhe  faid,  her 
friend  was  fo  "  fond  of  the  country,"  fhe  fhould  be  fure  to 
find  him  there. — We  did,  indeed,  find  this  Monfieur,  who  is 
fo  "  fond  of  the  country,"  at  home,  extremely  well  powder- 
ed, drelfed  in  a  ffriped  filk  coat,  and  engaged  with  a  card-party^ 
on  a  warm  afternoon  on  the  third  of  Augufl. — The  chateau 
was  fituated  as  a  French  chateau  ufually  is,  foas  to  be  bene- 
fited by  all  the  noifes  and  odours  of  the  village — built  with  a 
large  lingle  front,  and  a  number  of  windows  fo  judicioufly 
placed,  that  it  mufl  be  impoffible  either  to  be  cool  in  fummer 
or  warm  in  winter. 

We  walked  out  after  taking  fome  coffee,  and  I  learned 
that  this  lover  of  the  country  did  not  keep  a  fingle  acre  of 
land  in  his  own  hands,  but  that  the  part  immediately  conti^ 
guous  to  the  houfe  was  cultivated  for  a  certain  fhare  of  the 
profit  by  a  farmer  who  lives  in  a  miferable  looking  place  ad-* 
joining,  and  where  I  faw  the  operations  of  the  dairy-maid- 
carried  on  amidfl  pigs,  ducks,  and  turkeys,  who  feemed  ta 
have  eftabiiilied  a  very  familiar  accefs. 

Previous  to  our  arrival  at  Soiflbns,  the  Marquife  (who> 
though  fhe  does  not  confider  me  as  an  ariftocrate,  knows  i 
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iam  bv  MO  means  a  repiihlican*)  begged  me  to  be  cautious  in 

exprclling  my  lentiments,  as  the  Comte  de  ^  where  we 

were  going,  had  embraced  the  principles  of  the  revolution 
very  warmly,  and  had  been  much  blamed  by  his  family  on  this 

account;  Mad;  de  F-        addedj  that  fhe  had  not  feen  hini 

for  above  a  year,  but  that  fhe  believed  him  ftill  to  be  ^a-- 
"  trhncment  patriate.*' 

We  reached  Monf.  de  — — 's  juft  as  the  family  were  fet 
down  to  a  very  moderate  fupper,  and  I  obfv^rved  that  their 
plate  had  been  replaced  by  pewter.  After  the  firft  falutations 
were  over*  it  was  foon  vilible  that  the  political  notions  of  the 
Count  were  much  changed^  He  is  a  fenfible  reflecting  man, 
and  feems  really  to  wifh  the  good  of  his  country.  He  thinks, 
with  many  others,  that  all  the  good  efredts  which  might  have 
been  obtained  by  the  revolution  will  be  loft  through  the  con- 
tempt and  hatred  which  the  republican  government  has  drawn 
upon  it. 

Monf.  de  haS  two  fons  who  have  diftinguiflied  them- 

felves  very  honorably  in  the  army,  and  he  has  himfelf  made 
great  pecuniary  facrificesj  but  this  has  not  fecured  him  from 
numerous  domiciliary  vifits,  and  vexations  cf  all  kinds.  The 
whole  family  are  at  intervals  a  little  penfive,  and  Monf.  de 
- — ^  told  us,  at  a  moment  when  the  ladies  were  abfent,  that 
the  taking  of  Valenciennes  had  occafioned  a  violent  fermenta- 
tion at  Paris,  and  that  he  had  ferious  apprehenfions  for  thofe 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  their  rank, 
or  obnoxious  from  their  fuppofed  principles — that  he  himfelf, 
and  all  who  were  prefumed  to  have  an  attachment  to  thecon- 
ftitution  of  eighty-nine,  were  much  more  feared,  and  of  courfe 
more  fufpecSbed,  than  the  original  ariftocrates— ^and  "  e7!fin'* 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  a  la  Franfaife  to  the  worft 
that  could  happen. 

1  have  juii:  run  over  the  papers  of  tbe  day,  and  I  perceive 
that  the  debates  of  tlie  Convention  are  filled  with  invectives 
againft  the  Englifli.  A  letter  has  been  very  opportunely  found 
on  the  ramparts  of  Lirte,  which  is  intended  to  perfuade  the 
people  that  the  Britifli  government  has  diftributed  money  and 
phofphoric  matches  in  every  town  in  France — the  one  to 
provoke  infurrection,  the  other  to  fet  lire  to  the  corn.*  You 

2B 


*  "  The  National  Convention,  in  the  name  of  violated  Ku« 
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will  conclude  this  letter  ta  be  a  fabrication,  and  it  is  irnaE^mw 
ed  and  exeputed  with  fo  little  ingenuity,  that  I  doubt  vvhelher 
it  will  impofe  on  the  molt  ignorant  of  the  people  for  a  mo* 
menr. 

7'he  Queen  has  been  transferred  to  the  Conciergerie,  or 
CQmm,on  priibn,  and  a  decree  is  paifed  for  trying  her;  but 
perhaps  at  this  moment  (whatever  may  be  the  refult  here- 
after) they  only  hope  her  fituation  may  operate  as  a  check  up- 
on the  enemy  j  at  leaft  I  have  heard  it  doubted  by  many  whe- 
ther they  intend  to  proceed  ferioufly  on  this  trial  fo  long 
threatened. — Perhaps  1  may  have  before  noticed  to  you  that 
the  Convention  never  feemed  capable  of  any  thing  great  or 
uniform,  and  that  all  their  proceedings  took  a  tinge  from  that 
frivolity  and  meannefs  which  I  am  almoft  tempted  to  believe 
inherent  in  the  French  character. — They  have  juft  now,  a- 
jnidll  a  long  firing  of  decrees,  the  objedts  of  which  are  of  the 
firft  confequence,  inferted  one  for  the  deftrudlion  of  all  the 
royal  tombs  before  the  tenth  of  Auguft,  and  another  for  re- 
ducing the  expenfcs  of  the  King's  children,  particularly  their 
food,  to- bare  necefTaries. — Had  our  Englifh  revolutionifts 
thus  employed  themfelves,  they  might  have  expelled  the  fculp- 
tared  Monarchs  from  the  Abbey,  and  waged  a  very  fuccefs- 
ful  war  an  the  admirers  of  Gothic  antiquity;  but  neither  the 
Stuarts,  nor  the  Catholic  religion^  would  liave  had  much  to 
fear  from  them. 

We  have  been  wandering  about  die  town  all  day,  and  I 
have  not  remarked  that  the  fuccefl'es  of  the  enem.y  have  oc- 
cafioned  any  regret»  When  I  was  in  France  three  years  ago,, 
you  may  recoiled:  that  my  letters  ufually  contained  fome  re- 
lation of  our  embarrafiment  and  delays,  owing  to  the  fear  and 
ignorance  of  the  people. — At  one  place  they  apprehended  the 
introduction  of  foreign  troops — at  another,  that  the  Comtc 
d'Artois  was  to  burn  all  the  corn.  In  fhort,  the  whole  coun- 
try teemed  with  plots  and  counterplots,  every  one  of  which 


manity,  denounces  to  all  the  worlds  and"  to  the  people  of 
**  England  in  particular,  the  bafe,  perfidious,  and  wicked  con- 
«•  dud  of  the  Britifh  government^  which  does  not  hefitate  to 
*'  employ  fire,  poifon,  affaffination,  and  every  other  crime,  to 
*'  procure  the  triumph  of  tyranny,  and  the  deftrudioa  of  the 

rights  of  man.'* 

Decrecy  \ft  Auguji,  1793. 
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was  more  abfurd  and  inexplicable  than  thofe  of  Oatcs,  with 
his  whole  tribe  of  Jefuits.  At  prefent,  when  a  powerful  army 
is  invading  the  frontiers,  and  people  have  not,  in  many  places, 
bread  to  eat,  they  feem  to  be  very  little  folicitous  about  the 
former,  and  as  httlc  difpofed  to  blame  the  ariftocrates  for  the 
latter. 

It  is  really  extraordinary,  after  all  the  pains  that  have  been 
taken  to  excite  hatred  and  refentment  againft  the  Englifh,  that 
I  have  not  heard  of  a  fmgle  inftance  of  their  having  been  in- 
fulted  or  molefted.  Whatever  inconveniencies  they  may  have 
been  fubjected  to,  were  z6is  of  the  government,  not  of  the 
people;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  firft  war  between  the  two  na- 
tions in  which  the  reverfe  has  not  been  the  cafe. 

1  accompanied  Mad.  de   this  afternoon  to  the  houfe 

of  a  rich  merchant,  where  fhe  had  bufmefs,  and  who,  fhc  told 
nie,  had  been  a  furious  patriot,  but  his  ardor  is  now  confidcr- 
ably  abated.  He  had  juft  returned  from  the  department,* 
where  his  affairs  had  led  him;  and  he  alTures  us,  that,  in  ge- 
neral, the  agents  of  the  republic  were  more  inaccefTible,  more 
infoient,  corrupt,  and  ignorant,  than  any  employed  under  the 

old  government.  He  d:;murred  to  paying  Mad.  de  a  funl 

of  money  all  in  ajftgnats  a  fa-ce-,\  and  this  famous  patriot 
would  readily  have  given  me  an  hundred  livres  for  a  pound 
fterling. 

Wc  fhall  return  to  Peronne  to-morrow,  and  I  have  avail- 
ed myfvlf  of  the  hour  between  cards  and  fupper,  which  is  u- 
fually  empbycd^by  the  French  in  undreUing,  to  fcribjle  my 
remarks, — In  fome  families,  I  fuppofe,  fuppmg  in  diihabillc 
is  an  arrangement  of  oeconomy,  in  others  of  eafe;  but  I  al- 
ways think  it  has  the  air  of  preparation  for  a  very  folidmeal; 
and,  in  cfFed,  fupping  is  not  a  mere  ceremony  with  either 
fex  in  this  country. 

I  learnt,  in  converfatlon  with  M.  de  — ,  whofe  fons  were? 

at  Famars  when  the  camp  was  forced,  that  the  carnage  was 
terrible,  and  that  the  lofs  of  the  French,  on  this  occalion,  a-* 
mounted  to  feveral  thoufands.  You  will  be  informed  of  tiiis 
much  more  accurately  in  England,  but  you  will  fcarcely  iin-* 


*  Here  ufed  for  the  place  where  the  public  bufmefs  is  trans- 
afted. 

t  ^IPgnat^  a  face — that  is,  with  tlie  King's  effigy  ;  at  thir 
time  greatly  prcterred  to  thofe  ifTucd  after  his  death. 
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^gine  that  no  official  account  was  ever  publifned  here,  and 
that,  in  general,  the  people  are  ignorant  of  the  circumftance, 
and  all  the  difafters  attending  it.— .In  England,  you  have  op-, 
pofition  papers  that  amply' iupply  the  omiflions  of  the  mini- 
ilcrial  gazettes,  and  often  dwell,  with  much  complacence,  on 
the  lolies  and  defeats  of  their  country ;  here  none  will  ven- 
rture  to  publifh  the  lead:  event  which  they  fuppofe  the  go- 
.vernment  wifh  to  keep  concealed .-^I  am  told,  a  leading  fea- 
•ture  of  republican  governments  is  to  be  extremely  jealous  of 
•the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  and  that  of  France  is,  in  this  refpedf, 
truly  republican. 

Adieu, 


Peronne,  August,  1793. 

I HAVE  often  regretted,  my  dear  brother,  that  my  letters 
have,  for  fome  rime,  been  rather  intended  to  fatisfy  your 
curiofity  than  your  afteclion.  At  this  moment  I  feel  differ^ 
ently,  and  I  rejoice  that  the  inquietude  and  danger  of  my  fit-^ 
nation  will,  probably,  not  come  to  your  knowledge  till  I  fhall 
be  no  longer  fubjedt  to  them. — I  have  been,  for  feveral  daysij 
linwe)!,  and  yet  my  body,  valetudinarian  as  I  am  at  beft,  is 
now  the  better  part  of  me  j  for  rny  miiid  has  been  fo  derangt- 
ed  by  fufpenfe  and  terror,  that  I  expert  to  recover  my  health 
long  before  I  fhall  be  able  to  tranquilhze  my  fpirits. 

On  our  return  fronvSoisfons  1  found,  by  the  public  prints, 
that  a  decree  had  paflvid  for  arrefting  all  natives  of  the  coun- 
tries with  which  Fraiice  is  at  war,  and  who  had  notcondant- 
]y  refided  there  fmce  1789.— This  intelligence,  as  you  will 
conceive,  fufficiently  alarmed  me,  and  I  loft  no  time  in  con- 

fulting  Mad,  de  's  friends  on  the  fubjeit,  who  were  gcr 

nerally  of  opinion,  that  the  decree  w^s  merely  a  menace,  an4 
that  it  was  too  unjuft  to  be  put  in  execution.  As  fbme  days 
^lapfed,  and  no  Ifeps  were  taken  in  confcquencc,  I  began  to 
think  they  were  right,  and  my  fpirits  were  iomewhat  revived^ 
when  one  evening,  as  1  was  preparing  to  go  to  bed,  my  m.aid 
fuddenly  entered  the  room,  and,  before  fhc  could  give  me 
ny  previous  explanation,  the  apartment  was  filled  with  armed 
men.  As  foon  as  I  was  collected  enough  to  enquire  the  obr 
jecl  of  tfiis  unfeafpnable  vifit,  I  learned  tliat  all  ihis  miiitfiiy 
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:»pparel  was  to  put  the  feals  on  my  papers,  and  convey  my 
pedbn  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville! — I  knew  it  would  be  vain  to 
rcmonftrate,  and  therefore  made  an  effort  to  recover  my  fpirits 
and  fubmit.  The  bufinefs,  however,  was  not  yet  terminated, 
my  papers  were  to  be  lealed — and  though  they  were  not  ve- 
ry voluminous,  the  procels  was  more  dilBcult  than  you  would 
imagine,  none  of  the  company  having  been  employed  on  af- 
fairs of  the  kind  before,  A  debate  enfued  on  the  manner  ia 
which  it  {hould  be  done,  and,  after  a  very  tumultuous  dis- 
cuHion,  it  was  fagacioufly  concluded  to  feal  up  the  doors  and 
windows  of  all  the  apartments  appropriated  to  my  ufe.  They 
then  difcovered  that  they  had  no  feal  fit  for  the  purpofe,  and 
a  new  confultation  was  holden  on  the  propriety  of  affixing  a 
cypher  which  was  offered  them  by  one  of  the  Garde  Na^ 
tionale. 

This  weighty  matter  being  at  length  decided,  the  doors  of 
my  bedchamber,  dreffing-room,  and  of  the  apartments  with 
which  they  communicated,  were  carefully  faitened  up,  tho' 
not  v/ithout  an  obfervation  on  my  part  that  I  was  only  a  gueft 

at  A'lad,  de   ^*s,  and  that  an  order  to  feize  my  papers  or 

perfon  was  not  a  mandate  for  rendering  a  part  of  her  houfe 
ufelefs.  But  there  was  no  reafoning  with  ignorance  and  a 
fcore  of  bayonets,  nor  could  I  obtain  permifTion  even  to  take 
fome  linen  out  of  my  drawers.  On  gomg  down  flairs,  I  found 
the  court  and  avenues  to  the  garden  amply  guarded,  and  with 

this  numerous  efcort,  and  accompanied  by  Mad.  de  ,  I 

was  conducted  to  the  flotel  de  V'ille.  I  know  not  what  re- 
finance they  might  expect  from  a  fmglc  female,  but,  to  judge 
by  their  precautions,  they  mufl  have  deemed  the  adventure  a 
very  perilous  one.  When  we  arrived  at  the  Hotel  de  V  ille, 
it  was  near  eleven  o'clock :  the  hall  was  crouded,  and  a  young 
man,  in  a  dirty  linen  jacket  and  trowfers,  and  dirty  linen,  with 
the  air  of  a  Polijfon^  and  the  countenance  of  an  alTaflin,  was 
haranguing  with  great  vehemence  againfl  the  Englifh,  who, 
he  alicrted,  were  all  agents  of  Pitt,  (efpecially  the  women,) 
and  were  to  fet  fire  to  the  corn,  and  corrupt  the  garrifons  of 
the  fc TtiHcd  towns.^The  people  liflened  to  thefe  terrible  pro- 
jects with  a  ftupid  fort  of  furprize,  and,  for  the  molt  parr, 
Jcemed  either  very  carclefs  or  very  incredulous. — As  foon  as 
this  inflammatory  piece  of  eloquence  was  finifhed,  1  was  pre- 
fented  to  the  ill-looking  orator,  who,  I  learned,  was  a  repre- 
jentant  du  peuple.  It  was  very  eafy  to  perceive  that  my  fpirits 
^vere  quite  overpowered,  and  that  i  couldj  with  difficulty  fup- 
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port  myfelf;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  reprefentant  du  pe9^ 
pie  from  treating  me  with  that  inconfiderable  brutality  which 
is  commonly  the  efFeft  of  a  fudden  acceffion  of  power  on  nar- 
row and  vulgar  minds. — After  a  variety  of  impertinent  ques- 
tions, menaces  of  a  prifon  for  myfelf,  and  exclamations  of  ha- 
tred and  vengeance  againft  my  country,  on  producing  fome 

friends  of  Mad.  de  ^  who  were  to  be  anfwerable  for  me, 

I  was  releafed,  and  returned  home  more  dead  than  alive. 

You  muft  not  infer,  from  what  I  have  related,  that  I  was 
particularly  diftinguifliedon  this  occafion,  for,  though  I  have 
no  acquaintance  with  the  Englifh  here,  I  underftand  they  had 
ail  been  treated  much  in  the  fame  manner.  As  foon  as  the  repre^ 
j'entant  had  left  the  town,  by  dint  of  folicitation  we  prevailed 
on  the  municipality  to  take  the  feal  off  the  rooms,  and  con- 
tent themfelves  with  fele£iing  and  fecuring  my  papers,  which 
was  done  yefterday  by  a  commiffion,  formally  appointed  for 
the  purpofe.  I  know  not  the  quality  of  the  good  citizens  to 
whom  this  important  charge  was  entrutted,  but  I  concluded, 
from  their  coftume,  that  they  had  been  more  ufefully  employ- 
ed the  preceding  part  of  the  day,  at  the  anvil  and  laft.  It  is 
certain,  however,  they  had  undertaken  a  bufmefs  greatly  be- 
yond their  powers.  They  indeed  turned  over  all  my  trunks 
and  drawers,  and  dived  to  the  bottom  of  water-jugs  and  flow- 
cr-jars  with  great  zeal,  but  negledled  to  fearch  a  large  port- 
folio that  lay  on  the  table,  probably  from  not  knowing  the  ufe 
of  it ;  and  my  fervant  conveyed  away  fome  letters,  while  I 
;amuied  them  with  the  fight  of  a  blue-bottle  fly  through  a  mi- 
crofcope.  They  were  at  hrft  much  puzzled  to  know  whe- 
ther books  and.  mufic  were  included  under  the  article  of  pa- 
pers, and  were  very  defirous  of  burning  a  hiftory  of  France, 
becaufe  they  difcovered,  by  the  title-page,  that  it  was  "  about 
Kings but  the  moft  difficult  part  of  this  momentous  trans- 
action, was  taking  an  account  of  it  in  writing.  However,  as 
only  one  of  the  company  could  write,  there  was  no  difputing 
as  to  the  fcribe,  though  there  was  much  about  the  manner  of 
execution.  I  did  not  fee  the  compofition,  but  I  could  hear 
that  it  ftated  "  comme  quoi^'  they  had  found  the  feals  unbro- 
ken, "  comme  quoi^''  they  had  taken  them  off,  and  divers  "  as 
"  hows"  of  the  fame  kind.  The  whole  being  concluded,  and 
my  papers  depofited  in  a  box,  I  was  at  length  freed  from  my 
guclts,  and  left  in  poffeffion  of  my  apartments. 

It  is  impollible  to  account  for  this  treatment  of  the  Englifh' 
by  any  mode  of  reafoning  that  does  not  exclude  both  jufticc 
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and  policy;  and  viewing  it  only  as  a  fymptom  of  that  delpc- 
rate  wickednefs  which  commits  evil,  not  as  a  means,  but  an 
end,  I  am  extremely  alarmed  for  our  fituation.  At  this  mo- 
m.cnt  the  whole  of  fVcnch  politics  fcems  to  center  in  an  en- 
deavor to  re^ndcr  the  Englifli  odious,  both  as  a  nation  and  as 
individuals.  The  Convention,  the  clubs,  and  the  ftreets  of 
Paris,  refound  with  low  abufe  of  this  tendency ;  and  a  motion 
was  made  in  the  farmer,  by  one  Garnier,  to  procure  the  as- 
fallination  of  Air.  Pitt.  Couthon,  a  member  of  the  Comite 
de  Salut  Puh/ique,  has  propofed  and  carried  a  decree  to  de- 
clare him  the  enemy  of  mankind;  and  the  citizens  of  Paris 
arc  ftunned  by  the  hawkers  of  Mr.  Pitt's  plots  with  the 
Q^ieen  to  Jlarv^  all  France^  and  rnaJJ'acre  all  the  patriots. — 
A inidft  fo  many  efforts*  to  provoke  the  deftruction  of  the 


*  When  our  reprefentative  appeared  at  Abbeville,  with  an 
intention  ot  arrelHng  the  Englifli  and  other  foreigners,  the 
peopie,  to  whom  thefe  miffionaries  with  unlimited  powers  were 
yet  new,  took  the  alarm,  and  became  very  apprehenfive  that 
he  was  come  likewife  to  difarm  their  Garde  Nationale.  The 
Urcets  were  crouded,  the  town-houfe  was  befet,  and  Citizen 
Dumont  found  it  necc/Tary  to  quiet  the  town's  people  by  the 
following  proclamation.  One  part  of  his  purpoie,  that  of  en- 
furing  his  perfonai  fafety,  was  unfwercd  by  it  ;  but  that  of  ex- 
citing the  people  againll  the  Englilli,  failed — infomuch,  that, 
I  was  told,  even  the  lowell  claflcs,  lb  far  from  giving  credit  to 
the  malignant  calumnies  propagated  againft  the  Englifh,  open- 
ly regretted  tht\t  arrejlation. 
**  Citizens, 

«*  On  my  arrival  amongft  you,  I  little  thought  that  malevo- 
'*  lence  would  be  fo  far  fuccefsfal  as  to  alarm  you  on  the  mo- 

tives  of  my  vifit.  Could  the  arillocrates,  then,  flatter  thcm- 
**  felves  with  the  hope  of  making  you  believe  I  had  the  inten- 

tion  of  difarming  you?  Be  deaf,  I  beieech  you,  to  fo  abfurd 
"  a  calumny,  and  leize  on  thofe  who  propagate  it.  I  came  here 
*'  to  fraternize  with  you,  and  to  aflift  you  in  getting  rid  of 

thofe  malcontents  and  foreigners,  who  are  Itriving  to  de- 
*'  ftroy  the  republic  by  the  mofl:  infernal  manceuvres. — An  hor- 
*'  rible  plot  has  been  conceived.  Our  harvefts  are  to  be  fired 
**  by  means  of  phofphoric  matches,  and  all  the  patriots  affafTi- 
**  nated.  Women,  priefts,  and  foreigners,  are  the  inftrmnents 
**  employed  by  the  coalefced  defpots,  and  by  England  above 
"  all,  to  accomplifh  thefe  criminal  dcfigns.    A  law  of  the  firft 
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Englifil,  it  is  wonderful,  when  we  confider  the  htiguYrizfy 
character  which  the  French  people  have  lately  evinced,  that 
we  are  yet  fafe,  and  it  is  in  effe6l  only  to  be  accounted  for  by 
their  dilinclination  to  take  any  part  in  the  animofities  of  their 
government. 

I  have  juft  received  a  few  lines  from  Mrs*  D  ^,  written 

in  French,  and  put  in  the  poft  without  fealing.  I  perceive 
by  the  contents,  though  fhe  enters  into  no  details,  that  cir- 
cumftances  fimilar  to  thofe  I  have  defcribed  have  like  wife  ta- 
ken place  at  Amiens.  In  addition  to  my  other  anxieties,  I 
have  the  profpedl  of  a  long  feparation  from  my  friends ;  for, 
though  I  am  not  in  confinement,  I  cannot,  while  the  decree 
which  arretted  me  remains  in  force,  quit  the  town  of  l:*eronne* 
I  have  not  often  looked  forward  with  fo  little  hope,  or  fo  lit* 
tie  certainty ;  and  though  a  firft-rate  philofophcr  might  make 
up  his  mind  to  a  particular  event)  yet  to  be  prepared  for  any 
thing,  and  all  things,  is  a  more  difficult  matter. 

The  hiftories  of  Greece  and  Rome  have  long  conifitufcd 
the  grand  refourccs  of  French  eloquence,  and  it  is  not  till 
within  a  few  days  that  an  orator  has  difcovered  all  this  good 
learning  to  be  of  no  ufe — not,  as  you  might  imagine,  becaufe 
the  moral  chara6ter  and  political  lituation  of  the  French  dif- 
fer from  thofe  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  becaufe  they 
are  fuperior  to  all  the  people  who  ever  exifted,  and  ought  to 
be  cited  as  models,  inftead  of  defcending  to  become  copyilb. 
— «  Therefore,  continues  this  Jacobin  fage,  (whofe  name  is 
«  Henriot,  and  who  is  highly  popular,)  let  us  burn  all  the  li- 
^  braries  and  all  the  antiquities^  and  have  no  guide  but  our- 
«  felves — let  us  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  the  Deputies  who  have 
«  not  voted  according  to  our  principles,  bani{h  or  imprifon 
«  all  the  gentry  and  the  clergy,  and  guillotine  the  Queen  and 
«  General  Cuftine  !" 

Thefe  are  the  ufual  fiibjeds  of  difcuffion  at  the  clubs,  and 
the  Convention  itfelf  is  not  much  more  decent.    I  trembl;i 


"  of  this  month  orders  the  arrell  of  all  foreigners  born  in  thz 
«  countries  with  vi  hich  the  republic  is  at  war,  and  not  fettled 

"  m  France  before  the  month  of  July,  17B9.-  In  executioa 

•*  of  this  law,  I  have  required  domiciliary  vifits  to  be  made. 
"  —I  have  urged  the  prefervation  of  the  public  tranquillity  .  I 
"  have  therefore  done  my  duty,  and  only  what  ail  good  citi- 
xens  muft  approve."^ 
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vjhcn  I  iecolle£l  that  I  am  irt  a  country  where  a  member  of 
the  Icgiflature  propofcs  rewards  for  aflaliination,  and  tlic  lead- 
er of  a  fociety,  that  pretends  to  inform  and  inftruct  the  peo- 
ple, argues  in  favor  of  burning  all  the  books:  The  French 
are  on  the  eve  of  exhibiting  the  fmgular  fpeclacle  of  a  nation, 
tnlightened  by  fcience,  accuftomed  to  the  bcneht  of  laws  and 
the  enjoyment  of  arts,  fuddenly  becoming  barbarous  by  fys- 
tem,  and  finking  into  ignorance  from  choice.— — When  the 
Goths  lliarcd  the  moft  curious  antiques  by  weight,  were  they 
not  more  civilized  than  the  Parifian  of  1793,  who  diilurbs 
the  afhes  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  or  deftroys  tne  monument  of 
Turenne;  by  a  decree  ?  I  have  myfelf  been  forced  to  art  a£t 
Very  much  in  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  but  I  could  not^  without 
rifking  my  own  fafety,  do  otherwife ;  and  1  fat  up  late  lafl 
night  for  the  purpofe  of  burning  Burke,  which  I  had  brought 
with  me^  but  had  fortunately  fo  well  concealed,  that  it  efca- 
ped  fhe  late  iiiquifition.  I  indeed  made  this  facrifice  to  pru- 
dence with  great  unwillingncfs :  every  day,  by  confirming 
'Mr;  Bifrkfe's  afleriions^  or  falfilling  his  predi(Stioiis, had  foin- 
creafed  my  reverence  for  thejwork,  that  I  regarded  it  as  a  kind 
df  political  oracle:  I  did  notj  however^  deftroy  it  without 
an  ajiologetic  apoftrophe  to  the  author's  benevolence^  which  I 
am  III  re  would  fuffer,  were  he  to  be  the  occafion,  though  in- 
voluntarilyi  of  conducting  a  female  to  a  prifon  or  the  Guillo- 
tine. . 

"  How  clirtnces  mock,  arid  changes  iill  the  Cup  of  altera- 
^'  tion  up  with  divers  liquors." — On  the  fame  hearth,  and  in 
a  mingled  flame,  was  confumedthe  very  conftitution  of  1789, 
dri  which  Mr:  Burke's  book  was  acenfure,'  and  v/hich  would 
how  expofe  me  to  equal  danger^  were  it  to  be  found  in  my 
pofTeflion.  In  collc^Hng  the  aflie^  of  thefe  tv/o  compofitions, 
the  tendency  of  which  is  fd  different,  (for  fuch  is  the  com- 
plexion of  the  moment,  that  I  would  not  have  evert  the'fer- 
tant  {u{pccy  I  had  been  biirning  a  quantity  of  papersj)  I  coiild 
not  but  moralize  on  the  mutability  of  popular  opinion,'  Mr- 
Burke's  Crallic  adverfaries  are  now  moft  of  them  profcribed 
and  anathematized  more  than  himfelf  Perhaps  another  year 
may  fee  his  bult  erecHjed  on  the  pedeftal  which  now  fupports 
that  of  Brutus  c^r  Le  Pelletier; 

The  letters  1  have  written  to'yotiftncc  the  conimuniCation 
Vttis  interrupted,  with  fome  other  papers  that  I  am  folicitous 
prdcrve,  1  have  hitherto  always  carried  about  me,  and  I 
1  C 
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know  not  if  ■any  dai'iger,  merely  probable,  will  induce  me  t®* 
part  with  thejn.  You  will  not,  I  think,  fulpedl:  me  of  attach- 
ing any  contequence  to  my  fcribblings  from  vanityj  and  if  I 
run  fome  pcrfonal  rilk  in  keeping  them,  it  is  becaufe  the  fitu- 
ation  of  this  country  is  fo  fmgular,  and  the  events  which  oc- 
cur almolt  daily  fo  important,  that  the  remarks  of  any  one 
.who  is  unlucky  enough  to  be  a  fpec^tator,  may  intcrelt  with- 
out the  advantage  of  literary  talents. 

Yours, 


Peronne,  August  24,  179^5. 

I Have  been  out  to-day  for  the  firft  time  fmce  the  zrrefl 
of  the  Englifli,  and,  though  I  have  few  acquaintance  here, 
my  adventure  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  has  gained  me  a  fort  of 
popularity.  I  was  faluted  by  many  people  I  did  not  know, 
and  overwhelmed  with  expreffions  of  regret  for  what  had  hap- 
pened, or  congratulations  on  my  having  efcaped  fo  welL 

The  French  are  not  commonly  very  much  alive  to  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  others,  and  it  is  fome  mortification  to  my  vanity 
that  I  cannot,  but  at  the  expenfe  of  a  reproaching  confciencc, 
afcribe  the  civilities  1  have  experienced  on  this  occafion  to  my 
"perfonal  merit.  It  would  doubtlefs  have  been  highly  flatter- 
ing to  me  to  relate  the  tender  and  general  interell  1  had  ex- 
cited even  among  this  cold-hearted  people,  who  fcarcely  feel 
for  themfelves  :  but  the  truth  is,  they  are  difpofed  to  take  the 
part  of  any  one  whom  they  think  perfecuted  by  their  govern- 
ment i  and  their  reprefentative,  DumiOnt,  is  fo  much  defpifed 
in  his  private  character,  and  detcfted  in  his  public  one,  that  it 
fuffices  to  have  been  ill  treated  by  him.,  to  enfure  one  a  confi- 
dcrable  portion  of  the  public  good  will. 

I'his  difpofition  is  not  a  little  confolatory,  at  a  time  whea 
the  whole  rage  of  an  oligarchical  tyranny,  though  impotent  a- 
gainft  the  Englifh  as  a  nation,  meanly  exhaults  itfelf  on  the 
few  helplefs  individuals  within  its  power.  Embarraffinents 
accumulate — and  if  Mr.  Pitt's  agents  did  not  moft  obligingly 
v/rite  letters,  and  thefe  letters  happen  to  be  intercepted  jull 
when  they  are  moft  neceflary,  the  Coniite  de  Salut  Pubiiqut 
'  would  be  at  a  lofs  how  to  account  for  them. 
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Aflignats  have  fallen  into  a  difcredit  beyond  example,  an 
hundred  and  thirty  livres  having  been  given  for  one  Louis- 
d'or;  and,  as  if  this  were  not  the  natural  refiilt  of  circum- 
fl^ances  like  the  prcfent,  a  correfpondence  between  two  En- 
glifhmen  informs  us,  that  it  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  with 
an  unparcllelcd  ingenuity,  has  contrived  to  fend  couriers  to  c- 
very  town  in  France,  to  concert  meafures  with  the  bankers 
to  this  purpofe.  But,  if  we  may  believe  Barrere,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  this  atrocious  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt 
will  not  be  unrevenged,  for  another  intercepted  letter  con- 
tains aflurances  that  an  hundred  thoufand  men  have  taken  up 
arms  in  England,  and  are  preparing  to  march  againft  the 
iniquitous  metropolis  that  gives  tliis  obnoxious  Minifter 
fhelter. 

My  fituation  is  ftill  the  fame — I  have  no  hope  of  return- 
ing to  Amiens,  and  have  juft  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive  for 

my  tranquillity  here.  1  had  a  long  converfation  this 

morning  with  two  people  whom  Dumont  has  left  here  to 
keep  the  town  in  order  during  his  ab fence.  The  fubjecSt  was 
to  prevail  on  them  to  give  me  a  permillion  to  leave  Peronne, 
but  I  could  not  fucceed.  They  were  not,  I  believe,  indifpo- 
fed  to  gratify  me,  but  were  afraid  of  involving  themfelves. — 
One  of  them  exprelTed  much  partiality  for  the  Englifh,  but 
was  very  vehement  in  his  difapprobation  of  their  form  of  go- 
vernment, which  he  faid  was  "  dete/iable^'^  My  cowardice 
did  not  permit  me  to  argue  much  in  its  behalf,  (for  I  look 
upon  thefe  people  as  more  dangerous  than  the  fpies  of  the 
old  police,)  and  I  onJv  ventured  to  obferve,  with-  great  dif- 
fidence, that  though  the  Englilh  government  was  monarchi- 
cal, yet  the  power  of  the  Crown  was  very  much  limited ;  and 
that  as  the  chief  fubjeds  of  our  complaints  at  prefent,  were 
not  our  inftitutions,  but  certain  practical  errors,  they  might 
be  remedied  without  any  violent  or  radical  changes ;  and  that 
our  nobility  were  neither  numerous  nor  privileged,  and  by 

no  means  obnoxious  to  the  majority  of  the  people.  "  yf/?, 

vous  avex  dene  de  la  noblejj'e  en  Angleterre^  ce  font  pent- 
etre  les  milords^''''  exclaimed  our  republican,  and  it  opera- 
ted on  my  whole  fyftem  of  defence  like  my  uncle  Toby's 


*  "  What,  you  have  nobility  in  England  then?  The  ?niI:.rJs, 
"  1  fuppofc," 
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fmoke-jack,  for  there  was  certainly  no  difcuiHng  the  Englift* 
conftitution  v/ith  a  political  critic,  who,  I  found,  was  igno- 
rant even  of  the  exiflence  of  a  third  branch  of  it ;  yet  this  re- 
former of  governments,  and  abhorrer  of  Kings,  has  powers 
delegated  to  him  more  extenfiye  than  thofe  of  an  Engliih  So- 
vereign, though  I  doubt  if  he  can  write  his  own  language 
and  his  moral  reputation  is  flill  lefs  in  his  favor  than  his  ig- 
norance-—for,  previous  to  the  revolution,  he  was  known  on- 
ly as  a  kind  of  fwindler,  and  has  more  than  once  been  nearly 
convi61:cd  of  forgery.  This  is,  however,  the  defcription  of 
people  now  chiefly  employed,  for  no  honeft  man  would  ac- 
cept of  fuch  commiilionsj  nor  perform  the  ferviccs  annexed 
Xo  them.  '  ' 

Bread  continues  very  fcarce,  and  the  populace  of  Paris  are, 
as  ufual,  very  turbulent  ;  fo  that  the  neighboring  departments 
are  deprived  of  their  fubfiftence  to  fatisfy  the  wants  of  a  me- 
tropolis that  has  no  claim  to  an  exemption  from  the  general 
diftrefs,  but  that  which  arifes  from  the  fears  of  the  Conven- 
tion. As  far  as  I  have  opportunity  of  learning  or  obferving, 
this  part  of  France  is  in  that  ftate  of  tranquillity  which  is  not 
the  tffG&:  of  content,  but  fupinenefs ;  the  people  do  not  love 
their  government,  but  they  iubmit  to  it,  and  their  utmoll  ex- 
ertions amount  only  to  a  little  occafional  obftinacy,  which  a 
few  dragoons  alv/ays  reduce  to  compliance.  Wc  are  fome- 
times  alarmed  by  reports  that  parties  of  the  enemy  are  ap- 
proaching: the  town,  when  the  gates  are  fhut,  and  the  great 
beHis  toli'd ;  but  1  do  not  perceive  that  the  people  are  vio- 
lently apprchenfive  about  the  matter.  Their  fears  are,  I  be-^ 
lieve,  for  the  moll  part,  r^ither  perfonal  than  political— they 
do  not  dread  fubmiflion  to  the  Auftrians,  but  military  licen- 
tioufnefs. 

I  have  been  reading,  this  afternoon.  Lord  Orrery's  defini- 
tion of  the  male  Cecifteo,  and  it  reminds  me  that  1  have  not 
yet  noticed  to  you  a  very  important  clafs  of  female?  in  France, 
who  may  not  improperly  be  denominated  tcmale  Cecifbeos. 
Under  tiic  old  fyftem,  wheii  the  rank  of  a  woman  of  fafhion 
had  enabled  her  to  pieferve  a  degree  of  reputation  and  influ- 
ence, in  fpite  of  the  gallantries  of  her  youth,  and  the  decline 
of  her  charniS,  fhe  adopted  the  equivocal  character  I  here  al- 
lude to,  and,  relinquifhing  the  adorations  claimed  by  beauty, 
and  the  refpccl  due  to  age,  charitably  devoted  herfelf  to  the 
intlruclion  and  advancement  of  Tome  young  man  of  perfonal 
qualifications  and  uncertain  fortune.    She  prefented  him  to 
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.'.t;  world,  panegyrized  him  into  fafliion,  and  inflircd  his  con- 
.cqusncc  with  one  let  ot  females,  by  hinting  his  fuccefles  with 
another.  iJy  her  exertions  he  was  promoted  in  the  army,  or 
dillinguiftied  at  the  levee,  and  a  career  begun  under  fuch  au- 
Ipices  often  terminated  in  a  brilliant  eftablifliment.  In  the 
lefs  elevated  circle,  a  female  Cecifbeo  is  ufually  of  a  certain 
ige,  of  an  active  difpofition,  and  great  volubility,  and  her 
functions  are  more  numerous,  and  lefs  dignified.  Here  the 
grand  ohjedts  are,  not  to  befiege  Minifters,  nor  give  a  ton  to 
the  protege  at  a  fafhionable  ruelle^  but  to  obtain  for  him  the 
iblid  advantages  of  what  flie  calls  "  un  ban  parti^'  [a  good 
match.]  Il  o  this  end  fhe  frequents  the  houfes  of  widows 
and  hiureffcs,  vaunts  the  docility  of  his  temper,  and  the  great- 
nefs  of  his  expectations,  enlarges  on  the  folitude  of  widow- 
hood, or  the  dependence  and  infignificance  of  a  fpinfterj  and 
ihefe  prefatory  encomiums  ufually  end  in  the  concerted  inDo- 
du^lion  of  the  Platonic  "^7w/." 

But  befides  thefe  principal  and  importimt  cares,  a  female 
Ctcifbeo  of  the  middle  rank,  has  various  fubordinate  ones — 
fuch  as  buying  linen,  choofmg  the  color  of  a  coat,  or  the  pat- 
tern ofawaiftcoat,  with  all  the  minutiae  of  the  favorite's  drefs, 
■n  which  {he  is  always  confulted,  at  leaft,  if  Ihe  has  not  the 
ible  diredtion. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  lirft  or  intermediate  clafles,  that  thefe 
ufcful  females  abound,  they  are  equally  common  in  more  hum- 
ble fituations,  and  only  differ  in  their  employmerits,  not  in 
their  principles.  A  woman  in  France,  whatever  be  her  con- 
dition, cannot  be  perfuaded  to  refign  her  influence  with  her 
youth  J  and  the  Bourgeoife^  who  has  no  pretenfions  to  court 
fcivor,  or  the  difpofal  of  wealthy  heireffes,  attaches  her  eUve 
by  knitting  him  ftockings,  fox^cing  him  with  bons  mQrceaux 
till  he  has  an  mdigeftion,  and  frequent  regales  of  coffee  aiid 
liqueur. 

You  muft  not  conclude  from  all  this  that  there  is  any  gal- 
lantry implied,  or  any  fcandal  excited — the  return  for  all  thefe 
f:;rvices  is  only  a  little  flattery,  a  philofophic  endurance  of  the 

card-table,  and  fome  fkill  in  the  diforders  of  lap-dogs.  1 

know  there  arc  in  tngland,  as  well  as  in  France,  many  no- 
table females  of  a  certain  age,  who  delight  in  what  they  call 
managing,  and  who  are  zealous  in  promoting  matches  among 
^he  young  people  of  their  acquaintance ;  but  for  one  that  you 
meet  with  in  England  there  are  fifty  here. 

I  doubt  much  if,  upon  the  whole,  tiio  mowls  of  the  Englifh 
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women  are  not  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  French ;  but,  howe- 
ver the  queftion  may  be  decided  as  to  morals^  I  bcHeve  their 
fijperioriry  in  decency  oC  manners  is  indifputable — and  this 
fuperiority  is,  perhaps,  more  conlpicuous  in  women  of  a  cer- 
tain age^  than  in  the  younger  part  of  the  fex.  We  have  a 
fort  of  national  regard  for  propriety,  which  deters  a  female 
from  lingering  on  the  confines  of  gallantry,  when  age  has 
w^arned  her  to  withdraws  and  an  old  woman  thatfliould  take 
a  pafTionate  and  excluhve  intereft  about  a  young  man  not  re- 
lated to  her,  would  become  atleallan  objedb  of  ridicule^  if  not 
o{  cenfure.  Yet  in  France  nothing  is  more  common;  every 
^  old  woman  appropriates  fome  youthful  dangler,  and,  what  is 
extraordinary,  his  attentions  are  not  diftinguifhable  from  thofe 
he  v/ould  pay  to  a  younger  objed.  I  fliould  remark,  howe- 
ver, as  fome  apology  for  thefe  juvenile  gallants,  that  there  are 
very  few  of  what  we  call  Tabbies  in  France ;  that  is,  females 
of  fcvere  principles,  and  contracted  features,  in  whofe  apparel 
every  pin  has  its  deftination  with  mathematical  cxailnefs, 
who  are  the  very  watch-tov/crs  of  a  neighborhood,  and  who 

give  the  alarm  on  the  firft  appearance  of  incipient  frailty.  

Here,  antique  dowagers,  and  faded  fpinfters,  are  all  gay,  laugh- 
ing, rouged^  and  indulgent — fo  that  'bating  the  fubtraition  of 
teeth,  and  addition  of  wrinkles,  the  difparity  between  one  fcorc 
and  four  is  not  fo  great : 

*'  Gay  rainbow  filks  their  mellow  charms  enfold, 
"  Nought  of  thefe  beauties  but  themfelves  is  old.'* 

I  know  if  I  venture  to  add  a  word  in  defence  of  Tabbyhood^ 
I  ftiall  be  engaged  in  a  war  with  yourfelf  and  all  our  young 
acquaintance ;  yet  in  this  age,  which  fo  liberally  "  foftens, 

and  blends,  and  weakens,  and  dilutes"  away  all  diftin6fions, 
I  own  I  am  not  Vv'ithout  fome  partiality  for  ftrong  lines  of  de- 
marcation ;  and,  perhaps,  when  fifty  retrogades  into  fifteen, 
it  makes  a  worle  confiilion  in  fociety  than  the  toe  of  the  pea- 
fant  treading  on  the  heel  of  the  courtier.  But,  adieu  :  I  am 
riOt  gay,  though  I  trifle.  I  have  learnt  fomething  by  my  re- 
fidence  in  France,  and  can  be,  as  you  fee,  frivolous  urider 
ctrcumftances  that  ought  to  make  me  grave. 


Yours. 
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Peronne,  August  29,  1795. 

THE  political  horizon  of  France  threatens  nothing  but 
tempeils.  If  we  are  ftili  tranquil  here,  it  is  only  bc- 
caufe  the  llorm  is  retarded,  and,  far  from  deeming  ourielvcs 
fecure  from  its  violence,  we  fuffer  in  apprehcnfion  almoft  :;s 
much  as,  at  other  places,  is  fuffered  in  reality.  An  hundrej 
and  fifty  people  have  been  arretted  at  Amiens  in  one  nighty 
and  numbers  of  the  gentry,  in  the  neighboring  towns,  have 
fhared  the  fame  fate.  This  meafure,  which  1  undcrftand  is 
general  throughout  the  republic,  has  occafioned  great  alarms, 
and  is  beheld,  by  the  mafs  of  the  people  themfelves,  with  re- 
gret. In  fome  towns,  the  Bourgeois  have  prefented  petitions 
to  the  Reprefentatives  on  million,  in  behalf  of  their  gentry 
thus  imprifoned  :  but,  far  from  fucceeding,  all  who  have  fign- 
ed  fuch  petitions  are  menaced  ancl, intimidated,  and  the  terror 
is  fo  much  increafed,  that  I  doubt  if  even  this  flight  effort  will 
be  repeated  any  where. 

The  levee  en  majfe^  or  rifing  in  a  body,  which  has  been  for 
fome  time  decreed,  has  not  yet  taken  place.  There  are  very 
few,  I  believe,  that  comprehend  it,  and  fewer  who  arc  dilpo- 
fed  to  comply.  Many  confultations  have  been  holden,  many 
plans  propofed  ;  but,  as  the  refult  of  all  thefe  confultations  and 
plans  is  to  fend  a  certain  number  to  the  frontiers,  the  luftra- 
ges  have  never  been  unanimous,  except  in  giving  their  ne- 
gative. Like  Falftaff's  troops,  fevery  one  has  fome  good 

caufe  of  exemption:  and,  it  you  were  to  attend  a  meeting 
where  this  affair  is  difcuffed,  you  would  conclude  the  French 
to  be  more  phyfically  miferabie  than  any  people  on  the  globe. 

Youtl^  in  apparent  good  health,  have  internal  diforders, 
or  concealed  infirmities — fome  are  near-fightcd — others  epi- 
leptic— one  is  nervous,  and  cannot  prefcnt  a  m>ufqaet — ano- 
ther is  rheumatic,  and  cannot  carry  it.  In  fhort,  according 
to  their  account,  they  arc  a  collection  of  the  lame,  the  halt, 
and  the  blind,  and  fitter  to  fend  to  the  hofpital,  than  to  take 
the  field.  But,  in  fpite  of  all  thefe  difordersand  incapacities, 
a  confiderable  levy  muft  be  made,  and  the  dragoons  will,  1 
dare  fay,  operate  very  wonderful  cures. 

The  furrcnder  of  Dunkirk,  to  the  Englifli,  is  regarded  a.-; 
inevitable.  I  am  not  politician  enough  to  forefee  the  coiife- 
quenccs  of  fuch  an  event ;  but  the  hopes  Jind  anxieties  of  all 
parties  feem  dircdcd  thither,  as  if  the  fate  of  tlie  war  depend- 
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ed  on  it.  As  for  my  own  wifhes  on  the  rubjc6^:,  tliey  are  lio^ 
national,  and  if  I  fecretly  invoke  the  God  of  Armies  for  th6 
fuccefs  of  my  countrymen,  it  is  becaufe  I  think  all  that  tendst 
to  deftroy  the  prefent  French  government,  may  he  beneficial 
to  mankind.  Indeed  the  fucceiles  of  war  can  at  no  time  gra- 
tify a  thinking  mind,  farther  than  as  they  tend  to  the  ertabiifti- 
inent  of  peace. 

After  feveral  days  df  a  mockery,  which  was  called  a  trials 
though  the  witnefies  were  afraid  to  appear,  or  the  Counfel  tcJ 
plead  in  his  favor,  Cuftine  has  fufFered  at  the  Guillotine. — ^ 
1  can  be  no  judge  of  his  military  conduft,  and  Heaven  alone 
Can  judge  of  his  intentions;  None  of  the  charges  were,  how- 
ever, fubftantiated,  and  many  of  them  were  abfurd  or  frivo- 
lous; Moft  likely  he  has  been  facrificed  to  a  cabal,  and  his 
deftru6iion  makes  a  part  of  that  fyftcm  of  policy,  which,  by 
agitating  the  minds  of  the  people  with  fufpicions  of  univerfal 
trcafon,  and  unfathomable  plots,  leaves  them  no  refource  but 
implicit  fubmiflion  to  their  popular  leaders. 

The  death  of  Cuftine  feems  rather  to'  have  ftimulated  than 
uppieafed  the  barbarity  of  the  Parifian  mob;  At  every  defeat 
of  their  armies  they  call  for  executions,  and  feveral  of  thofe 
on  whom  the  lot  has  fallen  to  march  againft  the  enemy,  have 
ftipulated,  at  the  tribune  of  the  Jacobins,  for  the  heads  they 
ex^id  as  a  condition  of  their  departure,*  or  as  the  reward  of 
their  labors.  The  laurel  has  no  attraction  for  heroes  like 
thefe,  who  inveft  themfelves  with  the  baneful  yew  and  inau- 
fpicious  cyprefs,  and  go  to  the  field  of  honor  with  the  dagger 
of  the  aflaflin  yet  enl'anguined.  "  Fair  fteeds,  gay  fhieid?, 
"  bright  arms/'  [Spenfen]  the  fancy-created  deity,  the  wreath 
of  fame,  and  all  that  poets  have  imagined  to  decorate  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  are  not  neceflary  to  tempt  the  grofs  hiirbarity  of 
the  Parifian  :  he  feeks  not  glory,  but  carnage— his  incentive 
is  the  groans  of  defencelefs  viftims— ^he  inlifts  under  the 
ftandard  of  the  Guillotine,  and  acknowledges  the  executioner 
for  his  tutelary  Mars. 

In  remarking  the  difficulties  that  have  occurred  in  carrying 
into  execution  the  levee  en  majfe^  I  neglected  to  inform  you 


*  Many  infixed  they  would  not  depart  until  after  the  death 
of  the  Queen — feme  eiaim^d  the  death  of  one  General,  feme 
that  of  another,  and  all,  the  lives  or  banilhment  of  tha  gentf/ 
.  and  clergy. 
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that  the  prime  mover  of  all  thefe  machinations  is  your  omni- 
potent Mr.  Pitt — it  is  he  who  has  fomented  the  perverfenefs 
of  the  towns,  and  alarmed  the  timidity  of  the  villages — he  has 
perfuadcd  fome  that  it  is  not  pleafant  to  leave  their  fhops  and 
families,  and  infmuated  into  the  minds  of  others  that  death  or 
wounds  are  not  very  defirable — he  has,  in  fine,  fo  efFecliually 
atchieved  his  purpofe,  that  the  Convention  ill'ues  decree  after 
decree,  the  members  harangue  to  little  purpofe,  and  the  few 
recruits  already  levied,  like  thofe  raifed  in  the  fpring,  go  from 
many  places  ftrongly  efcorted  to  the  army.  I  wifh  1  had  more 
peaceful  and  more  agreeable  fubjedls  for  your  amufement, 
but  they  do  not  prefent  themfclves,  and  "you  muft  blame  the 
"  times,  not  me."  I  would  wilh  to  tell  you  that  the  legifla- 
ture  is  honell,  that  the  Jacobins  are  humane,  and  the  people 
patriots ;  but  you  know  I  have  no  talent  for  fidtion,  and  if  I 
had,  my  fituation  is  not  favorable  to  any  effort  of  hncy* 

Yours* 


Peronne,  September  7,  iy^j, 

THE  fuccefles  of  the  enemy  on  all  fides,  the  rebellion  at 
Lyons  and  Marfeilles,  with  the  increafmg  force  of  the 
inlurgcnts  in  La  Vendee,  have  revived  our  eagernels  for  news^ 
and  if  the  indifference  of  the  French  character  exempt  them 
from  more  patriotic  fenfations,  it  does  not  banifh  curiofity; 
yet  an  eventful  crifis,  which  in  England  would  draw  people 
together,  here  keeps  them  apart.  When  an  important  piece 
of  intelligence  arrives,  our  provincial  politicians  fhut  them- 
fclves up  with  their  gazettes,  fhun  fociety,  and  endeavor  to 
avoid  giving  an  opinion  until  they  are  certain  of  the  llrength 
of  a  party,  or  the  fuccefs  of  an  attempt.  In  the  prefent  ftate 
of  public  affairs,  you  may  therefore  conceive  we  have  very 
little  communication — we  exprefs  our  fentiments  more  by 
looks  and  geltures  than  words,  and  Lavater  (admitting  his 
fyftem)  would  be  of  more  ufe  to  a  ftranger  than  Boyer  or 
Chambaud.  If  the  Englifh  take  Dunkirk,  perhaps  we  may 
be  a  little  more  focial  and  more  decided. 

Mad.  de  has  a  moft  extenfive  acquaintance,  and,  as 

VfQ  are  fituated  on  one  of  the  roads  from  Pari-s  to  the  north  en; 
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army,  notwlthftandlng  the  cautious  policy  of  the  moment,  we 
are  tolerably  well  informed  of  what  palles  in  moil  parts  of 
France  y  and  I  cannot  but  be  aftoniflied,  when  I  combine 
all  I  hear,  that  the  government  is  able  to  fuftain  itfelf.  Want, 
difcord,  and  rebellion,  allail  it  within — defeats  and  lofles  from 
without.  Perhaps  the  folution  of  this  pohtical  problem  can 
only  be  found  in  the  felfirnnefs  of  the  French  character,  and 
the  want  of  connecSlion  between  the  different  departments.— 
Thus  CHie  part  of  the  country  is  fubdued  by  means  of  another: 
the  inhabitants  of  the  South  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their 
freedom  and  tlieir  cammerce,  while  thofe  of  the  North  refufe 
to  countenance  or  afiiit  them,  and  wait  in  felfilli  tranquillity 
till  the  fame  opprellion  is  extended  to  themfelves.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  people  have  no  point  of  union,  nor  mode  of  com- 
munication, while  the  Jacobins,  whofe  numbers  are  compa- 
ratively infignihcant^are  ftrong,  by  means  of  their  general 
correfpondence,  their  common  center  at  Paris,  and  the  exclu- 
five  dire61:ion  of  all  the  public  prints.  But,  whatever  are  the 
caufes,  it  is  certain  that  the  government  is  at  once  powerful 
and  detefled — almofb  without  apparent  fupport,  yet  difficult 
to  overthrow  ;  and  the  fubmiflion  of  Rome  to  a  dotard  and  a 
boy,  can  no  longer  excite  the  wonder  of  any  one  who  reflects 
on  what  paffes  in  France. 

After  various  decrees  to  effedlthe  levee  en  i?iaJJeyXht  Con- 
vention have  difcovered  that  this  fublime  and  undefined  pro- 
jccl  was  not  calculated  for  the  prefent  exhaufted  ftate  of  mar- 
tial ardor.  They  therefore  no  longer  prefume  on  any  move- 
ment of  enthufiaim,  but  have  made  a  pofitive  and  fpecific  re- 
quiiition  of  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  France  between  eigh- 
teen and  twenty-five  years  of  age.  This,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, has  been  more  effectual,  becaufe  it  interefts  thofe  that 
are  exempt,,  to  force  the  compliance  of  thofe  who  are  not.— 
Our  young  men  here  were  like  children  with  a  medicine — 
they  propofed  fijfl  one  form  of  taking  this  military  potion, 
then  another,,  and  finding  them  all  equally  unpalatable,  would 
not,  but  for  a  little  falutary  force,  have  decided  at  all. 

A  new  law  has  been  paffed  for  arrefting  all  the  Englifh  who 
cannot  produce  two  witnefles  of  their  civijme^  and  thofe 
whofe  conduct  is  thus  guaranteed,  are  to  receive  tickets  of 
hofpitality^  which  they  are  to  wear  as  a  protection.  This  de- 
cree has  not  yet  been  carried  into  cfFc6t  at  Peronne,  nor  am 
I  much  difturbed  about  it.  Few  of  our  countrymen  wil4 
find  the  matter  very  difficult  to  arrange,  and,  1  believe,  they 
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have  all  a  better  protection  in  the  difpofition  of  the  people 
towards  them,  than  any  that  can  be  afiurcd  them  by  decrees 
of  the  Convention. 

Sept.  ii.  The  news  of  Lord  Hood's  taking  poflefllon 
of  Toulon,  which  the  government  afFeCtcd  to  dilbredit  for 
Tome  days,  is  now  afcertained;  and  the  Convention,  in  a 
paroxifm  of  rage,  at  once  cowardly  and  unprincipled,  has  de- 
creed, that  all  the  Englifh  not  refident  in  France  before  1 7 89, 
fhall  be  imprifoned  as  hollages,  and  be  anfwerable  with  their 
lives  for  thecondudl  of  their  countrymen  and  of  the  Tcubnefe 
towards  Bayle  and  Beauvais,  two  Deputies,  Hiid  to  be  detain- 
ed in  the  town  at  the  time  of  its  furrender.  My  lirll  emo- 
tions of  terror  and  indignation  have  fubfided,  and  I  have,  by 
packing  up  my  clothes,  difpofmg  of  my  papers,  and  providing 
myfelf  with  money,  prepaied  for  the  worft.  My  friends,  in- 
deed, perfuade  me,  (as  on  a  former  occafion)  that  the  decree 
is  too  atrocious  to  be  put  in  execution  ;  but  my  apprehenfions 
are  founded  on  a  principle  not  likely  to  deceive  me,  namely, 
that  thofe  who  have  polFeiTed  themlelves  of  the  French  go- 
vernment are  capable  of  any  thing,  I  live  in  conflant  fear, 
watching  all  day,  and  liftening  all  night,  and  never  go  to  bed 
but  with  the  expe£i:ation  of  bemg  awakened,  nor  rife  without 
a  prefcntiment  of  misfortune.  1  have  notfpirits  nor  compo- 
fure  to  write,  ana  ihall  difcontinuc  my  letters  until  I  am  re- 
lieved from  fufpenfe,  if  not  from  unealinefs.  I  rifk  much  by 
preferving  thefe  papers,  and,  perhaps,  may  never  be  able  to 
add  to  them ;  but,  whatever  I  may  be  referved  for,  while  I 
have  a  hope  they  may  reach  you,  they  fhall  not  be  deftroyed. 
— I  bid  you  adieu  in  a  ftate  of  mind  which  the  circumftanccs 
J  am  under  will  defcribe  better  than  words. 

Yours. 


Maison  d'Arret,  Arras,  Oct.  15,  1793. 
DEAR  BROTHER, 

THE  fears  of  a  timid  mind  ufually  magnify  expcCled  evil, 
and  anticipated  fuffcring  often  diminiihes  the  cfFed^  of 
an  apprehended  blow ;  yet  my  invagination  had  fuggell:ed  Icfs 
than  I  have  experienced,  rior  do  1  hjid  that  a  preparatory  ftate 
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of  anxiety  has  rendered  aiHidlion  more  fupportable.  The  laii 
month  ot  my  life  has  been  a  compendium  of  mifery ;  and  my 
recoJle^tion,  which,  on  every  other  fubje6t,  feems  to  fail  me, 
is,  on  this,  but  too  faithful,  and  will  enable  me  to  relate  events 
which  will  intereft  you,  not  only  as  they  perfon^lly  concern 
me,  but  as  they  prefent  a  pi6ture  of  the  barbarity  and  defpo^ 
tifm  to  which  this  whole  country  is  fubjed,  and  to  which 
many  thoufands,  befides  myfelf,  were,  at  the  fame  inftant, 
'  \^id:ims. 

A  few  evenings  after  I  concluded  my  laft,  the  firing  of  can- 
non, and  ringing  the  great  bell,  announced  the  arrival  of  Du- 
mont,  (ftill  Reprefentative  ejt  ?mJfton  in  our  department). — 
The  town-  was  immediately  in  alarm,  all  the  gates  were  fhut, 
and  the  avenues  leading  to  the  ramparts  guarded  by  dragoons. 
Our  houfe  being  in  a  dxftant  and  unfrequented  ftreet,  before 
we  could  learn  the  caufe  of  all  this  confuhon,  a  party  of  the 
national  guard,  with  a  municipal  officer  at  their  head,  arrived, 
to  efcort  Mad.  de  •— — -  and  myfelf  to  a  church,  where  the 
Jieprefentant  was  then  examining  the  prifoners  brouglit  be- 
fore him,  Almoil  as  much  aftonilhed  as  terrified,  we  endea- 
vored to  procure  fome  information  of  our  conductors,  as  to 
what  was  to  be  the  refult  of  this  meafurej  but  they  knew 
nothing,  and  it  was  eafy  to  perceive  they  thought  the  office 
they  were  executing  an  unpleafant  one.  The  Ifreets  we  pas^ 
fed  were  crouded  with  people,  whofe  filent  confternation  and 
difmayed  countenances  increafed  our  forebodings,  and  depres- 
fed  the  little  courage  we  had  yet  prcferved.  The  church,  at 
our  arrival,  was  nearly  empty,  and  Dumont  preparing  to  de^ 
part,  when  the  municipal  officer  introduced  us  to  him.  As 
foon  as  he  learned  that  Mad.  de  ■■-  was  the  fiftcr  of  an  e-- 
migrant,  and  myfelf  a  native  of  England,  he  told  us  we  were 
to  pafs  the  night  in  a  church  appointed  for  the  purpofe,  and 

that  on  the  morrow  we  ihould  be  conveyed  to  Arras.  > 

For  a  moment  all  my  faculties  became  fufpended,  and  it  was 
only  by  an  effort  almolt  convuHive  that  I  was  able  to  aflc  how 
long  it  was  probable  we  fhould  be  deprived  of  our  liberty. — . 
He  faid  he  did  not  know-^"  but  that  the  ralfmg  of  the  liege 
of  Dunkirk,  and  the  lofs  of  fix  thoufand  troops  which  the 
French  had  taken  prifoners,  would  doubtlcfs  prodgce  an 
"  infurrection  in  England,  j{>i7r  conjcquent  a  peace,  and  our 
"  releafe  from  captivity!" 

You  may  be  afl'ured  I  felt  no  defire  of  freedom  on  fuch 
ternjSj  and  fhould  have  heard  this  ignorant  and  malicioui; 
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fu^i^eftion  only  with  contempt,  had  not  the  implication  it 
ciiiivcycd,  that  our  detention  would  not  terminate  but  with 

the  WLir,  overwhelmed  every  other  idea.  Mad.  de  —  then 

petitioned  that  we  might,  on  account  of  our  health,  (for  we 
were  both  really  unwell,)  be  permitted  to  go  home  for  the  night, 
accompanied  by  guards  if  it  were  thought  neceflkry.  But  the 
Reprefentant  was  inexorable,  and,  in  a  brutal  and  defpotic 
tone,  ordered  us  away. — When  we  reached  the  church,  which 
was  to  be  our  prilbn  till  morning,  we  found  about  an  hundred 
and  ftfty  people,  chiefly  old  men,  women,  and  children,  dis- 
perfcd  in  melancholy  groupes,  lamenting  their  fituation,  and 
imparting  their  fears  to  each  other.  The  gloom  of  the  build- 
ing was  increafed  by  the  darlcnefs  of  the  night;  and  thenoifc 
of  the  guard,  many  of  whom  were  intoxicated,  the  odour  of 
tobacco,  and  the  heat  of  the  place,  rendered  our  fituation  al- 
moft  infupportable.  We  foon  difcovered  feveral  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, but  this  afTociation  in  diftrefs  was  far  from  confo- 
latory,  and  we  paffed  the  time  in  wandering  about  together, 
and  confulting  upon  what  would  be  of  moft  ufe  to  us  in 
our  confinement,  Wc  had,  indeed,  little  to  hope  for  from  the 
morrow,  yet  the  hours  dragged  on  heavily,  and  I  know  not  if 
ever  I  beheld  the  return  of  light  with  more  pleafure.  I  was 
not  without  apprehenfion  for  our  perfojial  fafety.  1  recollect- 
ed the  maffacres  in  churches  at  Paris,  and  the  frequent  pro- 
portions that  had  been  made  to  exterminate  the  gentry  and 

clergy.  Mad,  de  —  has  fmce  confellbd,  that  llie  had  the 

fame  ideas. 

Morning  at  length  came,  and  our  fervants  were  permit- 
ted to  enter  with  breakfaft.  They  appeared  forrowful  and 
terror-ihicken,  but  offered  with  great  wiUingnefs  to  accom- 
pany us  whitherfoever  we  fhould  be  fent.  After  a  melan- 
choly fort  of  difcuJTion,  it  was  decided  that  we  fhould  take  our 
femmes  de  ckmnbres^  and  that  the  others  (hould  remain  for 
the  fafety  of  the  houfe,  and  to  fend  us  what  we  might  have 
occafion  for.  This  fettled,  they  returned  with  fuch  du'edions 
as  we  were  able  to  give  them,  (God  knows,  not  very  cohe- 
rent ones,)  to  prepare  for  our  journey:  and  as  our  orders, 
however  Confufed,  were  not  very  voluminous,  they  were  foon 
executed,  and  before  noon  every  thing  was  in  readinefs  for  our 
departure.  The  people  employed  by  our  companions  were 
equally  diligent,  and  we  might  very  well  have  fet  out  by  one 
o'clocic,  had  our  cafe  been  at  all  confidered;  but,  I  know  not 
why,  inflead  of  fo  providing  that  wc  might  reach  our  deilina* 
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tion  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  it  feemed  to  have  been  purpofe- 
ly  contrived  that  we  fliould  be  all  night  on  the  road,  though 
we  had  already  palled  one  night  without  reft,  and  were  ex- 
haul}:ed  by  watching  and  fatigue. 

In  this  uncertain  and  ;inpleafant  ftate  we  waited  till  near 
fix  o'clock;  a  number  of  linall  covered  waggons  were  then 
brought,  accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  dragoons,  who  were 
to  be  our  efcort.  Some  time  elapfed,  as  you  may  fuppofe,  be- 
fore we  could  be  all  fettled  in  the  carriages,  and  fuch  a  caval- 
cade put  in  motion;  but  the  concourfe  of  people  that  filled 
the  ftreets,  the  appearance  of  the  troops,  and  the  tumult  oc- 
cafioned  by  fo  many  horles  and  carriages,  overpowered  my 
fpirits,  and  1  remember  little  of  what  palled  till  I  found  we 
were  on  the  road  to  Arras.  Mad.  de  's  maid  now  in- 
formed us,  that  Dumont  had  arrived  the  evening  before  in 
extreme  HI  hiunor^  fummoned  the  municipality  in  hafte,  en- 
quired how  many  people  they  had  arrefted,  and  what  denun- 
ciations they  had  yet  to  make.  The  whole  body  corporate 
trembled,  they  had  arrefted  no  one,  and,  ftill  worfe,  they  had 
no  one  to  accufe;  and  could  only  alledge  in  their  behalf,  that 
the  town  was  in  the  utmoft  tranquillit)-,  and  the  people  were 
fo  well  difpofed,  that  all  violence  was  unneceffary.  l^he  Re^ 
prefentant  became  furious,  vociferated  (tout  grojjierement  a 
la  Fran^aife^'^ )  that  he  knew  there  were  five  thoufand  aris- 
tocrates  m  Peronne,  and  that  if  he  had  not  at  leaft  five  hun- 
dred brought  him  before  niorning,  he  would  declare  the  town 
in  a  ftate  of  rebellion. 

Alarmed  by  this  menace,  they  began  to  arreft  with  all  pes- 
fibh  fpeed,  and  were  more  folicitous  to  procure  their  num- 
ber than  to  make  difcriminations.  Their  diligence",  however, 
was  inadequate  to  appeafe  the  choleric  legiflator,  and  the 
Mayor,  municipal  officers,  and  all  the  adminiftrators  of  the 
diftrict,  were  in  the  morning  fent  to  fhe-Caftle,  whence  they 
are  to  be  conveyed,  with  fome  of  their  own  prifoners  to  A- 
miens. 

Befides  this  inteliigence,  we  learned  that  before  our  fer- 
vants  had  finiflied  packing  up  our  trunks,  fome  CoinmilTion- 
ers  of  the  fection  arrived  to  put  the  feals  on  every  thing  be- 
longing to  us,  and  it  was  not  without  much  altercation  that 
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they  cooiented  to  our  being  fumifhcd  with  ncceffarics — that 
thev  had  not  only  fealed  up  ail  the  hauie,  but  had  placed  guir  :  5 

there,  each  of  whom  \Iad.  de  is  to  pay  at  the  rar, 

two  fliillings  a  day. 

We  were  too  large  a  body  to  travel  fcil,  and  by  the  time 
we  reached  Bapaume  (though  only  fifteen  miles)  it  was  af- 
ter twelve ;  it  rained  dreadfully,  the  night  was  extremely 
dark,  the  roads  were  bad,  and  the  horfes  tired;  fo  that  the  of- 
ficer who  conducted  us  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  pro- 
ceed before  morning.  We  were  therefore  once  more  crowd- 
ed into  a  church,  in  our  wet  clothes,  (for  the  covering  of  the 
waggon  was  not  thick  enough  to  exclude  the  rain,)  a  few 
bundles  of  damp  ftraw  were  diftributed,  and  we  were  thea 
fliur  up  to  repole  as  well  as  we  could.  All  ray  mekncholr 
appreheniions  of  the  preceding  night  returned  widi  accumu- 
lated force,  efpeciaily  as  we  were  now  in  a  (dace  where  wc 
were  unknown,  and  were  guarded  by  fome  of  the  newiy  rais- 
ed dragoons,  of  whom  we  all  entertamed  very  un&vorabis 
iiiipicions. 

We  did  not,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  attempt  to  fleep — 
a  bed  of  wet  ftraw  laid  on  the  pavement  of  a  church,  filth  v, 
as  moft  French  churches  are,  and  the  fear  of  being  aflaffirtat- 
cd,  refilled  every  effort  of  nature  herfeli,  and  we  were  very 
slad  when,  at  the  break  of  day,  we  were  fummoned  to  con- 
tinue our  journey.  About  eleven  we  entered  Arras:  the 
(Vreets  were  filled  by  idle  people,  appriied  of  our  arrival;  but 
no  one  offered  us  any  infult,  except  fome  Ibldiers,  (I  believe, 
bv  their  uniform,  refugees  fi-om  the  Netherlands,)  who  cried, 
U  Guillotim  fSla  GuillQi'me!'' 

The  place  to  which  we  were  ordered  had  been  the  houfe 
of  an  emigrant,  now  converted  into  an  houfe  of  detention,  and 
which,  though  large,  was  excedively  full.  The  keeper,  on 
our  being  delivered  to  him,  declared  he  had  no  room  for  us, 
and  we  remained,  with  our  baggage,  in  the  court-yard  fome 
hours  before  he  had,  bv  diflodging  and  comprefCjig  die  other 
inhabitants,  contrived  to  place  us.  At  lad,  when  we  were  half 
dead  with  cold  and  fatigue,  we  were  lho\vn  to  our  quarter. — 
Thofe  allotted  for  my  friend,  mvfelf,  ani  our  fer\'ants,  was 
tfie  corner  of  a  garret  without  a  cieling,  coU  enough  in 
but  rendered  much  warmer  than  was  Oefirableby  the  effluvia 
of  a  icore  of  living  bodies,  who  did  not  feem  to  think  the  un- 
pleaCuitnefs  of  their  fituation  at  all  increafed  by  dirt  and  in- 
cffenfive  fniwlls. — Weary  as  we  wrre,  it  ^^'as  impoiibk  to 
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attempt  repofing  until  a  purification  had  been  cffetSted :  w& 
therefore  fet  ourfelves  to  fprinkling  vinegar  and  burning  per- 
fumes; and  it  was  curious  to  obferve  that  the  people,  gens 
comme  il faut^  [people  of  fafhion,]  whom  we  found  inhaling 
the  atmofphere  of  a  CafFrarian  hut,  declared  their  nerves  were 
incommoded  by  the  elTence  of  rofes  and  vinaigre  des  quatre 
vdeurs. 

As  a  part  of  the  room  was  occupied  by  men,  our  nextbu- 
finefs  was  to  feparate  our  corner  by  a  curtain,  which  we  had 
fortunately  brought  with  our  bedding;  and  tliis  done,  we 
fpread  our  mattrefles  and  lay  down,  while  the  fervants  were 
employed  in  getting  us  tea.  As  foon  as  we  were  a  little  rc- 
frelhed,  and  the  room  was  quiet  for  the  night,  we  made  up 
our  beds  as  well  as  we  could,  and  endeavored  to  fleep.  Mad* 

de  and  the  two  maids  foon  forgot  their  cares ;  but,  tho* 

worn  out  by  fatigue,  the  agitation  of  my  mind  conquered  the 
difpofition  of  my  body.  I  feemed  to  have  loft  the  very  facul- 
ty of  fleeping,  and  pafled  this  night  with  almoft  as  little  re- 
pofe  as  the  two  preceding  ones.  Before  morning  I  difcovered 
that  remaining  fo  long  in  damp  clothes,  and  the  other  circum- 
ftances  of  our  journey,  had  given  me  cold,  and  that  I  had  all 
the  fymptoms  of  a  violent  fever. 

I  leave  you  to  conje(5ture,  for  it  would  be  impoffible  to  de- 
tail, all  the  mifery  of  illnefs  in  fuch  a  fituation ;  and  I  will 

only  add,  that  by  the  care  of  Mad.  de  ,  whofe  health  was 

happily  lefs  affected,  and  the  attention  of  my  maid,  I  was  a- 
ble  to  leave  the  room  in  about  three  weeks. — I  muft  now  fe- 
crete  this  for  fome  days,  but  will  hereafter  refume  my  little 
narrative,  and  explain  how  I  have  ventured  to  write  fo  much 
.  even  in  the  very  neighborhood  of  the  Guillotine. 

Adieu. 


Mais.on  d'Arret,  Arras,  Oct.  17,  1795. 

ON  the  night  I  concluded  my  laft,  a  report  that  Commis- 
fioners  were  to  vifit  the  houfe  on  the  morrow,  obliged 
me  to  difpofe  of  my  papers  beyond  the  polTibility  of  their  be- 
ing found.  The  alarm  is  now  over,  and  I  proceed. — After 
fomething  more  than  three  weeks  indifpofition,  I  began  to 
walk  in  the  yard,  and  make  acquaintance  with  our  fellow- 
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p:  innei  s.    Madi  de  had  already  difcovercd  fevcral  that 

were  known  to  her,  and  I  now  found,  with  much  regret,  that 
maijv  of  my  Arras  triends  were  here  alfo. — Having  been  ar- 
rcflc'ci  fome  dr.ys  before  us,  they  were  rather  more  conveni- 
ently lodircd,  and  taking  the  wretchednels  of  our  garret  into 

cjnfideration,  it  was  agreed  that  Mad.  de  foould  move 

to  a  room  lefs  crouded  than  our  own,  and  a  dark  clofet  that 
would  juft  contain  my  matrefles  was  refigned  to  me.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  very  forry  apartment,  but  as  it  promifes  me  a  re- 
fuj;e  where  1  may  fjmetimes  read  or  write  in  peace,  I  have 
taken  pofil-fiion  of  it  very  thankfully.— lock  on  the  door 
is  not  the  leail  o^^its  recommendations,  and,  by  way  of  fecur- 
ing  mylfelf  agaimt  all  furprize,  I  have  contrived  an  additional 
faiteniiig  by  means  of  a  large  nail  and  the  chain  of  a  port- 
manteau— 1  have  hkewife,  under  pretext  of  keeping  out  the 
wind,  papered  over  the  cracks  of  the  door,  and  provided  my- 
fclf  with  a  fand-bag,  fo  that  no  one  can  perceive  when  I  have 
a  light  later  than  ufual.-^With  thefe  precautions,  I  can 
mule  myft-'lf  by  putting  on  paper  any  little  occurrences  that  I 
think  worth  prefcrving,  without  much  danger,  and,  perhaps, 
the  details  of  a  fituation  fo  new  and  fo  ftrange  may  not  be  un-» 
interefring  to  you. 

We  are  now  about  three  hundred  in  number  of  both  fexes, 
and  of  all  ages  and  conditions — ci-devant  nohlejfe^  parents, 
wives,  lifters,  and  other  relations  of  emigrants — priells  who 
have  not  taken  the  oaths,  merchants  and  Ihopkeepers  accu- 
fed  of  monopoly,  nuns,  farmers  that  arc  faid  to  have  conceal- 
ed their  corn,  miferable  women,  with  fcarcely  clothes  to  co- 
ver them,  for  not  going  to  the  conltitutional  mafs,  and  many 
only  becaufe  they  happened  to  be  at  an  inn,  or  on  a  vifitfrom 
thoir  own  town,  when  a  general  arreft  took  place  of  all  who 
are  what  is  called  etrangers^  that  is  to  fay,  n.ot  foreigners  on- 
ly, but  not  inliabitants  of  the  town  where  they  are  found. — 
There  are,  belidcs,  various  delcriptions  of  people  fcnt  here 
on  fecret  informations,  and  who  do  not  themfelves  know  the 
precife  reafon  of  their  confinement. — I  imagine  we  are  fub- 
ject  to  nearly  the  fame  rules  as  the  common  prifons:  no  one 
IS  permitted  to  enter  or  (peak  to  a  "  detcmC  but  at  the  gate, 
and  in  prefcnce  of  the  guard;  and  all  letters,  parcels,  balkets, 
^c.  arc  examined  previous  to  their  being  either  conveyed  froin 
hence  or  received.  This,  however,  depends  much  on  the  po- 
litical principles  of  thofe  who  happen  to  be  on  guard:  an  a- 
nllocratc  or  a  conftitutionalift  will  read  a  letter  with  his  ey<r» 
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half  {hut,  and  infpecSt  bedding  and  trunks  in  a  very  fummary 
way;  while  a  tliorough-paced  republican  fpclls  every  fyllable 
of  the  longefl:  epiftie,  and  opens  all  the  roafted  pi ^5  or  duck- 
pies  before  he  allows  their  ingrefs. — None  of  the  fervants  are 
fuffered  to  go  out,  fo  that  thofe  who  have  not  friends  in  the 
town  to  procure  them  necellaries,  aie  obliged  to  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  keeper,  and,  of  courfe,  pay  extravagantly  dear 
for  every  thing;  but  we  are  fo  much  in  the  power  of  thefe 
people,  that  it  is  prudent  to  fubmit  to  fuch  impohtions  with- 
out murmuring. 

I  did  not,  during  my  illnefs,  read  the  papers,  and  have  to- 
day been  amufmg  myfelf  with  a  large  packer.  General  Hou- 
chard,  I  find,  is  arrefted,  for  not  havmg,  as  Wiey  fay  he  might 
have  done,  driven  all  the  Engliih  army  into  the  fea,  after  rais- 
ing the  fiege  of  Dunkirk;  yet  a  few  weeks  ago  their  utmoft 
hopes  fcarccly  amounted  to  the  relief  of  the  town:  but  their 
fears  having  fubfided,  they  have  now  leifure  to  be  jealous ;  and 
I  know  no  fituation  fo  little  to  be  envied  under  the  prefent 
government  as  that  of  afuccefsful  General. — Among  ail  their 
important  avocations,  the  Convention  have  found  time  to  pals 
a  decree  for  obliging  women  to  wear  the  national  cockade, 
under  pain  of  imprifonment;  and  the  municipality  of  the  fu- 
perb  Paris  have  ordered  that  the  King's  family  Ihall,  in  fu- 
ture, ufe  pewter  fpoons  and  eat  brown  bread! 

Oct.  1 8.    I  begin  to  be  very  uneafy  about  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

D  .    I  have  written  feveral  times,  and  ftill  receive  no 

anfwer.' — I  fear  they  are  in  a  confinement  more  fevere  than 
my  own,  or  that  our  letters  mifcarry. — A  fervantof  Mad.  de 

 's  was  here  this  morning,  aid  no  letters  had  come  to  Pe- 

roime,  unlefs,.  as  my  friend  endeavors  to  perfuade  me,  the  man 
would  not  venture  to  give  them  in  pre  fence  of  the  guard, 
who,  par  excellence^  happened  to  be  a  furious  Jacobin. — We 
had  the  mortification  of  hearing  that  a  very  elegant  carriage 

of  Mad.  de  's  has  been  put  in  requifition,  and  taken  to 

convey  a  tinman  and  two  farriers  who  were  going  to  Paris 
on  a  million — that  two  of  her  farmer's  heft  horfes  had  been 
killed  by  hard  work  in  taking  provifions  to  the  army,  and 
that  they  are  now  cutting  down  the  young  wood  on  her  e>- 
tate  to  make  pikes. — The  feids  are  ilill  on  our  efFecls,  and 
the  guard  remains  in  pofleffion,  which  has  put  us  to  the  ex- 
penfe  of  buying  a  variety  of  articles  we  could  not  well  dk- 
penfe  with:  for,  on  examining  the  baggage  after  our  arrival, 
we  found  it  very  much  dimiiiiHied :  and  this  has  happened  to 
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rfmoft  all  the  people  who  have  beenarrefted.  Our  fufpicions 
naturally  fall  on  the  dragoons,  and  it  is  not  very  furprizing 
that  they  fliould  attempt  to  fteal  from  thofe  whom  they  arc 
certain  would  not  dare  to  make  any  complaint. 

Many  of  our  fellow  prifoners  are  embarrafled  by  their  fer- 
vants  having  quitted  them. — One  Coilot  d'Herbois,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Comite  de  Salut  Public^  has  propofed  to  tJie  Con- 
vention to  collect  all  the  gentry,  priefts,  and  fufpeded  peo- 
ple, into  different  buildings,  which  fhould  be  previouily  min- 
ed for  the  purpofe,  and,  on  the  leaft  appearance  of  infurrec- 
tion,  to  blow  them  up  ail  together. — You  may  perhaps  con- 
clude, ihat  fuch  a  project  was  received  with  horror,  and  the 
advifer  of  it  treated  as  a  monfter.  Our  humane  legiflature, 
however,  very  coolly  fent  it  to  the  committee  to  be  difcuffed^ 
without  any  regard  to  the  terror  and  apprehenfion  which  the 
bare  idea  of  a  limilar  propofai  muft  infpire  in  thofe  who  are 
the  deftined  vi(2:ims. — 1  cannot  myfelf  believe  that  this  abo- 
minable fcheme  is  intended  for  execution,  but  it  has  never- 
thelefs  created  much  alarm  in  timid  minds,  and  has  occaflon- 
ed,  in  part,  the  defe^flion  of  the  fervants  I  have  j-uft  mention- 
ed.— l^hofe  who  were  fufficiently  attached  to  their  mafters 
and  miftrefles  to  endure  the  confinement  and  privations  of  a 
Maijzn  d'' Arrets  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of  being  involved 
in  the  common  ruin  of  a  gunpowder  explofion;  and  the  men 
ieem  to  have  lefs  courage  than  the  women,  at  leaft  more  of 
the  latter  have  confented  to  remain  here. — It  was  atrocious 
to  publifh  fuch  a  conception,  though  nothing,  perhaps,  was 
intended  by  it,  as  it  may  deprive  many  people  of  faithful  at- 
tendants at  a  time  when  they  are  mort  neceffary. 

We  have  a  tribunal  revoluiionnalre  here,  with  its  ufual 
attendant  the  Guillotine,  and  executions  are  now  become  ve- 
ry frequenL — I  know  not  who  are  the  fufferers,  and  avoid 
enquiring  through  fear  of  hearing  the  name  of  fome  acquaint- 
ance.-^ As  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  trials  are  but  too  fummary, 
and  little  other  evidence  is  required  than  the  fortune,  rantc, 
and  connexions  of  the  accufed. —  The  Deputy  who  is  Com- 
miifioner  for  this  department  is  one  Le  Bon,  formerly  a  pritft 
— and,  I  underftand,  of  an  immoral  and  fangui nary  character, 
and  that  it  is  he  who  chiefly  directs  tlie  verdicts  of  the  juries 
according  to  his  perfonal  hatred  or  his  perfonal  intereft. — 
We  have  lately  had  a  very  melancholy  inltance  of  the  terror 
created  by  this  tribunal,  as  well  as  of  the  notions  that  prevail 
of  its  jultice. — A  gentiem.in  of  Calais,  who  had  an  employ 
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under  the  government,  was  accufed  of  fome  irregulanty  irj 
his  accounts,  and,  in  confcquence,  put  under  arrcft.  The  af» 
fair  became  ferious,  and  he  was  ordered  to  prifonj  as  a  preh- 
minary  to  his  trial. — When  the  officers  entered  his  apartment 
to  take  him,  regarding  the  judicial  procedure  as  a  mere  form, 
and  concluding  it  was  determined  to  facrifice  him,  he,  in  a 
frenzy  of  defpair,  feized  the  dogs  in  the  chimney,  threw  them 
at  the  people,  and,  while  they  efcaped  to  call  tor  afiiitance, 
deftroyed  himfelf  by  cutting  his  arteries. — -It  has  appeared, 
fmce  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  man,  that  the  charge  a- 
galnft  him  was  groundlefs,  and  that  he  only  wanted  time  to 
arrange  his  papers  in  order  to  exonerate  himfelf  entirely. 

Oct,  19.  We  are  difturbed  almoft  nightly  by  the  arri^ 
val  of  frefli  prifoners,  and  my  firft  queftion  of  a  m.orning  is 

always  "  N'eji  il  pas  du  monde  entre  la  nult?^'^.  Ange^ 

lique's  ufual  reply  is  a  groan,  and  "  Ah^  mon  Dieu^  oui-^* 

line  dixaine  de  ■pretres\'*  or,  Une  trentalne  de  nobles 
and  I  obferve  the  depth  of  the  groan  is  nearly  in  proportion 
to  the  quality  of  the  perfon  flie  comm.iferates. — Thus,  a  groan 
for  a  Comte,  a  Marquife,  or  a  Prieft,  is  much  more  audible 
than  one  for  a  fmiple  gentlewoman  or  a  merchant;  and  the 
arrival  of  a  Bifhop  (efpecially  if  not  one  of  the  conilitutionaj 
clergy)  is  announced  in  a  more  forrowful  key  than  either. 

While  I  was  walkiJig  in  the  yard  this  morning,  I  was  ac, 
cofted  by  a  female  whorn  I  immediately  recollected  to  be  Vic- 
toire,  a  very  pretty  caiituriere^  [fempftrefs,]  who  ufed  to  work 
for  me  when  I  was  at  Panthemont,  and  who  made  your  laft 
holland  fhirts, — I  was  not  a  little  furprized  to  fee  her  in  fuch 
a  fituation,  and  took  her  afide  to  enquire  her  hiftory.  I  found 
that  her  mother  was  dead,  and  that  her  brother  having  fet  up 
a  little  Ihop  at  St.  Omer,  had  engaged  her  to  go  iind  live  with 
him.  Being  under  five-andrtvventy,  the  laft  requihtion  oblig- 
ed him  to  depart  for  the  army,  and  leave  her  to  carry  on  Lhu 
bunnefs  alone,  Three  weeks  after,  fhe  was  arrefted  at  mid-p 
night,  put  into  a  cart,  and  brought  hither,— She  had  no  time 
to  take  any  precautions,  and  their  little  commerce,  which  v/as 
in  haberdalhery,  as  well  as  Ibme  work  fhc  had  in  hand,  is  a- 
bandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  people  that  arrefted  her — She 


*  Did  not  f  jme  people  arrive  in  the  night  ?-^"  Yes,  Go4 
help  us,  half  a  fcpre  pricfls,  or  twenty  or  thirty  gentiy." 
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has  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  her  crime  confifts  in  not  having 
frequented  the  conltitutional  mafs ;  and  that  her  acciifer  is 
a  member  of  one  of  the  town  committees,  who,  fmce  her  bro- 
ther's abfence,  has  perfecuted  her  with  difhonorable  propo- 
sals, aiid,  having  been  repulfed,  has  taken  this  method  of  re- 
vens^ing  himfelf.  Her  conjecture  is  moft  probably  right,  as, 
fi.ice  her  imprifonment,  this  man  has  been  endeavoring  to 
make  a  fort  of  barter  with  her  for  her  releafe. 

1  am  really  concerned  for  this  poor  creature,  who  Is,  at 
prcf^nt,  a  very  good  girl  j  but  if  ihe  remains  here,  ihe  will 
not  only  be  deprived  of  her  means  of  living,  but,  perhaps,  her 
morals  may  be  irremediably  corrupted.  She  is  now  lodged 
in  a  room  with  ten  or  a  dozen  men,  and  the  houfe  is  fo  croud- 
ed  that  I  doubt  whether  1  have  intcrefl  to  procure  her  a  more 
decent  apartment. 

What  can  this  flrange  policy  tend  to,  that  thus  expofes  to 
ruin  and  want  a  girl  of  one-and-twenty — not  for  any  open 
violation  of  the  law,  but  merely  for  her  religious  opmions  ; 
and  this,  too,  in  a  country  which  profeffes  toleration  as  the 
bafis  of  its  government  ? 

My  friend,  Mad.  de  ennui  terribly ;  fhe  is  not  in- 
capable of  amufmg  herfclf,  but  is  here  deprived  of  the  means. 
We  have  no  corner  we  can  call  our  own,  to  fit  in,  and  no  re- 
treat, when  we  wifti  to  be  out  of  a  crowd,  except  my  clofet, 
where  we  can  only  fee  by  candle-light.  Befides,  ihe  regrets 
her  employments  and  projects  for  the  winter.  She  had  begun 
painting  a  St.  Therefa,  and  tranflating  an  Italian  romance, 
and  had  nearly  completed  the  education  of  a  dozen  canary 
birds,  who  v/ould  in  a  month's  time  have  accompanied  the 
harp  fo  delightfully,  as  to  overpower  the  found  of  the  inftru- 
ment.  I  believe  if  we  had  a  few  more  fquare  inches  of  room, 
{he  would  be  tempted,  if  not  to  bring  the  whole  chorus,  at 
itall:  to  confole  herfelf  with  two  particular  favorites,  diftin- 
gdifhed  by  curious  topknots,  and  rings  about  their  necks. 

With  all  thefe  feminine  propenfities,  fhe  is  very  amiable, 
and  her  cafe  is,  indeed,  fingularly  cruel  and  unjuft.  Left,  at 
an  early  age,  under  the  care  of  her  brother,  fhe  was  placed  by 
him  at  Panthemont  (where  I  firft  became  acquainted  witri 
her)  with  an  intention  of  having  her  perfuaded  to  take  the 
vc\\  i  but  fiiiding  her  averfe  from  a  cloifter,  fhe  remained  as 
;i  penfioner  only,  till  a  very  advantageous  marriage  with  the 

JVIarquis  de  ,  who  was  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  pro- 

i:i;rcd  her  releafe.    About  two  years  aijo  he  died,  and  left 
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her  a  very  confiderable  fortune,  which  the  revohition  has  re- 
duced to  nearly  one  third  of  its  former  value.    The  Comte 

de  ,  her  brother,  was  one  of  the  original  patriots,  and 

embraced,  with  great  warmth,  the  caufe  of  the  people ;  but 
having  very  narrowly  efcaped  the  maflacres  of  September, 
1792,  he  immediately  after  emigrated. 

'I'hus,  my  poor  friend,  immured  by  her  brother  till  the  age 
of  twenty- two  in  a  convent,  then  facrificed  three  years  to  a 
hufband  of  a  difagreeable  temper  and  unfuitablc  age,  is  now 
deprived  of  the  iirfl' liberty  flie  ever  enjoyed,  and  is  made  an- 
fwerable  for  the  conduit  of  a  man  over  whom  fhe  has  no  fort 
of  influence.  It  is  not,  therefore,  extraordinary  that  (he  can- 
not reconcile  herfclf  to  her  prefcnt  fituation,  and  I  am  really 
often  more  concerned  on  her  account  than  my  own.  Cut 
off  from  her  ufual  refources,  fhe  has  no  amufement  but  wan- 
dering about  the  houfe;  and  if  her  other  caufes  of  uneafmefs 
be  not  augmented,  they  are,  at  leaft,  rendered  more  intolera- 
ble, by  her  inability  to  fill  up  her  tim.e.  This  does  not  arife 
from  a  deficiency  of  underftanding,  but  from  never  having 
been  accuftomed  to  think.  Her  mind  refembles  a  body  that 
is  weak,  not  by  nature,  but  from  want  of  exercifej  and  the 
number  of  years  flie  has  pafled  in  a  convent,  has  given  her 
that  mixture  of  childifhnefs  and  romance,  which,  by  making 
frivolities  necelFaiy,  renders  the  mind  incapable  of  exertion 
or  felf-fupport. 

Oct.  20.  The  unfortunate  Queen,  after  a  trial  of  fome  days, 
during  which  fhe  feems  to  have  behaved  with  great  dignity 
and  fortitude,  is  no  longer  fenlible  of  the  regrets  of  her  friends 
or  the  malice  of  her  enemies.  It  is  fmgular  that  I  have  not 
yet  heard  her  death  mentioned  in  the  prifon — every  one  looks 
grave,  and  affects  filence.  I  believe  her  death  has  notocca- 
Jioned  an  eilccfl  fo  univerfal  as  that  of  the  King,  and,  what- 
ever people's  opinions  may  be,  they  are  afraid  of  exprefling 
them :  for  it  is  faid,  though  I  know  not  with  what  truth,  that 
we  are  furrounded  by  fpies,  and  feveral  who  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  prifoners  like  ourfelves,  have  been  pointed  out 
to  me  as  the  obje6ts  of  this  fufpicion. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  Qj^ieen's 
Imputed  faults;  yet  I  think  there  are  fome  at  leaft  which  one 
may  be  very  fairly  permitted  to  doubt.  CompafTion  fhould 
not  make  me  an  advocate  for  guilt;  but  I  may,  without  fa^ 
crincirig  morals  to  pity,  venture  to  obferve,  that  the  many 
fcandaious  hiflories  circulated  to  her  prejudice,  took  their  rife 
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at  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin,*  which  formed  fo  infurmoiinta- 
ble  a  bar  to  the  views  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  might 
hope,  by  popularity,  to  fuperfede  the  children  of  the  Count 
d'Artois,  who  was  hated ;  but  an  immediate  heir  to  the  Crown 
could  be  removed  only  by  throwing  fufpicions  on  his  legiti- 
macy. Thefe  pretenfions,  it  is  true,  were  fo  abfurd,  and  e- 
ven  incredible,  that,  had  they  been  urged  at  the  time,  no  in- 


*  Nearly  at  the  fame  time,  and  on  the  fame  occafion,  there 
were  literary  p.irtizans  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  endeavor- 
ed to  perfuade  the  people  that  the  man  with  the  iron  ma/k, 
who  had  fo  long  excited  curiofuy  and  eluded  conjedure,  was 
the  real  fon  of  Louis  XIII. — and  Louis  XIV,  in  confequence, 
fuppofitious,  and  only  the  illegitimate  ofFsprixig  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin  and  Anne  of  Aullria — that  the  fpirit  of  ambition  and 
intrigue  which  charadlerized  this  Minilier  had  fuggeiled  this 
fubditution  to  the  lawful  heir,  and  that  the  fears  of  the  Qaeea 
and  confufion  of  the  times  had  obliged  her  to  acquiefce : 

**  Cette  opinion  ridicule,  et  dont  les  dates  connues  de  I'his- 
««  toire  demontrent  Tabfurdiie,  avoit  eu  des  partifans  en  France 
<<  — elle  tendoit  a  avilir  la  maifon  regnante,  et  a  perfuader  au 

peuole  que  le  tr6ne  n'appartient  pas  aux  defcendans  de  Lou- 
"  is  XIV.  prince  furtivement  fubilitue,  mais  a  la  poilerite  da 
**  fecond  fils  de  Louis  XIII.  qui  eft  la  tige  de  la  brance  d'Or- 
'*  leans,  et  qui  eft  reconnue  comme  defcendant  legitimement, 
**  et  fans  objedlion,  du  Roi  Louis  XIII." 

Nou-velies  Qonjiderations  fur  le  Mafque  de  Fer, 
Memoirs  de  Rich  lieu. 

*<  This  ridiculous  opinion,  the  abfurdity  of  which  is  demon- 

ftrated  by  hiftorical  dates,  had  not  been  without  its  partizans 
**  in  France.    It  tended  to  degrade  the  reigning  f<:mi]y,  and 

to  make  the  people  believe  that  the  throne  did  not  of  right 
"  belong  to  the  defcendants  of  Louis  XtV.  (a  prince  furrepti- 
"  tioufly  intruded)  but  to  the  pofterity  of  the  fecond  fon  of  Louis 
"  XIII.  from  whom  is  derived  the  branch  of  Orleans,  and  who 
"was,  without  difpute,  the  legitimate  and  unobjectionable 
"  offspring  of  Louis  XIII." 

Ne-ju  Confiderations  on  the  Iron  Mafk,'— 
Memoirs  cf  the  Due  de  Richlieu^ 

The  author  of  the  above  Memoirs  add?,  that  after  the  taking 
cf  the  Biftille,  new  attempts  were  made  to  propagate  this  o- 
pinion,  and  that  he  himfelf  h".d  refuted  it  to  many  people,  by 
producing  original  letters  and  papers,  fufficiently  demonftra- 
tive  of  its  abfurdity. 
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ference  in  the  Queen's  favor  would  have  been  admitted  frof« 
them  ;  but  as  the  exiftence  of  fuch  projecls,  however  abfurd 
and  iniquitous,  has  fmce  been  demonftratcd,  one  may  now, 
vAth  great  appearance  of  reafon,  allow  them  fome  weight  in 
her  juftification. 

The  affair  of  the  necklace  was  of  infinite  dilfervice  to  the 
Queen's  reputation  ;  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  moft  furi- 
ous of  the  Jacobins  are  filent  on  this  head  as  far  as  it  regard- 
ed her,  and  always  mention  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  in  terms 
that  fuppofe  him  the  culpable  party  :  but,  "  whatever  her 

faults,  her  woes  defer ve  compafTion and,  perhaps,  the  mo- 
ralift,  who  is  not  too  fevere,  may  find  force  excufe  for  a  Prln- 
cefs,  who,  at  the  age  of  fixteen,  poflibly  without  one  real 
friend  or  difmterefted  advifer,  became  the  unreftrained  idol 
of  the  moft  licentious  Court  in  Europe.  Even  her  enemies 
do  not  pretend  that  her  fate  was  fo  much  a  merited  punifn- 
ment,  as  a  political  meafure :  they  alledge,  that  while  her  life 
was  yet  fpared,  the  valor  of  their  troops  was  checked  by  the 
poilibility  of  negociation ;  and  that  being  no  more,  neither 
the  people  nor  armies  expecting  any  thing  but  execration  or 
revenge,  they  will  be  more  ready  to  proceed  to  the  moft  des- 
perate extremities.  This  you  will  think  a  barbarous  fort  of 
policy,  and,  confidering  it  as  national,  it  appears  no  lefs  ab- 
furd than  barbarous ;  but  for  the  Convention,  whofe  views, 
perhaps,  extend  little  farther  than  to  faving  their  heads,  pecu- 
lating, and  receiving  their  eighteen  livres  a  day,  fuch  meafures, 
and  fuch  a  principle  of  adlion,  are  neither  unwife  nor  unac- 
countable :  "  for  the  wifdom  of  civilized  nations  is  not  their 
"  wifdom,  nor  the  ways  of  civilized  people  their  ways.*'' — 


*  I  have  been  informed,  by  a  gentleman  who  fawr  the  Queen 
pafs  in  her  way  to  execution,  that  the  fhort  white  bed  gown, 
p.nd  the  cap,  which  fhe  wore,  were  difcolored  by  fmoke,  and 
thai  her  whole  appearance  feemed  to  have  been  intended,  if 
poffible,  to  degrade  her  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude. — The 
benevolent  mind  will  recollect  with  pleafure,  that  even  the 
Queen's  enemies  allow  her  a  fortitude  and  energy  of  chara-^er 
which  muft  have  counteradled  this  paltry  malice,  and  rendered 
it  incapable  of  producing  any  emotion  but  contempt.  On  her 
iirft  being  removed  to  the  Conciergerie,  (he  applied  for  fome 
necefTaries ;  but  the  humane  municipality  of  Paris  refufed  them, 
under  pretext  that  the  demand  was  contrary  to  the  fyilem  of 
la  faint  egalite — "  holy  eq^uality." 
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It  was  reported  that  the  Queen  was  offered  her  Ilfe^and  the  li- 
berty to  rjtire  to  St.  Cloud,  her  favorite  relidence,  if  fhe  would 
enga<je  the  enemy  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Maubeuge,  and  with- 
draw J  but  that  Ihe  refufed  to  interfere. 


Arjias,  1795. 

ITT'OR  ib:Tie  days  previous  to  die  battle  by  which  Maubeuge 
r  was  relieved,  we  had  very  gloomy  apprehenfions,  and 
nad  the  French  army  been  unfuccefsful,  and  forced  to  fall 
back,  it  h  not  improbable  but  the  lives  of  thofe  detained  in 
the  Maijon  d'Jrret^  [houfe  uf  detention]  might  have  been 
facrinced,  under  pretext  of  appeafmg  the  people,  and  to  give 
fome  credit  to  the  fufpicions  fj  induftrioufly  inculcated,  that 
all  their  defeats  are  occalioned  by  internal  enemies.  My  firft 
care,  as  loon  as  I  vrzs  able  to  go  down  ftairs,  v^as  to  examine 
if  the  houfe  offered  any  means  of  efcape  in  cafe  of  danger,  and, 
I  believe,  if  we  could  preferve  our  recollection,  it  might  be 
practicable;  but  I  can  fo  little  depend  on  my  ftrength  and 
fpirits,  ftiould  Inch  a  neceffity  occur,  that,  perhaps,  the  con- 
Iblation  of  knowing  1  have  a  refource  is  the  only  benefit  I 
Ihould  ever  derive  from  it. 

Oct.  21.  I  have  this  day  made  a  difcovery  of  a  very  un- 

pleafant  nature,  which  Mad.  de  had  hitherto  cautioufly 

concealed  from  me.  All  the  Englifh  and  other  foreigners, 
placed  under  fimilar  circumftances,  are  novr,  without  excep- 
tion, arretted,  and  the  confifcation  of  their  property  is  decreed. 
It  is  uncertain  if  the  law  is  to  extend  to  wearing  apparel,  but 
I  find  that,  on  this  ground,  the  Committee  of  Peronne  perhft 
in  refufing  to  take  the  feals  off  my  effects,  or  to  permit  my 
being  lupplied  with  any  neccffaries  whatever.  In  other  pla- 
ces they  have  put  two,  four,  and,  I  am  told,  even  to  the  num- 
ber of  fix  guards,  in  houfes  belonging  to  the  Englilhi  and 
thefe  guards,  exclufive  of  being  paid  each  two  {hillings  per 
day,  burn  the  wood,  regale  on  the  wine,  and  pillage,  in  detail, 
all  they  can  find,  while  the  unfortunate  owner  is  itarving  in 
a  Maifon  a* Arrets  and  cannot  obtain  perraiffion  to  withdraw 

a  fingle  article  for  his  own  ufe.  The  plea  for  this  paltry 

Hicafure  is,  that,  according  to  the  report  of  a  deferter,  efcaped 
from  I'oulon,  Lord  Hood  has  hanged  one  Beauvais,  a  mem-* 
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ber  of  the  Convention.  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  report  is 
falfe,  and,  moil  likely,  fabricated  by  the  Comite  de  Salut  Pub- 
lic^  in  order  to  palliate  an  a6l  of  injufticc  prcviouflj  medi- 
tated. 

It  is  needlefs  to  expatiate  on  the  atrocity  of  making  indi- 
viduals, living  here  under  the  faith  of  the  nation,  refponfiblc 
for  the  events  of  the  war,  and  it  is  whifpered  that  even  the 
people  are  a  little  afhamed  of  it;  yet  the  government  are  not 
fatisfied  with  making  us  accountable  for  what  really  does  hap- 
pen, but  they  attribute  a£ts  of  cruelty  to  our  countrymen,  in 
order  to  excufe  thofe  they  commit  themfelves,  and  retaliate 
imagined  injuries  by  fubftantial  Vengeance. — Legendre,  a 
member  of  the  Convention,  has  propofed,  with  a  moft  bene- 
volent ingenuity,  that  the  manes  of  the  aforefaid  Beauvais 
fliould  be  appeafed  by  exhibiting  Mr.  Luttrell  in  an  iron  cage, 
for  a  convenient  time,  and  then  hanging  him. 

A  gentleman  from  Amiens,  lately  arrefted,  while  happen- 
ing to  be  here  on  bufmefs,  informs  me,  that  Mr.  Luttrell  is 
now  in  the  common  gaol  of  that  place,  lodged,  with  three  other 
perfons,  in  a  miferable  apartment,  fo  fmall  that  there  is  not  room 
to  pafs  between  their  beds.  1  underftand  he  was  advifed  to 
petition  Dumont  for  his  removal  to  a  Ma'ifon  d' Arrets  where 
he  would  have  more  external  convenience;  but  he  reje6^:ed 
this  counfel,  no  doubt  from  a  difdain  which  did  him  honor, 
and  preferreid  to  fuffer  all  that  the  mean  malice  of  thefe  wretch- 
es would  infli6l,  rather  than  afk  any  accommodation  as  a  fa- 
vor. The  diftinguifhing  Mr.  Luttrel  from  any  other  En- 
glifh  gentleman  is  as  much  a  proof  of  ignorance  as  of  bafe- 
nefs ;  but  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  the  prefent  fVench 
government  is  ftill  more  v/icked  than  abfurd,  and  our  ridicule 
is  fupprefled  by  our  deteftation. 

Oct.  22.  Mad.  de  's  homine  d'affaires  [agent]  has 

been  here  to-day,  but  no  news  from  Amiens.  1  know  not 
what  to  conje(5fure.  My  patience  is  almoft  exhaufted,  and 
my  fpirits  are  fatigued.  Were  I  not  jull  now  relieved  by  a 
diftant  profpedl:  of  fome  change  for  the  better,  my  fituation 
would  be  infupportable. — "  Oh  world  !  oh  world  !  but  that 
"  thy  ftrange  mutations  make  us  wait  thee,  life  would  not 
«  yield  to  age.'*  We  fhould  die  before  our  time,  even  of 
moral  difeafes,  unaided  by  phyfical  ones  j  but  the  uncertainty 
of  human  events,  vvhich  is  the  "  worm  i'the  bud*'  of  happi- 
nefs,  is  to  the  miferable  a  cheering  and  confolatory  reflection. 
Thus  have  I  dragged  on  for  fome  weeks,  poftponing,  as  it 
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were,  my  exiftence,  without  any  refource,  fave  the  homely 
philofophy  of  "  none  verrons  demainJ^* 

At  length  our  hopes  and  expe6tations  are  become  lefs  ge- 
neral, and,  if  we  do  not  obtain  our  liberty,  we  may  be  able  at 
leaft  to  procure  a  more  eligible  prifon.  I  confefs,  the  fourcc 
of  our  hopes,  and  the  protecS^or  we  have  found,  are  not  of  a 
dignity  to  be  ufhered  to  your  notice  by  citations  of  blank  verfe, 
or  fcraps  of  fentiment ;  for  though  the  top  of  the  ladder  is 
not  quite  fo  high,  the  firft  rounds  are  as  low  as  that  of  Ben 
Bowling's. 

Mad.  de  's  confidential  fervant,  who  came  here  to- 
day, has  learned^  by  accident,  that  a  man  who  formerly  work- 
ed with  the  Marquis's  tailor,  having  (in  confequence,  I  fup- 
pofe,  of  a  political  vocation,)  quitted  the  felling  of  old  clothes, 
in  which  he  had  acquired  fome  eminence,  has  become  a  lead- 
ing patriot,  and  is  one  of  Le  Bon's,  the  Reprefentative's,  pri- 
vy-counfellors.  Fleury  has  renewed  his  acquaintance  with 
this  man,  has  confulted  him  upon  our  fituation,  and  obtained 
a  promife  that  he  will  ufe  his  intcreft  with  Le  Bon  in  our 
behalf.  Under  this  fplendid  patronage,  it  is  not  unlikely  but 
we  may  get  an  order  to  be  transferred  to  Amiens,  or,  perhaps, 
procure  our  entire  liberation.  We  have  already  written  to 
Le  Bon  on  the  fubjedl,  and  Fleury  is  to  have  a  conference 
with  our  friend,  the  tailor,  in  a  few  days,  to  learn  thefuccefs 
of  his  mediation ;  fo  that,  I  truft,  the  bulinefs  will  not  be 
long  in  fufpenfe. 

We  have  had  a  moft  indulgent  guard  to-day,  who,  by  fuf- 
fcring  the  fervant  to  enter  a  few  paces  within  the  gate,  afford- 
ed us  an  opportunity  of  hearing  this  agreeable  intelligence: 
as  alfo,  by  way  of  epifode,  that  boots  being  wanted  for  the  ca- 
valry, all  the  boots  in  the  town  were,  laft  night,  put  in  re- 
quilition;  and,  as  Fleury  was  unluckily  gone  to  bed  before 
the  fearch  was  made  at  his  inn,  he  found  himfelf,  this  morn- 
ing, very  unceremonioufly  left  bootlefs.  He  was  once  a  fa- 
mous patriot,  and  the  orach  of  Mad.  de  's  houfehold; 

but  our  confinement  had  already  fhaken  his  principles,  and 
this  fjizure  of  his  "  fuperb  Englilh  boots"  has,  i  believe, 
completed  his  defection. 

Oct.  25.  I  have  difcontinued  my  journal,  for  three  days, 
to  attend  my  friend.  Mad.  de  ,  who  has  been  ill.  Un- 


*  '*  We  ihall  fee  to-morrow." 
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eafinsfs,  and  want  of  air  and  exercife,  had  brought  on  a  little 
fever,  which,  by  the  ufual  mode  of  treatment  in  this  country, 
has  been  confiderably  mcreafed.  Her  diforder  did  not  indeed 
much  alarm  me,  but  1  cannot  fay  as  much  of  her  medical  alTifi-' 
ants,  and  it  feems  to  me  to  be  almoft  fupernatural  that  Ihe  has'Ufr, 
fcaped  the  jeopardy  of  their  prefcriptions.  In  my  own  iilnefs,3- 
had  trufted  to  nature,  and  my  recollection  of  what  had  been  or- 
dered me  on  fnnilar  occafions ;  but  for  Mad.  de  1  was 

lefs  confident,  and,  defirous  of  having  better  advice,  begged  a 
phyfician  might  be  immediately  f^nt  for.  Had  her  dilbrder  been 
an  apoplexy,  fhe  muft,  infallibly,  have  died,  for,  as  no  perfon, 
not  even  the  faculty,  can  enter,  without  an  order  from  the  mu- 
nicipal Divan,  half  a  day  elapfcd  before  this  order  could  be  pro- 
cured. At  length  the  phyiician  and  furgeon  arrived,  and  I 
know  not  why  the  learned  profeffions  fhould  impofe  on  us 
more  by  one  exterior  than  another ;  but  I  own,  when  1  faw  the 
phyfician  appear  in  a  white  camblet  coat,  lined  with  rofe  color, 
and  the  furgeon,  with  dirty  linen,  and  a  gold  button  and  loop 
to  his  hat,  I  began  to  tremble  for  my  friend.  My  feminine 
prejudices  did  not,  however,  in  this  inftance,  deceive  me.*-— . 
After  the  ufual  queflions,  the  patient  was  declared  in  a  fever, 
and  condemned  to  cathartics,  bleeding,  and  "  bon  bouillons 
that  is  to  f ly,  greafy  beef-foup,  in  which  there  is  never  an  oeco- 
nomy  of  onioas.  When  they  were  departed,  I  could  not  help 
cxpreiling  my  furprize  that  people's  lives  fliould  be  entrufted 
to  fuch  hands,  obferving,  at  the  fame  time,  to  the  Baron  de 

L  ,  (who  is  lodged  in  the  fame  apartment  with  Mad.  de 

,)  that  the  French  muft  never  expe(3:  men,  whofe  edu- 
cation fitted  them  for  the  profeffion,  would^  become  phyfi- 
cians,  while  they  continued  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
p^-nce  per  vifit.  Yet,  replied  the  Baron,  if  they  m.ake  twenty 
vifits  a  day,  they  gain  forty  livres — "  ct  c'ejl  de  quci  vivre.^* 
[it  is  a  living.]  It  is  undeniably  de  quoi  vivre^  but  as  long 
as  a  mere  fubiiftence  is  the  only  profpedl  of  a  phyfician,  the 
French  muft  be  content  to  have  their  fevers  cured  by  "  dras- 
tic phlebotomy^  and  beeffout.'* 

They  tell  me  we  have  now  m.ore  than  five  hundred  detenus 
in  this  nngle  houfe.  How  fo  many  have  been  wedged  in,  i  can 
fcarcely  conceive  j  but  it  feems  our  keeper  has  the  art  ofcaL 
culating  with  great  nicety  the  fpace  requifite  for  a  given  numv 
ber  of  bodies,  and  their  being  able  to  refpire  freely  is  not  his 
affair.  Thofe  who  can  aftord  it,  have  their  dinners,  with  all 
ihe  appurtenancesj  brought  from  the  inns  or  traiteurs  i— • 
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Tifid  the  poor,  cook,  fleep,  and  eat,  by  fcores,  in  the  fame  room. 
J  have  perfuaded  my  friend  to  Tup,  as  I  do,  upon  tea  ;  but  our 
ailbciates,  for  the  moft  part,  lixiding  it  inconvenient  to  have 
flippers  brought  at  night,  and  being  unwilling  to  fubniit  to 
tlie  fa«ie  privations,  regale  thcmfclves  with  the  remains  of 
their  dinner,  re- cooked  in  their  only  apartments,  and  thus  go 
to  flcep,  amidlt  the  fumes  of  perdrix  a  r oniony  osujs  d  la 
tripe^*  and  all  the  produce  of  a  French  kitchen. 

it  is  not,  as  you  may  imagine,  the  Bourgeois,  and  lefs  dis- 
tinguifhed  prifoners,  only,  vi^ho  indulge  in  thefe  highly  fea- 
foned  repafts,  at  theexpenfeof  inhalmg  the  favory  atmofpherc 
they  leave  behind  them:  the  beaux  and petites  maitrejfes^  a- 
mong  the  ci-dcvant^  have  not  lefs  exigent  appetites,  nor  more 
delicate  nerves;  and  the  ragout  is  produced  at  night,  in  l^ite 
of  the  odours  and  diforder  that  remain  till  the  morrow. 

I  conclude,  notwitliftanding  your  Englilh  prejudices,  that 
there  is  nothing  unwholefome  in  filth,  for,  if  it  were  other- 
wife,  I  cannot  account  for  our  being  alive.  Five  hundred 
bodies,  in  a  ftate  of  coacervation,  without  even  a  preference 
for  cleanlinefs,  «  think  of  that  Mafter  Brook."  AU  the  fore- 
noon the  court  is  a  receptacle  for  cabbage  leaves,  fifli  fcales, 
leeks,  &c.  &c. — and,  as  a  French  chambermaid  ufually  pre- 
fers the  diredt  road  to  circumambulation,  the  refufe  of  the 
kitchen  is^.  then  waflied  away  by  plentiful  inundations  from 
the  dreffing-room — the  paffages  are  blockaded  by  foul  plates, 
fragments,  and  bones;  to  which  if  you  add  the  fmell  exha- 
ling from  hoarded  apples  and  gruyere  cheefe,  you  may  form 
fome  notion  of  the  fufferings  of  thofe  whofe  olfadlory  nerves 
are  not  robuih  Yet  this  is  not  all — nearly  every  female  in 
the  houfe,  except  myfelf,  is  accompanied,  even  here,  by  her 
lap-dog,  who  fleeps  in  her  room,  and,  not  unfrequently,  on 
her  bed ;  and  thefe  Lefbias  and  Lindamiras  increafe  the  in- 
falubrity  of  the  air,  and  colonize  one's  ftockings,  by  fending 
forth  daily  emigrations  of  fleas.  For  my  own  part,  a  few 
ciofe  November  days  will  make  me  as  captious  and  fplenetic 
as  Matthew  Bramble  himfelf.  Nothing  keeps  me  in  tolera- 
ble good  humor  at  prefent,  but  a  clear  frofty  morning,  or  a 
high  wind. 

Oct.  27.  I  thought,  when  I  wrote  the  above,  that  the 
houfe  was  really  fo  full  as  to  be  incapable  of  containing  morej 


•  Partridge  a  l*omon — eggs  a  la  tripe. 
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but  I  did  not  do  juftice  to  the  talents  of  our  keeper. — The 
laft  two  nights  have  brought  us  an  addition  of  feveral  wag^ 
gon  loads  of  nuns,  farmers,  fhopkeepers,  &c.  from  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  which  he  has  ftill  contrived  to  lodge,  though 
much  in  the  way  that  he  would  pack  goods  in  bales.  Should 
another  convoy  arrive,  it  is  certain  that  we  muft  fleep  per- 
pendicularly, for  even  now,  when  the  beds  are  all  arranged 
and  occupied  for  the  night,  no  one  can  make  a  diagonal  move- 
ment without  difturbing  his  neighbor.  This  very  focial 

manner  of  fleeping  is  very  far,  I  affure  you,  from  promoting 
the  harmony  of  the  day;  and  I  am  frequently  witnefs  to  the 
reproaches  and  recriminations  occafioned  by  nocturnal  mis- 
demeanors. Sometimes  the  lap-dog  of  one  dowager  is  accu- 
icd  of  hoftilities  againft  that  of  another,  and  thereby  produc- 
ing a  general  chorus  of  the  reft — then  a  four-footed  favorite 
flrays  from  the  bed  of  his  miftrefs,  and  takes  poffeffion  of  a 
General's  uniform — and  there  are  female  fomnambules^  who 
alarm  the  modefty  of  a  pair  of  Bifhops,  and  fufpended  officers, 
that,  like  Richard,  warring  in  their  dreams,  cry  "  to  arms," 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  thofe  who  are  more  inclined  to  fleep 
in  peace.  But,  I  underfland,  the  great  difturbers  of  the  room 

where  Mad.  de  fleeps,  are  two  ch amines^  whofe  nofes 

are  fo  fonorous  and  fo  untuneable  as  to  produce  a  fort  of  duet 
abfolutely  incompatible  with  fleep;  and  one  of  the  company 
is  often  deputed  to  interrupt  the  lerenade  by  manual  applica- 
tion ( mais  tout  en  hadlnant  et  avec  politejj'e*)  to  the  offend- 
ing parties. 

All  this,  my  dear  brother,  is  only  ludicrous  in  the  relation ; 
yet  for  fo  many  people  to  be  thus  huddled  together  without 
the  diftin6tion  of  ag^r,  fex,  or  condition,  is  truly  miferable. — 

Mad.  de  is  iiijl  indifpofed,  and  while  fhe  is  thus  fulfb- 

cated  by  bad  air,  and  diftra6ted  by  the  various  noiles  of  the 
houfe,  1  fee  no  profpect  of  her  recovery. 

Arras  is  the  common  prifon  of  the  department,  and,  be- 
fides,  there  are  a  number  of  other  houfes  and  convents  in  the 
town  appropriated  to  ihe  fame  ufe,  and  all  equally  full.  God 
knows  when  thefe  iniquities  are  to  terminate !  So  far  from 
having  any  hopes  at  prefent,  the  rage  for  arrefting  feems,  I 
think,  rather  to  increafe,  than  fubfide. — It  is  fuppofed  there 


But  all  in  pleatintry,  and  with  politenefs. 
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are  now  more  than  three  hundred  thoufand  people  in  France 
confined  under  the  fimple  imputation  of  being  what  is  called 
"  gens  fnfpe^:''  but  as  this  generic  term  is  new  to  you,  I 
will,  by  way  of  explanation,  particularize  the  feveral  fpecies 
as  clafl'cd  by  the  Convention,  and  then  dcfcribed  by  Chau- 
mette,  folicitor  for  the  city  of  Paris  j*  and  it  muft  be  allowed 


*  Decree  concerning  fufpcdled  people  : 

Art.  T.  Immediately  after  the  promulgation  of  the  pre- 
**  fent  decree,  all  fufpedled  perfons  that  are  found  on  the  ter- 
<*  ritory  of  the  republic,  and  who  are  iHUat  large,  fhall  be  put 
**  under  arreft. 

**  II  Thofe  are  deemed  fufpicious,  who,  by  their  connec- 
*'  tions,  their  converfation,  or  their  writings,  declare  them- 
♦*  felves  partizans  of  tyranny  or  fcsderation,  and  enemies  to 
**  liberty — Thofe  who  have  not  dcmonftrated  their  means  of 
'*  living,  or  the  performance  of  their  civic  duties,  in  the  man- 
"  ner  prefcribed  by  the  law  of  March  lail — Thofe  who,  haviii^j 
**  been  fufpcnded  from  public  employments  by  the  Convemion 
**  or  its  CommilTioners,  are  not  reinftated  therein — Thofe  of 
•*  iXicci-de'-van^  noblejje,  who  have  not  invariably  manifefted  their 
**  attachment  to  the  revolution  ;  and,  in  general,  all  the  fa- 
'*  thers,  mothers,  fons,  daughters,  brothers,  fifters,  and  agents 
"  of  emigrants — All  who  have  emigrated  between  the  nl  of 
"  July,  1789,  and  8th  of  April,  1792. 

**  III.  The  execution  of  the  decree  is  confided  to  the  Com- 
"  mittee  of  In(pe6lion.  The  individuals  arreted  fhall  be  ta- 
'*  ken  to  the  houfes  of  confinement  appointed  for  their  recep- 
'*  tion.  They  arc  allowed  to  take  with  them  fuch  only  of  their 
"  efFeds  as  are  ftrit^Iy  neceflary,  the  guards  fet  upon  them  fhall 
•*  be  paid  at  their  expenfe,  and  they  fliall  be  kept  in  confine- 
•*  ment  until  the  peace.  The'Committees  of  Infpeflion  fhall, 
**  without  delay,  tranfmit  to  the  Committee  of  General  Safety 
'*  an  account  of  the  perfons  arrefted,  with  the  motives  of  their 
"  arreft.f — Ths  civil  and  criminal  tribunals  are  empowered, 
*'  when  they  deem  it  neccflary,  to  detain  and  imprifon,  as  fus- 
**  pe<5led  perfons,  thofe  -luhoy  being  accufed  of  crimes  hauey  ne- 
'*  'vertbelefsy  had  no  bill found  againfl  themy  (lieu  a  accufation) 
"  or  nvho  haue  e<ven  been  tried  and  acquitted.^* 

f  If  this  were  obferved  (which  I  doubt  much)  it  was  but  a 
mockery,  few  perfons  ever  knew  the  precife  reafon  of  their 
confinement. 
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by  all  who  refide  in  France  at  this  moment,  and  are  capabltf 
of  obferving  the  various  forms  under  which  hatred  for  the  go- 


Indications  that  may  ferve  to  diftinguifh  fufpicious  pcrfons, 
and  thofe  to  whom  it  will  be  proper  to  rcfufe  certificates  of 
civifm : 

I.  Thofe  who,  in  popular  afTemblies,  check  the  ardor  of 
*'  the  people  by  artful  fpeeches,  by  violent  exclamations,  or 
**  threats. 

«*  ir.  Thofe  who,  with  more  caution,  fpcak  in  a  myfterious 
«'  way  of  the  public  misfortunes,  who  appear  to  pity  the  lot  of 
«'  the  people,  and  are  ever  ready  to  fpread  bad  news,  with  an 
"  afFedlation  of  concern. 

'Mil.  Thofe  who  adapt  their  condud  and  language  to  the 
•*  circumftances  of  the  moment — who,  in  order  to  be  taken  for 

republicans,  put  on  a  ftudied  aufterity  of  manners,  and  ex- 
**  claim  with  vehemence  againft  the  moft  trifling  error  f  in  a 
**  patriot,  but  mollify  when  the  crimes  of  an  Arijlocrate  or  a 

Moderee  are  the  fubjedl  of  complaint. 

"  IV.  Thofe  who  pity  avaricious  farmers  and  fhopkeepers, 
**  againft  whom  the  laws  have  been  neccifarily  directed. 

"  V.  Thofe  who,  with  the  words  liberty,  country,  repub- 
*'  lie,  &c.  conftantly  in  their  mouths,  hold  intercourfe  with 
*'  ci-de<vant  Nobles,  Contre-re^'olutionnairesy  Priells,  Arifto- 

crates,  Feuillans,  &c.  and  take  an  intereft  in  their  concerns. 

"  VI.  Thofe  who,  not  having  borne  an  aftive  part  in  the 
**  revolution,  endeavor  to  excufe  themfelves  by  urging  the  re- 
*'  gular  payment  of  their  taxes,  their  patriotic  gifts,  and  their 
**  fervice  in  the  Garde  Nationale  by  fubllitute  or  other  wife. 

VII.  Thofe  who  received  the  republican  conftitution  with 
**  coolnefs,  or  who  intimated  their  pretended  apprehenfions 
**  for  its  eftablilhment  and  duration. 

"  VIII .  Thofe  who,  having  done  nothing  againft  liberty, 
have  done  as  little  for  it, 

f  Thefe  trifling  events  were,  being  concerned  in  the  maffa- 
cres  of  September,  1792 — public  peculations — occafional,  and 
even  habitual  robbery,  forgeries,  &c.  &c.  &c. — The  fecond, 
fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  clafTes,  were  particularly  nu- 
merous, inlomuch  that  I  doubt  whether  they  would  not  have 
included  ninetecn-twentieths  of  all  the  people  in  France  who 
were  honeft  or  at  all  capable  of  reflection. 
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vci  nnient  fhelters  itfelf,  that  the  latter  is  a  chef  d'ocuvre  in  its 
kind. 

Now,  exclufive  of  the  above  legal  and  moral  indications  o^ 
people  to  be  fufpe^^ed,  there  are  alfo  outward  and  vifiblefigns 
whic!i,  we  are  told,  from  the  tribune  of  the  Convention,  and 
the  Jacobins,  are  not  much  lefs  infallible — fuch  as  Gens  a  has 
He  foie  rayes  moucheth — a  chapeau  rond-^habit  carre — cu^ 
lotte  pincee  etroite — a  bottes  cirees-^les  mufcadins—Frelo^ 
qttets — Robinets^  6zc.* — The  confequence  of  making  the  cut 
of  a  man's  coat,  or  the  fhape  of  his  hat,  a  teft  of  his  political 
opinions,  has  been  the  transformation  of  the  whole  country 
into  republicans,  at  leaft  as  far  as  depends  on  the  coftume; 
and  where,  as  is  natural,  there  cxifts  a  confcioufnefs  of  inve- 
terate ariftocracy,  the  external  is  more  elaborately  "  a  la 
"  cobin"  The  equipment,  indeed,  of  a  French  patriot  of  the 
la  teft  date  is  as  fmgular  as  his  manners,  and  in  both  he  is 
highly  diftinguifhable  from  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  coun- 
try: from  thofc  of  civilized  nations,  becaufe  he  is  grofs  and 
ferocious — from  thofe  of  barbarous  ones,  becaufe  his  grofs- 
iiefs  is  often  alFedled,  and  his  ferocity  a  matter  of  principle  and 
preference. 

A  man  who  would  not  be  reckoned  fufpe^  now  arrays  him- 
felf  in  a  jacket  and  trowfers  (a  Carmagnole)  of  ftriped  cot- 
ton or  coarfe  cloth,  a  neckcloth  of  gaudy  cotton,  wadded  like 
a  horfe-collar,  and  projecting  confiderably  beyond  his  chin,  % 


«'  IX.  Thofe  who  do  not  frequent  theaflembly  of  their  fcC- 
'*  tion,  and  offer,  for  excufe,  that  they  are  no  orators,  or  have 
**  no  time  to  fpare  from  their  own  bufinefs. 

**  X.  Thofe  who  fpeak  with  contempt  of  the  conftitutedau- 
"  thorities,  of  the  rigor  of  the  laws,  of  the  popular  focietics, 
**  and  the  defenders  of  liberty. 

*'  XI.  Thofe  who  have  figned  anti-revolutionary  petitions, 
"  or  any  time  frequented  unpatriotic  clubs,  or  were  known  as 
**  partizans  of  La  Fayette,  and  accomplices  in  the  affair  of  tho 
"  Champ  de  Mars." 

•  People  that  wear  fpotted  or  ftriped  filk  ftockings— round 
hats — fmall  coats — tight  breeches — blacked  boots— perf^w*? 
—coxcombs — fprigs  of  the  law,  &c. 
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cap  of  red  and  blue  cloth,  embroidered  in  front,  and  made 
much  in  the  form  of  that  worn  by  the  Pierrot  of  a  panto- 
mime, with  one,  or  fometimes  a  pair,  of  ear-rings,  about  the 
fize  of  a  large  curtain-ring ! — Finally,  he  crops  his  hair,  and 
carefully  encoiirages  the  growth  of  an  enormous  pair  of  whis- 
kers, which  he  does  not  fail  to  perfume  with  volumes  of  to- 
bacco fmoke.  He,  however,  who  is  ambitious  of  ftill  greater 
eminence,  difdains  thefe  fopperies,  and  alfedls  an  appearance 
of  filth  and  rags,  which  he  dignifies  with  the  appellation  of 
ftern  republicanifm  and  virtuous  poverty :  and  thus,  by  means 
of  a  thread- bare  coat  out  at  elbows,  wooden  fhoes,  and  a  red 
woollen  cap,  the  rich  hope  to  fecure  their  wealth,  and  the  co- 
vetous and  intriguing  to  acquire  lucrative  employment.  Rol- 
land,  I  think,  was  the  founder  of  thefe  modern  Francifcans, 
and  with  this  miferable  afFe£tation  he  machinated  the  death 
of  the  King,  and,  during  fome  months,  procured  for  himfelf 
the  cxclufive  direction  of  the  government. 

All  thefe  patriots,  by  profcription  and  fyftem,have  likewifc 
a  peculiar  and  appropriated  diale<Sl — they  addrefs  every  one 
by  the  title  of  Citizen^  thee  and  thou  indiftin<5tly,  and  talk  of 
nothing  but  the  agents  of  Pitt  and  Cobourg,  the  coalefced 
tyrants,  royal  ogres,  fatellites  of  the  defpots,  automaton  flaves, 
and  anthropophagi;  and  if  they  revert  to  their  oWn  profper- 
ous  ftate,  and  this  very  happy  country,  it  is,  un  peuple  lihre^ 
un  peuple  heureux^  and  par  excellence  la  terre  de  la  liberie.'* 
•^It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thofe  with  whom  thefe  pompous 
expreilions  are  moft  familiar,  are  officers  employed  in  the  war- 
like fervice  of  mutilating  the  wooden  faints  in  churches,  and 
arrefting  old  women,  whom  they  encounter,  without  nation- 
al cockades ;  or  members  of  the  municipalities,  now  reduced 
to  execute  the  offices  of  conftables,  and  whofe  chief  functions 
are  to  hunt  out  fufpedted  people,  or  make  domiciliary  vifits 
in  queft  of  concealed  eggs  and  butter.  But,  above  ail,  this 
democratic  oratory  is  ufcd  by  tailors,  flioe-makers,  &c.f  of 


♦  A  free  people — a  happy  people — and,  above  all  others, 
"  the  land  of  liberty." 

f  For  lome  months  the  departments  were  infefted  by  people 
©f  this  defcription — corrupt,  ignorant,  and  infolent.  Their 
motives  of  arrcft  were  ufually  the  hope  of  plunder,  or  the  de- 
ir«  of  diftrefling  thofe  whom  tbey  had  been  ufed  to  look  upoa 
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the  Committees  of  Infpec^ion,  to  whom  the  Rcprefcntatives 
on  miffion  have  delegated  their  unlimited  powers,  whoarreft 
much  on  the  principle  of  Jack  Cade,  and  with  whom  it  is  a 
crime  to  read  and  write,  or  to  appear  decently  drefled.  Thefe 
ridiculous  accoutrements,  and  this  magnificent  phrafeology^ 
are,  in  themfelves,  very  harmlefs}  but  the  afcendancy  which 
fuch  a  clafs  of  people  are  taking  has  become  a  fubjedt  of  juft 
alarm. — The  whole  adminiftration  of  the  country  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  uninformed  and  neceflitous  profligates,  fwindlers, 
men  already  condemned  by  the  laws,  and  who,  if  the  revolu- 
tioo  had  not  given  them  "  place  and  office,"  would  have  been 
at  the  galleys,  or  in  prifon.* — To  thefe  may  be  added  a  few 
men  of  weak  character,  and  unfteady  principles,  who  remain 
in  office  becaufe  they  fear  to  refign;  with  a  few,  and  but 
very  few,  ignorant  fanatics,  who  really  imagine  they  are  frecj 


as  their  fuperiors. — At  Arras  it  fufficed  even  to  have  difoblig- 
ed  the  wives  of  thefe  mifcreants  to  become  tKeobjeftof  perfe- 
cution.  In  fome  places  they  arrefted  with  the  moft  barbarous 
caprice,  even  without  the  lhadow  of  a  reafon. — At  Hefden,  a 
fmall  town  in  Artois,  Dumont  left  the  Ma.y or  carte  6Ia/ic he ,  and 
in  one  night  two  hundred  people  were  thrown  into  prifon,— 
Every  where  thefe  low  and  obfcure  dominators  reigned  with- 
out control,  and  fo  much  were  the  people  intimidated,  that,  in- 
ftead  of  daring  to  complain,  they  treated  their  new  tyrants  with 
the  moft  fervile  adulation. — I  have  feen  a  ci-de'vant  Comtefle 
coquetting  with  all  her  might  a  Jacobin  tailor,  and  the  richeft 
merchants  of  a  town  foliciting  very  humbly  the  good  offices  of 
a  dealer  in  old  cloths. 

*  One  of  the  adminiftrators  of  the  department  dela  Somm« 
(which,  however,  was  more  decently  compofed  than  many  o- 
thers,)  was,  before  the  revolution,  convidled  of  houfe- break- 
ing, and  another  of  forgery;  and  it  has  fince  been  proved  on 
various  occafions,  particularly  on  the  trial  of  the  ninety-four 
hiantaisy  that  the  revolutionary  Committees  were,  for  the  moil 
part,  compofed  of  the  very  refufc  of  fociety — adventurers, 
thieves,  and  even  aflaffins ;  and  it  would  be  diiiicult  to  ima- 
gine a  crime  that  did  not  there  find  reward  and  protcftion. — 
In  vain  were  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  abolLfhed,  and  reli- 
gion profcribed.  A  new  privileged  order  arofc  in  the  Jacobins, 
and  guilt  of  every  kind,  without  the  femblance  of  penitence, 
found  an  afylum  in  thefe  Committees,  and  an  invioliibility  more 
ftcred  than  that  aitorded  by  the  demoUlted  altars. 
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becaufe  they  can  moleft  and  deftroy,  with  impunity,  all  they 
have  hitherto  been  taught  to  rerpe6t,  and  drink  treble  the 
quantity  they  did  formerly. 

Oct.  30.  For  fome  days  the  guards  have  been  fo  untrac- 
table,  and  the  croud  at  the  door  has  been  fo  great,  that  I^leu- 
ry  was  obliged  to  make  various  efforts  before  he  could  com-» 
municate  the  refult  of  his  negotiation.  He  has,  at  length, 
found  means  to  inform  us,  that  his  friend  the  tailor  h^id  exert- 
ed all  his  intereft  in  our  favor,  but  that  Dumont  and  Le  Bon 
(as  often  happens  between  neighboring  potentates)  are  at  war, 
and  their  enmity  being,  in  fome  degree,  fubje<5i:  to  their  mu- 
tual fears,  neither  will  venture  to  liberate  any  prifoner  arrett- 
ed by  the  other,  left  fuch  a  difpofition  to  clemency  fhould  be 
feized  on  by  his  rival  as  a  ground  of  accufation.*^All,  there- 
fore, that  can  be  obtained. is,  a  promife  to  have  us  removed 
to  Amiens  in  a  fhort  time;  and,  I  underftand,  the  detenus  are 
there  treated  with  confideration,  and  that  no  tribunal  revo- 
lutionnaire  has  yet  been  eftablifhed. 

My  mind  will  be  confiderably  more  at  eafe  if  this  removal 
can  be  efFecSted.  Perhaps  we  may  not  be  in  more  real  danger 
here  than  at  any  other  place,  but  it  is  not  realities  that  con- 
^^•itute  the  miferies  of  life;  and  fituated  as  we  are,  that  ima- 
gination muft  be  phlegmatic  indeed,  which  does  not  create 
and  exaggerate  enough  to  prevent  the  pollibility  of  eafe. — » 
We  are,  as  I  before  obfervcd,  placed  as  it  were  within  the  ju- 
rifdicSlion  of  the  Guillotine;  and  I  have  learned  "  a  fecret  of 

^'  our  prifon-houfe"  to-day,  which  Mad.  de  had  hither* 

to  concealed  from  me,  and  which  has  rendered  me  ftill  mor^ 
tnxious  to  quit  it. — Several  of  our  fellow-prifoners,  whom  i 


*  But  if  they  did  not  free  the  enemies  of  each  other,  they  re 
\'^enged  themfelves  by  throwing  into  prifon  all  their  mutual 
friends — for  the  temper  of  the  times  was  fuch,  that,  though 
thefe  Reprefentatives  v.  ere  exprefsly  invelled  with  unlimited 
powers,  they  did  not  venture  to  fet  any  one  at  liberty  v/ithout 
a  multitude  of  forms  and  a  long  attendance:  on  the  contrary, 
they  arrefted  without  any  form  at  all.  and  allowed  their  myrmi- 
^dons  to  harrafs  and  confine  the  perf©ns,  and  fequcfter  the  pro- 
perty of  a]]  w  hom  they  judged  proper.— It  feemed  to  have  been 
an  elementary  principle  with  thofe  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment at  this  time,  that  they  riflced  nothing  in  doing  all  the  mis- 
thief  they  coiild,  and  lhat  they  erred  only  in  not  doing  cnonghv 
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fuppofed  only  transferred  to  other  houfes,  have  been  taken  a- 
wav  to  undergo  the  ceremony  of  a  trial,  and  from  thence  to 
the  fcaffold.  "Thcfe  judicial  mallacres  are  now  become  com- 
mon, and  the  repetition  of  them  has  deflroyed  at  once  the  feel- 
ing of  humanity,  and  the  fenfeof  jiUHce.  Familiarized  to  ex- 
ecutions, the  thoughtlefs  and  fanguinary  people  behold,  witk 
equal  indifference,  the  guilty  or  innocent  vi^Stim ;  and  the 
Guillotine  has  not  only  ceafed  to  be  an  objedl  of  horror,  but 
is  become  almoft  a  fource  of  amufement,* 


*  At  Arras  this  horrid  indrument  of  death  was  what  they 
called  en  permanence y  [llationary,]  and  fo  little  regard  was 
paid  to  the  morals  of  the  people,  (I  fay  the  morals,  becaufe  e- 
very  thing  which  tends  to  deftroy  their  humanity  renders 
them  vicious,)  that  it  was  often  left  from  one  execution  to 
nother  with  the  enfanguined  traces  of  the  laft  viftim  but  too  e- 
vident.  Children  were  taught  to  amufe  themfelves  by  making 
models  of  the  Guillotine,  with  which  they  deftroyed  flies,  and 
even  a-pimals.  On  the  Pontneuf,  at  Paris,  a  fort  of  puppet- 
fliow  was  exhibited  daily,  whofe  boaft  it  was  to  give  a  very  ex- 
ad  imitation  of  2i  gutllotinage\  and  the  burthen  of  a  popular 
fang,  current  for  fome  months,  was  Danfons  la  Guillotine,^* 
— On  the  2 1  ft  of  January,  1794,  the  anniverf^iry  of  the  King** 
death,  the  Convention  were  invited  to  celebrate  it  on  the 

Place  de  la  Re^jolutiony*  where,  during  the  ceremony,  and 
in  prefence  of  the  whole  legiflative  body,  feveral  people  were 
executed.  It  is  true.  Bourdon,  one  of  the  Deputies,  complain- 
ed of  this  indecency  ;  but  not  fo  much  on  account  of  the  cir- 
cumftance  itfelf,  as  becaufe  it  gave  fome  of  the  people  an  op- 
portunity of  telling  him,  in  a  fort  of  way  he  might  probably 
deem  prophetic,  th-it  one  of  the  victims  was  a  Reprefentative 
of  the  People.  The  Convention  pretended  to  order  that  fome 
enquiry  (hould  be  made  why,  at  luch  a  moment,  fuch  a  place 
was  chofen  ;  but  the  enquiry  came  to  nothing,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  the  executions  were  purpofely  intended  as  analogous 
to  the  ceremony.  It  was  proved  that  Le  Bon,  on  an  occafion 
when  he  chofe  to  be  a  fpedlator  of  fome  executions  he  had  been 
the  caufe  of,  fufpended  the  operation  while  he  read  the  news- 
papers aloud,  in  order,  as  he  faid,  that  the  ariRocrates  might 
go  out  of  the  world  with  the  additional  mortificaiion  of  learn- 
ing the  fuccefs  of  the  republican  arms  in  their  iaft  moments. 

The  people  of  Breft  were  fuffercd  to  behold,  I  had  almoft 
faid  to  be  amufed  with  (for  if  thofe  who  order  fuch  fpedacles 
4re  deteftablc,  the  people  that  permit  than  arc  not  free  from 
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The  dark  and  ferocious  chara£i:er  of  Le  Bon  developes  it- 
felf  hourly :  the  whole  department  trembles  before  him ;  and 
thofe  who  have  leaft  merited  perfecution  are,  with  reafon,  the 
moft  apprehenfive.  The  moft  cautious  prudence  of  condu6t, 
the  moil  undeviating  rectitude  in  thofe  who  are,  by  their  for- 
tune or  rank,  obnoxious  to  the  tyrant,  far  from  contributing 
to  their  fecurity,  only  mark  them  out  for  a  more  early  facri- 
£ce.    What  is  ftill  worfe,  thefe  horrors  are  not  likely  to  ter- 
minate, becaufe  he  is  allowed  to  pay,  out  of  the  treafury  of  the 
'  department,  the  mob  that  are  employed  to  popularize  and 
;     applaud  them.    I  hope,  in  a  few  days,  we  fliall  receive  our 
permiffion  to  depart.    My  impatience  is  a  malady,  and,  for 
nearly  the  firft  time  in  my  life,  I  am  fenfible  of  ennui-,  not 
the  ennui  occafioned  by  want  of  amufement,  but  that  which 
is  the  effect  of  unquiet  expedlation,  and  which  makes  both 
the  mind  and  body  reftlefs,  and  incapable  of  attending  to  any 
thing.    I  am  inceflantly  haunted  by  the  idea  that  the  compa- 
nion of  to-day,  may,  to-morrow,  expire  under  the  Guillotine; 
that  the  common  a£ts  of  focial  intercourfe,  may  be  explained 
into  intimacy,  intimacy  into  the  participation  of  imputed  trea- 
fons,  and  the  fate  of  thofe  with  whom  we  are  afTociated,  be- 
come, our  own.    It  appears  both  ufelefs  and  cruel,  to  have 
brought  us  here ;  nor  do  I  yet  know  any  reafon  why  we  were 
not  all  removed  to  Amiens,  except  it  was  to  avoid  expolmg 
to  the  eyes  of  the  people,  in  the  places  through  which  wemuft 
pafs,  too  large  a  number  of  victims  at  once.    The  caufe  of 
our  being  removed  from  Peronne  is,  indeed,  avowed,  as  it  is 
at  prefent  a  rule  not  to  confine  people  at  the  place  of  their  re- 
fidence,  left  they  fiiould  have  too  much  facility  of  communi- 
cation with,  or  afliftance  from,  their  friends.*    We  fhould, 
doubtlefSj  have  remained  at  Arras  until  fome  change  in  pub- 


blame, )  the  fight  of  twenty-five  heads  ranged  in  a  line,  and  ftill 
convulfed  with  the  agonies  of  death.  The  cant  word  for  the 
Guillotine  was  *♦  ot^r  holy  mother  ;"  and  verdiils  of  condemna- 
tion were  called  prizes  in  the  Saijiie  Lotterie. — holy  lottery." 

*  In  fome  departments  the  nobles  and  priefts  arrefted,  were 
removed  from  ten  to  twenty  leagues  diftant  from  their  homes ; 
and  if  they  happened  to  have  relations  living  at  the  places 
where  they  were  conHned,  thefe  laft  were  forbidden  to  refidc 
there,  or  evea  to  travel  that  way. 
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lie  affairs  had  procured  our  releafe,  but  for  the  fortunate  dis- 
covery of  the  man  I  have  mentioned;  and  the  trifling  favor 
of  removal  from  one  prifon  to  another,  has  been  obtained  on- 
ly by  certain  arrangements  which  Fleury  has  made  with  this 
fubo'rdinate  agent  ot  tyranny,  and  in  which  juftice  or  conli- 
deration  for  us  had  no  ftiare.  Alas  !  are  we  not  miferable  ? 
Is  not  the  country  miferable,  when  our.  only  refource  is  in 

the  vices  of  thofe  who  govern  ?  It  is  uncertain  when  we 

(hall  be  ordered  from  hence — it  may  happen  when  we  leaft 
expect  it,  even  in  the  night,  fo  that  I  (hall  not  attempt  to  write 
again  till  we  have  changed  our  fituation.  The  rifk  is,  at 
prefent,  too  ferious,  and  you  muft  allow  my  defire  of  amufing 
you,  to  give  way  to  my  folicitude  for  my  own  prefervation. 


BicETRE,  AT  Amiens,  Nov.  18,  1793. 

NOUS  voila  done  encore^  logees  a  la  nation-,  that  is  to 
fay,  the  common  prifon  of  the  department,  amidft  the 
thieves,  vagabonds,  maniacs,  &c.  confined  by  the  old  police, 
and  the  gens  fujpeSls  recently  arrefted  by  the  new.  I  write 
from  the  end  of  a  fort  of  elevated  barn,  lixty  or  fcventy  feet 
long,  where  the  interftices  of  the  tiles  admit  the  wind  from 
all  quarters,  and  fcarcely  exclude  the  rain,  and  where  an  old 

fcreen  and  fome  curtains  only,  feparate  Mad.  dc  ,  myfelf, 

and  our  fervants,  from  fixty  priefts,  moft  of  them  old,  fick, 
and  as  wretched  as  men  can  be,  who  are  pious  and  refigned. 
— Yet  even  here  I  feel,  comparatively,  at  eafe ;  and  an  efcape 
from  the  jurifdidtion  of  Le  Bon  and  his  mercilefs  tribunal^ 
feems  cheaply  purchafedby  the  facrifice  of  our  perfonal  con- 
venience. I  do  not  pretend  to  philofophize  or  Jioicize^  or  to 
any  thing  elfe  which  implies  a  contempt  of  life — I  have,  on 
the  contrary,  a  moil  unheroic  folicitude  about  my  exiflence, 
and  confider  my  removal  to  a  place  where  I  think  we  are 
fafe,  as  a  very  fortunate  aeraof  our  captivity. 

After  many  delays  and  difappointments,  Fleury  at  length 
procured  an  order,  figned  by  the  R.eprefentative,  for  our  be- 
ing transferred  to  Amiens,  under  the  care  of  two  Gardes  Na~ 
tionaux^  and,  of  courf^:^,  at  our  expenfc.    Every  thing  in  this 

country  wears  the  afpe£l  of defpotifm.  At  twelve  o'clock 

at  night  we  were  awakened  by  the  officer  on  guard,  and  In- 
formed we  were  to  depart  on  the  morrow  j  and,  notwithftand- 
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ing  the  difficulty  of  procuring  horfes  and  carriages,  if  was 
fpecified,  that  if  we  did  not  go  on  the  day  appointed,  wc  were 
not  to  go  at  all.  It  was,  of  courfe,  late  before  we  could  fur- 
mount  the  various  obftacles  to  our  journey,  and  procure  two 
crazy  cabrioiets,  and  a  cart,  for  the  guards,  ourfelves,  and 
baggage.  The  days  being  fhort,  we  were  obliged  to  fleep  at 
Dourlens;  and,  on  our  arrival  at  the  caftle,  which  is  now,  as 
it  always  lias  been,  a  ftate-prifon,  we  were  told  it  was  fo  full, 
that  it  was  abfolutely  impollible  to  lodge  us,  and  that  we  had 
better  apply  to  the  Governor,  for  permiffion  to  fleep  at  an 
inn.  We  then  drove  to  the  Governor's  *  houfe,  who  recei- 
ved us  very  civilly,  and,  v/ith  very  little  perfualion,  agreed  to 
our  requeft.  At  the  beft  of  the  miferable  inns  in  the  town, 
we  were  informed  they  had  no  room,  and  that  they  could  not 
accommodate  us  in  any  way  whatever,  except  a  lick  officer, 
then  in  the  houfe,  would  permit  us  to  occupy  one  of  two  beds 
in  his  apartment. 

In  England  it  would  not  be  very  decent  to  make  fuch  a 
requeft,  or  to  accept  fuch  an  accommodation.  In  France, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  othei'^is  unufual,  and  we  had  fulFcred 
lately  fo  many  embarraflments  of  the  kind,  that  we  were,  if 
not  reconciled,  at  leaft  inured  to  them.  Before,  however,  wc 
could  determine,  the  gentleman  had  been  informed  of  our  fi- 
tuation,  and  came  to  offer  his  fcrvices.  You  may  judge  of 
our  furprize  when  we  found  in  the  ftranger,  who  had  his  head 

bound  up,  and  his  arm  in  a  fling,  General  ,  a  relatien 

of  Mad.  de  .    We  had  now,  therefore,  lefs  fcruple  in 

fharing  his  room,  though  v/e  agreed,  notwithftanding,  only 
to  repofe    f  :w  hours  in  our  clothes. 

After  taking  fome  tea,  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was 
dedicated  to  reciprocal  coiiverfation  of  all  kinds;  and  our 
guards  having  acquaintance  in  the  town,  and  knowing  it  was 
impofliblc  for  us  to  efcape,  even  were  we  fo  inclined,  very 


*  The  Commandant  had  been  originally  a  private  foldier  in 
the  regiment  of  Dillon.  I  know  not  how  he  had  obtained  his 
advancement;  but,  kowever  obtained,  it  proved  fatal  to  him: 
he  was,  a  very  fliort  time  after  I  faw  him,  guillotined  at  Arras, 
for  having  borrowed  money  of  a  prifoner.  His  real  crime  was, 
probably,  treating  the  prifoners  in  general  with  too  much  con- 
fiderationand  indulgence  j  and,  at  this  psriod,  every  fufpicion 
•f  the  kind  was  fatal. 
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fcirilly  left  us  to  ourfjlves.  We  found  the  General  had  been 
wounded  at  Maubeuge^  and  was  now  abfent  on  con^e^  for  the 
fecovery  of  his  health.  He  talked  of  the  prefent  llaic  of  pub- 
He  affairs,  like  a  military  man  who  is  attached  to  his  profes- 
fion,  and  who  thinks  it  his  duty  to  fight,  at  all  events,  what- 
ever the  riglits  or  merits  of  thofe  that  employ  him.  con- 
felTed,  indeed,  that  they  were  repulfing  their  external  ene- 
mies, only  to  coiifirm  the  power  of  thole  who  were  infinitely 
more  to  be  dreaded  at  home ;  and  that  the  condition  of  a 
General  was  more  to  be  commiDrated,  at  this  time,  than  any 
father:  if  he  mifcarry,  difgrace  and  the  Guillotine  await  him 
i— if  he  befuccefsful,  he  gains  little  honor,  becoines  anobjedt 
of  jealoufy,  and  afTifts  in  rivetcing  the  chains  of  his  country. 
He  faid,  the  armies  were,  for  the  mofl:  part,  licentious  and 
infubordinatc,  but  that  the  political  difcipline  was  terrible — 
the  foldlcrs  arc  allowed  to  drink,  pillage,  and  infult  their  offi- 
cers with  impunity,  but  all  combinations  are  rigoroufly  fup- 
prclled^  the  flightelt  murmur  againft  the  Reprefentative  on 
miflioin,  is  treafon,  and  to  difapprove  of  a  decree  of  the  Con- 
tention, death — that  every  man  of  any  note  in  the  army  is 
bcfet  with  fpies,  and  if  they  leave  the  camp  on  any  occahon, 
it  is  more  necefTary  to  be  on  their  guard  againft  thefe  wretch- 
es than^againfl:  an  ambufcade  of  the  enemy  ;  and  he  related 
a  circumftance  which  happened  to  himftlf,  as  an  exa.nple  of 
what  he  mentioned,  and  which  will  give  you  a  toler;^ble  idea 
of  the  prefent  fydem  of  government :— -After  the  relief  of 
Dunkirk,  being  quartered  in  the  neighboihood  of  St.  Omer, 
he  occafionally  went  to  the  town  on  his  private  concerns.— 
One  day,  while  he  was  waiting  at  the  inn  where  he  intended 
to  dine,  two  young  men  accofted  himj  andj  after  engaging 
him  in  a  general  converf\tion  for  fume  time^  began  to  talk: 
with  great  freedom,  though  with  an  alFc6lcd  caution,  of  pub- 
lic men  and  meafures,  of  the  banditti  who  governed,  the  tv- 
ranny  that  was  exercifed,  and  the  fupinenefs  of  tlie  people : — « 
in  fliort,  of  all  thofe  too  poignant  truths  which  conftitute  the 

leze  7wiion  of  the  day.    Moiif.  de  was  not  at  firil  very 

attentive,  but  finding  their  difcourfe  become  ftill  more  liberal 
it  excited  his  fufpicions,  and,  cafting  his  eyes  on  a  glafs  op- 
pofite  to  where  they  were  convcrfing,  he  perceived  a  fort  of 
intelligence  between  them,  which  immediately  fuggefted  to 
hun  the  profeliion  of  his  companions  ;  and  calling  to  a  cou- 
(4c  of  dragoons  who  had  attended  him,  ordered  them  to  ar-* 
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reft  the  two  gentlemen  as  ariftocrates,  and  convey  them,  with* 
Out  ceremony,  to  prifon.  They  fubmitted,  feemingly  mojc 
furprized  than  alarmed,  and  in  two  hours  the  General  recei- 
ved a  note  from  a  higher  power,  defiring  him  to  fet  them  at 
liberty,  as  they  were  agents  of  the  republic. 

Duquefiioy,one  of  the  Reprefentatives  now  with  the  Nor- 
thern army,  is  ignorant  and  brutal  in  the  extreme.  He  has 
made  his  brother  (who,  as  well  as  himfelf,  ufed  to  retail  hops 
in  the  ftreets  of  St.  Pol,)  a  General ;  and,  in  order  to  deliver 
him  from  rivals  and  critics,  he  breaks,  fufpends,  arrefts,  and 
fends  to  the  Guillotine,  every  officer  of  any  merit  that  comes 

in  his  way.  After  the  battle  of  Maubsuge,  he  arrefttd  a 

General  Bardell,*  for  accommodating  a  wounded  prifoncr  of 
diftincHon  (I  think  a  relation  of  the  Prince  of  Cobourg)  with 
a  bed,  and  tore,  with  his  own  hands,  the  epaulet  from  the 
flioulders  of  thofe  Generals  whofe  divifions  had  not  fuftained 
the  combat  fo  well  as  the  others.  His  temper,  naturally  fa- 
vage  and  choleric,  is  irritated  to  fury  by  the  habit  of  drinking 
large  quantities  of  ftrong  liquors ;  and  Mad.  de  's  rela- 
tion affured  us,  that  he  had  himfelf  feen  him  take  the  Mayor 
of  Avefnes  (a  venerable  old  man,  who  was  prefenting  fome 
petition  to  him  that  regarded  the  town,)  by  the  hair,  and 
throw  him  on  the  ground,  with  the  geftures  of  an  enra- 
ged cannibal.  He  alfo  confined  one  of  his  own  fellow  depu- 
ties in  the  tower  of  Guife,  upon  a  very  frivolous  pretext,  and 
merely  on  his  own  authority.  In  fadi,  I  fcarcely  remember 
half  the  horrors  told  us  of  this  man ;  and  I  fliall  only  remind 
you  that  he  has  an  unlimited  controul  over  the  civil  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  Northern  army,  and  over  the  whole  department 
of  the  North. 

You,  1  fuppofe,  will  be  better  informed  of  military  events 
than  we  are,  and  I  mention  our  friend's  conjecSture,  that  (be- 
fides  an  enormous  number  of  killed)  the  wounded  at  Mau- 
beage  amounted  to  twelve  or  fourteen  thoufand,  only  to  re- 
mark the  deception  which  is  ftill  pra^flifed  on  the  people  j  for 
no  publifhed  account  ever  allowed  the  number  to  be  more 
than  a  few  hundreds.  Befides  thefe  profelHonal  details,  the 
General  gave  us  fome  very  unpleafant  family  ones.    On  re- 


*  The  Generals  Bardel!  and  D' Avcfnefs,  and  feveral  others^ 
were  afterwards  guillotined  at  Paris, 
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turning  to  his  father's  chateau^  where  he  hoped  to  be  taken 
care  of  while  his  wounds  were  curing,  he  found  every  room 
in  it  under  fcJs,  three  guards  in  pofl'effion,  his  two  filters  ar- 
reftcd  at  St.  Omer,  where  they  happened  to  be  on  a  virit,and 
his  father  and  mother  confined  in  different  houfjs  of  deten- 
tion at  Arras.  After  vifiting  them,  and  making  fome  inef- 
feiSlual  applications  for  their  relief,  he  came  to  the  neigtibor- 
hoad  of  Dourlens,  expedlingto  find  an  afylum  with  an  uncle, 
who  had  hitherto  efcaped  the  general  perfecution  of  the  gen- 
try.— Here,  ag^iin,  his  difappointment  and  chagrin  were  re- 
newed :  his  uncle  had  been  carried  off  to  Amiens  the  morning 
of  his  arrival,  and  the  houfe  rendered  inacceflible,  by  the  ufu- 
al  affixture  of  feals,  and  an  attendant  pair  of  myrmidons  to 
guard  them  from  infraction.  Thus  excluded  from  all  his  fa- 
mily habitations,  he  had  taken  up  his  refidence,  for  a  day  or 
two,  at  the  inn  where  we  met  him,  his  intention  being  to  re- 
turn to  Arras. 

In  the  morning  we  made  our  adieus,  and  pui-fued  our  jour- 
'  ney ;  but,  tenacious  of  this  compara..ive  liberty,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  pure  air,  we  prevailed-on  our  conductors  to  let  us 
dine  on  the  road,  fo  that  we  lingered  with  the  unwillingnefs^j 

of  truant  children,  and  did  not  reach  Amiens  until  dark.  ^ 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  one  of  the  guards 
enquired  how  we  were  to  be  difpofed  of.  Unfortunately  for 
liS,  Dumont  happened  to  be  there  himfelf,  and,  on  hearing 
were  fent  from  Arras  by  order  of  Le  Bon,  declared  moft  fu- 
rioufly  (for  our  Reprefentative  is  fubje6t  to  choler,  fince  his 
acceffion  to  greatnefs)  that  he  would  have  noprifoners  receiv- 
ed from  Arras,  and  that  we  (hould  lleep  at  the  Conciergerie, 
and  be  conveyed  back  again  on  the  morrow*  Terrified  at 
this  menace,  we  perfuaded  the  guard  to  reprcfent  to  Dumont 
that  we  had  been  fent  to  Amiens  at  our  own  inffance,  and 
'  that  we  had  been  originally  arrefted  by  himfelf,  and  were 
therefore  defirous  of  returning  to  the  department  where  he 
was  on  miffion,  and  where  we  had  morereafon  to  expi(5t  jus- 
tice than  at  Arras.  Mollified,  perhaps,  by  this  in^plied  pre- 
ference of  his  authority,  he  confented  that  we  fhould  remain 
for  the  prefent  at  Amiens,  and  ordered  us  to  be  taken  tothe 
Bicetre.  Whoever  has  been  ufcd  to  connccft  with  tlie  word 
Bicetre,  the  idea  of  the  prifon  fo  named  at  Paris,  muft  recoil 
with  horror  upon  hearing  they  are  deftined  to  fuch  an  abode. 

Mad.  de  ,  yet  weak  from  the  remains  of  her  illnefs,  laid 

hold  of  me  iii  a  tranfport  of  ijricf ;  but,  far  from  being  able  ta 
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calm  or  confble  her,  my  thoughts  were  fo  bewildered  that  1 
did  r.ot,  till  we  alighteo  at  the  gate,  begin  to  be  really  fenfi- 
ble  of  our  fituation.  The  night  was  dark  and  dreary,  and 
our  firft  entrance  was  into  a  kitchen,  fuch  as  my  imagination 
had  pidlured  the  fubterraneous  one  of  the  robbers  in  Gil  Bias. 
\ — Here  we  underwent  the  ceremony  of  having  our  pocket- 
books  fearched  for  papers  and  letters,  and  our  trunks  rum- 
maged for  knives  and  fire-arms.  This  done,  we  v/ere  iho\vt\ 
to  the  lodging  I  have  delcribed,  and  the  poor  priefts,  already, 
infufferably  crouded,  were  obliged  almoft  to  join  their  beds^ 

in  order  to  make  room  for  us.-  1  will  not  pain  you  by  a 

recital  of  all  the  em^barralnnents,  and  diftrefres,  we  had  tq 
furmount,  before  we  could  even  rcfi:  ourf.lves-  We  were  In 
want  of  every  thing,  and  the  rules  of  the  prifon  fuch,  that  it 
was  nearly  impcfTible,  for  fome  time,  to  procure  any  thing  : 
but  the  human  mJnd  is  more  flexible  than  we  are  often  dis- 
pofed  to  imagine  it ;  and  m  two  days  we  were  able  to  fee  our 
lituation  in  its  bell:  point  of  view,  (that  is,  as  an  efcape  fioni 
Arras,)  and  the  afFair  of  fubmitting  our  bodies  to  our  minds, 
muib  be  atchieved  by  time.  We  have  now  been  here  a  week. 
We  have  founded  the  vsry  depth  of  humiliation,  taken  our 
daily  allowance  of  bread  with  the  reft  of  the  prifoners,  and 
contracted  a  mcft  friendly  intimacy  with  the  gaoler. 

I  have  difcovered,  fmce  our  arrival,  that  the  order  for  trans- 
ferring us  hither,  defcribed  me  as  a  native  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. I  know  not  how  this  has  happened,  but  my  friend  has 
iniifted  on  my  not  reilifying  the  miftake,  for  as  the  French 
talk  continually  of  re-conquering  Brabant,  (he  perfuades  her* 
felf  fuch  an  event  could  procure  ine  my  liberty.  I  neither  de- 
lire  the  one  nor  expecr  the  other ;  but,  to  indulge  her,  1  fpeak 
no  Englilh,  and  avoid  two  or  three  of  my  countrymen  who, 
1  am  told,  are  here.  There  have  beenaifo  fome  Knglilh  fa- 
milies who  were  lately  removed,  but  the  French  pronounce 
>  our  names  fo  ftrangely,  that  1  have  not  been  able  to  leani  who 
they  were. 


November  19,  1793. 

THE  Englifh,  in  general,  efpecially  of  late  years,  have 
been  tavight  to  entertain  very  formidable  notions  of  th§ 
iaitiile  and  other  ftat^  prifoiis  of  the  ancient  government^ 
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SffA  they  were,  no  doubt,  horrid  enough ;  yet  I  h  ave  not  hi- 
therto been  abh  to  discover  that  thofeof  the  new  rcpubhc  arc 
any  way  preferable.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  great 
nuniber  of  p.rifoners  which,  for  want  of  room,  are  obliged  to 
be  heaped  together,  makes  it  iiTipoiiible  to  exclude  th^^m,  as 
formerly,  from  communication,  and,  inftead  of  being  main- 
tained at  the  public  expenfe,  they  now,  with  great  dimculty, 
^re  able  to  procure  wherewithal  to  eat  at  their  own.  Our 
prefcnt  habitation  is  an  immenfe  biiilding,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  n)ile  from  the  town,  intended,  originally,  for  the  common 
gaol  of  tiie  province.  The  fituation  is  daaip  and  unwhole- 
Some,  and  the  water  fo  bad,  that  I  fhould  fuppofe  a  long  con- 
tinuance here  of  fuch  a  number  of  prifoners  muft  be  produc- 
tive of  endemical  difarders.  Every  avenue  to  the  houfe  is 
guarded,  and  no  one  is  permitted  to  flop  and  look  up  at  the. 
windows,  under  pain  of  becoming  a  refident.  We  arc  ftridtly 
prohibited  from  all  external  intercourfe,  except  by  writing ; 
and  every  fcrap  of  paper,  though  but  an  order  for  a  dinner, 
pafles  the  inquifition  of  three  different  people  before  it  reaches 
its  deftination,  and,  of  courfe,  many  letters  and  notes  are  mis- 
laid, and  never  fent  at  all.-  There  is  no  court  or  garden 

in  which  the  prifoners  are  allowed  to  w^alk,  and  the  only  ex- 
eicife  they  can  take,  is  in  damp  paffages,  or  a  fnall  yard,  (per- 
haps thirty  feet  fquare,)  whicli  often  fmells  fo  deteii:ably,  that 
the  atmofphere  of  the  houfe  itlclf  is  k^fs  mephitic. 

Our  fellow-captives  are  a  motley  collection  of  the  vidlims 
of  nature,  of  juftice,  and  of  tyranny — of  lunatics  who  are  in- 
fenfible  of  their  fituation,  of  thieves  who  deferve  it,  and  of 
political  criminals,  whofe  guilt  is  the  acciderit  of  birth,  the 

imputation  of  wealth,  or  the  profeflion  of  a  clergyman.  

Among  the  latter  is  the  Bifhop  of  Amiens,  whom  1  recolleit 
to  have  mentioned  in  a  form.er  letter.  You  will  wonder  why 
a  conftitutional  Bifliop,  once  popular  with  the  democratic  par- 
ty, fhould  be  thus  treated.  Tne  real  motive  was,  probably, 
to  degrade,  in  his  perfon,  a  minifter  of  religion — the  oftenfibJe 

one,  a  difpute  with  Dumont  at  the  Jacobin  club.  As  the 

times  grew  alarming,  the  Bifhop,  perhaps,  thought  it  politic 
to  appear  at  the  club ;  and  the  Reprefentative  meeting  him 
there  one  evening,  began  to  interrogate  him,  very  rudely,  with 
regard  to  his  opinion  of  the  marriage  of  priefts.  M.  Dubois 
replied,  that  when  it  was  officially  incumbent  on  him  to  ex- 
plain himfelf,  he  would  do  fo  j  but  that  he  did  not  think  the 
club  a  place  ibr  fuch  difcuffions,  or  fomething  to  this  pnrpofe. 
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■ — "  Tu  prevariques  done!  Je  farrete  fur  le  champ  the 
Bifliop  was  accordingly  arrefted  at  the  inftant,  and  condudied 
to  the  Bicetre,  without  even  being  fufFered  to  go  home  and 
furnifh  himfelf  with  neceiTaries ;  and  the  feals  being  imme- 
diately put  on  his  efte^Ls,  he  has  never  been  able  to  obtain  a 
change  of  linen  and  clothes,  or  any  thing  elfe — this  too  at  a 
time  when  the  penfions  of  the  clergy  are  ill  paid,  and  every 
article  of  clothing  fo  dear  as  to  be  almofl:  unpurchafeable  by 
nioderate  fortunes,  and  when  tbofe  who  might  otherwife  be 
difpofed  to  aid  or  accommodate  their  friends,  abandon  them 
through  fear  of  beiiig  implicated  in  their  misfortunes. 

But  the  Bi/hop,  yet  in  the  vigor  of  life,  is  better  capa* 
ble  of  enduring  thefe  hardfhips  than  moff  of  the  poor  priells 
with  whom  he  is  affociated :  the  greater  nuQiber  of  them  are 
very  old  men,  with  venerable  grey  locks — and  their  tattered 
clerical  habits,  fcanty  meals,  and  wretched  beds,  give  me  ma- 
ny an  heart-achc.  God  fend  the  conftant  fight  of  fo  much 
mifer-y  may  not  render  me  callous  !  It  is  certain,  there  are  peo- 
ple here,  who,  whatever  their  feelings  might  have  been  on 
tliis  occafion  at  firft,  feem  now  little  af?j<!ted  by  it.  Thofe 
who  are  too  much  familiarized  with  fcenes  of  wretchednefs, 
as  well  as  thofe  to  whom  they  are  unknown,  are  not  often 
VcTT  fufceptible;  and  I  am  fometimes  difpofed  to  cavil  with 
our  natures,  that  the  fufferings  which  ought  to  excite  our  be- 
nevolence, and  the  profperity  that  enables  us  to  relieve  them,' 
fhould  ever  have  a  contrary  effect.  Yet  this  is  fo  true,  that 
1  have  fcarcely  ever  obferved  even  the  poor  confiderate  to- 
wards each  other — and  the  rich,  if  they  are  frequently  cha^ 
ritabie,  are  not  -..iways  compaflionate.f 


*  <<  What,  yoa  prevaricate!  I  arrefl  you  inflantly." 

f  Our  iituation  at  the  Bicetre,  though  terrible  for  peoplf 
unufed  to  hurdihips  or  coiyiinement,  and^  in  faft,  v/retched  as 
perfonal  incouvenience  could  make  it,  was  yet  Eiyfium,  com- 
pared to  the  prifons  of  other  departments.  At  bt.  Omer,  the 
prifuners  were  frequently  difturbed  at  midnight  by  the  entrance 
o'f  men  into  their  apartments,  v/ho,  with  the  deteftabie  enfign 
of  their  order,  (red  caps,)  and  pipes  in  their  mouths,  came, 

by  way  of  frolic,  to  fearch  their  pocket,  trunks,  ^c.  At 

Montreuil,  the  Maifons  c'e  Arret  were  under  the  direflion  of  a 
Gomminary,  v.  hole  behavior  to  the  female  prifoners  was  too 
atrocious  for  recital — two  young  women  in  particular,  who  re- 
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Nov.  20.  Befides  tlie  gentry  and  clergy  of  dils  depart- 
ment, we  have  likewife  for  companions  a  number  of  inhabi- 
tants of  Lifle,  arrelled  under  circumftances  fingularly  atro- 


fufed  to  purchafe  milder  treatment,  were  locked  up  in  a  room 

for  feventeen  days.  Soon  aftor  1  left  Arras,  every  priibu 

became  a  den  of  horror.  The  miferable  inhabitants  were  fub- 
jecl  to  the  agents  of  Le  Bon,  whofc  avarice,  cruelty,  and  ii- 
centioufnefs,  were  beyond  any  thing  a  human  mind  can  ima- 
gine. Sometimes  the  houfes  were  fuJdenly  furrounded  by  aii 
armed  force,  the  prifoners  turned  out  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
for  feveral  hours,  into  an  open  court,  during  the  operation  of 
robbing  them  of  their  pocket-books,  buckles,  ear-rings,  or 
whatever  article  of  value  they  had  about  them.  At  other  times 
they  were  vilited  by  the  fame  military  array,  and  deprived  of 
their  linen  and  clothes.  'Kieir  wine  and  provilions  were  like- 
wife  taken  from  them  in  the  fame  manner — wives  were  iepara- 
ted  from  their  hulbands,  parents  fiom  their  children,  old  men 
treated  with  the  moft  lavage  barbarity,  and  young  women  with 
an  indecency  ftill  more  abominable.  Ail  communication,  ei- 
ther by  writing  or  othervvifc,  was  often  prohibited  for  many 
days  together,  and  an  order  was  once  given  to  prevent  even 
the  entry  of  provifions,  which  was  not  revoked  till  the  prifon- 
Ci's  became  abfolutely  diftreffed.  At  the  Hotel  Diea  they  were 
forbidden  to  draw  more  than  a  fingle  jug  of  water  in  tvvonty- 
four  hours.  At  the  PronjidLnczy  the  wcil  was  left  three  days 
without  a  cord,  and  when  the  unfortunate  females  confined 
there  procured  people  to  beg  water  of  the  neighbors,  they  were 
refufed,  becaufe  it  was  for  prifoners,  and  if  Le  Bon  heard  of 
"  it  he  might  be  difpleafedl"  Windows  were  blocked  up,  net 
to  prevent  efcape,  bat  to  exclude  air  ;  and  when  the  general 
fcarcity  rendered  it  impofTible  fof  the  prifoners  to  procure  fuf- 
ficient  food  for  their  fupport,  their  fmall  portions  were  dimi- 
nilhed  at  the  gate,  under  pretext  of  fearching  for  leticrs,  &c. 
— People,  ref^edtable  both  for  their  rank  and  charadcr,  were 
employed  to  clean  the  prifons  and  privies,  while  their  low  and 
infolent  tyrants  looked  on  and  infulted  them.  On  an  occahon 
when  one  of  the  Maifons  d'  Arrets  was  on  fire,  guards  were  plant- 
ed round,  with  orders  to  fire  upon  thoie  that  Ihould  attempt  ta 
efcape.  My  memory  has  but  too  faitlifully  recorded  thefe  and 
ftill  greater  horrors ;  but  curiofity  would  be  gratified  but  too 
dearly  by  the  relation. 

I  added  the  above  note  fome  months  after  writing  the  letter 
to  which  it  is  annexed. 
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cious,  even  where  atrocity  is  tlie  charafftei  iftic  of  almoll:  every 
proceeding. — In  the  month  of  Auguft  a  decree  v/as  palled  to 
oblige  all  the  liobility,  clergy,  and  their  fervantSj  as  well  as 
all  thofe  perfons  who  had  been  in  the  fervice  of  emigrants,  to 
depart  from  Lifle  in  eight-and-forty  hours,  and  prohibiting 
their  refidence  within  twenty  leagues  from  the  frontiers. — 
Thus  banifhed  from  their  own  habitations,  they  took  refuge 
in  different  towns,  at  the  prcfcribed  diltancc  j  but,  almoft  a'i 
foon  as  they  were  arrived,  and  had  been  at  the  expenfe  of  fet- 
tling themfilves,  they  were  arrefted  as  ftrangersj*  and  con- 
duc^ted  to  prifon. 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  notice  here  the  condu6t  of  the* 

government  towards  the  towns  that  have  been  befieged.  

Thionville,f  to  whofe  gallant  defence,  in  1792,  France  owed 
the  retreat  of  the  Pruffians,  and  the  fafety  of  Paris,  was  af- 
terv/ards  continually  reproached  with  ariitocracy ;  and  when 
the  inhabitants  fent  a  deputation  to  folicit  an  indemnity  for 
the  damage  the  town  had  fuftained  during  the  bombardment, 
a  member  of  the  Convention  threatened  them,  from  the  tri- 
bune, with  "  inde7}inites  a  couh  de  baton  /"  that  is,  in  our 
vernacular  tongue,  with  a  good  threfhing. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lifle-,  who  hadbsea  squally  fci-viceable 
in  flopping  the  progrefs  of  the  Auilrians,  for  a  long  time  pe- 
titioned without  etFciSl  to  obtain  the  fums  already  voted  for 
their  relief.  The  nohhjfs^  and  others  f^om  thence  who  have 
been  arrefled,  as  foon  as"  it  was  known  that  they  were  Liiloisy 
were  treated  with  peculiar  rigor  ;J  and  an  armse  revolution^ 


*  I  have  before,  I  believe,  noticed  that  the  term  etranger  at 
this  time  did  not  exclufively  apply  to  foreigners,  but  to  fuch 
as  had  come  from  one  town  to  another,  who  were  at  inns  or  on 
&  vifit  to  their  friends. 

f  Wimpfcn,  who  commanded  there,  and  whofe  conduft  at 
the,  time  v/as  enthufiartically  admired,  was  driven,  mofl  proba- 
bly by  the  ingraiitude  and  ill  treatment  of  the  Conventi.  ri,  to 
head  a  party  of  the  Fcederalifls.  Thefe  legiflators  perpetually 
boaii  of  imitating  and  furpafling  die  Romans,  and  it  is  certain 
that  their  ingratitude  has  made  more  than  one  Coriolanus. — 
The  diiferenccis,  that  they  are  not  jealous  for  the  liberty  of  the 
country,  but  for  their  own  perfcnal  fafety. 

X  The  Commandant  of  Lifle,  on  his  arrival  at  the  Bic^tre, 
was  Urippcd  of  a  confiderablc  fum  of  money,  and  a  quantiiy 
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haire^  with  the  Guillotine  for  aftandard,  has  lately  harrafs- 
ed  the  town  and  environs  of  Lifle,  as  though  it  were  a  con- 
qucjred  country.    The  garrif(>n  and  national  guard,  indignant 

at  the  horrors  they  committed,  obliged  them  to  decamp  . 

Even  the  people  of  Dunkirk,  whofe  re fi (lance  to  the  En2;iiili, 
wliile  the  French  army  was  collecling  together  for  their  re- 
lief, was,  perhaps,  of  more  confequence  than  ten  victories, 
have  been  fmce  intimidated  with  Commiffioners,  and  Tri- 
bunals, and  Guillotines,  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  con vicl- 

2l 


phte  he  had  unluckwy  brought  wit'i  him  by  way  of  fecurity. 
Out  of  this  he  is  to  be  fupplied  with  fifty  livres  at  a  time  in^ 
paper,  which  ,  according  to  the  exchange,  and  the  price  of  eve- 
ry thing,  is,  I  uippofe,  about  half  a  guisea. 

*  The  armee  re-uolutionnoire  v/as  firft  raifed  by  order  of  the 
Jacobins,  for  the  purpofe  of  fearching  the  countries  for  provi- 
fions,  and  DonJuiting  them  to  Paris.  Under  this  pretext,  a 
levy  was  made  of  all  the  moH  defperate  rufnans  that  could  be 
coileded  together.  They  were  divided  into  companies,  each 
with  its  attendant  Guillotine,  and  then  diftributed  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments:  they  had  extraordinary  pay,  and  feem  to 
have  been  ("abjecl  to  no  difcipline.  Many  of  them  were  dis- 
tinguifhed  by  the  reprefentation  of  a  Guillotine  in  miniature, 
and  a  head  juft  fevered,  on  their  cartouch-boxes.  It  would  be 
impoluble  to  defcribe  half  t!ie  enormities  committed  by  thefc 
banditti  :  wherever  they  went  they  were  regarded  as  a  fcourge, 
and  every  heart  fhrunk  at  their  approach.  Lecointre,  of  Ver- 
failles,  a  member  of  the  Convention,  complained  that  a  band 
of  thefe  wretches  entered  the  houfe  of  a  farmer,  one  of  his  te- 
nants, by  night,  and,  after  binding  the  family  hnnd  and  foot, 
and  helping  themfelves  to  whatever  they  could  £nd,  they  pla- 
ced the  farmer  with  Ids  bare  feet  on  the  chaffing-difh  of  hot 
aflicf ,  by  way  of  forcing  him  to  difcover  where  he  had  fecrcted 
his  plate  and  money,  which  having  fecured,  they  fet  all  the 
vefT^ls  of  liquor  runnings  and  then  retired; 

Y  ,u  arc  not  to  fuppofe  this  a  robbery,  and  the  aflors  com- 
mon thieves  ;  all  was  in  the  ufual  form — au  vnm  de  la  loi^"** 
and  for  the  lervice  of  the  republic  J  and  I  do  not  mention  this 
inftance  as  remirkabie,  otherwife  than  as  having  been  noticed 
in  the  Convention.  A  thoufand  events  of  this  kind,  even  ftill 
more  atrociou*:,  have  happened;  but  the  fulTerers  who  had  not 
the  means  of  defence  as  well  as  of  complaint,  were  obligcdj 
through  policy,  to  be  lilent. 
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ed  of  felling  the  town.  In  fnort,  under  this  philanthropic  re- 
public, perfecution  feems  to  be  very  exadly  proportioned  to 
the  fervices  rendered.  A  jealous  and  fufpicious  government 
does  not  forget  that  the  fame  energy  of  chara6ter  which  has 
enabled  a  people  to  defend  themfelves  againll  an  external  ene- 
my, may  alfo  make  them  lefs  fubmiffive  to  domeftic  oppres- 
fion ;  and,  far  from  repaying  them  with  the  gratitude  to 
which  they  have  a  claim,  it  treats  them,  on  all  occafions,  as 
opponents,  whom  it  both  fears  and  hates. 

Nov.  22.  We  have  been  walking  in  the  yard  to-day  with 
G  eneral  La^eneur,  who,  for  an  act  which  in  any  other  coun- 
try would  have  gained  him  credit,  is  in  this  fufpended  from, 
his  command.  When  Cuiline,  a  fev/  weeics  before  his  deaths 
kft  the  army  to  vilit  fome  of  the  neighboring  towns,  the  com- 
mand devolved  on  Laveneur,  who  received,  along  with  other 
ciiicial  papers,  a  lift  of  counterfigns,  which  having  probably 
been  made  fome  time,  and  not  altered  comformably  to  the 
changes  of  the  day,  contained,  among  others,  the  words  Con^ 
dorcet^  Conjiitution',  and  thefe  were,  in  their  turn,  given  out. 
On  Cuftine's  trial,  this  was  made  a  part  of  his  accufation.— 
Laveneur,  recollecting  that  the  circumftance  had  happened  in 
the  abfence  of  Cuftine,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  take 
the  blame,  if  there  were  any,  on  himfelf,  and  wrote  to  Paris  to 
explain  the  matter  as  it  really  ftood  y  but  his  candor,  without 
availing  Cuftine,  drew  perfecution  on  himfelf,  and  the  only 
notice  taken  of  his  letter  was  an  order  to  arreft  him.  After 
being  dragged  from  one  town  to  another,  like  a  criminal,  and 
often  lodged  in  dungeons  and  common  prifons,  he  was  at 
length  depofited  here. 

1  icnow  not  if  the  General's  principles  are  republican,  but 
he  has  a  very  democratic  pair  of  whilkers,  which  he  occafion- 
aiiy  ftrokes,  and  feems  to  cherifli  v>^ith  much  afFc^lion.  He 
is,  however,  a  gentleman-like  man,  and  exprefies  fuch  anxie- 
ty for  the  fate  of  his  wife  and  children,  who  arc  now  at  Paris, 
that  one  cannot  but  be  iiitertftedin  his  favor.  As  the  agents 
of  che  republic  never  err  on  the  fide  of  omiffion,  they  arrefted 
M.  Laveneur's  aid-dc-camp  with  him ;  and  another  officer  of 
his  acquaintance,  who  was  fijfp ended, and  living  at  Amiens,  has 
Ihai'ed  the  fame  fate,oniy  for  endeavoring  to  procure  him  a  tri- 
fling accomodation.  This  gentleman  called  on  D  umont,  to  beg 
that  Gen.  Laveneur's  fervant  might  be  permitted  to  go  in  and 
out  of  the  prifon  on  his  mafter's  errands.  After  breakfafting  to- 
gether, arid  converfmg  on  very  civil  terms,  Dumoattold  hiai, 
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that  as  he  concerned  himfelf  fo  much  in  behalf  of  his  friend, 
he  would  fend  him  to  keep  the  latter  company;  and,  at  the 
conclufion  of  his  vifit,  he  wasfent  prifoner  to  the  Bicetre. 

Perhaps  the  greater  part  of  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thoufand  people,  now  imprifoncd  on  fufpicion^  have  been  ar- 
refted  for  reafons  as  little  fubftantial.  I  begin  to  fear  my 
health  will  not  reiift  the  hardlhip  of  a  long  continuance  here. 
Wc  have  no  fire-place,  and  are  fometimes  ftarved  with  par- 
tial winds  from  the  doors  and  roof;  at  others  faint  and  heart- 
fick  with  the  unliealthy  air  produced  by  fo  many  living  bo- 
dies. The  water  we  drink  is  not  preferable  to»  die  air  we 
breathe  \  the  bread,  (which  is  now  every  where  fcarce  and  bad) 
contains  fuch  a  mixture  of  barley,  rye,  damaged  wheat,  and 
traOi  of  all  kinds,  that,  far  from  being  nourilhed  by  it,  I  lofe 
both  my  ftrength  and  appetite  daily.  Yet  tliefe  are  not  the 
worft  of  our  fufFernigs,  Shut  out  from  all  fociety,  vidtims 
of  a  defpotic  and  unprincipled  government  capable  of  every 
thiHji;,  and  ij^norant  of  the  fate  which  may  await  us,  we  arc 
occalionally  opprcfT^d  by  a  thoufand  melancholy  apprehen- 
fions.  I  might,  indeed,  have  boafted  of  my  fortitude,  and  have 
made  myfclf  an  heroine  on  paper  at  as  fnall  an  expenfe  of 
words  as  it  has  coft  me  to  record  my  cowardice :  but  1  am 
of  an  unlucky  conformation,  and  think  either  too  much  or  too 
little  (1  know  not  which)  for  a  female  philofopher ;  befides, 
philofophy  is  getting  into  fuch  ill  repute,  that,  not  polleiling 
the  reality,  the  name  of  it  is  not  worth  alFuming. 

A  poor  old  prleft  told  me  juft  now,  (while  Angelique  was 
mending  his  black  coat  with  white  thread,)  that  they  had  left 
at  the  place  where  they  were  laft  confined,  a  large  quantity 
of  linen,  and  other  necellaries ;  but,  by  the  exprels  orders  of 
Dumont,  they  were  not  allowed  to  bring  a  fmgle  article  away 
with  them.  The  keeper,  too,  it  feems,  was  threatened  with 
difmiflion  for  fapplying  one  of  tiieni  with  a  fhirt.  In  En- 
gland, where,  I  believe,  you  ally  political  expediency  as  much 
as  you  can  with  jullice  and  humanity,  thefe  cruelties,  at  once 
little  and  refined,  will  appear  incredible ;  and  the  French 
themfelves,  who  are  at  lealt  afliamed  of,  if  they  are  not  pained 
by  them,  are  obliged  to  feek  refuge  in  the  fancied  palliative 
of  a  "  (fate  of  revolution,"  Yet,  admitting  the  neceflity  of 
confining  the  pcrfons  of  thefe  old  men,  there  can  be  noiie  ior 
heaping  them  together  in  filth  and  milery,  and  adding  to  the 
fufFerings  of  years  and  infirmity  by  thofe  of  cold  and  want. — . 
If,  iadcedj  a  Hate  of  revolution  require  fuchdecdi>,  and  im^'Iy 
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an  apology  for  them,  I  cannot  but  wiih  the  French  had  re- 
mained as  they  were,  for  I  know  of  no  political  changes  that 
can  compenflue  for  turning  a  civilized  nation  into  a  people  of 
favages.  It  is  not  fuiely  the  eating  acorns  or  ragouts^  a  well- 
powdered  head,  or  one  decorated  with  red  feathers,  that  con- 
jfitutes  the  difference  between  barbarifm  and  civilization ; 
and,  I  fear,  if  the  French  proceed  as  tliey  have  begun,  the  ad- 
vantage of  morals  will  be  confiderably  on  the  fide  of  the  un^ 
refined  favages. 

The  converfation  of  the  prifon  has  been  much  engaged  by 
the  fate  of  an  Englifli  gentleman,  who  lately  deilroyed  hirn- 
(elf  in  a  Maifon  d' Arrets  at  Amiens.  His  confinement  had 
at  firft  deeply  affected  his  fpirits,  and  his  melancholy  increas- 
ing at  the  profpe(St  of  a  long  detention,  terminated  in  deran- 
ging his  mind,  and  occafioricd  this  laft  a6t  of  defpair.  I  ne- 
ver hear  of  fuicide  without  a  compalTion  mingled  with  terror 5 
for,  perhaps,  fimple  pity  is  too  light  an  emotion  to  be  excited 
by  an  event  which  reminds  us,  that  v/e  are  fufceptible  of  a 
degree  of  mifery  too  great  to  be  borne — too  ftrong  for  the  efr 
forts  of  infuincSt,  reflection,  and  religion.  I  could  moralize 
pn  the  necelTity  of  habitual  patience,  and  the  benefit  of  pre- 
paring the  mind  for  great  evils  by  a  philofopliic  endurance 
pf  little  ones ;  but  I  am  at  the  Bicetre,  the  winds  wliiftle  round 
iTie,  I  am  befet  by  petty  diftrelfcs,  and  we  do  not  expatiate  to 
advantage  on  endurance  while  we  have  any  thing  to  endure. 
Seneca's  contempt  for  the  things  of  this  v/orld,  was,  doubtlefs, 
fuggefted  in  the  palace  of  Nero.  He  would  not  have  treatccl 
the  fubjeft  fo  well  in  difgrace  and  poverty.  Do  not  fuppofe 
I  am  affecting  to  be  pleafant,  for  I  write  lu  the  fober  fadnefs 
pf  conviiSlion,  that  human  fortitude  is  often  no  better  than 
a  pompous  theory,  founded  on  felf-love  and  felf-deception. 

I  was  furprized  at  meeting,  among  our  fellow-prifoners,  a 
number  of  Dutch  officers.  I  find  they  had  been  fome  time 
in  the  town  on  their  parole,  and  were  fent  here  by  Dumont,  for 
refufing  to  permit  their  men  to  work  on  the  fortifications. — ; 
The  French  government  and  its  agents  d-fpife  the  laws  of  war 
hitherto  obferved  j  they  confider  them  as  a  fort  q{ artjhcratie 
mllitalre^  and  they  pretend,  on  the  faaie  principle,  to  be  en- 
franchifed  from  the  law  of  nations. — An  orator  of  the  Coii- 
vention  lately  boafled,  that  he  felt  himfelf  iniinitely  fuperior 
to  tlie  prejudices  of  Grotius,  Puffendorff,  and  Vatel,  which 
he  calls  "  I'arijiocratie  diplomatique.'*  Such  fublime  fpirits 
tliink,  becaufc  they  differ  from  the  reft  of  niankindj  thjit  the^ 
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furpaft  them.  Like  Icarus,  they  attempt  to  fiy,  and  are  pcr-« 
petually  ftrLiggling  in  the  niirc.  Plain  comnrion  f^nfe  has  long 
point-d  out  a  rule  of  action,  from  which  all  deviation  is  fatal, 
both  to  nations  and  individuals.  Englan J,  as  v/ell  as  France, 
has  furnilhed  its  examples;  and  the  annals  of  genius  in  all 
countries  are  replete  with  the  niiferies  of  eccentricity. — Who- 
ever has  followed  thecourfe  of  the  French  revolution,  will,  I 
believe,  be  convinced,  that  the  greatcft  evils  attending  on  It 
have  been  occafioned  by  an  afFcc'led  contempt  tor  received 
maxi.ns.  A  common  banditti,  adling  only  from  the  dcfire  of 
plunder,  or  men,  erring  only  through  ignorance,  could  not 
have  fubjugated  an  whole  people,  had  they  not  been  alHlied 
by  narrow-minded  philofophers,  who  were  eager  to  facrifice 
their  country  to  tlie  vanity  of  making  experiments,  and  were 
little  folicitous  whether  their  fyftems  were  good  or  bad,  pro- 
vided they  were  celebrated  as  the  authois  of  them.  Yet, 

where  are  they  now  ?  Wandering,  profcribed,  and  trembling 
at  the  fate  of  their  followers  and  accomplices.  The  iirilfot- 
ins,  facrificed  by  a  party  evcji  worfe  than  themfelves,  have 
died  Vv'ithout  exciting  either  pity  or  admiration.  Their  fall 
was  confidered  as  the  natural  confcquence  of  their  exaltation; 
and  the  courage  with  which  they  met  death,  obtained  no  tri- 
bute but  a  cold  and  fnp.ple  comment,  undiftinguifhed  from 
the  nev/s  of  the  day,  and  ending  with  it. 

Dece.mber.  Lali:  night,  after  we  had  been  afleep  about 
an  hour,  (for  habit,  that  "  lulls  the  wet  fea-boy  on  the  high 

and  giddy  maft,"  has  reconciled  us  to  Deep  even  here,)  we 
were  alarmed  by  the  trampling  of  feet,  and  fudden  unlocking 
of  our  door.  Our  apprehenfions  gave  us  no  time  for  con- 
jeclure-t-in  a  moment  an  ill-looking  fcllovi'  entered  the  room 
with  a  lantern,  two  foldiers  holding  drawn  fwords,  and  a  large 
dog  I  The  whole  company  walked  as  it  were  proceffionally 
to  the  end  of  the  apartment,  and,  after  obferving  in  filence 
the  beds  on  each  fide,  left  us.  It  would  not  be  eafy  to  defcribe 
what  v/e  fulfered  at  this  moment :  for  my  own  part,  I  thought 
only  of  the  maft'acres  of  September,  and  the  frequent  propo- 
fils  at  the  Jacobins  and  the  Convention  for  difpatching  the 

gens  fujpecf^'  and  really  expected  I  was  going  to  termmate 
my  cxiitence  "  rcvjiuUonnairement.^^  1  do  not  know  the 
purport  of  thefe  vifits,  but  I  find  they  are  not  unufOal,  and, 
moll  probably,  intended  to  alarm  the  prifoncrs. 

After  many  enquiries  and  meflliges,  I  have  had  the  morti- 
fication of  hearing  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D  were  taken  to 
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Arra?5  and  were  there  even  before  I  left  it.  The  letters  fent 
to  and  from  the  different  prifons,  are  read  by  fo  many  people, 
and  pafs  througii  fo  many  hands,  that  it  is  not  furpriflng  we 
have  not  heard  from  each  other.  As  far  as  1  can  learn,  they 
had  obtained  leave,  after  tlieir  iirft  arrsii:,  to  remove  to  a  houfe 
in  the  vichiity  of  Dourlens  for  a  few  days,  on  account  of 

Mrs.  D  's  health,  which  had  fufFered  by  pafllng  the  fum- 

mer  in  the  town,  and  that  at  the  taking  of  Toidon  they  were 
again  arrefted  while  on  a  vlfit,  and  conveyed  to  a  Maifon 
d' Arret  at  Arras.  I  am  the  more  anxious  for  them,  as,  it 
fcems,  they  v*'ere  unprepared  for  fuch  an  event ;  and,  as  the 
feals  v/ere  put  upon  their  eiTecls,  i  fear  they  muil  be  in  want 
of  every  thinp;.  1  might,  perhaps,  have  fucceeded  in  getting 
them  removed  here,  but  Fleury's  Arras  friend,  it  feems,  did 
not  think,  when  the  Convention  had  aboliflied  every  other 
part  of  Chriitianity,  that  they  intended  Hill  to  exa£l  a  partial 
ohfervance  of  the  eighth  article  of  the  decalogue ;  and  having, 
in  the  fenfe  of  Antient  Piftol,  "conveyed"  a  litde  too  noto- 
rioully,  Le  Bon  has,  by  way  of  fecuring  him  from  notice  or 
purfuit,  fent  him  to  the  frontiers  in  the  capacity  of  Commis- 
iary. 

The  prifon,  confidering  how  many  French  inhabitants  it 
contains,  is  tolerably  quiet— to  fay  the  truth,  we  are  not  very 
roclablc,  and  iLill  lefs  gay.  Common  interelt  eftablifhes  a 
lor  t  of  intimacy  be;  t  ween  thof J  of  the  fame  apartment;  but 
the  reft  of  the  houfe  pafs  each  other,  without  farther  inter- 
courfe  than  filerii,  though  fignificant,  civility.  Sometimes 
you  fee  a  pair  of  unfortunate  ariftocrates  talking  politics  at 
the  end  of  a  paliage,  or  pn  a  landing-place  ;  and  here  and 
there  a  bevy  of  females,  en  dejhabille^  recounting  altogether 
the  fubjec^  of  t'neir  arreft.  One's  ear  occafionally  catches  a 
few  half-fupprelfed  notes  of  a  profcribed  air;  but  the  unhal- 
lov/ed  founds  of  the  Carmagnole  and  Marfeillois  are  never 
heard,  and  would  be  thought  more  dilTonant  here  than  the  war- 
whoop.  In  fa6h  the  only  appearance  of  gaiety  is  among  the 
ideots  and  lunati m' ennuye  fiirieujement^''  is  the  ge- 
n:ral  exc]an:;ation.  An  Engliihman,  confined  at  the  Bicetre, 
would  exprefs  himfelf  more  forcibly  ;  but,  it  is  certain,  the 
want  of  knowing  how  to  employ  themfelves  does  not  form  a 
nail  part  of  the  difcrefles  of  our  fellow-prifoners ;  and  when 
tf^'jy  tell  us  they  are  "  enniiyes^^  they  £w,  perhaps,  nearly  as 
much  as  they  feel—for,  as  far  as  I  can  obferve,  the  lofs  of  li- 
berty has  not  the  iiune  efrcct  on  a  Frcnchiiiaii  as  an  Engilfii* 
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man.  Whether  this  arif;s  from  political  caufcs,  or  the  natural 
inditFerence  of  the  French  charatter,  I  am"  not  qualified  to  de- 
termine— probably  from  both  ;  yet  vvhen  I  oblcrve  this  fiici- 
lit7  of  mind  general,  and  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  higher 
clalfcs,  1  cannot  myillf  but  be  of  opinion,  that  it  is  nioic  an 
effect  of  their  original  difporulon  tl.an  of  tacir  form  of  govern*- 
ment;  for  tbou2;h  in  England  v/e  were  accuftomcd  from  our 
childhood  to  confider  every  man  in  France  as  liable  to  wake 
and  find  himfeif  in  the  Baftille,  or  at  Mont  St.  Michel,  this 
formidable  defpotifm  exifted  more  in  theory  than  in  prat^cice; 
and  if  courtiers  and  mtn  of  letters  were  intimidated  by  it,  the 
mafs  of  the  people  troubled  themfclv  es  very  little  about  Let- 
tres  de  Cachet.  The  revenge  or  fufpicion  of  xviinifters  might 
fonietimes  purfue  tiiofe  who  aimed  at  their  power,  or  aflailed 
their  reputation;  but  the  IciFcr  gentry,  the  rnerchantSj  or  the 
fhop-keepers,  were  very  fjldom  vidf  in^s  of  arbitrary  imprifon- 
ment — and,  i  believe,  aiiongft  the  evils  which  it  v/as  the  ob- 
ject of  the  revolution  to  red  rcfs,  this  (except  on  the  principle) 
was  far  from  being  of  the  firil  magnitude.  I  am  not  likely, 
under  my  prefcnt  circumfiances,  to  be  an  advocate  for  the 
defpotifm  of  any  form  of  government;  and  I  only  give  it  as 
a  matter  of  opinion,  that  the  civil  liberty  of  tlie  French  was 
not  fo  often  and  generally  violated,*  as  to  influence  their  cha- 
racter in  fuch  a  degree  as  to  render  them  infcF.nblc  of  its  lofs. 
At  any  rate,  we  muft  rank  it  amonor  the  bizarr.eries  [unac- 
countable whimlical  events]  of  this  world,  that  the  irench 
/hould  haCe  been  prepared,  by  the  theory  of  oppreiiion  under 
their  old  fyllem,  for  enduring  the  pra6lice  of  u  under  the  w^ix; 
one ;  and  that  what,  during  the  m.onarchy,  was  only  poliible 
to  a  few^  is,  under  the  republic,  almoil  certain  to  ail. 


*  I  remember  in  i;fS9,  afcer  the  deftruftion  of  the  Bafrille, 
our  compaiTion^te  country  men  were  taught  to  believe  thvit  this 
tremendous  prifon  was  peopled  with  vi':ums,|and  that  even  the 
dungeons  were  inhabited  ;  yet  the  truth  i<5,  though  it  would 
not  liave  told  fo  pathetically,  or  have  produced  io  much  thea- 
trical effeft,  t'ierc  were  only  feven  perfons  conlinedin  the  whole 
tuiiding,  and  certainly  not  one  in  the  dungeons. 
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Amiens,  Providei:cs,  Dec.  10,  i793i 

WE  have  again,  as  you  vvlll  perceive,  changed  our 
bocle,  and  that  too  without  expecting,  and  almoft 
without  deiiring  it.  In  my  moments  of  fuilcnaers  and  des- 
pondency, i  was  not  very  ibhcitous  about  the  modifications 
of  our  confinement,  and  little  difpofed  to  be  better  fatisned 
with  one  prifon  than  another  :  but,  heroics  apart,  external 
comforts  are  of  fome  importance,  and  we  have,  in  many  re- 
fpe6is,  gained  by  our  removal. 

Our  prefent  habitation  is  a  fpacious  building,  lately  a  con- 
vent, and  though  nov/  crouded  v/ith  more  pnfoners,  by  two 
or  three  hundred,  than  it  will  hold  convenierxtiy,  yet  we  are 
better  lodged  than  at  the  Bicetre,  and  we  have  aifo  a  large  gar- 
den, good  water,  and,  what  above  all  is  defirable,  the  liberty 
of  delivering  our  letters  or  meffages  ourfeives  (in  pi"efcnce  of 

the  guard)  to  anyone  who  will  venture  to  approach  us.  * 

Mad.  de  and  myfeif  have  a  fmall  ceil,  where  we  have 

jull:  room  to  place  our  beds,  but  we  have  no  fire-place,  and 
the  maids  are  obliged  to  Heep  in  an  adjoining  apartment. 

A  few  evenings  ago,  v/hile  we  were  at  the  Bicetre,  we 
were  fuddenly  informed  by  the  keeper  that  Dumont  had  fent 
fome  foldiers  with  an  order  to  convey  us  thiit  night  to  the 
Providence,  W  e  were  at  firil  rather  furprized  than  pleafed, 
and  reluctantly  gathered  our  baggage  together  v/ith  as  much 
expedition  as  we  could,  v/hile  the  men  who  were  to  efcort 
us  were  exclaiming  "  a  la  Fran^aiji^  at  the  trifling  delay 
this  ©ccafioned.  When  we  had  paiibd  the  gate,  we  found 
Fleury,  with  fome  porters,  ready  to  receive  our  beds,  and  o- 
verjoyed  at  having  procured  us  a  more  decent  prifon,  for,  it 
feems,  he  could  by  no  m.eans  reconcih  himfcif  to  the  name  of 
Bicetre.  We  had  about  half  a  mile  to  walk,  and  on  the  road 
he  contrived  to  acquaint  us  with  the  means  by  which  he  had 
folicited  this  favor  of  Dumont.    After  advifmg  with  ail  Mad. 

de  's  friends,  who  v/ere  yet  at  liberty,  and  finding  no  one 

willing  to  make  an  eiFort  in  her  behalf,  for  iear  of  involving 
themfelves,  he  difcovered  an  old  acquaintance  in  the  fem^ 
"  me  di'  chambre*^  of  one  of  tiie  Reprcfentant' s  miilrefTes.^ 
This,  for  one  of  Fleury's  fagacity,  v/:*s  a  fpring  to  have  fet 
the  whole  Convention  in  a  ferm-i.^  j  and,  in  a  few  day?,  he 
profited  fo  well  by  this  fsmale  patronage,  as  to  obtain  an  or- 
ier  for  transferring  us  hither.    Ou  our  arrival,  v/c  were  ia- 
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t^riixciiy  as  ufual,  that  the  houfe  was  already  full,  and  that 
thcne  was  no  poflibility  of  admitting  us.  We,  however,  fet 
ijt)  all  nii^iit  in  the  keeper's  room,  with  fome  other  people 
newly  arrived  like  ourfelves,  and,  in  the  morning,  after  a 
little  difputing,  and  a  pretty  general  derangement  of  the  more 
aricient  inhabitants,  we  were  "  nichees^'*  as  1  have  defcribed 
to  you. 

We  have  not  yet  quitted  our  room  much,  but  I  obfervs 
that  every  one  appears  more  chearful,  and  more  fludied  ia 
their  toilette,  than  at  the  Bicetre,  and  I  am  willing  to  infer 
from  thence  that  confinement  here  is  Itfs  infupportable.— — 
I  have  be»*ti  employed  two  days  in  enlarging  the  notes  I  had 
made  in  our  laft  prifon,  and  in  malcing  them  more  legible; 
for  I  ventured  no  farther  than  juft  to  fcribble  with  a  pencil 
in  a  kind  of  (hort-hand  of  mv  own  invention,  and  not  evem 
that  without  a  variety  of  precautions*  I  fhall  be  here  lefs 
liable  either  to  furprize  or  obfjrvation,and  as  foon  as  I  have 
fccured  what  I  have  already  noted,  (which  I  intend  to  do  to- 
night,) I  (hall  continue  my  remarks  in  the  ufual  form.  You 
will  find  even  more  than  my  cultomary  incorrednsfs  and 
want  of  rnethod  fince  we  left  Peronne  ;  but  I  lhall  not  allovy 
your  competency  as  a  critic,  until  you  have  been  a  prifoner  in 
the  hands  of  French  republicans. 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  notice  to  you  a  very  ingenious 
decree  of  Gafton,  (a  member  of  the  Convention,)  who  lately 
propofed  to  embark  all  the  Englifli  now  in  France  at  Breft, 
and  then  to  fink  the  (hips*  Perhaps  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  are  now  in  a  fort  of  benevolent  indecifiori,  whe- 
ther this,  or  Collot  d'Herbois*  gunpowder  fcheme,  fhall  have 
the  preference.  Legendre's  iron  cage  and  fimple  hanging 
will,  doubtlefs,  be  rejected,  as  too  How  and  formaL  The 
mode  of  the  day  is  "  les  grandes  mefures.^^  If  I  be  hot  fe- 
rioufly  alarmed  at  thefe  propofitions,  it  is  not  that  life  is  in- 
different to  me,  or  that  I  think  the  government  too  humane 
to  adopt  them.  My  tranquillity  arifes  from  reflecting  that 
fuch  mcafures  would  be  of  no  political  ufe,  and  that  we  fhall, 
mofl  likely,  be  foon  forgotten  in  the  multitude  of  more  im- 
portant conccriis.  Thofe,  however,  whom  I  endeavor  to 
confole  by  this  reafoning,  tell  me  it  is  nothing  lefi  than  infal- 
lible, that  the  inutility  of  a  crime  is  here  no  fecurity  againlt 
its  ptirpetration,  and  that  any  proje61:  which  tends  to  evil  will 
fooner  be  remembered  than  one  of  humanity  or  juilicc4 
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Providence,  Dsc.  2o,  1793* 

C ;  A  LL  places  that  are  vifited  by  the  eye  of  Heaverr, 
Xx.  "  ^^^5  ^^'^^  "^^^'^  happy  havens."  If  Shak- 
fpeare's  phiiofophy  be  orthodox,  the  French  have,  it  muft  be 
coiifeffed,  many  claims  to  the  reputation  of  a  wife  people 
and  though  you  know  I  always  difputed  their  pretenfions  to 
general  gaiety,  yet  I  acknowledge  that  misfortune  does  not 
deprive  them  of  the  fhare  they  polTefs ;  and,  if  one  may  judge 
by  appearances,  they  have,  at  leaft,  the  habit,  more  than  any 
other  nation,  of  finding  content  under  fituations  with  which 

it  fhould  feem  incompatible.  We  are  here  between  fix 

and  feven  hundred,  of  all  ages  and  of  all  ranks,  taken  from 
our  homes,  and  from  all  that  ufually  makes  the  comfort  of 
life,  and  crouded  together  under  many  of  the  infliclions  that 
conftitute  its  mlfery ;  yet,  in  the  midil:  of  all  this,  we  fiddle, 
drefs,  rhyme,  and  vifit,  as  ceremonioufiy  as  though  we  had 

nothing  to  difturb  us.  Our  beaux,  after  being  corre6lIy 

frizz'd  and  powdered  behind  fome  door,  compliment  the  belle 
juft  efcaped  from  the  toilet,  performed  amidft  the  apparatus 
of  the  kitchen ;  three  or  four  beds  are  piled  one  upon  another, 
to  make  room  for  as  many  card-tables ;  and  the  wits  of  the 
prifon,  who  are  all  the  morning  employed  in  v/riting  doleful 
placets  to  obtain  their  liberty,  in  the  evening  celebrate  the 
lofs  of  it  in  bout-rimees  and  acroftics. 

I  faw  an  afs  at  the  Corps  de  Garde^  this  morning,  laden  with 
violins  and  mufic ;  and  a  female  prifoner  feldom  arrives  with- 
out her  complement  of  bandboxes. — Embarrafi^ed,  ftifled,  as 
we  are  by  our  numbers,  it  does  not  prevent  a  daily  importa- 
tion of  lap-dogs,  who  form  as  confequential  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity in  a  prifon  as  in  the  moft  fuperb  hotel.  The  faithful 
valet,  who  has  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  mafter,  does  not 
fo  much  fliare  his  diftrefles,  as  contribute  to  his  pleafure,  by 
adorning  his  perfon,  or,  rather,  his  head,  for  excepting  the  ar^ 
tide  of  hair-dreffing,  the  beaux  here  are  not  elaborate.  In 
fhort,  there  is  an  indifference,  a  frivolity,  in  the  French  cha- 
radtei-,  which,  in  circumftances  like  the  prefent,  appears  un- 
accountable. But  man  is  not  aiv/ays  confident  with  himfeJf, 
and  there  are  occafions  in  which  the  French  are  nothing  lefs 
than  philofophers.  Under  all  thefe  externals  of  levity,  they 
are  a  very  prudent  people ;  and,  though  they  feem  to  bear 
with  infinite  fortitude  many  gf  the  evils  of  life,  there  arc  fomc 
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ia  which  their  fenfibility  is  not  to  be  queftioiied  At  the 

death  of  a  reiation,  or  the  lofs  of  liberty,  I  have  obferved  that 
*  a  few  hours  fuffice,  pour  prendre  fan  parti ;  [to  make  up  his 
mind]  but  on  any  occafion  where  his  fortune  has  fufFered, 

the  hvelieft  Frenchman  is  au  dejefpoir  for  whole  days  . 

Whenever  any  thing  is  to  be  loft  or  gained,  all  his  chara6ler- 
iftic  indifference  vanifhes,  and  his  attention  becomes  mental- 
ly concentrated,  without  diflipating  the  habitual  fmile  on  his 
countenance.  He  may  fometimes  be  deceived  through  defi-. 
ciency  of  judgment,  but,  \  believe,  not  often  by  unguarded- 
nefs ;  and,  in  a  matter  of  intereft,  a  petit  maitre  of  hve-and- 
twenty  might,  tout  en  badinage^  [all  in  the  way  of  pleafantry] 
maintain  his  ground  againft  a  whole  fynagogue.  This  dis- 
pofition  is  not  remarkable  only  in  affairs  that  may  be  fuppo- 
l'»5d  to  require  it,  but  extends  to  the  minuteft  objecfs  ;  and 
the  fame  oeconomy  which  watches  over  the  mafs  of  a  French- 
man's cftate,  guards,  with  equal  folicitude,  the  menu  property 
of  a  log  of  wood,  or  a  hen's  neft. 

There  is  at  this  moment  a  general  fcarcity  of  provifions^ 
and  we  who  are  confined  are,  of  courfe,  particularly  inconve- 
nienced by  it ;  we  do  not  even  get  bread  that  is  eatable,  and 
it  is  curious  to  o.bferve  with  vvhat  ciicumfpection  every  one 
talks  of  his  rcfoui-ces.  The  poill-ffor  of  a  few  eggs  takes  care 
not  to  expofe  them  tp  the  eye  of  his  neighbor ;  and  a  flice  of 
white  bread  is  a  donation  of  fo  much  confc^quence,  that  thofe- 
who  procure  any  for  themfclves  do  not  often  put  their  friends 
to  the  pain  either  of  accepting  or  refufmg  it. 

Mad.  de  has  been  unwell  for  fome  days,  md  I  could 

not  help  giving  a  hint  to  a  relation  of  her's  whom  we  found 
here,  and  who  has  frequent  fupplies  of  bread  from  the  coun- 
try, that  the  bread  v/e  eat  was  peculiarly  inimical  to  her  :  but 
1  gained  only  a  look  of  repuifive  apprehenfion,  and  a  cold  re- 
mark that  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  good  bread — et  qui. 
^\  c'etoit  l^ien  ?/talheureux.*''  I  own  this  kind  of  fclrifhnefs 
is  increafed  by  a  fituation  where  our  wants  are  numerous, 
ajid  our  enjoyments  few;  and  the  great  dittincftions  of  meum. 
and  tuuTHj  which  at  all  times  have  occafioned  fp  inuch  bad 
fellowfliip  in  the  world,  are  here,  perhaps,  more  rigidly  ob- 
lerved  than  an"  where  eife ,  yet,  in  my  opinion,  a  clofe-heart- , 


*  And  that  it  ccrt?inly  was  very  unfDrtunate, 
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ed  confideration  has  always  formed  an  eflential  and  a  prede- 
rninant  quality  in  the  French  chara£i:er. 

People  here  do  not  ruin  themfelves,  as  with  us,  by  hofpi- 
tality;  and  examples  of  that  thoughtlefs  profufion  which  we 
cenfure  and  regret,  without  being  able  entirely  to  condemn, 
are  very  rare  indeed.  In  France  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee 
a  man  apparently  diflipated  in  his  condu6l,  and  licentious  in 
his  m.orals,  yet  regular,  even  to  parfimony,  in  his  pecuniary 
concerns.  He  oeconomizes  with  his  vices,  and  indulges  in 
^1  the  exceli'es  of  fafhionable  life,  with  the  fame  fyftem  of  or- 
der that  accumulates  the  fortune  of  a  Dutch  mifer.  Lord 
Chefterficld  was  doubtlefs  fatishcd,  that  while  his  fon  remain- 
ed in  France,  his  precepts  would  have  all  the  benefit  of  living 
illuftration  J  yet  it  is  net  certain  that  this  caution  and  reflect- 
ing licentioufnefs  has  any  merit  over  the  more  imprudent  ir- 
regulariiy  of  an  Englifh  fpendthrift:  the  one  is,  however, 
likely  to  be  more  durable  than  the  other ;  and,  in  fact:,  the 
-chara(5ler  of  an  old  libertine  is  more  frequent  in  France  than 
in  England. 

If  ceconomy  prefide  even  over  the  vices  of  the  rich  and  far 
fliionable,  you  may  conclude  that  the  habits  of  the  middling 
ranks  of  people,  of  fmall  fortunes,  are  ffill  more  fcrupuloufly 
fubjedced  to  its  influence.  A  French  menage^  [houfehold] 
is  a  practical  treatife  on  the  art  of  faving — a  fpirit  of  cecono- 
iny  pervades  and  directs  every  part  of  it,  and  that  fo  uniform- 
ly, fo  generally,  and  fo  confiftently,  as  not  to  make  the  fame 
imprefiion  on  a  ftranger  as  would  a  Tingle  inftancc  where  the 
"whole  was  not  condu£i:ed  on  the  fame  principle.  A  travel- 
ler is  not  fo  forcibly  fd  icken  by  this  part  of  the  French  cha- 
ra£ler,  becaufe  it  is  more  real  than  apparent,  and  does  not 
ieem  the  effect  of  reafoning  or  efl-brt,  which  is  never  confc- 
quential,  but  rather  that  of  inclination  and  the  natural  courfe 
of  things. 

A  degree  of  parfimony,  "which  an  Engliflbman,  who  does 
not  affect  the  reputation  of  a  Codrus,  could  not  acquire  with- 
out many  fclf-  combats,  appears  in  a  Frenchman  a  matter  of 
preference  ani  convenience ;  and  till  one  has  lived  long  and 
familiarly  in  the  country,  one  is  apt  to  miftake  principles  for 
cufloms,  and  character  for  manners,  and  to  attribute  many 
things  to  local  which  have  their  real  fource  in  moral  caufes. 
The  traveller  who  fees  nothing  but  gay  furniture,  and  gay 
clothes,  and  partakes  on  invitation  of  fplendid  repafis,  returns 

England  the  enamoured  panegyriff  of  French  hcipiiality. 
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On  a  longer  refiden.ce  and  more  doiiieftic  intcrcourfe,  all  this 
is  dilcoverable  to  be  merely  the  facrifice  of  parfimony  to  vani- 
ty— the  folid  co.Tiforts  of  life  are  unknown,  and  hofpitahty 
fjldoni  extends  beyond  an  occafional  and  oftentatious  recep- 
tion. The  gilding,  painting,  glaiies,  and  hlk  hangings  of  a 
P>ench  apartment,  are  only  a  gay  difguife ;  and  a  houfe, 
which  to  the  eye  may  be  attractive,  even  to  fplendor,  oft^a 
has  not  one  room  that  an  Englifliman  would  find  tolerably 
convenient.  Every  thing  intended  for  ufj  rather  than  ihew, 
is  fcanty  and  fordid  ;  all  is  beau,  magnifique,  gentil^  or  fuperb,^ 
and  nothing  comfortable.  The  French  have  not  the  word, 
or  its  fynonime^  in  their  language. 

In  France,  clothes  are  almoit  as  durable  as  furniture,  and 
the  gaiety  which,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  v/e  were  com- 
plaifaiit  enough  to  admire,  is  far  from  being  expenfive.  Peo- 
ple are  not  more  than  five  or  fix  hours  a  clay  in  their  gala  ha- 
bits, and  the  whole  of  this  pjriod  is  judicioufly  chofen  bw-tween 
tile  hours  of  repaft,  fo  that  no  rifk  is  incurred  by  accidents  at 
table.    Then  the  caprices  of  fafhion,  which  in  England  are 
fo  various  and  d^fpotic,  have  here  a  more  limited  influence  : 
the  form  of  a  drefs  changes  as  long  as  the  material  is  convert- 
ible, and  when  it  has  outlafted  the  poffibility  of  ad.-.ptation  to 
a  reigning  mode,  it  is  not  on  that  account  rcjefted,  but  is  ge- 
nerally worn  in  fome  way  or  other  till  baniihed  by  die  more 
rational  motive  of  its  decay.    All  tiie  expenfes  of  tea-vifits, 
breakfail-loungings,  and  chance-dinners,  are  avoided;  an  e- 
vening  vifit  is  palled  entirely  at  cards;  a  breakfafi:  in  fonm, 
even  tor  the  fainily,  is  unuf4ai,  and  there  are  very  few  houfes 
where  you  could  dine,  witiiout  being  previouHy  engagcd.-r- 
I  am,  indeed,  certain,  that  (unlefs  in  large  eftablilhmencs)  the 
calculation  for  diurnal  fupply  is  fo  exact,  that  the  intrufion  of 
a  Itranger  would  be  felt  by  the  whole  family.    1  muft,  how- 
ever, do  them  tiie  juftice  to  fay,  that,  on  fuch  occalions,  and 
where  thc^  find  the  thing  to  be  inevitable,  they  put  the  beft 
face  pOiTible  on  it,  and  the  gueft  is  entertained,  if  not  plenti- 
tally  and  with  a  very  fincere  welcome,  at  Icaft  v/ith  fmiies  and 
compliments.    The  French,  indeed,  allow  that  they  live  Icfs 
hofpitabl y  than  the  Englifh ;  but  then  they  fay  they  are  not  fo 
rich  ;  and  it  is  true  property  is  not  fo  general,  nor  fo  much 
^ilFufed,  as  with  us.    'Fhis  is,  however,  only  relative,  and 


Fine,  magnificent,  genteel,  or  fuperb. 
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you  will  not  fufpeft  me  of  being  fo  uncandid  as  to  make 
comparifons  without  allowing  for  every  difference  which  is 

the  efFe6l  of  neceffity,  All  my  remarks  of  this  kind  are 

made  after  an  unprejudiced  comparifon  of  the  people  of  the 
fime  rank  or  fortune  in  the  two  countries ;  yet  even  the  moft 
liberal  examination,  muft  end  by  concluding,  that  the  cecono- 
my  of  the  French  too  nearly  approaches  to  meannefs,  and  that 
their  civility  is  oftentatious,  perhaps  often  either  interefted, 
or  only  verbal. 

You  already  exclaim,  why,  in  the  year  1793,  you  are  cha- 
rafterizing  a  nation  in  the  ftyle  of  Salmon  !  and  implying  a 
panegyric  on  the  moral  of  the  School  for  Scandal !  I  plead  to, 
the  firlt  part  of  the  charge,  and  fhall  hereafter  defend  my  o- 
pinion  againft  the  more  poUfhed  v/riters  who  have  fucceeded 
Salmon.  For  the  moral  of  the  School  for  Scandal,  I  have 
dvvays  conudered  it  as  the  feal  of  humanity  on  a  comedy 
which  would  otberwife  be  perfe6tion. 

It  is  not  the  ceconomy  of  the  French  that  I  am  cenfuring, 
but  their  vanity,  which,  engrofling  all  their  means  of  expenfe, 
prefers  {how  to  accommodation,  and  the  parade  of  a  fump- 
tuous  repaft,  three  or  four  times  a  year,  to  a  plainer,  but  mote 
frequent,  hofpitality.  I  am  far  from  being  the  advocate  of  ex- 
travagance, or  the  enemy  of  domeftic  order ;  and  the  liberali- 
ty which  is  circumfcribed  only  by  prudence,  fliall  not  find  ii\ 
ine  a  cenfurer. 

My  ideas  on  the  Fi'ench  chara£^:er  and  manner  of  living, 
may  not  be  unufeful  to  fuch  of  my  countrymen  as  come  to 
F  rance  with  the  proje6l  of  retrieving  their  affairs  j  for  it  is 
very  necelTary  they  ihould  be  informed,  that  it  is  not  fo  much 
the  difference  in  the  price  of  things,  which  makes  a  refidence 
tiere  oeconomical,  as  a  conformity  to  the  habits  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  if  they  were  not  deterred  by  a  falfe  ihame  from  a 
temporary  adoption  of  the  fame  fyftem  in  England,  their 

obje6l  might  often  be  obtained  without  leaving  it.  For 

this  rcafon  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Englilli  who  bring 
Engliili  fervants,  and  perfifl  in  their  Englifh  mode  of  living, 
do  not  often  derive  very  folid  advantages  from  their  exile, 
and  their  abode  in  France  is  rather  a  retreat  from  their  cre- 
ditors, than  the  means  of  paying  their  debts. 

Adieu. — You  will  not  be  forry  that  I  have  been  able  for  a 
moment  to  forget  our  perfonal  luff^irings,  and  the  miferable 
poll tics'of  the  country.  The  details  of  the  former  are  not 
plcafant,  and  the  latter  grow  every  day  more  inexplicable. 
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January  6,  1794. 

IF  I  had  undertaken  to  follow  the  French  revolution  thro' 
all  its  abfurditir^s  and  iniquities,  my  indolence  would  long 
fuice  have  taken  the  alarm,  and  1  ftiould  have  relinquiflied  a 
tafk  become  too  difficult  and  too  laborious.  Events  are  now 
too  numerous  and  too  complicated  to  be  dcfcribcd  by  occa- 
fional  remarks ;  and  a  narrator,  of  no  more  prctenfions  than 
myfelf,  may  be  allowed  to  fhrink  from  an  abundance  of  mat- 
ter which  will  hereafter  perplex  the  choice,  and  excite  the 
wonder,  of  the  hiltorian,  Removed  from  the  great  fcene  of 
intrigues,  we  are  little  acquainted  Vvith  them — we  begin  to 
fufFcr  almoft  before  we  begin  to  conjedture,  and  our  folicituds 
to  examine  caufes,  is  loft  in  the  rapidity  with  which  we  feel 
their  elfedls. 

Amidft  the  more  mifchievous  changes  of  a  philofophic  re- 
volution, you  will  have  learned  from  the  newfpapers,  that  the 
French  have  adopted  a  new  cera  and  a  new  calender,  the  one 
dating  from  the  foundation  of  their  republic,  the  other  de- 
fcriptive  of  the  climate  of  Paris,  and  the  produdions  of  the 
French  territory.  I  doubt,  however,  if  thefe  new  almanack- 
makers  will  create  fo  much  confufion  as  might  be  fuppofed, 
or  as  they  may  defire ;  for  I  do  not  find  as  yet  that  their  fys- 
tem  has  made  its  way  beyond  the  public  offices,  and  the  coun- 
try people  are  particularly  refractory,  for  they  perfift  in  hold- 
ing their  fairs,  markets,  Sec.  as  ufual,  without  any  regard  to 
the  hallowed  decade  of  their  legiflators.  As  it  is  to  be  pre- 
fumed  that  the  French  do  not  wifhto  relinquifh  all  commer- 
cial intercourfe  with  other  nations,  they  mean  poffibly  to  tack 
the  republican  calender  to  the  rights  of  man,  and  fend  their  ar- 
mies to  propagate  them  together ;  otherwife  the  correfpond- 
ence  of  a  Frenchman  will  be  as  difficult  to  interpret  with 
mercantile  exaclnefs  as  the  characters  of  the  Chinefe. 

The  vanity  of  thefe  philofophers  would,  doubtiefs,  be  gra- 
tified, by  forcing  the  reft  of  Europe  and  the  civilized  world, 
to  adopt  their  ufclefs  and  chimerical  innovations,  and  they 
might  think  it  a  triumph  to  fee  the  inhabitant  of  the  Hebrides 
date  "  Fendemiairey*"  or  the  parched  Weft-Indian  "  Ni- 


•  Alluding  to  the  vintage; 
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V'jfe but  vanity  is  not  on  this,  as  it  is  on  many  oLher  occa* 
fion5,  the  leading  principle.  It  was  hoped  that  a  new  ar^ 
rangement  of  the  year,  and  a  ditl^erent  nomenclature  of  the 
month?,  fo  as  to  baniili  all  the  commemoi-ations  of  Chrillian- 
ity,  might  prepare  the  way  for  abolifliing  religion  itfelf;  and, 
if  it  were  pollible  to  impofe  the  ufeor  the  new  calendar,  fo  faf 
as  to  exclude  the  old  one,  this  might  certainly  allift  their  mora 
ferious  atheiifical  operations :  but  as  the  fucceis  of  fuch  an  in- 
troduction might  depend  on  the  will  of  the  people,  and  is  not 
within  d:e  co  npetence  of  the  bayonet,  the  old  year  will  main- 
tain its  ground,  and  thefe  pedantic  triilers  find  that  they  have 
labored  to  no  more  extenllve  a  purpofe,  than  to  furnifli  a  date 
to  the  newfpapers,  or  to  their  own  decree?,  which  no  one  will 
take  the  pains  to  underlland. 

Mankind  are  in  general  more  attached  to  cuiroms  tha'i 
principles.  The  ufeful  defpotifm  of  Peter,  which  fubdued  (a 
many  of  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  could  not  atchievd 
the  curtailment  of  their  beards;  and  you  mull  not  imagine 
that,  with  all  the  endurance  of  the  French,  thefe  continual 
attempts  at  innovation  pafs  without  murmurs  :  partial  revolts 
happexT  very  frequently;  but,  as  they  are  the  fpontaneous  ef- 
fect of  perfonal  futfering,  not  of  political  manoeuvre,  they  are 
without  concert  or  union,  of  courfe  eafily  quelled,  and  only 
ferve  to  ftrengthen  the  government. — The  people  of  Amiens 
have  lately,  in  one  of  thefe  fudden  elFulions  of  difcontent, 
burnt  the  tree  of  liberty;  and  even  the  reprefentative,  Du- 
mont,  has  been  menaced :  but  thefe  are  only  the  blows  of  a 
coward  who  is  alarmed  at  his  own  temerity,  and  dreads  the 
chaftifement  of  it.* 

This  crime  iii  the  revolutionary  code  is  of  a  very  ferious 


*  The  whole  town  of  Bedouin,  in  the  fouth  of  France,  was 
burnt  purfuant  to  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  to  expiate  the 
imprudence  of  fome  of  its  inhabitants  in  having  cut  down  a 
dead  tree  of  liberty.  Above  fixty  people  were  guillotined  as 
accomplices,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  pits,  dug  by  order 
of  the  reprefentative,  Maignet,  (then  on  iniiHon,)  before  their 
death.  Thefe  executions  were  fucceeded  by  a  conflagration  of 
all  the  houfes,  and  the  imprifonment  or  difperiion  of  their  pos- 
feiTors.  It  is  like  wife  worthy  of  remark,  that  many  of  thefe  lail 
were  obliged,  by  exprefs  order  of  Maignet,  to  be  fpedtators 
of  the  murder  of  their  friends  aad  reliitious. 
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tnture ;  anc,  however  trifling  it  may  appear  to  you,  it  depends 
'only  on  the  will  of  Dumont  to  facrifice  many  lives  on  the 
occafion.  But  Dumont,  though  erected  by  cLrcumftances 
into  a  tyrant,  is  not  fiinguinary — he  is,  by  nature  and  educa- 
tion, paliionate  and  grofs,  and  in  other  times  might  only  have 

been  a  good-natured  Po/ijfon.  Hitherto  he  has  contented 

himfelf  with  alarming,  and  making  people  tired  of  their  lives, 
but  I  do  not  believe  he  has  been  the  direct  or  intentional  caufs 
of  any  one's  death.  He  has  fo  often  been  the  hero  of  my  ad- 
ventures, that  I  mention  him  familiarly  to  you,  without  re- 
flectmg  that,  though  the  delegate  of  more  than  monarchical 
power  here,  he  is  too  infignificant  of  himfelf  to  be  known  ia 
England.  But  the  hiftory  of  Dumont  is  that  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Convention.  He  was  originally  clerk  t®  an  attorney 
at  Abbeville,  and  afterwards  fct  up  for  himfelf  in  a  neighbor- 
ing village.  His  youth  having  been  marked  by  fome  digres- 
fions  from  the  "  'havior  of  reputation,'*  his  profefHon  was  far 
from  affording  him  a  fubfiftence;  and  the  revolution,  which 
feems  to  have  called  forth  all  that  was  turbulent,  unprincipled, 
or  neceflitous  in  the  country,  naturally  found  a  parti z an  in  an 
attorney  without  practice.  At  the  election  of  1 792,  when 
the  King's  fall  and  the  domination  of  the  Jacobins  had  fpread 
fo  general  a  terror  that  no  man  of  character  could  be  prevail- 
ed upon  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  public  fituation,  Dumont  a- 
vailed  himfL-lf  of  this  timidity  and  fupinenefs  in  thofe  who 
ought  to  hare  become  thereprefentatives  of  the  people;  and, 
by  a  talent  for  intrigue,  and  a  coarfe  facility  or  phrafe-ma- 
king,  (for  he  has  no  precenfions  to  eloquence,)  prevailed  on 
the  mob  to  eleft  him.  His  local  knowledge,  avStive  difpoii- 
tion,  and  fubfjrvient  induftry,  render  him  an  ufeful  kind  of 
drudge  to  any  prevailing  partv,  and,  fiiJce  the  orerrhrow  of 
the  BrifTotines,  he  has  been  entruftcd  with  the  government  of 
this  and  fome  of  the  neighboring  departments.  He  profeifes 
himfelf  a  zealous  repabiican,  and  an  apoitle  of  the  doftriiie 
of  univerfal  equality  5  yet  unites  in  hisperfonall  the  attributes 
of  defpotifm,  and  lives  with  mare  luxury  and  expenfe  thaa 
mod  of  the  ci-devant  gentry.  His  former  habitation  at  Oife- 
mont  is  not  much  better  than  a  good  barn ;  but  patriotifm  is 
more  profitable  here  tiian  in  England,*  and  he  has  lately  pur- 

*  **  Britain  m  longer  pays  her  patriots  with  her  fpoils;" 
and  perhaps  it  is  matter  of  congratulation  to  a  couatry,  wh<a 
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chaftd  a  large  msnfion  belonging  to  an  emigrant.    His  mode 
of  travellifig,  which  ufed  at  beft  to  be  in  the  coche  cVeau  [pas- 
fai^e-boat]  or  the  diligence,  is  now  in  a  coach  and  four,  very 
fi-equently  accompar^ied  by  a  led  horfe,  and  a  party  of  dra- 
goons,   1  fear  fome  of  your  patriots  behold  this  with  envy, 
iiiid  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  fliould  wifh  to  fee  a 
fimilar  revolution  in  England.    What  a  feducing  profpc6t 
for  the  airertors  of  liberty,  to  have  the  power  of  imprifoning 
and  guillotining  all  their  countrymen  1  What  halcyon  days, 
when  thfe  ariftocratic  palaces*  fhall  be  purified  by  folacing 
tlie  fatigues  of  republican  virtue,  and  the  levellers  of  all  dis- 
tinction travel  with  four  horfes  and  a  military  efcorf  ! — But, 
as  Robefpierre  obferves,  you  are  two  centuries  behind  the 
French  in  patriotifm  and  information ;  and  I  doubt  if  Englifb 
fepublicanifm  will  ever  go  beyond  a  dinner,  and  toafting  the 
manes  of  Hampden  and  Sidney.    I  would,  therefore,  ferious- 
ly  advife  any  of  my  corn-patriots  who  may  be  enamoured  of 
a  government  founded  on  the  rights  of  man,  to  quit  an  un- 
grateful country  which  feems  fo  little  difpofed  to  reward  their 
labors,  and  enjoy  the  fupreme  delight  of  men  a  fyfihne^  that 
of  feeing  their  theories  in  adlion. 

A propQs — a  decree  of  the  Convention  has  lately  paiTed  to 
fecure  the  perfon  of  Mr.  Thomas  Paine,  and  place  feals  on 
his  papers.  I  hope,  however,  as  he  has  been  inftalled  in  all 
the  rights  of  a  French  citizen,  in  addition  to  his  reprefenta- 
tive  inviolability,  that  nothing  more  than  a  temporary  retreat 
is  intended  for  him.  Perhaps  even  his  perfonal  fufferings  may 


the  profeffion  of  patriotifm  is  not  lucrative.  Many  agreeable 
inferences  may  be  niade  from  it — the  fentiment  may  have  be- 
come too  general  for  reward,  Minifters  too  virtuous  to  fear, 
or  even  the  people  too  ealightened  to  be  deceived. 

*  Many  of  the  emigrants'  houfes  were  bought  by  members 
of  the  Convention,  or  people  in  office.  At  Paris  crouds  of  in- 
ferior clerks,  who  could  not  purchafe,  found  mean:  to  get  lodg- 
ed in  the  moll  fupsrb  national  edifices;  Monceaux  was  the  vil- 
la of  Robefpierre — St.  JuH  occalionally  amufed  himfelf  at  Rain- 
cy — Couthon  fuccceded  the  Comte  d'Artois  at  Bagatelle— 
and  Vilatte,  a  juryman  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  was 
lodged  at  the  pavillion  of  Flora,  in  the  Thuilleries,  which  he 
feems  to  have  occupied  as  a  foi  t  of  Maitre  d- Hotel  to  the  Ca- 
tnite  de  Salut  Fublic, 
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prove  a  benefit  to  mankind.  He  ihay,  like  Raleigh, "  in  his 
^  prifon-hours  enrich  the  world,"  and  add  new  profelytes  to 

the  caufe  of  freedom.  -Befides,  human  evils  are  often  only 

bleffings  in  a  queftionable  form — -Mr.  Paine's  perfecutions 
in  England  made  him  a  legiflator  in  France.  Who  knows 
but  his  perfecutions  in  France  may  lead  to  fome  new  ad- 
vancement, or  at  leaft  add  another  line  to  the  already  croud- 
ed  title-pages  that  announce  his  literary  and  political  diftinc- 
tions  I 

Yours. 


January,  1794. 

THE  total  fuppre/Eon  of  all  religious  worfliij)  in  this 
country,  is  an  .event  of  too  fmgular  and  important  a 
nature  not  to  have  been  commented  upon  largely  by  the  En~ 
glifti  papers;  but,  though  I  have  little  new  to  add  on  the  fab- 
je£l:,  my  own  refledtions  have  been  too  much  occupied  in 
coniequence,  for  me  to  pafs  it  over  in  filence, 

I  am  yet  in  the  firft  emotions  of  wonder : — the  vaft  edifice, 
which  had  been  raifed  by  the  blended  elForts  of  religion  and 
fuperftition,  which  had  been  confecratcd  by  time,  endeared  by 
national  tafte,  and  become  necelTary  by  habit,  has  now  difap- 
peared,  and  fcarcely  left  a  veftige  of  its  ruins.  To  thofe  wha 
revert  only  to  the  genius  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  to  for- 
mer periods  of  the  hiftory  of  France,  this  event  muft  feem 
incredible :  and  nothing  but  conftant  opportunities  of  mark- 
ing its  gradual  approach  can  reconcile  it  to  probability. — — . 
The  pious  chriftian  and  the  infidious  philofopher  have  equal-, 
]y  contributed  to  the  general  effedl,  though  with  very  differ- 
ent intentions  :  the  one,  confulting  only  his  reafon,  wiihcd  to 
eftablifli  a  pure  and  fimple  mode  of  worftiip,  which,  diverted 
of  the  allurements  of  fplendid  proceffions  and  impofinr^ 
ceremonies,  (hould  teach  the  people  their  duty,  without  capti- 
vating their  fenfes ;  the  other,  better  acquainted  with  the 
Fr.^nch  chara6ler,  knew  how  little  thefe  views  were  compa- 
tible with  it,  and  hoped,  under  the  fpecious  pretext  of  banifh- 
ing  the  too  numerous  ornaments  of  the  Catholic  practice,  tc^ 
(hake  the  foundations  of  Chriftianity  itfeif.  Thus,  united  in 
tjicir  efforts,  though  diffimilar  in  their  niotives,  all  parcijs 
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v/ere  eager  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  for  a  reforn^  in 
the  Church  :  the  wealth  of  the  Clergy,  the  monaftic  eftablifti- 
ments,  the  fupernumerary  faints,  were  devoted  and  attacked 
without  pity  and  without  regret ;  and,  in  the  zeal  and  hurry 
of  innovation,  the  decifive  meafure,  which  reduced  ecclefias- 
tics  to  fmall  penfions  dependent  on  the  ftate,  was  carried,  be- 
fore thofe  v/ho  really  meant  well  were  aware  of  its  confequen- 
Ces.  The  next  ftep  was,  to  make  the  receiving  thefe  pen- 
fions fubje61:  to  an  oath,  which  the  felfifh  philofopher,  who 
pan  coldly  calculate  on,  and  triumph  in,  the  weaknefs  of  hu-: 
rnan  nature,  forefaw  would  be  a  brand  of  difcord,  certain  tq 
deftroy  the  fole  force  which  the  Clergy  yet  poffefled— their 
union,  and  the  public  opinion. 

Unfortunately,  thefe  views  were  not  difappointed :  con- 
vi61:ion,  intereft,  or  fear,  prevailed  on  many  to  take  the  oathjj 
while  doubt,  worldly  improvidence,  or  a  fcrupulous  piety, de-' 
tarred  others.  A  fchifm  took  place  between  the  jurors  and 
nonjurqrs^ — the  people  became  equally  divided,  and  adhered 
either  to  the  one  or  the  other,  as  their  habits  or  prepofTellions 
direifled  them.  Neither  party,  as  it  may  be  imagined,  could, 
fee  themfelves  deprived  of  any  portion  of  the  public  efteem, 
without  concern,  perhaps  without  rancor ;  and  their  mutual 
animoiity,  far  from  gaining  profelytes  to  either,  contributed 
only  to  the  immediate  degradation  and  future  ruin  of  both — • 
Thofe,  however,  who  had  not  taken  the  prefcribed  oath,  were, 
in  general,  more  popularthan  what  were  called  theconftitution-' 
alifts,  and  the  influence  they  were  fuppofed  to  exert  in  alien- 
ating the  minds  of  their  followers  from  the  new  form  of  go- 
vernment, fupplied  the  republican  party  with  a  pretext  for 
propofiiig  their  banifhment.* 

At  the  King's  depofition  this  decree  took  place,  and  fuch 
of  the  nonjuring  priefts  as  were  not  maiTacred  in  the  prifons, 

or  efcaped  the  fearch,  were  to  be  embarked  for  Guiana.  

The  wifer  and  better  part  of  thofe  whofe  compliances  enti- 
tled them  to  remain,  were,  1  believe,  far  from  confidering  this 
perfecution  of  their  opponents  as  a  triumph— to  thofe  who 
•iid,  it  vvas  of  fhort  duration.    The  Convention,  which  had 


*  The  King's  exertion  of  the  pov;er  veiled  in  him  by  the 
eonftitution,  by  putting  a  temporary  negative  on  this  decree, 
it  is  well  known,  was  one  of  the  pretexts  for  dethror^ng  him. 
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hitherto  attempted  to  difguife  its  hatred  of  the  profclTion  by 
ccnfure  and  abufe  of  a  part  of  its  members,  began  now  to  ri- 
dicule the  profellion  itfcif :  fome  reprefented  it  as  ufelefs,  o- 
thers  as  pernicious,  and  irreconcileabje  with  political  freedom; 
and  a  difcourfe*  was  printed,  under  the  fandion  pf  the  Aflern- 


*  Extrafts  from  the  Report  of  Anacharfis  Cloots,  naember  of 
th.e  Committee  of  Public  Ii^ftrudion,  printed  by  order  of 
the  National  Convention. 

**  Our  Sans-culottes  want  no  other  fermon  but  the  rights  of 
^'  man,  no  other  doflrine  but  the  conftitutional  precepts  and 
**  practice,  nor  any  other  church  than  where  the  fedion  or  the 
"  club  hold  their  meetings,  &c. 

**  The  propagation  of  the  rights  of  man  ought  to  be  prefent- 
"  ed  to  the  aftonilhed  world  pure  and  without  ftain.  It  is  not 
f*  by  offering  ftrange  gods  to  our  neighbors  that  we  lhall  ope- 
*'  rate  their  converfion.  We  can  never  raifc  them  from  their 
**  abjeflftaLe  byerefting  one  altar  in  oppofition  to  another. — 
**  A  trifling  hcrefy  is  infinitely  more  revolting  than  having  no 
**  religion  at  all.— Nature,  like  the  fun,  diffufes  her  light  with- 
**  out  the  affiftance  of  priefts  and  veftals. — While  we  werecon- 
^*  ftitutional  heretics,  we  maintained  an  army  of  an  hundred 

thoufand  priefts,  who  waged  war  equally  with  the  Pope  and 
*'  the  difciplcs  of  Calvin. — We  crulhed  the  old  priefthood  by 
**  means  of  the  new,  and  while  we  compelled  every  fefttocon- 

tribute  to  the  payment  of  a  pretended  national  religion,  we 

became  at  once  the  abhorrence  of  all  the  Catholics  and  Pro- 
*'  teftants  in  Europe. — The  repulfion  of  our  religious  belief 

counteracted  the  attraftion  of  our  political  principles. — But 
**  truth  is  at  length  triumphant,  and  the  ill-intentioned  fhall  no 
f  •  more  be  able  to  detach  our  neighbors  from  the  dominion  of 

the  rights  of  man,  under  pretext  of  a  religious  dominion 
"  which  no  longer  exifts. — The  purpofe  of  religion  is  no  how 
*'  fo  well  anfwered  as  by  prefenting  carte  blanche  io  the  abufed 
**  world.  Every  one  will  then  be  at  liberty  to  form  his  fpirit- 
*'  ual  regimin  to  his  own  tafte,  till,  in  the  end,  the  invincible 

afceadant  of  reafon  fhall  teach  him  that  the  Supreme  Being, 
**  the  Eternal  Being,  is  no  other  than  Nature  uncreated  andun- 
■*  creatahie ;  and  that  the  only  Providence  is  the  affociation of 
**  mankind  in  freedom  and  equality! — This  fovercign  provi- 
'*  dence  affords  comfort  to  the  afflided,  rewards  the  good,  and 

punilhes  the  wicked.  It  exercifes  no  unjuft  partialities,  like 
'*  the  providence  of  knaves  and  fools.  Man,  when  free,  wants 
J*  no  other  divinity  than  himfelf.    This  god  will  net  coil  us  a 
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bly,  to  prove,  that  the  ofily  feafible  republic  muft  be  fupportt 
ed  by  pure  atheifm.  Many  of  the  moft  eminent  eonformino; 
Prelates  and  Clergy  were  arrefted,  and  even  individuals,  who 
had  the  reputation  of  being  particularly  devout,  were  marked 
as  objects  of  perfecution.  A  new  calendar  was  devifed,  which 
excluded  the  ancient  feftivals,  and  limited  public  worfhip  to 
the  decade,  or  tenth  day,  and  all  obfervance  of  the  Sabbath 
was  interdicled.^  The  prifons  were  crouded  with  fufFerersin 
the  caufe  of  religion,  and  all  who  had  not  the  zeal  or  the  cou- 
rage of  martyrs,  abftained  from  manifefting  any  attachment 
to  the  Chriftian  faith. 

While  this  confternation  was  yet  recent,  the  Deputies  on 
mllfion  in  the  departments,  ihut  up  the  churches  entirely :—_ 


fingle  farthing,  mt  a  fingle  tear,  nor  a  drop  of  blood.  FrOm 

tke  fammit  of  our  mountain  he  hath  promulgated  his  laws, 
«'  traced  in  evident  charafters  on  the  tables  of  nature.  From 
*'  the  Eatl  to  the  Weil  they  will  be  underftood  without  the  aid. 
"  of  interpreters,  comments,  or  miracles.    Every  other  ritual 

will  be  torn  in  pieces  at  the  appearance  of  that  of  reafon. — ; 

Reafon  dethrones  both  the  Kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  Kings 
*'  of  heaven. — No  monarchy  above,  if  we  wifh  to  preferve  oui^ 

republic  below. 

"  Volumes  have  been  written  to  determine  whether  or  no  a 
**  republic  of  Athi^fts  could  exift.  1  maintain  that  every  other 

republic  is  a  chemira.  If  you  once  admit  the  exiftence  of  a 

heavenly  Soverei^^n,  you  introduce  the  wooden  horfe  within 
"  your  walls! — What  you  adore  by  day  will  be  your  deftruc- 
*'  tion  at  night. 

A  people  of  theifls  nece^fTi^rily  become  revelationiils,  tha^: 

is  to  fay,  fi:ives  of  priells,  who  are  but  religious  go-betweens, 

and  phyficians  of  damned  fouls. 

If  I  were  a  fcoundrel,  I  fiiould  make  a  point  of  exclaim- 
**  ing  againft  atheifm,  for  a  religious  mafk  is  very  convenient 
"  to  a  traitor. 

"  The  intolerance  of  truth  will  one  day  profcribc  the  very 
**  name  of  temple  '  faHiun*  the  etymology  of  fanaticifm. 
**  We  Iball  inllintiy  fee  the  monarchy  of  heaven  condemned 
in  its  turn  by  th2  revolutionary  tribjnai  of  vitfiorious  Reafon; 
*•  for  Truth,  exalted  on  the  throne  of  Nature,  is  fovereignly 
"  intolerant. 

The  republic  of  the  rights  of  man  is,  properly  fpeaking, 
*•*  neither  tbrjjica!  nor  atheijlical —  it  is  nihiliJiicaL^^ 
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the  refufe  of  low  clubs  were  paid  and  encouraged  to  break 
the  windows  and  deftroy  the  monuments;  and  thefe outrages, 
which,  it  was  previoufly  concerted,  fhould  at  fiift  ailume  th& 
appearance  of  popular  tumult,  were  foon  regulated  and  direct- 
ed by  the  mandataries  of  the  Convention  themfelves.  The 
churches  were  again  opened,  an  atheiftic  ritual,  and  licentious 
homilies,*  were  fubftituted  for  the  profcribed  fervice — and 
an  abfurd  and  ludicrous  imitation  of  the  Greek  mythology 

was  exhibited,  under  the  title  of  the  Religion  of  Rcafon.  . 

On  the  principal  church  of  every. town  was  infcribed,  The 
"  Temple  of  Reafon  and  a  tutelaiy  goddefs  v^as  inftalled 
with  a  ceremony  equally  pedantic,  rii^iGuIous,  and  profane,  f- 
Yet  the  philofophers  did  not  on  this  occanon  difdain  thofe 
advantitious  aids,  the  ufe  of  which  they  had  fo  much  declaim- 
ed againft  while  ^  ?y  were  the  auxiliaries  of  Chriftianity.:|: 
— Mufic,  proceflions,  and  decorations,  which  had  been  ba- 
niilied  from  the  ancient  worfhip,  were  introduced  in  the  new 
one,  and  the  philofophical  reformer,  even  in  the  very  attempt 
to  eftablifh  a  religion  purely  metaphyfical,  found  bimfelf  obli, 
ged  to  inculcate  it  by  a  grofs  and  material  idolatry.  §  Thus 


*  I  have  read  a  dlfcourfe  pronounced  in  a  church  at  Paris, 
on  the  decade,  fo  indecent  and  profane,  that  the  moil  humble 
audience  of  a  country  puppet-fnow  in  England  would  not  have 
tolerated  it. 

f  At  Havre,  the  goddefs  of  reafon  was  drawn  on  a  car  by 
four  cart-horfes,  and,  as  it  was  judged  neceilary,  to  prevent 
accidents,  that  the  horfes  fhould  be  conduced  by  thofe  they 
were  accuftomed  to,  the  carters  were  likewlfe  put  in  reqiiifi- 
tion,  and  furnifhed  with  cuirafTes  a  antique  from  the  theatre. 
The  men,  it  feems,  being  neither  martial  nor  learned,  were 
not  au  fait  at  this  equipment,  and  concluding  it  was  only  a 
waiftcoat  of  ceremony,  invefted  themfelves  with  the  front  be- 
hind, and  the  back  part  laced  before,  to  the  great  amufement 
of  the  few  who  were  fenfibie  of  the  miftake. 

X  Mr.  Gibbon  reproaches  the  Chriftians  with  their  adop- 
tion of  the  allurements  of  the  Greek  mythology. — The  Catho- 
lics have  been  more  hoilile'y  defpoiled  by  their  modern  perfe- 
cutors,  and  may  retort  that  the  religion  of  reafon  is  a  more 
grofs  appeal  to  the  fenfes  than  the  darkeft  ages  of  fuperftition 
would  have  ventured  on. 

^  The  French  do  not  yet  annex  any  other  idea  to  the  reli- 
gion of  reafon  than  that  of  the  female  who  performs  the  part 
of  the  goddefs. 
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by  fubmitting  his  ab{lra6l:ions  tothegenuis  of  the  j3ccple,ari^ 
the  impcrfecSbions  of  our  nature,  perhaps  the  beft  apology  was 
offered  for  the  errors  of  that  worfhip  which  had  been  profcri- 
bed,  perfecutedj  and  ridiculed. 

Previous  to  the  tenth  day^  on  which  a  celebration  of  thisr 
kind  was  to  take  place,  a  Deputy  arrived,  accompanied  by 
the  female  goddefs  :*  that  is,  (if  the  town  itfelf  did  not  pro- 
duce one  for  the  purpofe,)  a  Roman  drefs  of  white  fatin  was 
hired  from  the  theatre,  with  which  fhe  was  invelled — her 
head  was  covered  with  a  red  cap,  ornamented  with  oak  leaves 
— one  arm  was  reclined  on  a  plough,  the  other  grafped  a 
fpear,  and  her  feet  were  fupported  by  a  globe,  and  environed 
by  mutilated  emblems  of  feodality.f 

Thus  equipped,  the  divinity  and  her  appendages  were 
borne  on  the  fhoulders  of  Jacobins  "  efi  bonnet  rouge"  and 
efcorted  by  the  National  Guard,  Mayor,  Judges,  and  all  the 
conftituted  authorities,  who,  whether  diverted  or  indignant^ 

were  obliged  to  preferve  a  refpecSlful  gravity  of  exterior.  ? 

When  the  whole  cavalcade  arrived  at  the  place  appointed,  the 
goddefs  was  placed  on  an  altar  erefled  for  the  occafibn,  from 
whencd  fhe  harangued  the  people,  who,  in  return,  proffered 
their  adoration,  and  fung  the  Carmagnole^  and  other  republi- 
can hymns  of  the  fame  kind.  They  then  proceeded  in  the 
fame  order  to  the  principal  church,  in  the  choir  of  which  thi 
fame  ceremonies  were  renewed :  a  prieft  was  procured  to  ab- 
jure his  faith,  and  avow  the  whole  of  ChrilHanity  an  impos- 
ture j  J  and  the  feftival  concluded  with  the  burning  of  prayer- 


*  The  females  who  perfonated  the  new  divinity  were  ufual- 
ly  felcftcd  from  amongll  thofe  who  **  might  make  fcftaries  of 
**  whom  they  bid  but  follow/'  but  who  were  moreconfpicuous 
for  beauty  than  any  other  eeieftial  attribute. — The  itinerant 
goddefs  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  department  de  la  Somme 
was  the  miftrefs  of  one  Taillefer,  a  republican  General,  bro- 
ther to  the  Deputy  of  the  fame  name. — 1  know  not,  in  this  mi- 
litary government,  whether  the  Generars  fer vices  on  the  og- 
cafion  were  included  in  his  other  appointments.  At  Amiens, 
he  not  only  provided  the  deity,  bat  commanded  the  detach- 
ment that  fecured  her  a  fubmiffive  adoration. 

f  It  is  not  pofliblc  to  explain  this  coHume  as  appropriate. 
X  It  mufl:  be  obferved,  injuilice  to  the  French  Clergy,  that 
it  v*^as  feldom  poifible  to  procure  any  who  would  confent  to  this 
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books,  faints,  confeflionals,  and'every  thino;  appropriated  Jto 
the  ufi  of  public  worfliip.*  The  greater  part  of  the  attend- 
ants looked  on  in  filent  terror  and  aftonifhment ;  vvhilfl  o- 
thers,  intoxicated,  or  probably  paid  to  adl  this  fcandalous  farce, 
danced  round  the  fiames  with  an  appearance  of  frantic  and  fa- 
vage  mirth.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  reprefentati  ves  of  the 
people  often  prefided  as  the  high-priefts  of  thefe  rites ;  and 
their  ofBcial  difpatches  to  the  Convention,  in  which  thefe  ce- 
remonies were  minutely  defcribed,  were  always  heard  with 
burfts  of  applaufe,  and  fancSlioned  by  decrees  of  iiifertion  ii> 
the  hullctin.\ 

I  have  now  conducted  you  to  the  period  in  which  I  am 
contemplating  France  in  pofTeflion  of  all  the  advanta2;es 
which  a  total  dereliction  of  religious  eftablifhments  can  be- 
ftow — -It  that  confummation  to  which  the  labors  of  modern 
philofophers  have  fo  long  tended. 

Ye  Shaftefburys,  Bolingbrokes,  Voltaires,  and  muft  I  add 

a  M 


infamy.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  part  was  exhibited  by  a  man  Kired 
and  drefl*ed  for  the  parpofe. — The  end  of  degrading  the  pro- 
feffion  iu  the  eyes  of  the  people  was  equally  anfwered. 

*  In  many  places  valu.ible  paintings  and  ftatucs  were  burnt 
»r  dibfigured.  The  communion  cups,  and  other  church  plate, 
were,  after  being  exorcifed  in  Jacobin  revels,  fent  to  the  Con- 
vention, and  the  gold  and  filver,  (as  the  author  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  invidioufly  exprcfles  himfelf,^ 
the  pearls  and  jewels,  were  wickedly  converted  to  the  fervics 
of  mankind;  as  if  any  thing,  whofe  value  is  merely  fiditious, 
could  render  more  fsrvice  to  mankind  than  when  dedicated  to 
an  ufe  which  is  equally  the  folace  of  the  rich  and  the  poor — » 
which  gratifies  the  eye  without  exciting  cupidity,  foothes  the 
bed  of  licknefs,  and  heals  the  wounds  of  confcience.  Yet  I  am 
no  advocate  for  the  profufe  decorations  of  Catholic  churches; 
and  if  1  fcem  to  plead  m  their  behalf,  it  is  that  I  recolleift  no 
inftance  where  the  depredators  of  them  have  appropriated  the 
fpoil  to  more  laudable  purpofes. 

f  A  kind  of  official  newfpaper  diftrlbuted  periodically  at 
the  expenle  of  Government  in  large  towns,  and  pafted  up  in 
public  places — it  contained  fuch  news  as  the  Convention  chofa 
to  impu-t,  which  was  given  with  the  exafl  meafure  of  truth  or 
falfehood,  that  fuited  th^  purpofe  of  the  day. 
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the  name  of  Gibbon,*  behokf  yourfclves  infcribed  on  the  re- 
gifters  of  fame  with  a  Laplanche,  a  Chenier,  an  Andre  Du- 
mont,  or  a  Fcuche  !  -j — Do  not  biufli  at  the  aflbciation  ;  your 
views  have  been  the  fame :  and  the  fubtle  underminer  of 
man's  bell:  comfort  in  the  principles  of  his  religion,  is  even 
more  criminal  than  him  who  prohibits  the  external  exercife 
uf  it.  Ridicule  of  the  facred  writings  is  more  dangerous  than 
burning  them,  and  a  fneer  at  the  miracles  of  the  gofpel  more 
mifchievous  than  disfiguring  the  ftatues  of  the  evangelifts  ; 
and  it  m.uft  be  confelfed  that  thefe  Anti-chriftian  Iconoclafts 
themfelves. might  probably  have b.een content  to  "believe  and 
"  fay  their  prayer?,"  had  not  the  intolerance  of  philofophy 
made  them  atheiils  and  perfccutors. — The  coarfe  legend  of 
"  death  is  the  lleep  of  eternity,"J  is  only  a  compendium  of 
the  fine-drawn  theories  of  the  more  elaborate  materialift,  and 
the  depofitories  of  the  dead  Will  not  corrupt  more  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  this  defolating  ftandard,  than  the  libraries  of  the 
living  by  the  volumes  which  hold  out  the  fame  oblivion  to 
vice,  and  difcouragenient  to  virtue.  The  great  experiment 
of  governing  a  civilized  people  without  religion  will  now  be 
made;  and  ihould  the  morals,  the  manners,  or  happinefs  of 
the  French  be  improved  by  it,  the  fe61:aries  of  modern  philo- 
fophy may  triumph.  Should  it  happen  other  wife,  the  Chris- 
tian will  have  an  additional  motive  for  cherifhing  his  faith  : 
but  even  the  affiiciions  of  hum.anity  will  not,  I  fear,  produce 


*  The  elegant  fatiriil  of  Chrifllanity  will  fmile  at  the  pre- 
famption  of  fo  humble  a  cenfurer. — It  is  certain,  the  mifappli- 
cation  only  of  fach  fpleaded  talents  could  embolden  me  to 
mention  the  name  of  the  poifiJlTor  v/ith  diminiihed  refpccl. 

f  Thefs  are  names  too  contemptible  for  notice,  but  for  the 
mifchief  to  which  they  were  inHt  umenial — they  were  among 
the  firftand  mod  remarkable  perfecutors  of  religion. 

J  Pofts,  bearing  the  infcription  la  mort  efi  un  fommeil  efer- 
**  »t-/,"  were  ereded  in  many  public  burying-grounds. — No  o- . 
ther  ceremony  is  obferved  with  the  dead  than  enclofing  the  bo- 
dy in  feme  rough  boards,  and  fending  it  off  by  a  coupie  of 
porters,  (in  their  ufuai  garb,)  attended  by  a  municipal  otHcer. 
-—The  latter  infcribes  on  a  regifter  the  name  of  the  deceafed, 
w  ho  is  thrown  into  a  grave  generally  prepared  for  half  a  fcore, 
and  the  whole  bufiriefs  is  finifhed. 
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Cither  regret  or  convi<S^:ion  in  his  adverfary;  for  the  prejudi- 
ces of  philofophers  and  fyjlemijis  are  incorrigible.* 


Providence,  Jax.  29. 

WE  are  now  quite  domefticated  here,  though  in  a  very 
miferable  way,  without  fire,  and  with  our  matrafTcj 
on  the  boards ;  but  we  neverthciefs  adopt  the  fpirit  of  the 
country,  and  a  total  abfence  of  comfort  does  not  prevent  us 
from  amufmg  ourfelves.  My  friend  knits,  and  draws  land-* 
fcapes  on  the  backs  of  cards ;  and  I  have  eftabiifhed  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  an  old  bookfi^llcr,  who  fends  me  treatifes  of 
chemiftry  and  fortifications,  inllcad  of  poetry  and  memoirs. 
I  endeavored  at  firfi:  to  borrow  books  of  our  companions,  but 
this  refource  was  foon  exhaufted,  and  the  whole  prifon  fappli- 
ed  little  more  than  a  novel  of  Florian's,  Le  Voyage  du  jcuner 
Anarcharfis^  and  fome  of  the  philofophical  romances  of  Vol- 
taire. They  fay  it  ennuyes  them  to  read :  and  1  obferve,  that 
thofe  who  read  at  all,  take  their  hooks  into  the  garden,  and 
prefer  the  mod  crowded  walks.  Thefe  ftudious  perfc)ns,  who 
feem  to  furpafs  Crambe  himfelf  in  the  faculty  of  abftra6tion> 
fmile  and  bow  at  every  comma,  v/ithout  any  appearance  of 
derangement  from  fuch  freqirent  interruptions. 

Time  palles  forrowly,  rather  than  ilowly ;  and  m)»  thoughts, 
without  being  amuLd,  are  employed.  The  novelty  of  our 
lituation,  the  paft,  the  future,  all  offer  fo  many  fubjedis  of  re- 
flection, that  my  mind  has  more  occafion  for  repofe  than  a- 
mufement.  My  only  external  refource  is  converfing  with 
our  fcllow-prifoners,  ajid  learning  the  caufes  of  their  deten- 
tion.   Theie  reUtions  furaiLh  me  v/ith  a  loi  t  of    abflraft  of 


f  **  Ce  ne  font  point  les  philofophes  qui  connoifTent  \t  mi- 
*'  eux  Ics  hommes.    lis  ne  les  voicnt  qu'a  travers  las  prejuges 

de  la  philo/ophie,  et  je  ne  fache  aucun  etat  ou  Ton  en  ait 
"  tant." 

J.  J.  r-ouss£AU^ 
•*  It  is  not  among  philofophers  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
•*  moft  perfect  knowledge  of  human  nature. — They  view  it 
"  only  through  the  prejudices  of  pliilcfophy,  and  I  knpvv  of  jwv 
profeJion  where  prejudices  are  iuore  abundeint." 
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«  the  times,"  and  mark  the  chara6ler  of  the  government  bet^ 
ter  than  circumftances  of  more  apparent  confequence ;  for 
v/hat  are  battles,  fieges,  and  political  machinations,  but  as  they 
liltimateiy  afFe£t  the  happinefs  of  fociety  ?  And  vi^hen  1  learn 
that  the  lives,  the  liberty,  and  property,  of  no  clafs  are  fecure 
from  violation,  it  is  not  neceflkry  one  fnould  be  at  Paris  to 
form  an  opinion  of  this  period  of  the  revolution,  and  of  thofc 
who  condudl  it. 

The  perfecutlon  vi^hieh  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  directed, 
againft  the  NableJJe^  has  now  a  little  fubfided,  and  fecms  turn- 
ed againft  religion  and  commerce.  People  are  daily  arrcfted 
for  afTifting  at  private  maiTes,  concealing  images,  or  even  foi: 
being  poflefibrs  of  reHgious  books.  Merchants  are  fent  here 
as  monopolizers,  and  retailers,  under  various  pretexts,  in  or- 
der to  give  the  committees  an  opportunity  of  pillaging  their 
(hops.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  people  of  the  town  who 
are  our  guards  one  day,  become  our  fellow-prifoner  the  next; 
and  a  few  weeks  fmce,  the  fon  of  an  old  gentleman,  who  has 
been  fome  time  here,  after  being  on  guard  the  whole  day,  in- 
llead  of  being  relieved  at  the  ufual  hour,  was  joined  by  his 
wife  and  children  under  the  efcort  of  a  couple  of  dragoons, 
who  delivered  the  whole  family  into  the  cuftody  of  our  keep- 
er ;  and  this  appears  to  have  happened  without  any  other  mo- 
tive than  his  having  prefented  a  petition  toDumont  in  behalf 
of  his  father. 

An  old  mail  was  lately  taken  from  his  houfe  in  the  night, 

and  brought  here,  becaufe  he  was  faid  to  have  worn  the  crofs 
of  St.  Louis.  The  fa61:  is,  however,  that  he  never  did  wear 
this  obnoxious  diftindion  ;  and  though  his  daughter  has  pro- 
ved this  incontrovertibly  to  Dumont,  ftie  cannot  obtain 'his 
liberty:  and  the  poor  young  woman,  after  making  two  or 
three  fruitlefs  journeys  to  Paris,  is  obliged  to  content  herfelf 
with  feeing  her  father  occafionally  at  the  gate. 

The  refedlory  of  the  convent  is  inhabited  by  hofpit  il  nuns. 
Many  o.f  the  hofpitals  in  France  had  a  fort  of  religious  order 
annexed  to  them,  whofe  bufmefs  it  was  to  attend  the  fick ; 
and  habit,  perhaps  too  the  alTociation  of  the  offices  of  huma- 
nity with  the  duties  of  religion^  had  made  them  fo  ufeful  in 
their  profeflion,  that  they  were  fuftered  to  remain,  even  after 
the  abolition  of  the  regular  monafteries.  But  the  devaftatin^ 
torrent  of  the  revolution  at  length  reached  them  :  they  were 
accufed  of  beflowing  a  more  tender  folicitude  on  their  ariftg- 
^atic  patients  than  on  the  wounded  volunteers  and  republii 
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cans  J  and,  upon  thsfe  curious  charg;^'?,  they  have  been  heap- 
ed into  carts,  without  a  fmgle  necejTary,  almoft  without  co- 
vering, font  from  one  department  to  another,  and  diftributed 
in  different  prifons,  where  they  are  pcrifhing  with  cold,  fick- 
nefb,  and  want !  Sonic  people  are  here  only  becaufe  they  hap- 
pened to  be  accident'illy  at  a  houfc  when  the  owner  was  ar- 
refted;*  and  we  liave  one  family  who  were  taken  at  dinner, 
■witi)  their  guefts,  and  the  plate  they  were  ufing  ! 

A  grand-daugliter  of  the  celebrated  De  Witt,  who  refided 
thirty  leagues  from  hcxicc,  was  arreted  in  the  night,  put  in  an 
open  cart,  without  any  regard  to  her  age,  her  fox,  or  her  in- 
firmities, though  the  rain  foU  in  torrents  j  and,  after  fleeping 
on  ftraw  in  diiferent  prifons  on  the  road,  war.  depofitcd  here. 
— As  a  Fleming,  the  law  places  her  in  the  fame  predicament 
with  a  very  pretty  young  woman  who  has  lived  fome  months 
at  Amiens  ;  but  Dumont,  who  is  at  once  the  maker,  the  in- 
terpreter, and  executor,  of  the  laws,  has  exempted  the  latter 
from  the  general  profcription,  and  appears  daily  with  her  in 
public  ;  wheitas  poor  Madame  De  Witt  is  excluded  from 
fuch  indulgence,  being  above  feventy  years  old — and  is  ac- 
cufed,  moreover,  of  having  been  moft  exemplarily  charitable, 
and,  what  is  ftill  worfe,  very  religious. — I  have  given  thefc 
inftanccs  not  as  any  way  remarkable,  and  only  that  you  may 
form  fome  idea  of  the  pretexts  which  have  ferved  to  cover 
France  vy^ith  prifons,  and  to  conduct  fo  many  of  its  inhabitants 
to  the  IbafFold. 

It  is  impollible  to  ref!e£l  on  a  country  in  fuch  a  fituation, 
without  abhorring  the  authors  of  it,  and  dreading  the  propa- 
gation of  their  dodlrines.  I  hope  they  neither  have  imitators 
nor  admirers  in  England;  yet  the  Convention  in  their  de- 
bates, the  Jacobins,  and  all  the  French  newfpapers,  feem 
fo  fanguine  in  their  expe6lations,  and  fo  pofitive  in  their 
aflertions  of  an  Englifh  revolution,  that  I,  occafionally,  and 
in  fpite  of  myfelf,  feel  a  vague  but  ferious  folicitude,  which 
1  fhould  not  have  fuppofed  the  apprehenfion  of  any  poli- 
tical evil  could  infpire.  1  know  the  good  fenfe  and  in- 
formation of  my  countrymen  offer  a  powerful  refource  a- 
gainft  the  love  of  change  and  metaphyseal  fubtilties ;  but,  it 
IS  certain,  tlie  French  government  have  much  depended  on 


*  It  was  not  unconimoa  for  a  mandate  of  arreft  to  dire£l 
Oie  taking     Citizen  Suwh-a-one,  and  all  perfons  found  in  his 

JiQUfc." 
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the  fy'mt  of  party,  and  the  zeal  of  their  propagandijtes.'  -.g 
They  talk  of  a  Britllh  convention,  of  a  conventional  army^ 
and,  in  fhort,  all  France  feem  prepared  to  fee  their  neighbors 
involved  in  the  fitme  difaftrous  fyftem  with  themfelves.  The 
pcople  are  not  a  little  fupported  in  tliis  error  by  the  extradts 
that  are  given  them  from  your  orators  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, which  teem  with  nothing  but  complaints  againft  the 
onpreiHoii  of  their  own  country,  and  enthufiaftic  admiration 
of  Frci'Ch  liberty.  We  read  and  wonder — collate  the  Bill 
of  Ilights  with  the  Code  Revelutionnaire^  and  again  fear  what 
v/e  cannot  give  credit  to. 

Since  thj  reports  1  allude  to  have  gained  ground,  I  have- 
been  forcibly  ftricken  by  a  dift^rence  in  the  character  of  the 
two  nations.  At  the  profpe(St  of  a  revolution,  all  the  French 
v/ho  could  conveniently  leave  the  country,  fled ;  and  thofe 
that  remained  (except  adventurers  and  the  banditti  that  were- 
their  accomplices)  ftudioully  avoided  taking  any  part.  But 
fo  little  are  our  countrymen  afFedted  with  this  felfifti  apathy^ 
that  I  am  told  there  is  fcarcely  one  here,  who,  :^midft  all  his 
prefent  fufferirjgs,  does  not  feem  to  regret  his  abfence  from 
England,  more  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  cppofe  this 
threatened  attack  on  our  conftitution,  than  for  any  perfbnal 
motive.  The  example  before  them  muft,  doubtlefs,  tend  to 
increafe  tliis  fentiment  of  genuine  patriotifm  j  for  whoever 
came  to  France  with  but  a  futgle  grain  of  it  in  his  compoH- 
tioii,  muft  return  with  more  than  enough  to  conftitute  an' 
liundrcd  patriots,  v/hofe  hatred  of  defpotifrn  is  only  a  princi- 
ple, and  who  hivc  never  felt  its  effccls. 

Adieu. 


February  2,  1794. 

THE  factions  which  have  chofen  to  give  France  the  ap- 
pellation of  a  republic,  feem  to  have  judged,  and  with 
fo, nc  reaf  that  though  it  might  anfwer  their  purpofe  to  a- 
-mufe  the  pc-ople  with  fpecious  theories  of  freedom,  their  ha- 
bits and  ideas  were  far  from  requiring  tliat  thefe  fme  fchemes  , 
fhould  be  carried  into  practice.  I  know  of  no  example  equal 
to  the  fubmifUon  of  the  French  at  this  moment;  and  if  "  de- 
^  parted  fpirils  were  permitted  to  review  the  woiid,"  the- 
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(hides  of  Richelieu  or  Louv  jis  might  hover  with  envy  round 
the  Committee  of  public  Welfare,  and  regret  the  undarinc; 
moderation  of  their  own  politics. 

How  fliall  I  explain  to  an  Englifhman  tlic  do'£^:nnc  of  un- 
iverfal  requifitionf  I  rejoice  that  you  can  imagine  nothing 
like  it. — After  eftablilhing,  as  a  general  principle,  that  the 
whole  country  is  at  the  difpofal  of  government,  fucceedin^ 
decrees  have  made  fpeciiic  claims  on  almoft  every  body,  and 
every  thing.  The  tailors,  flioemakers,*  bakers,  fmiths,  fad- 
lers,  and  many  other  trades,  are  all  in  requifition;  carts,  hors- 
es, and  carriages  of  every  Icind,  are  in  requifition' — the  i^rables 
and  cellars  are  put  in  requifition  for  the  extradion  of  Ult- 
petre,  and  the  houi'es  to  lod^e  foldicrs,  or  to  be  converted  in- 
to prifons. — Sometimes  fliopkeepcrs  are  forbidden  to  fell  their 
cloih,  nails,  wine,  bread,  meat,  he.  There  are  inftanccs  where 
whole  towns  have  been  kept  without  the  neceffaries  of  life 
for  feveral  days  together,  in  confcquen?s  of  thefe  interdic- 
tions; and  I  have  known  it  proclaimed,  by  beat  of  drum, 
thit  whoever  polTeffed  two  uniforms,  two  hats,  or  two  pair 
of /hoes,  IhouM  relinquifli  one  for  the  ufe  of  the  army!  Yet 
with  all  thefe  efforts  of  dcfpotifm,  the  republican  troops  are, 
in  many  refpefts,  ill  fupplied,  the  produce  being  too  ofie.i 
converted  to  the  ufe  of  the  agents  of  government,  who  are  all 
Jacobins,  and  whofe  peculations  are  fuftered  with  impunity, 
becaufe  they  are  too  necellary,  or,  perhaps,  too  formidable  for 
punifhment. 

Thefe  proceedings,  which  are  not  the  lefs  mifchievous  for 
being  abfurd,  mult  end  in  a  total  deftruction  of  commerce: 
the  merchant  will  not  import  what  he  may  be  obliged  to  fell 
exclufively  to  government  at  an  arbitrary  and  inadequate  va- 
luation.— Thofe  who  are  not  imprifoned,  and  have  it  in  their 
power,  are,  for  the  moft  part,  retired  from  bufinefs,  or,  at  leaft, 
avoid  all  foreign  fpeculations ;  fo  that  France  may,  in  a  few 
months,  depend  only  on  her  ijUernal  rcfources.    The  fame 


•  In  order  to  prevent  frauds,  the  nioe-mr.l:frs  were  obliged 
to  make  only  fquare-toed  Ihoes,  and  every  perfon  not  in  "the 
army  was  forbidden  to  wear  thein  of  this  form.  Indeed,  peo- 
ple of  any  pretenfions  to  patriotifm  (that  is  to  fay,  who  were 
much  afraid)  did  not  venture  to  wear  any  thing  but  wooden 
ihocs;  as  it  had  been  declared  anti-civiqitej  if  not  fufpicious, 
to  walk  in  Icailier. 
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meafures  which  ruin  one  clafs,  fervc  as  a  pretext  to  opprcfs 
and  levy  contributions  on  the  reft. — In  order  to  make  this 
right  of  feizure  ftili  more  produ6live,  ahnoft  every  village 
has  its  fpies,  and  the  domicihary  vifits  are  become  fo  frequent, 
that  a  man  is  lefs  fecure  in  his  own  houfe,  than  in  a  delert  a- 
midft  Arabs.  On  thefe  occafi'ons,  a  band  of  Jacobins,  with  a 
municipal  officer  at  their  head,  enter  fans  ceremonie^  over- 
run your  apartments,  and  if  they  find  a  few  pounds  of  fugar, 
foap,  or  any  other  article  which  they  choofe  to  judge  more 
than  fufiicient  for  immediate  confumption,  they  take  pofles- 
fion  of  the  whole  as  a  monopoly,  which  they  claim  for  the 
ufe  of  the  republic,  and  the  terrified  ov/ncr,  far  from  expos- 
tulating, thinks  himfelf  happy  if  he  efcapes  fo  well.  But  this 
is  mere  vulgar  tyranny:  a  lefs  powerful  defpotifm  might  in- 
vade the  fecurity  of  focial  life,  and  banifh  its  comforts.  We 
are  prone  to  fulfer,  and  it  requires  often  little  more  than  the 
will  to  do  evil  to  give  a  command  over  the  happinefs  of  o- 
thers.  The  Convention  are  more  original,  and,  not  fatisfied 
with  having  reduced  the  people  to  the  moft  abje6t  fiavery, 
they  exail  a  femblance  of  content,  and  di6late  at  ftated  peri- 
ods the  chaftifement  which  avi^aits  thofe  who  rcfufe  to  fmile. 

The  fplendid  ceremonies  at  Paris,  which  pafs  for  popular 
rejoicings  merit  that  appellation  lefs  than  an  auta  da  fe. — E- 
very  niQvement  is  previoufly  regulated  by  a  Commiflioner 
appointed  for  the  purpofe,*  (to  whom  en  pajfant  thefe  fetes 
are  very  lucrative  jobs,)  a  plan  of  the  v/hole  is  diftributed,  in 
which  is  prefcribed,  with  great  exacinefs,  that  at  fuch  and  fuch 
parts  the  people  are  to  melt  into  tears,"  at  others  they  are 
to  be  feized  with  a  holy  enthufiafm,  and  at  the  conclufion  of 
the  whole  they  are  to  rend  the  air  with  the  cry  of  "  Five  la 
"  Convention  — Thefe  celebrations  are  always  attended  by 
a  military  force,  fufficient  to  enfurc  their  obfervance,  befides 
a  plentiful  mixture  of  fpies  to  notice  refractory  countenances 
or  faint  acclamations. 

The  departments  which  cannot  imitate  the  magnificence 
of  Paris,  arc  obliged,  neverthelefs,  to,  manife^  their  fatisiac- 


*  David,  the  celebrated  painter.  The  fete  for  the  tenth  of 
Auguft  coH  fifty  thoufand  pounds. — The'  fertility  of  chic  Re- 
preicutative's  imagination  mail  have  been  very  profitable — 
icarce  any  event  could  happen  for  widcii  he  had  rot  the  plan 
of  a  celstraiioa  in  readinefs. 
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Hon.  At  every  occafioil  oh  which  a  rejoicing  is  ordere.^,  the 
feme  kind  of  dilcipline  is  preferved;  and  the  ariftocrats,  whofe 
fears  in  general  o^^ercome  their  principles,  are  often  not  the 
ieaft  zealous  attendants.  \ 

At  the  retaking  of  Foul  on,  when  abandoned  by  our  coun- 
try men,  the  National  Guards  were  every  where  aflembled  to 
participate  in  the  feftivity,  under  a  menace  of  three  days  im- 
prifonment.  Thofe  perlbns  who  did  not  illuminate  their  hous- 
es were  to  be  confidered  as  fulpicious,  and  treated  as  fuch: 
yet,  even  with  all  thefe  precautions,  I  am  informed  the  bu- 
iincfs  was  univerfally  cold,  and  the  balls  thinly  attended,  ex- 
cept by  ariftocrats  and  relations  of  emigrants,  who,  in  fome 
places,  with  a  bafenefs  not  excufed  even  by  their  terrors,  ex- 
hibited themfelves  as  a  public  fpevftacle,  and  fang  the  defeats 
©f  that  country  which  was  armed  in  their  defence. 

I  muft  here  remark  to  you  a  circumftance  which  does  ftill 
lefs  honor  to  the  French  character,  and  which  you  will  be  un- 
willing to  believe.  In  feveral  towns  the  officers  and  others^ 
under  whofe  care  the  Englifli  were  placed  during  their  con- 
finement, were  dcUrous  fometimeSj  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
hardiliip  of  their  fituation  as  foreigners,  to  grant  them  little 
indulgences,  and  even  more  liberty  than  to  the  French  prifo- 
ners;  and  in  this  they  were  juftified  on  feveral  confiderations^ 
as  well  as  that  of  humanity. — -They  knew  an  Engliihmaii 
Could  not  efcape,  whatever  facility  might  be  given  him,  with- 
out being  immediately  retaken;  and  that  if  his  imprifonment 
were  made  fevere,  he  had  fewer  external  refources  and  alle- 
viations than  tlie  natives  of  the^ountry:  but  thcfc  favorable 
difpofitlons  Were  of  no  avail— for  whenever  any  of  our  coun- 
trymen obtained  an  accommodation^  the  jealoufy  of  the  French 
took  umbrage,  and  they  were  obliged  to  rclinquiili  it,  or  ha- 
zard the  drawing  embarrallment  on  the  individual  who  had 
ferved  them. 

You  are  to  notice,  that  the  people  in  geriefal,  far  from  be-^ 
ing  averfe  to  feeing  the  Englifli  treated  with  a  comparative 
indulgeiice,  were  even  pleafed  at  it;  and  the  invidious  com- 
parifons  and  complaints  which  prevented  it,  proceeded  from 
the  gentry,  from  the  families  of  thofe  who  had  found  refuge 
in  England,  and  who  were  involved  in  the  common  perfecu- 
tion. — 1  have,  more  than  once,  been  reproached  by  a  female 
ariftocrat  with  the  ill  fuccefsof  the  Englifli  army;  and  manyj 
witli  whom  I  formerly  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy,  would  re- 
fufe  me  now  the  moft  trifling  fervice. — I  have  heard  of  a  la- 
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dy,  whole  hufband  and  brother  are  both  in  London,  who  a« 
mutes  herfelf  in  teaching  a  bird  to  repeat  abule  of  the  En- 
glifh. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  the  day  a  man  becomes  a  flave,  he 
Jofrs  half  his  virtue;  and  if  this  be  true  astoperfonal  flavery, 
judging  from  the  examples  before  me,  I  conclude  it  equally 
ib  of  political  bondage. — The  extreme  defpotifm  of  the  go- 
vernment i'ctms  to  h:ive  confounded  every  principal  of  right 
and  wrong,  every  diftindlion  of  honor  and  dilhonor;  and  the 
individual,  of  whatever  clafs,  alive  only  to  the  fenfe  of  perfo- 
nal  danger,  embraces  v/ithout  reludtance  meannefs  or  dis- 
grace, if  it  enfure  his  fafety. — A  tailor  or  ftioe maker,  whofe 
reputation,  perhaps,  is  too  bad  to  gain  him  a  livelihood  by  any 
trade  but  that  of  a  patriot,  fiiall  be  befieged  by  the  flatteries 
of  people  of  rank,  and  have  levees  as  numerous  as  Choifeul 
or  Caionne  in  their  meridian  of  power. 

When  a  Deputy  of  the  Convention  is  fent  to  a  town  on 
miffion,  fadnefs  takes  poffciiion  of  every  heart,  and  gaiety  of 
every  countenance.  He  is  befet  with  adulatory  petitions,  and 
propitiating  gifts ;  the  NohleJJ'e  who  have  efcaped  confinement 
forma  fort  of  court  about  his  perfon;  and  thrice  happy  is 
tiie- owner  of  that  habitation  at  v/hich  he  condefcends  to  re- 
fide.* — A  Reprefentativc  of  gallantry  has  no  reafon  to  envy 
either  the  authority  of  the  Grand  Signior,  or  the  licence  of 
his  feraglio — he  is  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  every  woman  that 
pleafes  him;  and,  it  is  fuppofed,  that  many  a  fair  captive  has 
owed  her  liberty  to  her  charms,  and  that  the  philofophy  of  a 
French  hufband  has  fometinies  opened  the  doors  of  his  prifon, 

Dumont,  who  is  married,  and  hasbefides  the  countenance 
of  a  white  Negro,,  never  vilits  us  without  occafioning  a  gc- 


*  When  a  Deputy  arrives,  the  gentry  of  the  town  contend 
with  jealous  rivalfhip  for  the  honor  of  lodging  him;  and  the 
mofl  eloquent  eulogift  of  republican  fimplicity  in  the  Conven- 
tion does  not  fail  to  prefer  a  large  honfe  and  a  good  table,  even 
though  the  unhallowed  property  of  an  ariftocrat. — It  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  thefc  Miffionaries  travel  in  a  very  patriarchal 
llyle,  accompanied  by  their  wives,  children,  and  a  numerous 
train  of  followers,  who  are  not  delicate  in  availing  themfelve* 
of  this  hofpitality,  and  are  fometimes  accufed  of  carrying  ofF 
the  linen,  or  any  thing  elfe  portable — even  the  moil:  decent  be- 
have, on  thefe  occaiions,  as  though  they  were  at  an  inn. 
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neral  commotion  among  all  the  females,  efpecially  thofe  who 
are  young  and  pretty.  As  foon  as  it  is  known  that  he  is  ex- 
pected, the  toilettes  are  all  in  adlivity,  a  renovation  of  roufje 
and  an  adjuftrnent  of  curls  take  place,  and,  though  performed 
with  more  hafte,  not  with  lefs  folicitude,  than  the  prepara- 
tory fplendor  of  a  firit  introduction. — When  the  great  man 
arrives,  he  finds  the  court  by  which  he  enters  crowded  by 
thefe  formidable  prifoners,  and,  each  with  a  petition  in  her 
hand,  endeavors,  with  the  infidious  coquetry  of  plaintive 
fmiies  and  judicious  tears,  that  brighten  the  eye  without  de- 
ranging the  features,  to  attract  his  notice  and  conciliate  his 
favor.  Happy  thofe  who  obtain  a  proinife,  a  look  of  compla- 
cence, or  even  of  curiofity ! — But  the  attention  of  this  apos- 
tle of  republicanifm  is  not  often  bcftowcd,  except  on  high 
rank,  or  beauty;  and  a  woman  who  is  old,  or  ill-dreiTed,  that 
ventures  to  approach  him,  is  ufually  repulfcd  with  vulgar  bru- 
tality— while  the  very  fight  of  a  male  fuppliant  renders  him 
furious,  The  hrlt  half  hour  he  walks  about,  furrounded  by 
his  fair  cortege^  and  is  tolerably  civil;  but  at  length,  fatigued, 
I  fuppofe,  by  continual  importunity,  he  lofes  his  temper,  de- 
parts, and  throws  all  the  petitions  he  has  received,  unopened, 
into  the  fire. 

Adieu — the  fubjeCt  is  too  humiliating  to  dwell  on.  I  feel 
for  myfelf,  I  feel  for  human  nature,  when  I  fee  the  faftidious- 
nefs  of  wealth,  tiie  more  liberal  pride  of  birth,  and  the  yet 
more  allowable  pretenfions  of  beauty,  degraded  into  the  mofl 
abje£l  fubmilfion  to  fuch  a  being  as  Dumont.  Are  our  prin- 
ciples every  where  the  mere  children  of  circumibncc,  or  is  it 
in  this  country  only  that  nothing  is  ftable?  For  my  own  part 
I  love  inflexibility  of  character;  and  pride,  even  when  ill- 
founded,  feems  more  refpedable  while  it  fuftains  itfelf,  tliaii 
conceflions  which,  refufed  to  the  fuggelticns  of  rcXon,  arc 
yielded  to  the  dictates  of  fear. 

Yours. 


February  12,  179.J.. 

I WAS  too  much  occupied  by  my  perfonal  dlitrefles  to 
make  any  remarks  on  the  revolutionary  government  at 
the  time  of  its  adoption.    The  text  of  this  political  phoKuo- 
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monon  muft  be  well  known  in  England— I  lhall,  therefore^ 
confine  myfelf  to  giving  you  a  general  idea  of  its  fpirit  and 

tendency.—  It  is,  compared  to  regular  government,  "what 

force  IS  to  mechanifm,  or  the  ufuai  and  peaceful  operations  of 
nature  to  the  ravages  of  a  ftorm — it  fubflitutes  violence  foi? 
conciliation,  and  fweeps  with  precipitate  fury  all  that  oppo^ 
les  its  devaftating  progrefs.  It  refers  every  thing  to  a  fmgle 
principle,  which  is,  initfelf,  not  fufceptible  of  definition,  and, 
like  all  undefined  power,  is  continually  vibrating  between 
defpotifm  and  anarchy.  It  is  the  execrable  fhape  of  Milton's; 
Death,  "  which  fhape  hath  none,"  and  which  can  be  defer i- 
bed  only  by  its  effects.  P^or  inftance,  the  revolutionary  tri  ^ 
bunal  condemns  without  evidence,  the  revolutionary  commit- 
tees imprifon  v/ithout  a  charge,  and  whatever  aiiiiraes  the 
title  of  revolutionary  is  exonerated  from  all  fubjeclion  to  hu- 
inanity,  decency,  reafon,  or  juftice.  Prowriiiig  the  infurgents, 
their  wives  and  children,  by  boat^loads,  is  called  in  the  dis-r 
patch  to  the  Convention,  a  revolutionary  meafure.*  At  Lyons, 
it  is  revolutionary  to  chain  three  hundred  victims  together 
before  the  mouths  of  loaded  cannon j  and  malTacre  thofe  who 


*  The  detail  of  the  horrors  committed  in  La  Vendee  and  at 
Nantes  were  not  at  this  time  fully  known.  Carrier  had,  how- 
ever, acknowledged,  in  a  report  read  to  the  Convention,  that 
a  boat- load  of  refraftory  priefts  had  been  drowned,  and  chil- 
dren cf  t^el've years  old  condemned  by  a  military  commiffion  \ 
One  Fabre  Marat,  a  republican  General,  wrote,  about  the  fame 
period,  I  think  from  Angers,  that  the  Guillotine  was  too  flow, 
and  powder  fcarce,  fo  that  it  was  concluded  more  expedient  to 
drown  the  rebels,  v/hich  he  calls  a  patriotic  baptifm  I — The  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  a  letter  addrelTed  tp  the  Mayor  of  Paris  by 
iJL  CommilTary  of  the  Government: 

"  ypu  will  give  us  pleafure  by  tranfmltting  the  details  o/" 
your  fete  at  l*aris  lall  decade,  with  the  hymns  that  were  fung. 
Here  we  all  cried  *  Vi^ve  la  Republique  !^  as  we  ever  do, 
when  our  holy  mother  Guillotine  is  at  work.  Within  thefe 
*^  three  days  ine  has  fhaved  eleven  priefts,  one  ci-de^vant  noble, 
a  nun,  a  general,  and  a  luperb  Englifhman,  fix  feet  high,  and 
as  he  was  too  tall  by  a  head,  we  have  put  that  into  the  fack! 
At  the  fame  time  eight  hundred  rebels  were  fhot  at  the  Pont 
*'  du  C/,  and  their  carcafes  thrown  into  the  Loire !- — I  under- 
5'  ftand  the  army  is  on  the  track  of  the  runaways.    All  we  o- 
*>*  vertake  we  fnoot  on  tlie  fpot,  and  in  fuch  numbers  that  the 
W  ways  are  heaped  Vf'ith  them!" 
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^rcape  the  dlfcharge  with  clubs  and  bayonets  ;*  and  at  Paris, 
revolutionary  juries  guillotine  all  who  come  before  them.f— 
Yet  this  government  is  not  more  terrible  than  it  is  minutely 
vexatious.  One's  property  is  as  little  fccurc  as  one's  exig- 
ence. Revolutionary  committees  every  where  fequeftrate  in 
the  grofsj  in  order  to  plunder  in  detail.  J    In  fonie  places  they 


*  The  Convention  formally  voted  their  approbation  of  th\% 
nieafure,  and  Collet  d'Herbois,  in  a  report  on  the  fubj  ^ft,  makes 
a  kind  of  apoftrophical  panegyric  on  the  humanity  of  his  col- 
leagues.— '*  Which  of  you,  citi/ens,  (fays  he)  would  not  have 

fired  the  cannon?  Which  of  you  would  not  joyfully  have  de- 
**  Ilroyed  all  thefe  traitors  at  a  blow  ?" 

f  About  this  time  a  woman  who  fold  newfpapers,  and  the 
printer  of  them,  were  guillotined  for  paragraphs  deemed  zn- 
civique. 

X  The  revolutionary  committees,  when  they  arretted  any  one, 
pretended  to  affix  leals  in  form.  The  feal  was  often,  however, 
no  other  than  the  private  one  of  fome  individual  employed— 
fometimes  only  a  button  or  a  halfpenny,  which  was  broken  as 
often  as  the  Committee  wanted  accefs  to  the  wine  or  other  ef- 
fects.— Camille  Defmoulins,  in  an  addrefs  to  Freron,  his  fel- 
low-deputy, defcribes,  with  fome  humour,  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding of  thefe  revolutionary  pilferers: 

'*  Avant  hier,  deux  Commiffaires  de  la  feftion  dc  Mutius 
*^  Scaevola,  mcntentchcz  lui — ils  trouvent  dans  labibliotheque 
•*  des  livres  de  droit;  et non-ebftant le  decret  qui  porte  qu'on 
**  ne  touchera  point  Domatni  a  Charles  Dumoulin,  bien  qu'ils 

traitent  de  matieres  fecdales,  ils  font  main  bafle  lur  la  moi- 
*<  tie  de  la  bibliotheque,  et  chargent  deux  Chrocketeurs  des 
**  livres  paternels.    lis  trouvent  une  pendulc,  dont  la  pointe  de 

I'aiguille  etoit,  comme  laplupartdes  pointes  d';4iguillcs,  ter- 

minee  en  trelle:  il  leur  femble  que  fette  pointe  a  quelque 
♦*  chofe  d'approchant  d'une  fleur  de  lys;  et  non-obilant  le  de- 
f«  cret  qui  ordonne  de  refpedler  lesmonumens  des  arts,  il  con- 
'  fifquent  lapendule. — Notez  bien  qu'il  y  avoit  acote  une  mal- 

le  fur  laquelle  etoit  I'adrefTe  fleurdelifee  du  marchand. — Ici 
*'  il  n'y  avoit  pas  moyen  de  nier  que  ce  fut  une  belle  et  bonne 
f  *  fleur  de  lys ;  mais  comme  la  malic  ne  valoit  pas  un  corfet, 
f '  les  Commiffaires  fe  contcntent  de  rayer  les  lys,  au  lieu  que 
<'  la  malheureufe  pendule,  qui  vaut  bien  1200  livres,  eft,  mal- 
^'  gre  fon  trefle,  emportee  par  eux-memes,  que  ne  fe  fioient  pas 
f  aux  Chrocheteurs  d'un  poid  fi  precieux — et  cc,  en  virtu  du 
V  droit  que  Barrere  a  appelle  fi  heureufement  le  droit  de  pre- 
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fteal  whatever  they  find  valuable ;  and  in  many,  lay  contri- 
butions on  the  fears  of  the  wealthy  almoft  equal  to  their  for- 
tunes,*   In  a  word,  you  muft  generally  underftand,  that  the 


»  On  fome  occafions  people  (particularly  wealthy  merchants) 
were  tied  to  the  Guillotine  until  they  had  paid  the  fum  exact- 
ed of  them. 

henfion,  quoique  le  decret  s'oppofat,  dans  Pefpece,  a  I'ap- 
plication  de  ce  droit. — Enfin,  notre  decemvirat  feclionnaire, 
que  fe  mettoit  ainfi  au-defTus  des  decrets  trouve  le  brevet  da 
penfion  de  mon  beau-pere,  qui,  comme  tous  le  brevets  de 
"  penfion,  n'etant  pas  de  nature  a  etre  porte  fur  le  grand  livre 
"  de  la  republique,  etoit  demeure  dans  le  porte-feuille,  et  qui, 
comme  tous  les  brevets  de  penfion  poifibles,  commen^oit  par 
ce  protocole;  Louis,  &c.  Ciel!  s*ecrient  les  CommilTaires, 
"  le  nom  du  iyran! — Et  apres  avoir  retrouve  leur  haleine,  fuf- 
**  foquee  d'abord  par  Pindignation,  ils  mettent  en  poche  le 
**  brevet  de  penfion,  c'eft  a  dire  loco  livres  de  rente,  et  em- 
portent  la  marmite.    Autre  crime,  le  Citoyen  Dupleffis,  qui 
**  etoit  premier  commis  des  finances,  fous  Clugny,  avoit  con- 
"  ferve,  comme  c'ctoit  I'ufage,  la  cachet  du  controle  general 
d'alors — un  vieux  portc-feuiile  de  commis,  qui  etoit  au  re- 
but,  oablie  au  defTus  d'une  armoire,  dans  un  tas  de  poufliere, 
et  auquel  il  n'avoit  p::s  touchc  ne  raeme  penfe  depuis  dix 
"  ans  peutetre,  et  fur  le  quel  on  parvint  a  decouvrir  I'empre- 
**  inte  de  quelques  iiuers  de  lys,  fous  deux  doigts  de  crafle,  a- 
"  cheva  de  completer  la  preuve  que  le  Citoyen  DuplelTis  etoit 
**  fufpedl — et  le  voila,  lui,  enferme  jufqu'a  la  paix,  et  le  fcelle 
•*  mis  fur  toutes  les  portes  de  cette  campagne,  oii,  tu  te  fouviens, 
"  mon  cher  Freron — que,  decretes  tour,  deux  de  prife  de  corps, 
**  apres  le  maflacre  du  Champ  de  Mars,  nous  trouvions  unafyle 
"  que  le  tyran  n'ofoit  violer.'* 

«•  The  day  before  yefterday,  two  CommifTaries  belonging  to 
**  the  fedion  of  Mutius  Sc^evola,  entered  my  father-in-law's  a- 
•*  partmenls;  they  found  fome  law-books  in  the  library,  and, 
notwithftanding  the  decree  which  exempts  from  feizure  the 
**  works  of  Domat  and  Charles  Dumoulin,  (although  they  treat 
**  of  feudal  matters,)  they  proceeded  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
**  one  half  of  the  coUedion,  and  loaded  two  porters  with  pa- 
ternal  fpoiis.  The  next  object  that  attraded  their  attention 
was  a  clock,  the  hand  of  which,  like  the  hands  of  moft  other 
clocks,  terminated  in  a  point,  in  the  form  of  a  trefoil,  which 
•*  fcemed  to  them  to  bear  fome  refemblance  to  a  fiiur  de  lys  i 
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revolutionary  fyftem  fupercedes  law,  religion,  and  morality; 
and  that  it  inverts  the  Committees  of  Public  Welfare  and 
General  Safety,  tlieir  agents,  the  Jacobin  clubs,  and  fubfidi- 


"  and,  notwithftanding  the  decree  which  ordains  that  the  mo- 
«'  numents  of  the  arts  fliall  be  refpefted,  they  immediately  paa- 
"  fed  fentence  of  confifcation  cn  the  clock.  I  fiiould  obferve 
"  to  you,  that  hard  by  lay  a  portmanteau,  having  on  it  thema- 
**  ker's  addrefs,  encircled  with  lilies. — Here  there  was  no  dis- 

puting  the  faft,  but  as  th«  trunk  was  not  worth  five  livres, 

the  CommifTaries  contented  themfelves  with  erafing  the  lil- 
'*  ies ;  but  the  unfortunate  clock,  being  worth  twelve  hundred, 
**  was,  notwithftanding  its  trefoil,  carried  off  by  themfelves, 

for  they  would  not  truft  the  porters  with  fo  precious  a  load. 
*'  And  all  this  was  done  in  virtue  of  the  law,  which  Barrere 
'*  aptly  denominated  the  law  of prehevjtont  and  which,  accord- 

ing  to  the  terms  of  the  decree  itfeif,  was  not  applicable  to 
**  the  cafe  in  queftion. 

"  At  length  our  fedionary  decemvirs,  who  thus  placed  them- 
««  felves  above  the  law,  difcovered  the  grant  of  my  father-in- 
*'  law's  penfion,  which,  like  all  jfimilar  grants,  being  excluded 

from  the  privilege  of  infcription  on  the  great  regifter  of  pub- 
*'  lie  debts,  had  been  left  in  his  port-folio;  and  which  began, 
"  as  all  fuch  grants  ncceffarily  muft,  with  the  words,  Louis, 

&c.  *  Heaven!'  exclaimed  the  CommifTaries,  '  here  is  the 
"  '  'very  name  of  the  tyrant  !^  And,  as  foon  as  they  recovered 
'*  their  breaths,  which  had  been  nearly  flopped  by  the  violence 
*'  of  the  indignation,  they  coolly  pocketed  the  grant,  that  is 

to  fay,  an  annuity  of  one  thoufand  livres,  and  fent  off  the 
"  porridge-pot.  Nor  did  thefe  conftitute  all  the  crimes  of  Ci- 
**  tizen  Dupleffis,  who,  having  ferved  as  firll:  clerk  of  the  reve- 
**  nue  board  under  Clugny,  had,  as  was  ufual,  kept  the  official 
"  feal  of  that  day.  An  old  port-folio,  which  had  been  thrown. 

afide,  and  long  forgotten,  under  a  wardrobe,  where  it  was 
*'  buried  in  duft,  and  had,  in  all  probability,  not  beiiag  touch- 
**  ed  for  ten  years,  but  which,  with  much  difficulty,  was  dis- 
**  covered  to  bear  the  impreffion  of  a  jieur  de  lys,  completed 
**  the  proof  that  Citizen  Dupleffis  was  a  fufpicious  charafler. 
"  And  now  behold  him  fliut  up  in  a  prifon  until  peace  fliall  be 
"  concluded,  and  the  feals  put  upon  all  the  doors  of  that  coun- 
"  try-feat,  where,  you  may  remember,  my  dear  Freron,  that 
*'  at  the  time  when  warrants  were  iffued  for  apprehending  us 

both,  after  the  mnff<icrc  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  v/e  found  an 
**  afylum  which  the  tyrant  did  not  dare  to  violate." 
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ary  banditti,  with  the  difpofal  of  the  whole  country  and  Itsi 
inhabitants. 

This  gloomy  aera  of  the  revolution  has  its  frivolities  as 
well  as  the  lefs  difaftrous  periods,  and  the  barbarifni  of  the 
moment  is  rendered  additionally  difgufting  by  a  mixture  of 

levity  and  pedantry  It  is  a  fafhion  for  people  at  prefent 

to  abandon  their  baptifmal  and  family  names,  and  to  afTume 
tliat  of  fome  Greek  or  Roman,  which  the  debates  of  the  Con- 
vention have  made  familiar.  France  fwarms  with  Gracchus's 
and  Publicolas,  who,  by  imaginary  affimilation  of  a£ls,  which 
a  change  of  manners  has  rendered  different,  fancy  themfelves 

more  than  equal  to  their  prototypes.*  A  man  who  foli- 

cits  to  be  the  executioner  of  his  own  brother  ycleps  himf:ilf 
Brutus,  and  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  right  of  univerfai  pil- 
lage cites  the  Agrarian  law,  and  figns  hirnfclf  Lycurgus  

Some  of  the  Deputies  have  difcovered,  that  the  French  mode 
of  drefling  is  not  characlerifric  of  republican: fm,  and  a  pro- 
ject is  now  in  agitation  to  drill  the  whole  country  into  the  ufe 
of  the  Roman  coftume.  You  may  perhaps  fufpe<St,  that  the 
Romans  had  at  leaft  more  bodily  fedatenefs  than  their  imita- 
tors, and  that  the  flirugs,  jerks,  and  carracoles  of  a  French 
petit  mattre^  however  republicanized,  will  not  affort  with  the 
grave  drapery  of  the  Toga.  But  on  your  fide  of  the  water 
you  have  a  habit  of  reasoning  and  deliberating — ^here  they 
have  that  of  talking  and  obeying. 

Our  whole  community  are  in  dcfjaair  to-day.  Dumont  has 
been  here,  and  thofe  who  accoiled  him,  as  well  as  thofe  who 
only  ventured  to  interpret  his  looks,  all  agree  in  their  reports 
that  he  is  in  a  "  bad  humor."  The  brighteft  eyes  in  France 
have  fupplicated  in  vain — not  one  grace  of  any  fort  has  been 
jiccorded — and  we  begin  tQ  cherifh  even  our  prefent  fitua- 


*  The  viciflitudes  of  the  revolution,  and  the  vengeance  of 
party,  have  brought  h?df  the  fages  of  Greece,  and  patriots  of 
Rome,  to  the  Guillotine  o»  the  Piliory.  The  Newgate  calen- 
dar of  Paris  contains  as  many  illuftrious  names  as  the  index  to 
Plutarch's  Lives;  and  I  believe  there  are  now  many  Brutus's 
and  Gracchus's  in  durance  vile,  befidea  a  Mutius  Scsevola  con- 
demned to  twenty  years  imprifonment  for  an  unfkilful  theft.— 
A  man  of  Amiens,  whofe  name  is  Le  Roy,  fignified  to  the  pub- 
lic, through  the  chajiinel  of  a  ncwfpapsr,  that  he  tad  adopted 
that  of  Republic. 
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iion,  in  the  apprehenfion  that  it  may  become  worfe.  Alas  ! 
you  know  not  of  what  evil  portent  is  the  "  bad  humor"  of  a 
Reprejsntant.  We  are  half  of  us  now,  like  the  Perfian  Lord, 
leeling  if  our  heads  are  ftill  on  our  fhoulders.    I  could  add 

much  to  the  conclufion  of  one  of  my  laft  letters.  -Surely 

this  incelTant  folicitude  for  mere  exiftence  debilitates  the  mind, 
and  impairs  even  its  pallive  faculty  of  fuftering.  We  intrigue 
tor  the  favor  of  the  keeper,  fmile  complacently  at  the  grofs 
])lealantrics  of  a  Jacobin,  and  tremble  at  the  frown  of  a  Du- 
mont.  1  am  alhamed  to  be  the  chronicler  of  fuch  humilia- 
tion :  but,  "  tufh,  Hal ;  men,  mortal  men  I  can  add  no 
better  apology,  and  quit  you  to  moralize  on  it. 

Yours. 


WERE  I  a  mere  fpe£lator,  v/ithout  fear  for  myfelf  or 
compaffion  for  others,  the  lituation  of  this  country, 
would  be  fufficiently  amufmg.  The  efFe£ts  produced  (many, 
perhaps,  unavoidably)  by  a  itate  of  revolution — the  ftrange 
remedies  devifed  to  obviate  them — the  alternate  neglect  and 
feverity  with  which  the  laws  are  executed — the  mixture  of 
want  and  profufion  that  diftingulfli  the  lower  claflcs  of  peo- 
ple— and  the  diftrefs  and  humiliation  of  the  higher  ;  all  offer 
fcenes  fo  new  and  unaccountable,  as  not  to  be  imagined  by  a 
perfon  who  has  lived  only  under  a  regular  government,  where 
the  limits  of  authority  are  defined,  the  neceflaries  of  life  plenti- 
ful, and  the  people  rational  and  fubordinate.  The  confequen- 
ces  of  a  general  fpirit  of  monopoly,  which  I  formerly  defcri- 
bed,  have  lately  been  fo  opprellive,  that  the  Convention  tho*t 
*  it  necellary  to  interfere,  and  in  fo  extraordinary  a  way,  that  I 
doubt  if  (as  ufual)  "  the  diftemper  of  their  remedies"  will 
not  make  us  regret  the  original  diieafe.  Almoft  every  article, 
by  having  pafled  through  a  variety  of  hands,  had  become  e- 
normoully  dear ;  which,  operating  with  a  real  fcarcity  of  ma- 
ny things,  occafioncd  by  the  war,  had  excited  univerfal  mur- 
murings  and  inquietude.  The  Convention,  who  know  the 
real  fource  of  the  evil  (the  difcrcdit  of  affignats)  to  be  unat- 
tainable, and  who  are  more  folicitous  to  divert  the  clamors  of 
the  people,  than  to  fupply  their  wants,  have  adopted  a  mca- 
iure  which,  according  to  the  prefent  appearances,  will  ruin 
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orjehalf  of  the  nation,  and  ftarve  the  other.    A  maximum,  or 
higheft  priccy  beyond  which  nothing  is  to  be  fold,  is  now  pro- 
mulgated-uniier  very  fevere  pen-^lties  for  all  who  lhall  infringe 
it.    Such  a  regulation  as  this,  muft,  in  its  nature,  be  highly 
complex,  and  by  way  of  fimpHfying  it,  the  price  of  every  kind 
x>f  merchandize  is  fixed  at  a  third  above  what  it  bore  in  1791-: 
but  as  no  diiHncSlion  is  made  between  the  produce  of  the 
cc:intry  and  articles  imported— between  the  fmall  retailer, 
•who  has  purchafed  perhaps  at  double  the  rate  he  is  allowed 
to  fell  at,  and  the  wholelaie  fpeculator,  this  very  fimplifica- 
ti-on  renuers  che  whole  abfurd  and  inexcutable.    The  refult 
was  fuch  as  might  have  been  expe(3:ed;  previous  to  the  day 
on  which  the  decree  was  to  take  place,  Ihopkecpers  fecreted 
as  many  of  their  goods  as  they  could  ;  and,  when  the  day  ar- 
rived, the  people  laid  licge  to  them  in  crowds,  fome  buying 
at  the  maximum,  others  lefs  ceremonious,  and  in  a  few  hours 
little  rem.aincd  in  the  flipps  beyond  the  fixtures.  The  farmers 
nave  fince  brought  neither  butter  nor  eggs  to  market,  the 
butchers  refufe  to  kill  as  ufual,  and,  in  fhort,  nothing  is  to  be 
purchafed  openly.    The  country  people,  inllead  of  felling 
provifions  publicly,  take  them  to  private  houfes,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  former  exorbitants  prices,  we  are  taxed  for  the 
rifk  that  is  incurred  by  evading  the  law.    A  dozen  of  eggs, 
or  a  leg  of  miutton,  are  now  conveyed  from  houfe  to  houfe 
with  as  much  myftery,  as  a  cafe  of  fire-arms,  or  a  treafonable 
correfpondence ;  the  whole  republic  is  in  a  fort  of 'training 
like  the  Spartan  youth ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  have  recouife 
to  dexterity  and  intrigue  to  procure  us  a  dinner. 
'   Our  legidators,  av/are  of  what  the}'  term  the  arij}bcratle 
marchande^'^ — that  is  to  fay,  that  tradefmen  would  natural- 
ly (hut  up  their  (hops  when  nothing  was  to  be  gained,  pro- 
vided, by  a  claufe  in  the  above  law,  that  no  one  iLould  do 
this  in  IcCs  time  than  a  year :  but  as  the  injun6tion  only  obli- 
ged them  to  keep  the  (hops  open,  and  not  to  have  goods,  to 
fell,  every  demand  is  at  firft  always  anfvvered  in  the  negative, 
till  a  fort  of  intelligence  becomes  eilablifbed  betv/ixt  the  buy- 
er and  feller,  when  the  former,  if  he  may  be  trufted,  is  in- 
formed, in  a  low  key,  that  certain  articles  may  be  had,  but 
not  ail  inaximum.    Thus  even  the  rich  cannot  obtain  the 
iieceffaries  of  life  without  difficulty  and  fubmitting  toimpofi- 
tion— -and  the  decent  poor,  who  will  not  pillage  nor  intimi- 
date- the  tradefmen,  ace  more  embarralTed  tlian  ever. 

Tiie  abgve  li;tcki-  of  coDtraband  commerce  is  carried  on,  in- 
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deed,  with  great  circumfpetllon,  and  no  avowed  hoftilities  are 
atte  mpted  in  the  tjv/ns.  The  great  war  of  xh^i  maximum  was 
waged  v/ith  the  farmers  and  higlers,  as  foon  as  it  was  difco- 
ve.'jd  that  they  took  their  coinmodites  privily  to  fuch  people 
as  they  knew  would  buy  at  any  price,  rather  than  not  be  fup- 
plied.  In  confequence,  the  guards  were  ordered  to  ftop  all 
refractory  butter-woinen  at  the  gates,  and  conduct  them  to 
the  to Wxn-houfe,  where  their  merchandize  was  diftributed, 
without  pity  or  appeal,  au  maximum^  to  thofe  of  the  popu- 
lace who  could  clamor  loudeft. 

Thefe  proceedings  alarmed  the  peafants,  and  ou;-  markets 
became  deferted.  New  ftratagems  on  one  fide,  new  attacks 
on  the  other.  The  fervants  were  forced  to  fupply  themfclves 
at  private  rendezvous  in  the  night,  until  fome  were  fmed,  and 
others  arrefted  ;  and  the  fearching  all  comers  from  the  coun- 
try became  more  intolerable  than  the  vexations  of  the  ancient 
Gabelle.  Detachments  of  dragoons  are  fsntto  fcour  the  farm- 
yards,  rrreft  the  farmers,  and  bring  oir  in  triumph  whatever 
the  reftive  houfe-wives  have  amafled,  to  be  more  profitably 
difpof^d  of. 

In  this  fituation  we  remain,  and  I  fuppofe  ihall  remain, 
while  the  law  of  the  maximu?n  continues  in  force.  The  prin- 
ciple of  it  was  certainly  G;ood,  biit  it  is  found  impo/libie  to 
reduce  it  to  practice  fo  equitably  as  to  efFect  all  alike :  and 
as  laws  which  are  not  executed,  are,  for  the  moil  part,  rjth^r 
pernicious  than  nugatory,  informations,  arrells,  impofition, 
and  fcarcity,  are  the  only'  ends  which  this  meafure  feeiiis  to 
have  anfwered. 

The  houfes  of  detention,  before  infupportable,  are  now  y^l 
more  crouded  with  farmers  and  (hop-keepers  fufpefted  of  op- 
pofing  the  law.  Many  of  the  former  are  fo  i^norarj^  as  not 
to  conc«ive  that  any  circumftances  ought  to  deprive  them  of 
the  right  to  fell  the  produce  of  their  farms  at  tlve  higheft  price 
they  can  get,  and  regard  the  maximum  much  in  the  fame 
light  as  they  would  a  law  to  authorize  robbing  or  hoiife*- 
breaking  :  as  for  the  latter,  they  are  chiefly  fmall  dealers,  who 
bought  dearer  than  they  have  fold,  and  are  now  imprifoned 
for  not  felling  articles  which  they  have  not  got..  An  inform- 
er by  trade,  or  a  perfonal  enemy,  lodges  an  accufation  again^l 
a  particular  tradefman  for  concealing  goods,  or  riOt  felling  au 
m.iximum ;  and,  whclher  the  accufation  be  true  or  falfe,  if  the 
accufed  is  not  in  oiEcj,or  a  Jacobin,  he  has  very  little  chance 
of  dcapin^  imprifoninent.    it  is  certain  t!;at  if  the  per  fee  u.- 
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tion  of  thefecIafTes  of  people  continue,  and  commerce  (alrea^ 
dy  nearly  annihilated  by  the  war)  be  thus  fhackled,  an  abfolute 
want  of  various  articles  of  primary  confumption  muft  enfucj 
but  if  Paris  and  the  armies  can  be  fupplied,  the  Ihrving  the 
departments  will  be  a  mere  pleafurable  experiment  to  their 
humarie  reprefentatives ! 


March  i,  1794. 

THE  freedom  of  the  prefs  is  fo  perfe£i:ly  well  regulated, 
that  it  is  not  furprizing  we  are  indulged  with  the  per- 
iniiiion  of  feeing  the  public  papers  :  yet  this  mdulgence  is  of- 
ten, 1  afl'ure  you,  a  fource  of  much  perplexity  to  me — our 
n^ore  intimate  affociates  know  that  I  am  a  native  of  England, 
and  as  often  as  any  debates  of  our  Houfe  of  Commons  arc 
publifhed,  they  apply  to  me  for  explanations,  which  it  is  not 
always  in  my  power  to  give  them,  I  have  in  vain  endeavor- 
ed to  make  them  comprehend  the  nature  of  an  oppofition  om 
iyftem,  fo  that  when  they  fee  any  thing  advanced  by  a  mem- 
ber exactly  the  reverfe  of  truth,  they  are  wondering  how  he 
can  be  fo  ill  informed,  and  never  fufpc£l  him  of  faying  what 
he  does  not  believe  himfelf.  It  muft  be  confefled,  however, 
that  our  extracts  from  the  Englilh  papers  often  form  fo  com- 
plete a  contraft  with  fa6ts,  that  a  foreigner  unacquainted  with 
tne  ta£lics  of  profellional  patriotifm,  may  very  naturally  read 
them  with  fome  furprize.  A  noble  Peer,  for  example,  (whofe 
wifdom  is  not  to  be  difputed,  fmce  the  Abbe  Mably  calls  him 
the  Engl ifh  Socrates,*)  aflerts,  that  the  French  troops  are 
the  bell  clothed  in  Europe  j  yet  letters,  of  nearly  the  fame 
date  with  the  Earl's  fpeech,  from  two  Generals  and  a  Depu- 
ty, at  the  head  of  different  armies,  intreat  a  fupply  of  cover- 
ing for  their  denudated  legions,  and  add,  that  they  are  obli- 
ged to  march  in  wooden  ihoes !  f    On  another  occafjon  your 


*  It  is  furely  a  rcfleftion  on  the  Englilh  difcernment  not  to 
have  adopted  this  happy  appellation,  in  which,  however,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  *'  the  rights  of  Man  and  the  citi- 

2en,"  the  Abbe  feems  to  have  gonfultedhis  own  zeal,  rather 
than  the  noble  Peer's  modefly. 

f  If  the  French  troops  are  now  better  clothed,  it  h  the  cftea 
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Britifh  Sage  defcribes,  with  great  eloquence,  the  enthufiafm 
with  which  the  youth  of  France  "  ftart  to  arms  at  the  call  of 
the  Convention while  the  peaceful  citizen  anticipates, 
with  equal  eagernefs,  the  lefs  glorious  injunction  to  extradt 
faltpetre.  The  revolts,  and  the  coercion  neceffary  to  en- 
force the  departure  of  the  firft  levies,  (however  fear,  fhame, 
and  difcipline,  may  have  fmce  made  them  foldiers,  though  not 
republicans)  might  have  corrected  the  ardor  of  the  orator*s 
inventive  talents ;  and  the  zeal  of  the  French  in  manufactu- 
ring faltpetre,  has  been  of  fo  (low  a  grov/th,  that  any  reference 
to  it  is  peculiarly  unlucky.  For  feveral  months  the  Con- 
vention has  recommended,  invited,  intreated,  and  ordered  the  ^ 
whole  country  to  occupy  themfelves  in  the  procefs  necefiary 
for  obtaining  nitre ;  but  the  republican  enthufiafm  was  fo 
tardy,  that  fcarcely  an  ounce  appeared,  till  a  long  liflof  found 
penal  laws,  with  nnes  and  imprifonments  in  every  line,  rou- 
fed  the  public  fpiritmore  eife(Stually.*  Another  caufe  alfo  has 
much  favored  the  extenfion  of  this  manufacture :  the  neceUi- 
ty  of  procuring  giln-powder  at  any  rate,  has  fecured  an  ex- 
emption from  ferving  in  the  army,  to  thofe  who  (hall  be  em- 
ployed in  making  it.f  On  this  account  vaft  numbers  of 

young  men,  whofe  martial  propenfities  are  not  too  vehe- 
ment for  calculation,  corifidering  the  extra^ion  of  faltpetre  as 
^nore  fafe  than  the  ufe  of  it,  have  ferioufly  devoted  themfelves 
to  the  bufineft.  Thus,  between  fear  of  the  Convention  and 
of  the  enemy,  has  been  produced  that  enthufiafm  which  feems 


of  requifitions  and  pre-emptions,  which  have  ruined  the  manu- 
fadurers.  Patriots  of  the  North,  would  you  wifh  to  fee  our 
foldiers  clothed  by  the  fame  means  ? 

*  Two  years*  imprifonment  was  the  punifliment  afligned  to 
a  Citizen  who  Ihould  be  found  to  obHrudl  in  any  way  the  fa- 
bricating faltpetre.  If  you  had  a  houfe  that  was  adjudged  to 
contain  the  materials  required,  and  expoflulated  againft  pull- 
ing it  down,  the  penalty  was  incurred.  I  believe  fomething 
of  this  kind  exifted  under  the  old  government, — the  abu- 
fes  of  which  are  the  only  parts  the  republic  feems  to  have  pre- 
fer ved. 

f  Many,  under  this  pretext,  even  procured  their  difcharge 
from  the  army ;  and  it  was  eventually  found  requifitc  to  Hop 
this  commutation  of  fervice  by  a  decree. 
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fo  grateful  to  Lord  S^-^ — Yet,  if  the  French  are  ftruck 
by  the  diffimilitude  of  fa6ls  with  the  language  of  your  En- 
gliih  patriots,  there  ar,e  other  circ.umftances  which  appear  ftill 
'more  unaccountable  to  theijn.  I  acknowledge  the  word  pa- 
triotifm  js  not  perfe6i:ly  underftood  any  where  in  France,  nor 
do  my  prifon-aiTociates  abound  in  it;  but  ftill  they  find  it 
dijncult  to  reconcile  the  loye  of  their  country,  fo  exclufively 
boafled  by  certain  fenators,  with  their  eulogiums  on  a  govern- 
ment, and  on  men,  who  avow  an  implacable  hatred  to  it,  and 
are'  the  profcfied  agents  of  its  future  deftru6^:ion.  The  Houf:;s 
of  Lords  and  Commons  rcfound  with  panegyrics  on  France; 
the  Convention  with  "  delenda  cjl  Carthago*^ — *  ces  vils  In- 
fulair.es'' — "  ce  peuple  marchand^  bautiguier** — ces  laches 

"  Anglois;'  &c.  &c.  ("  Carthage  muft  be  deftroyed"— 

"  t  lof^  vile  Iflanders" — "  that  nation  of  fhop- keepers"— • 
"  thofe  cowardly  En^iflimen,"  he.) 

The  eflTorts  of  the  JBnglifti  patriots  overtly  tend  to  ,the  con- 
folidation  of  the  French  republic,  while  the  demagogues  of 
France  are  yet  more  ftrenuous  for  the  abolition  of  monarchy 
in  England,  l^he  virtues  of  certain  people  called  Muir  ancj 
Palmer,*  are  at  once  the  theme  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Pvobefpierrejf 
of  Mr.  Grey  and  Barrere,J  of  Collot  d'Herbois§  and  Mr. 


*  If  I  have  not  mentioned  thefc  gentlemen  with  the  refpeft 
due  to  their  celebrity,  their  friends  muft  pardon  me.  To  fay 
truth,  I  did  not  at  this  time  think  of  them  with  much  compla- 
cence, as  I  had  heard  of  them  only  from  the  Jacobins,  by 
whom  they  were  reprefented  as  the  leaders  of  a  Convention, 
which  v/as  to  arm  ninety  thoufand  men,  for  the  eftablilhment 
of  a  fyftem  fimilar  to  that  exiiling  in  France. 

f  The  French  were  fo  much  mified  by  the  eloquence  of  thefe 
gentlemen  in  their  favor,  that  they  were  all  exhibited  on  the 
Itage  in  red  caps  and  cropped  heads,  welcoming  the  arrival  of 
their  Gallic  friends  in  England,  and  triumphing  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  and  the  dethronement  of  the 
King. 

I  If  we  may  credit  the  affertions  of  Barrere,  the  friendfliip 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Welfare  was  not  merely  verbal. 
He  fays  the  fecret  regilter  of  the  Committee  furniflies  proofs 
of  their  having  fent  three  frigates  to  intercept  thefe  diftin- 
guifhed  viftims,  whom  their  ungrateful  country  had  fo  igno- 
miniouily  hanifhed. 

§  This  humane  and  ingenious  gentleman,  by  profeffion  a 
player,  is  known  likewife  as  the  author  of  fcveral  farces  and 
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Sheridan;  and  their  fate  is  lamented  as  much  at  the  Jacobins, 
as  at  St.  Stephen's.*  The  conduc't  of  Mr.  Pitt  is  not  more 
acrimoniouily  difcufled  at  the  Palais  National  than  by  a  part 
of  his  colleagues  3  and  the  cenfureof  the  Britilh  governmentj 
which  is  now  the  order  of  the  day  at  the  Jacobins,  is  nearly 
the  echo  of, your  parliamentary  debates. f  All  this,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  me  out  of  the  natural  order  of  things;  it 
is  the  forry  hiftory  of  oppofitioh  for  a  century  and  a  half,  and 
our  political  reclitude,  I  fear,  is  not  increaling :  but  the 
French,  who  are  in  their  way  the  mofl  corrupt  peop'e  in  Eu- 
rope, have  not  hitl'iertOj  from  the  nature  of  their  government, 
been  familiar  with  this  particular  mode  of  provoking  cor- 
ruption, nor  are  they  at  prefent  likely  to  become  fo.  Indeed, 
I  mu{t  herd  obferve,  that  your  Engli 111  Jacobins,  if  they  are 
wife,  fliould  not  attempt  to  introduce  the  revolutionary,  (y?,^ 
tern ;  for  though  total pofTe.^on  of  fuch  a  government  is  ve- 
ry alluring,  yet  the  prudence  v/hich  looks  to  futurity,  and  the 
incertitude  of  fublunary  events,  rnuil  acknowledge  it  is  "  Q'^- 
"  far  or  nothing;''  and  that  it  offers  no  refource  in  cafe  of 
thofe  fegregations,  which  the  jealoufy  of  power,  or  the  appro- 
priation of  fpoil,  may  occafion,  even  amongft  the  molt  vir- 
tuous-airociates.  The  eloquence  of  a  difcontented  orator  is 
here  fllenced,  not  by  a  penfion,  but  by  a  tnandut  d' arret-,  and 
the  obftlnate  patriotifm,  which  with  you  could  not;  be  foften- 
ed  with  lefsthan  a  participation  of  authority,  is  more  cheaply 
fecured  by  the  Guillotine.  A  menace  is  more  efficacious 
than  a  bribe,  and  in  this  refpect  I  agree  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Paine,{  that  a  republic.is  undoubtedly  more  ceconomical  than 


'vande^illes,  and  of  the  executions  at  Lyons. — It  is  afferted  that 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  unfortunate  city,  expiated,  un- 
der the  Guillotine,  the  crime  of  having  formerly  hiued  CoUot's 
fuccefslefs  attempts  on  the  Hage. 

*  The  printing  of  a  particular  fpeech  was  interdifled  on  ac- 
count of  its  containing  ailufior|s  to  cei-tain  circumilances,  the 
knowledge  of  which  might  be  ^rdi/Fervice  to  their  unfortunate 
friends  during  their  trial. 

f  Allowing  for  the  difference  of  education  in  the  orators,  a 
journeyman  fiioe-maker  v/as,  I  think,  as  eloquent,  and  not 
more  abufive,  than  the  facetious  ci-de-vant  protege  of  Lord 

T — ^a. 

I  This  gentleman's  fate  is  truly  to  be  pitied.    After  rejeft-' 
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a  monarchy ;  beddes,  that  being  conducted  on  fuch  principleSj 
it  has  the  advantage  of  fimplifying  the  rci;jnce  of  government, 
as  it  confults  neither  the  interefts  nor  v/eakneffes  of  mankind; 
and,  difdaining  to  adminifter  either  to  avarice  or  vanity,  fub- 

cues  its  enemies  by  the  fole  influence  of  terror.  Adieu  ! 

— Heaven  knows  how  often  I  may  have  to  repeat  the  word 
thus  unmeaningly.  I  fit  here,  like  Pope's  bard,  "  lulled  by 
*'  foft  zephyrs  through  the  broken  pane,"  and  fcribbling  high- 
founding  phrafes  of  monarchy,  patriotifm,  and  republics,  while 
I  forget  the  humbler  fubjects  of  our  wants  and  embarrafs- 
ments.  We  can  fcarcely  procure  either  bread,  meat,  or  any 
thing  elfe  :  the  houfe  is  crouded  by  an  importation  of  prifon- 
ers  from  Abbeville,  and  we  arc  more  ftridlly  guarded  than  c- 
ver.  My  friend  ennwyes  as  ufual,  and  I  grow  impatient,  not 
h^ivlng fang  fro'id  enough  for  a  true  f'rench  ennui  in  a  fitua- 
tion  that  would  tempt  one  to  hang  one's  felf. 


March,  1794. 

THE  afpetSl  of  the  times  promifes  no  change  in  our  fa- 
vor ;  on  the  contrary,  every  day  feems  to  bring  its  at- 
tendant evil.  The  gentry  who  had  efcaped  the  comprehenfive 
decree  againft  fufpedled  people,  are  now  fwept  away  in  this 
and  the  three  neighboring  departments,  by  a  private  order  of 
the  reprefentatives,  St.  Juft,  Lebas,  and  Dumont.*  A  feve- 
rer  regimen  is  to  be  adopted  in  the  prifons,  and  hufbands  are 
already  feparated  from  their  wives,  and  fathers  from  their 
daughters,  for  the  purpofe,  as  it  is  alledged,  of  preferving  good 

mor^s.  Both  this  place  and  the  Bicetre  being  too  full  to 

admit  of  more  inhabitants,  two  large  buildings  in  the  town 
are  now  appropriated  to  the  male  prifoners.  My  friends  con- 


ing, as  his  friends  affert,  two  hundred  a  year  fronj  the  Englifli 
Miniftry,  he  is  obliged  now  to  be  filent  gratis,  with  the  addi- 
tional de/agrhnsnt  of  occupying  a  corner  in  the  Luxembourg. 

*  The  order  was,  to  arreil,  without  exception,  all  the  ci-iie- 
itant  NobleJ/iy  men,  women,  ar.d  children,  in  the  departments 
of  the  Sommc,  North,  and  Pas  de  Calais,  and  to  exclude  them 
rigoroufly  from  all  cxterpial  commuriica:ion—f.';2-f//r^  A«y^- 
€rgt,J 
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tinue  at  Arras,  and,  I  fear,  in  extreme  diftrefs  1  Uxnder- 

ftand  they  have  been  plundered  of  what  things  they  had  with 
them,  and  the  Utde  lupply  1  was  able  to  fend  them,  was  in- 
tercepted by  fjme  of  the  harpies  of  the  prifons,  Mrs.  D — — 's 
health  has  not  been  able  to  fuftain  thefe  accumulated  misfor- 
tunes, and  The  is  at  prefent  a,t  the  hofpital.  All  this  is  far 
from  enlivening,  even  had  1  a  larger  fhare  of  the  national 
philofophy ;  and  did  I  not  oftener  make  what  I  obferve,  than 
what  I  fuffer,  the  fubject  of  my  letters,  I  Ihould  tax  your  pa- 
tience as  much  by  repetition,  as  I  may  by  dullnefs. 

V/hen  I  enumerated  in  my  lall  letters  a  few  of  the  obliga- 
tions the  French  have  to  their  friends  in  England,  I  ought  al- 
fo  to  have  obferved,  with  how  little  gratitude  they  behave  to 

thofe.vvho  are  here.  Without  mentioning  Air.  Thomas 

Paine»  whofc  perfecution  will  doubtlefs  be  recorded  by  abler 
pens,  nothing,  I  alTure  you,  can  be  more  unpleafant  than  the 
lituation  of  one  of  thefe  Anglo- Gallican  patriots.  There- 
publicans,  fuppoling  that  an  Englifliman  who  afFecls  a  par- 
tiality for  them  can  be  only  a  fpy,  execute  all  the  laws,  which 
concern  foreigners,  upon  him  with  additional  rigor  and 
when  an  Englifii  Jacobin  arrives  in  prifonj  far  from  meeting 
with  confoiation  or  fy m path y,  his  diitrelks  are  beheld  with 

triumph,  and  his  perlon  avoided  with  abhorrence;  They 

talk  much  here  of  a  gentleman,  of  very  democratic  principles^ 
who  leFt  the  prifon  before  I  came.  It  feems  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  Dumont  condcfcended  to  vifit  at  his  houfej  and  was 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him,  he  was  arrefled,  and  not  dis- 
tinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  his  countrymen,  except  by  being 
more  harlhly  treated^  The  cafe  of  this  unfortunate  gentle- 
man was  rendered  peculiarly  amufmg  to  his  companions,  and 
mortifying  to  hlmfdf,  by  his  having  a  very  pretty  miftrefs^ 
who  had  fufHcient  influence  over  Dumont  to  obtain  any 
thing  but  the  liberation  of  her  proteclor.  The  Deputy  was 
on  this  head  inHexibie  ;  doubtlefs  as  a  proof  of  his  impartial 
ebfervance  of  the  laws,  and  to  {ho vyf  that,  like  the  juft  man 


*  It  frequently  happens,  that  the  Gar^e  Nationale  and  mu-. 
nicipalities  are  the  l^cret  enemies  of  their  government,  and,  of 
coarfe,  execute  tae  decrees  with  reiuJ^unce;  bur  if  a  Jacobiii 
fails  hi  their  way,  they  take  care  to  inaki;  hiinfaffer  to  the  very 
«xt«nt  of  the  letter. 
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in  Horace,  he  derpifed  the  clamor  of  the  vulgar,  who  did  not 
fcfuple  to  hint,  that  the  crime  of  our  countryman  was  rather 
Of  a  moral  than  a  political  nature — that  he  v/as  unaccommo- 
dating, and  recalcitrant — addicled  to  fufpicions  and  jealoufies, 
which  it  was  thought  charitable  to  cure  him  of,  by  a  little 
wholefome  feclufion.  In  faC^,  the  fummary  of  this  gentle- 
man's hiltory  is  not  calculated  to  tempt  his  fallow  focietifts 
on  your  fide  of  the  water  to  imitate  his  example.  After  ta- 
king refuge  in  France  from  the  tyraniiy  and  difappointments 
he  experienced  in  England,  and  purchafmg  a  large  national 
property  to  fecure  himfelf  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  he  is  awa- 
kened from  his  dream  of  freedom,  to  find  himfelf  lodged  in  a 
prifon,  his  cltate  under  fequeftration,  and  his  mittrefs  in  re- 
quifition.  Let  us  leave  this  Coriolanus  among  the  Volfci- 
ans — it  is  a  perfecution  to  make  converts,  rather  than  mar- 
tyrs, and 

"  Quand  Ic  mallieur  ne  fercit  bon 
**  Qa*  a  mettre  un  fot  a  la  raiion, 
**  Toujours  feroit-ce  a  jufte  caufc 
^'  Qi}'on  le  dit  bon  a  quelque  chofe."* 

Yours,  &c. 


March  5,  1794. 

OF  what  ftrange  influence  is  this  word  revolution^  that 
it  fhould  thus,  like  a  talifman  of  romance,  keep  inchain- 
ed,  as  it  were,  the  reafoning  faculties  of  twenty  millions  of 
people  !  France  is  at  this  moment  looking  for  the  decifion  of 
its  fate  in  the  quarrels  of  two  rniferable  clubs,  compofed  of 
individuals  who  are  either  defpifed  or  detefted.  The  muni- 
cipality of  Paris  favors  the  Cordeliers,  the  Convention  the 
Jacobins ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  in  this  cafe  the  aux- 
iliaries are  principals,  and  muft  fhortly  come  to  fuch  an  open 
rupture,  as  will  end  in  the  deftrudtion  of  either  one  or  the  o- 

\   

*  If  calamity  were  only  good  to  reftore  a  fool  to  his  fenfes, 
ftill  we  might  juftly  fay,     that  it  was  good  for  fomething." 
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then  ■  The  world  would  be  uninhabitable,  could  the  com- 
binations of  the  wicked  be  permanent ;  and  it  is  fortunate 
for  the  tranquil  and  upright  part  of  mankind,  that  the  attain- 
ment of  the  purpofes  for  which  fuch  combinations  are  form- 
ed, is  ufually  the  fignal  of  their  diflblution. 

The  municipality  of  Paris  had  been  the  iniquitous  drudges 
of  the  Jacobin  party  in  the  legiflative  aflembly — they  were 
made  the  mftrunients  of  maffacring  the  prifoners,*  of  dethro- 
ning and  executmg  the  Kingjf  and  fucceffively  of  deftroying 
the  BriiFotine  fa£i:ion,J  filling  the  prifons  with  all  who  were 
obnoxious  to  the  republicans,^  and  of  involving  a  repentant 

nation  in  the  irremediable  guilt  of  the  Queen's  death.  ||-  

Thefe  fervices  being  too  great  for  adequate  reward,  were  not 


*  It  is  well  known  that  the  afTafllns  were  hired  and  paid  by  the 
municipality,  and  that  fome  of  the  members  prelided  at  chefe 
horrors  in  their  fcarfs  of  offi:e. 

f  The  whole  of  what  is  called  the  revolution  of  the  loth  of 
Auguft  may  very  juftly  be  afcribed  to  the  .municipality  of  Pa- 
ris— I  mean  the  adive  part  of  it.  The  planning  and  political 
part  has  been  fo  often  difputed  by  different  members  of  the 
Convention,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  decide  on  any  thing,  except 
that  the  very  terms  of  thefe  difputes  fully  evince,  that  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  and  more  particularly  the  departments,  were  both 
innocent,  and,  until  it  took  place,  ignorant  of  an  event  which 
has  plunged  the  country  into  fo  many  crimes  and  calamities. 

X  A  former  imprifonment  of  Hebert  formed  a  principal 
charge  againft  the  Briffotines,  and,  indeed,  the  one  that  was 
moft  infilled  on  at  their  trial,  if  we  except  that  of  having  pre- 
cipitated France  into  a  war  with  England. — It  mull  be  difficult 
for  the  Englifh  Jacobins  to  decide  on  this  occafion  between  the 
virtues  of  their  dead  friends  and  thofe  of  their  living  ones. 

§  The  famous  definition  of  fufpeded  perfons  originated  with 
the  municipality  of  Paris, 

Ij  It  is  certain  that  thofe  who,  deceived  by  the  calumnies  of 
faction,  permitted,  if  not  alTented  to,  the  King's  death,  at  this 
time  regretted  it;  and,  I  believe,  I  have  bef^ore  obferved,  that 
one  of  the  reafons  urged  in  fupport  of  the  expediency  of  put- 
ting the  Queen  to  death,  was,  that  it  would  n^ake  the  army  and 
people  decifive,  by  banithing  all  hope  of  peace  or  accommo- 
dation.— See  the  Moniteur  of  that  time,  which,  as  I  liave  elfe- 
where  obierved,  may  bs  always  confidered  as  ojfidal. 
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rewarded  at  all :  and  the  municipality,  tired  of  the  odium  of 
crime,  without  the  participation  of  power,  has  feized  on  its^ 
jX)rtion  of  tyranny;  while  the  Convention,  at  once  jealous 
and  timid,  exafperated  and  doubtful,  yet  menaces  with  the 
trepidation  of  a  rival,  rather  than  with,  the  fecurity  of  a  cun-? 
queror. 

Hubert,  the  Deputy-folicitor  for  the  commune  of  Paris, 
appears  on  this  occahon  as  the  opponent  of  the  whole  legis- 
lature; and  all  the  temporizing  eloquence  of  E-arrere,  and 
the  myfterious  phrafeojogy  of  Robefpierre,  are  employed  to 
decry  his  morals,  and  to  reproach  the  minifters  with  the  fums 
which  have  been  the  price  of  his  labors.*  Virtuous  repub- 
licans !  tiie  morals  of  Hebert  were  pure  when  he  outraged 
humanity  ni  his  accufations  of  the  Queen — they  were  pure 
"when  he  proftrated  the  ftupid  multitude  at  the  feet  of  a  God- 
dsfs  of  Reafon\ — they  were  pure  while  his  execrable  paper 
ferved  to  corrupt  the  army,  and  to  eradicate  every  principle 
which  yet  diftinguifhed  the  French  as  a  civilized  people. — 
Yet,  atrocious  as  his  crimes  are,  they  form  half  the  Magna 
Charta  of  the  Republic,^  and  the  authority  of  the  Conven- 
tion is  fril]  fupported  by  them.  It  is  his  perfon^  not  his  guilty 
that  is  proicnbed ;  and  if  the  one  be  threatened  with  the  fcaf- 
fold,  the  fruits  of  the  other  are  held  facred.  He  will  fall  a  fa- 
crihce — not  to  offended  religion  or  morality,  bat  to  the  fears 
and  refentnient  of  his  accomplices  \ 


♦  Five  thoufand  pounds,  two  thoufand  pounds,  and  othe^ 
^onfiderable  fums,  were  paid  to  Hebert  for  fupplying  the  ar^ 
my  with  his  paper,  called  **  Le  Ptre  Duchene.'^  Let  whoever 
has  read  one  of  them,  conceive  the  nature  of  a  government  tG» 
which  fuch  fupport  was  neceiTary,  which  fuppofed  its  intereft? 
promoted  by  a  total  extinclion  of  morals,  decency,  and  reli- 
gion. I  could  almoft  wifn,  for  the  fake  of  exhibiting  vice  un- 
der its  molt  odious  colours,  that  my  fex  and  my  country  per- 
mitted me  to  quote  one. 

f  Madame  Momoro,  the  unfortunate  woman  who  expofed 
herfelf  in  this  pageant,  was  guillotined  as  an  accomplice  of 
Hebert,  together  with  the  wives  of  Hebert  and  Camille  Des- 
jnoulins. 

X  What  are  the  death  of  the  King,  and  the  murders  of  Au- 
guft  and  September,  1792,  but  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  re- 
publicans? " 
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Amidft  the  dlfTentions  of  two  parties,  between  which  nei- 
%hei  reafon  nor  humanity  can  difcovcr  a  preference,  a  third 
fcems  to  have  formed  itfelf,  equally  inimical  to,  and  hated  by 
hoth.  At  the  head  of  it  are  Danton,  Camille  Defmoulins, 
Philipeaux,  Sec,  I  own  I  have  no  better  opinion  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  thefe  than  of  the  reft  ;  but  they  profefs  themfelves 
the  advocates  of  a  fyftem  of  mildnefs  and  moderation,  and,  fi- 
tuated  as  this  country  is  at  prefent,  even  the  affet^ation  of 
virtue  is  captivating.  As  far  as  they  dare,  the  people  are 
partial  to  them :  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  a  fanguina- 
ry  and  turbulent  defpotifm,  if  they  figh  not  for  freedom,  they 
do  for  repofe ;  and  the  harafled  mind,  bereft  of  its  own  ener- 
gy, looks  up  v/ich  indolent  hope  for  relief  from  a  change  of 
fadliions.  They  forget  that  Danton  is  actuated  by  ambitious 
]eaIoufy,that  Camille  Defmoulins  is  hacknied  in  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  revolution,  and  that  their  partizans  are  adventurers, 
with  neither  honor  nor  morals.  Yet,  after  all,  if  they  will 
deftroy  a  few  of  the  guillotines,  open  our  baftiiles,  and  give 
us  at  leaft  the  fecurity  of  fervitude,  we  lhali  be  content  to 
leave  thefe  retrofpections  to  pofterity,  and  be  thankful  that  in 
this  our  day  the  wicked  fometimes  perceive  it  their  intereft  tcj 
do  good. 

In  this  ftate  of  feclufion,  when  I  remark  to  you  the  temper 
pf  the  public  at  any  important  crifis,  you  are,  perhaps,  curi- 
ous to  know  my  fources  of  intelligence ;  but  fuch  details  are 
unneceflary.  I  might,  indeed,  write  you  a  manueldes  prifcns^ 
and,  like  Trenck  or  Latude,  by  a  vain  difplay  of  ingenuity, 
deprive  fome  future  vidim  of  a  refource.  It  is  enough  that 
Providence  itfelf  feems  to  aid  our  invention,  when  its  object 
is  to  elude  tyranny  j  befides  that  a  conftant  acceffion  of  pri- 
foners  from  ail  parts,  who  are  too  numerous  to  be  kept  fspa- 
rate,  neceflarily  circulates  among  us  v^hatever  pailes  in  the 
world. 

The  Convention  has  lately  made  a  fort  of  pas  rctrogade** 
in  the  docCtrine  of  holy  equality,  by  decreeing  that  every  offi- 
cer who  has  a  command  ihall  be  able  to  read  and  write,  tho* 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  reafons  for  this  Veje  deinocratle 
arc  of  fome  weight.  All  gentlemen,  or  as  it  is  exprelled  here, 
^obleffe^  have  been  recalled  from  the  army,  and  replaced  by 
oiHcers  chofen  by  the  foldiers  themfelves,!  whofe  afFcdions 


*  P^etrogadc  movement,    f  Under  the  rank  of  field -officcrg. 
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are  often  conciliated  by  qualities  not  eflentially  military,  Ao* 
fometimes  profeffional.  A  buffoon,  or  a  pot-companion,  is, 
of  courfe,  often  more  popular  than  a  difciplinarian ;  and  the 
brighteft  talents  lofe  their  influence  when  put  in  competition 
with  a  head  that  can  bear  a  greater  number  of  bottles.*  Yet 
this  reading  and  writing  are  a  fort  of  ariftocratic  diftin6i:ions, 
and  not  among  the  primeval  rights  of  man ;  fo  that  it  is  pos- 
fible  your  Englifh  patriots  will  not  approve  of  any  regulations 
founded  on  them.  But  this  is  not  the  only  point  on  which 
there  is  an  apparent  difcordance  between  them  and  their  friends 
here — the  feverity  of  Meflrs.  Muir  and  Palmer's  fentence  is 
pathetically  lamented  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  while  the 
IVibunal  Revolutionnaire  (in  obedience  to  private  orders)  is 
petitioning,  that  any  difrefpedl  towards  the  Convention  Ibail 
be  punifhed  with  death.  In  England  it  is  alFerted,  that  the 
people  have  a  right  to  decide  on  the  continuation  of  the  war 
— here  it  is  propofed  to  declare  fufpicious,  and  treat  accord- 
ingly, all  who  fhdl  dare  talk  of  peace.  Mr.  Fox  and  Ro- 
befpierre  muft  fettle  thefe  trifling  variations  at  the  general 
congrefsof  republicans,  when  the  latter  (hall  (as  they  profefs) 
have  dethroned  all  the  potentates  in  Europe  ! 

Do  you  not  read  of  cart-loads  of  patriotic  gifts,-!-  bales  of 
lint  and  bandages,  and  (lockings,  knit  by  the  hands  of  fair  ci- 
tizens, for  the  ufe  of  the  foldiers?  Do  you  not  read  and  call 
me  calumniator,  and  afk  if  thefe  are  proofs  that  there  is  no 
public  fpirit  in  France  ?  Yes,  the  public  fpirit  of  an  eaftern 
tributary,  v/ho  offers,  with  apprehenfive  devotion,  a  part  of 
the  wealth  which  he  fears  the  hand  of  defpotifm  may  raviih 


♦  Hence  it  happened,  that  it  was  fometimes  confided  to  one 
who  could  not  read  the  parole  and  counterfign ;  expeditions 
failed,  becaufe  commanding  ofHcers  mii^ook  on  the  map  a  ri- 
ver for  a  road,  or  woods  for  mountains ;  and  the  moft  fecret 
orders  were  betrayed  through  the  inability  of  thofe  to  whom 
they  v/ere  entrufted  to  read  them. 

f  A  fum  of  money  was  at  this  time  publicly  offered  to  the 
Conventioa  for  defraying  the  expenfes  and  repairs  of  the  guil- 
lotine.— I  know  not  if  it  were  intended  patriotically  or  correc- 
tionally ;  but  the  legiflative  delicacy  was  hurt,  and  the  bearer 
of  the  gift  ordered  for  examination  to  the  Committee  of  Gen- 
eral Safety,  who  moft  probably  fent  him  to  expiate  either  his 
patiotifm  or  hi.3  pleafantry  in  a  prifon. 
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entirely.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  hufbands  and  fathers, 
who  are  pining  in  arbitrary  confinement,  are  employed  in 
thefe  feeble  efforts  to  deprecate  the  malice  of  their  perfecutors; 
and  thefe  voluntary  tributes  are  but  too  often  proportioned, 
not  to  the  abilities,  but  the  miferies  of  the  donor.*  The  moft 
fplendid  facrifices  that  fill  the  bulletin  of  the  Convention,  and 
claim  an  honorable  mention  in  their  regifters,  are  made  by  the 
enemies  of  the  republican  government— by  thofe  who  have 
already  been  the  objects  of  perfecution,  or  are  fearful  of  be- 
coming fuch. — Ah,  your  prifon  and  guillotine  are  able  finan- 
ciers: they  raife,  feed,  and  clothe  an  army,  in  lefs  time  than 
you  can  procure  a  tardy  vote  from  the  moft  complaifant  Houfe 
of  Commons ! 

Yours,  &c. 


*  A  lady,  confined  in  one  of  the  ftate  prifons,  made  an  of- 
fering, through  the  hands  of  a  Deputy,  of  tenthoufand  livres; 
but  the  Convention  obferved,  that  this  could  not  properly  be 
deemed  a  gift — for,  as  ihe  was  doubtlefs  a  fufpicious  perfon, 
all  Ihe  had  belonged  of  right  to  the  republic; 

Elle  doit  etre  a  moi,  dit  il,  et  la  raifon, 
"  Cell  que  je  m'appelle  Lion 

A  cela  I'on  n'a  rien  a  dire."        La  Fontaine. 

Sometimes  thefe  dons  patriotiques  were  collefted  by  a  band 
of  Jacobins,  at  others  regularly  aflefled  by  a  Reprcfentative  on 
mimon;  but  on  all  occafions  the  ariftocrats  were  mollaffidious 
and  moll  liberal : 

"  UrgM  by  th'  imperious  foldier's  fierce  command, 

"  The  groaning  Greeks  break  up  their  golden  caverns, 

"  The  accumulated  wealth  of  toiling  ages; 

********#* 

"  That  wealth,  too  facred  for  their  country's  ufe ; 

That  wealth,  too  pleafing  to  be  loft  for  freedom, 
•*  That  wealth,  which,  granted  to  their  weeping  Prince, 
•*  Had  rang'd  embattled  nations  at  their  gates." 

Johnson. 

Or,  what  is  ftill  better,  have  relieved  the  exigencies  of  the  ft  ite, 
without  offering  a  pretext  for  the  horrors  of  a  revolution. — O 
felfifh  luxury,  impolitic  avarice,  how  are  ye  puniilied?  robbed 
of  your  enjoyments  and  your  wealth — glad  even  to  commute 
both  for  a  painful  exigence! 
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March  17, 

AFTER  rortle  days  of  agitation  and  fufpenfe,  we  leant 
that  the  popularity  of  Robefpierre  is  viclorious,  and 
that  Hebert  and  his  partizans  are  arrefted.  Were  the  intrin- 
fic  claims  of  either  party  conlidered,  without  regard  to  the 
circuLTiftances  of  the  moment,  it  might  feem  ftrajige  I  Oior.ld 
exprefs  myfelf  as  though  the  refult  of  a  contell:  bet  Axen  fuch 
men  could  excite  a  general  intereft :  yet  a  people  fadiy  niiil- 
ed  in  the  gradations  of  evil,  and  inured  to  a  choice  only  of 
what  is  bad,  learn  to  prefer  comparatively,  with  no  other  view 
than  that  of  adopting  what  may  be  leaft  injurious  to  them- 
felves  ;  and  the  merit  of  the  obje£t  is  out  of  the  queftion.— 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  public  wifh  was  in  favor  of  Robefpierre; 
foi*5  befides  that  his  cautious  chara6i:er  has  given  him  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  undifguifed  profligacy  of  Hebert,  it  is  con- 
jeclured  by  many,  that  the  more  merciful  politics  profeiTed  by 
Camille  Defmoulins,  are  fecretly  fuggefted,  or,  at  leall  as- 
fented  to,  by  the  former.* 


*  This  was  the  opinion  of  many. — The  Convention  and  the 

Jacobins  had  taken  alarm  at  a  paper  called  "  The  Old  Corde- 
*'  lier,"  written  by  Camille  Defmoulins,  apparently  with  a 
view  to  introduce  a  milder  fyftem  of  government  The  author 
had  been  cenfured  at  the  one,  expelled  the  other,  and  defend- 
ed by  Robefpierre,  who  feems  not  to  have  abandoned  him  un- 
til he  found  the  Convention  refolved  to  perfift  in  thefanguina- 
ry  plan  they  had  adopted.  Robefpierre  afterwards  facrificed  his 
friends  to  retrieve  his  influence;  but  could  his  views  have  been 
anfwered  by  humane  meafures,  as  certainly  as  by  cruel  ones,  I 
think  he  would  have  preferred  the  firft;  for  I  repeat,  that  the 
Convention  at  large  were  averfe  from  any  thing  like  reafon  or 
jullice,  and  Robefpierre  more  than  once  rifked  his  popularity 
by  profelTions  of  moderation.  The  moil  eloquent  fpeech  I  have 
feen  of  his  was  previous  to  the  death  of  Danton,  and  it  feerng 
evidently  intended  to  found  the  principles  of  his  colleagues  as 
to  a  change  of  fyftem. — Camille  Defm  )ulins,  has  excited  fomc 
intereil,  and  has  been  deemed  a  kind  of  martyr  to  humanity. 
Perhaps  nothing  marks  the  horrors  of  the  time  more  than  fucK 
a  partiality. — Camille  Defmoulins,  under  an  appearance  of  fim- 
plicity,  was  an  adventurer,  whofe  pen  had  been  employed  to 
mifiead  the  people  from  the  beginning  of  the  revola;ion.  He 
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The  vicifHtudes  of  the  revolution  have  hicherto  oftered  no- 
thing but  a  change  of  vices  and  of  parties  j  nor  can  I  regard 
this  defeat  of  the  municipaHty  of  Paris  as  any  thing  more  : 
the  event  is,  however,  important,  and  will  probably  have  great 
influence  on  the  future. 

After  having  fo  long  authorized,  and  profited  by,  the  crimes 
of  thofe  they  have  now  facrificed,  the  Convention  are  willing 
to  have  it  fuppofed  they  were  themfelves  held  in  fubjectioa 
by  Hebert  and  the  other  reprefentatives  of  the  Parifian  mob. 
— ^Admitting  this  to  be  true,  having  regained  their  independ- 
ence, we  ought  naturally  to  expect  a  more  rational  and  hu- 
mane fyftem  will  take  place  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  hope,  and  the 

prefcnt  occurrences  are  far  from  juftifying  it.  We  hear 

much  of  the  guilt  of  the  fallen  party,  and  little  of  remedying 
its  effe^ls — much  of  punifhment,  and  little  of  reform  ;  and 
the  people  are  excited  to  vengeance^  without  being  permitted 
to  claim  redrefs.  In  the  mean  while,  fearful  of  trufting  to 
the  cold  preference  which  they  owe  to  a  fupericr  abhorrence 
of  their  adverfaries,  the  Convention  have  ordered  their  col- 
leagues on  niiffion  to  glean  the  few  arms  ftill  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  the  National  Guard^  and  to  arreft  all  who  may 
be  fufpected  of  connection  with  the  adverfe  party  Dumont 
has  performed  this  fervice  here  very  diligently ;  and,  by  way 
of  fupercroii;ation,  has  fent  the  Commaiidant  of  Amiens  to  the 
Bicetre,  his  wire,  who  was  ill,  to  the  hofpitalj  and  two  young 
children  to  this  place. 

As  ufual,  thefe  proceedings  excite  fecret  murmurs,  but  are 
neverthelefs  yielded  to  with  perfect  fubmiffion. 

One  can  never,  on  thefe  occafions,  ceafe  admiring  the  en- 
durance of  the  French  character.  In  other  countries,  at  e- 
very  change  of  party,  the  people  are  flattered  wi  th  the  pros- 
pe6t  of  advantage,  or  conciliated  by  indulgencies;  but  here 
they  gain  nothing  by  change,  except  an  accumulation  of  op- 


had  been  very  active  on  the  loth  of  Augufc;  and  even  in  ths 
papers  which  have  given  him  a  comparative  reputation,  he  is 
the  panegyriit  of  Marat,  and  reGommends  une  Guillotine  eco- 
**  nomique;'''  that  is,  a  difcriminaiion  in  favor  of  hiinfelf  and 
his  party,  who  now  began  to  fear  they  might  theinf-ives  be  fa- 
crificed by  the  Convention,  and  deferted  by  Robii'pierre — af- 
ter being  the  accumpiices  and  tools  of  both. 
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preffion — and  the  fuccefs  of  a  new  party  is  always  the  har- 
binger of  fome  new  tyranny.  While  the  fali  of  Hebert  is 
proclaimed  as  the  trianiph  of  freedom,  all  the  citizens  are  dis- 
armed by  way  of  collateral  fecurity;  and  at  the  inftant  he  is 
accufed  by  the  Convention  of  atheifm  and  immorality,*  a 
militant  police  is  fent  forth  to  de  raft  ate  the  churches,  and  pu- 
nifh  thofe  who  are  detected  in  obferving  the  Sabbath — "  matt 
plutot  fouffrir  que  mourir^  c' ejl  la  devife  des  Franfois.'"f 
Briflbt  and  his  companions  died  fmging  a  paraphafe  of  mjr 
quotation: 

Plutot  la  mort  que  Tefclavage, 
C'eft  la  devife  des  Francois. "J 

Let  thofe  who  reflect  on  what  France  has  fubmitted  to  under 
them  and  their  fucceflbrs  decide,  whether  the  original  be  not 
more  appofite.  ' 

I  hope  the  a6i;  of  accufation  againft  Chabot  has  been  pub- 
lifhed  in  England,  for  the  benefit  of  your  Engiifh  patriots : 
I  do  not  mean  by  way  of  warning  but  example.  It  appears 
that  the  faid  Chabot,  and  four  or  live  of  his  colleagues  m  the 
Convention,  had  been  bribed  to  ferve  a  ilock-jobbing  bufi- 
nefs  at  a  ftipulated  fum,§  and  that  the  money  was  to  be  divi- 
ded amongft  them.  Chabot,  with  great  reafon,  infifted  on 
his  claim  to  an  extra  fhare,  on  account,  as  he  exprefl'ed  it,  of 


*  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  perfecution  of  religion  was  ne- 
ver more  violent  than  at  the  time  when  the  Convention  were 
anathematizing  Hebert  and  his  party  for  atheifm. 

f  "  To  fuiFer  rather  than  die,  is  the  motto  of  Frenchmen." 

X  "  Death  before  flavery  is  the  Frenchman's  motto." 

§  Chabot,  Fabre  d'Egiantine,  (author  of  "  L'Intrlgue  E- 
"  piftolaire,"  and  feveral  other  admired  dramatic  pieces,)  De- 
launay  D'Angers,  Julien  de  Touioufe,  and  Bazire,  were  bribed 
to  procure  the  paliing  certain  decrees,  tending  to  enrich  par- 
ticular people,  by  defrauding  the  Eafl  India  Company. — De- 
launay  and  Julien  (both  re-elccled  into  the  prefent  Affembly) 
efcaped  by  flight,  the  refl  were  guillotined. — It  is  probable, 
that  thefe  little  peculations  might  have  paffed  unnoticed  in  pa- 
triots of  fuch  note,  but  that  the  intrigues  and  popular  charailler 
of  Chabot  made  it  necefTary  to  difpofe  of  ^im,  and  his  accom- 
plices fuffered  to  give  a  countenance  to  ths  meafure. 
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having  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  firft  patriots  in  Europe. 
Now  this  I  loo':  upon  to  be  a  very  ufeful  hint,  as  it  tends  to 
eftabHfh  a  tariff  of  reputations,  rather  than  of  talents.  In 
England  you  diftinguilh  too  much  in  favor  of  the  latter ;  and, 
in  a  queftion  of  purchafe,  a  Minifter  often  prefers  a  "  com- 
"  modity"  of  rhetoricians,  to  one  of  "  good  names."  I  con- 
fefs  I  am  of  Chabot's  opinion ;  and  think  a  vote  from  a  mem- 
ber who  has  fome  reputation  for  honefty,  ought  to  be  better 
paid  for  than  the  eloquence  which,  weakened  by  the  vices  of 
the  orator,  ceafcs  to  perfuade.  How  it  is  that  the  patriotic 
harangujs  at  St.  Stephen's  ferve  only  to  amufe  the  auditors, 
who  identify  the  fentiments  they  exprefs  as  little  with  the 
fpealcer,  as  they  would  thofe  of  Cato's  foliloquy  with  the  ac- 
tor who  perfonates  the  character  for  the  night  ?  I  fear  the 
people  reafon  like  Chabot,  and  are  "  fools  to  fame,"  Per- 
hi^p-s  it  is  tortunate  for  England,  that  thofe  whofe  talents  and 
principles  would  make  them  moji  dangerous,  are  become  leaji 
fo,  bccaufe  both  are  cbunterad-ted  by  the  public  contempt,— 
Ought  it  not  to  humble  the  pride,  and  corre(ft  the  errors, 
which  too  often  accompany  great  genius,  that  the  meaneft 
capacity  can  diftinguifli  between  talents  and  virtue ;  and  that 
even  in  the  moment  our  wonder  is  excited  by  the  one,  a  fort 
©f  intrinfic  preference  is  given  to  the  other  ? ' 

Yours,  &c. 


Providence,  April  15,  1794. 

C;  ^  I  ^Hj£  friendfhip  of  bad* men  turns  to  fear:"  and  in 
\_  this  fmgle  phrafe  of  our  popular  bard  is  compri- 
zed the  hiftory  of  ail  the  parties  who  have  fucceeded  each  o- 
ther  during  the  revolution.  Danton  has  been  facrificed  to 
Robefpierre's  jealoufy,*  and  Camille  Defmouiins  to  fupport 


*  The  ferocious  courage  of  Danton  had,  on  the  loth  of  Au- 
guH,  the  zd  of  September,  the  31ft  of  May,  and  other  occa- 
fions,  been  the  ductile  inftrument  of  Robefpierre;  but,  in  the 
courfe  of  their  iniquitous  connection,  it  fliould  feem,  they  had 
committed  themfel\:es  too  much  to  each  other.  Danton  had  be- 
trayed a  dehre  of  more  exclufively  proiidag  by  his  crimes ; 
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his  popularity  ;*  and  both,  after  (baring  in  the  crimes,  and 
contributing  to  the  punifhment  of  Hebert  and  his  afibciateSj 
have  follovi^ed  them  to  the  fame  fcafFold. 

I  know^  not  if  one's  heart  gain  any  thing  by  this  habitual 
contemplation  of  fucceilive  victims,  who  ought  not  to  infpire 
pity,  and  vi^hom  juflice  and  humanity  forbid  one  to  regret. — • 
How  many  parties  have  fallen,  who  feem  to  have  labored  on- 
ly to  tranfmit  a  dear-bought  tyranny,  which  they  had  not  time 
to  enjoy  themfelves,  to  their  fuccellbrs  ?  the  French  revolu- 
tionifts  may,  indeed,  adopt  the  motto  of  Virgil's  Bees,  "  Not 
*'  for  ourfeives,  but  for  yoy."  The  monftrous  powers  claim- 
ed for  the  Convention  by  the  Briflbtines,  with|  the  hope  of 


and  Robefpierre's  views  been  equally  ambitious,  though  left 
daring,  their  mutual  jealoufies  had  rifen  to  a  height  which  ren- 
dered the  facrifice  of  one  party  neceflary — and  Robelpierre 
had  the  addrefs  to  fecure  himfelf,  by  ftriking  the  firfl:  blow. — 
They  h;;d  fupped  in  the  country,  and  returned  together  to  Pa- 
ris, on  the  night  Danton  was  arreted,  and,  it  may  be  fuppos- 
edy  th  t  in  this  interview,  which  was  intended  to  produce  a  re- 
conciliation, they  had  been  convinced  that  neither  was  to  be 
truHed  by  the  other. 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  Robefplerre  had  encouraged  ^ 
Camille  Defmoulins  to  publifh  his  paper,  intitled  "  The  Old 

Cordelier,"  in  which  fome  tranflations  from  Tacitus,  de- 
fcriptive  of  every  kind  of  tyranny,  were  applied  to  the  times, 
and  aychange  of  lyilem  indi redly  propofed.  The  publication 
became  highly  popular,  except  with  the  Conv^ention  and  the 
Jacobins:  thefe,  however,  it  was  requifite  for  Robefpierre  to 
conciliate;  and  Camille  Defmoulins  was  facrificed,  to  prove 
that  he  did  not  favor  the  obnoxious  moderation  of  his  friend. 

f  The  viflorious  Eriffotines,  after  the  loth  of  Auguft,  avail- 
ing themfelves  of  the  llupor  of  one  part  of  the  people,  and  the 
fanaticifm  of  the  other,  required  that  the  new  Conveniioa 
might  be  entruf^ed  with  unlimited  powers.  Not  a  thoufandth 
portion  of  thofe  v/ho  eleded  the  members,  perhaps,  compre- 
hended the  dreadful  extent  of  fuch  a  demand,  as  abfurd  as  it 
has  proved  fatal.-—-'  Tout  pouvoir  fans  homes  ne  fauroit  etre 
**  legitime,  parce  qu'il  n'a  jamais  pu  avoir  d'origine  legitime, 

car  nous  ne  pouvons  pas  donner  a  un  autre  plus  de  pouvoir 

fur  nous  que  nous  ne'n  avons  nous-memes:"  Montefquieu.—r 
that  is,  the  power  which  we  accord  to  others,  or  which  we 
have  over  ourfeives,  cannot  e;<ceed  the  t!oa^ds  prefcribed  by 
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excluilvely  exercifing  them,  were  fatal  to  themfelve^ — the 
party  that  overthrew  the  Briilbtines  in  its  turn  became  insig- 
nificant— -and  a  fmall  number  of  them  only,  under  the  dc- 
fcription  of  Committees  of  Public  Welfare  and  General  Sufe- 
tj',  gradually  ufurped  the  whole  authority.  Even  of  thef^  fe- 
veral  have  already  perifhed  j  and  in  the  hands  of  Robefpierre, 
and  half  a  dozen  others  of  equal  talents  and  equal  atrocity, 
but  lefs  cunning,  center  at  prefent  all  the  fruits  of  fo  many 
miferies  and  fo  many  crimes, 

In  all  thefe  confli6l:s  of  party,  the  victory  feems  hitherto  to 
have  remaiiied  with  the  moft  artful,  rather  than  the  moil  abk; 
and  it  is  under  the  former  title  that  Robefpierre,  and  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Committee  of  Public  W elfare,  are  now  Lk  in- 
heritors of  a  power  more  defpotic  than  that  exercifed  in  Ja- 
pan. Robefpierre  is  certainly  not  deficient  in  abilities,  but 
they  are  not  great  in  proportion  to  the  influence  they  have  ac- 
quired him.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  more  properly  called 
jingular  than  great,  and  conlift  in  the  art  of  appropriiiting  to 
his  own  advantage  both  the  events  of  chance  and  the  labors 
of  others,  and  of  captivating  the  people  by  an  exterior  of  fe- 
vere  virtue,  which  a  cold  heart  enables  him  to  afTume,  and 
which  a  profligacy,  not  the  elfe6i:  of  ftrong  pallions,  but  of 
fydem,  is  eafily  fubje6led  to.  He  is  not  eloquent,  nor  are 
his  fpeeches,  as  compofitions,*  equal  to  thofe  of  Collot  d'Her- 
bois,  Barrere,  or  Billaud  Varennesj  but,  by  contriving  to 
referve  himfelf  for  extraordinary  occafions,  fuch  as  announ- 
cing plots,  victories,  and  fyftems  of  government,  he  is  heard 
with  an  interelf  which  finally  becomes  transferred  from  h'ii 
fubject  to  himfelf. t 


the  immutable  laws  of  truth  and  juflice.  The  united  voice  of 
the  whole  French  nation  couid  not  bellow  on  their  repreitnta- 
tives  a  right  to  murder  or  opprefs  one  innocent  man. 

*  The  moll  celebrated  members  of  the  Convention  are  on- 
ly readers  of  fpeeches,  compoled  with  great  labor,  eitfter  by 
themfelves  or  others;  and  I  think  it  i:i  diitinguiniAble,  that 
many  are  manufaclured  by  the  fame  hand.  I'he  iHle  and  fpirit 
of  Lindet,  Barrere,  and  Carnot,  feem  to  be  in  common. 

f  The  following  p  ifTagcs,  from  a  fpeech  of  Dubois  Crance, 
who  may  be  fupp  jkd  a  competent  judge,  at  once  furnifli  an 
idea  of  Robefpierre's  oratory,  exhibit  a  leading  feature  in  hie 
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One  cannot  fludy  the  characters  of  thefe  men,  and  the  re- 
voiution,  without  vvoiider  :  and,  after  an  hour  of  fuch  fcrib- 
blina;,  I  wake  to  the  fcene  around  me,  and  my  wonder  is  not 
a  Uttle  increaf^d  at  the  idea  that  the  fate  of  fuch  an  individual 
as  myfdi'  ihouid  be  at  all  dependent  on  either.  My  friend, 
Maa.  de  ,  is  ill,*  and  taken  to  the  hofpital,  fo  that  having 


chara-^^T,  a-id  expofe  fonne  of  tae  arts  by  which  the  revola- 
tioaary  defpotiim  was  maintained  : 

Rapport  ant  tout  a  lui  feul,  jufqu'a  J  a  patrie^  il  n'en  parla 
"  'ia;nuis  cv.e  pour  s^en  dcjigner  co7nine  V unique  defenj'eur:  cte^c 
*'  de  fes  longs  difcours  tciit  ce  qui  r^a  rapport  qu^a  Jon  per f on  el y 
*'  woiis  n'y  trouuerex,  plus  que  de  seches  applications  de  principes 
"  ccnmis,  et  furtcut  de  phrafes  preparies  pour  a?ncncr  encore  fan 
eloge.  Vous  V  a^-ve%  js^ge  timidey  par  ce  que  fon  imagination,  que 
/  c-7  croyaii  ar dents,  qui  n^etait  que  feroce,  paraijjait  exagerer 
*\fyuH)ent  hs  maux  de  fon  pays,     C' etait  une  jonglerie :  il 
"  croyait  ni  aux  ccnfpiratlons  dmt  il  faifait  tant  d' etalage,  ni 
"  aux  poignards  a ux quels  il  feignoit  de  Je  de<vouer  ;  mats  ilvou- 
isit  que  I  s  citoye.is  fujjent  conjlamment  en  defiance  Vun  de 

"  x\lf2C.tiiig  to  confider  all  things,  even  the  fate  of  the  coun- 
try,  as  depeadliig  on  himfelf  alone,  he  never  fpoke  of  it  but 
with  a  view  to  point  himfelf  oat  its  principal  defender. — If 
*'  yoa  take  away  from  his  long  harangues  all  that  regards  hin\ 
**  perfonally,  you  will  find  only  dry  applications  of  familiar 
priiicipie-,  and,  above  all,  tho^e  lludied  turns,  which  were 
artfully  prepared  to  introduce  his  own  eternal  panegyric. — 
**  You  fuppofed  hini  timid  becaufe  his  imagination  (which  was 
**  not  merely  ardent,  as  was  fuppofed,  but  ferocious)  feemed 
**  often  to  exaggerate  the  misfortunes  of  his  country. — This 
was  a  mere  trick:  he  believed  neither  in  the  confpiracies  he 
made  fo  great  a  parade  of,  nor  in  the  poignards  to  which  he 
pretended  to  devote  himfelf  as  a  vidim  — His  real  defign  was 
*'  to  infafe  into  the  minds  of  all  men  an  uficeafing  difndcnce 
of  each  other." 

*  1  ha  ve  generany  made  ufe  of  the  titles  and  diHinftions  by 
which  the  people  I  mention  were  known  before  the  revolution; 
for,  bef  des  that  T  found  it  difhcult  to  habituate  my  pen  to  the 
republican  fyftcm  of  levelling,  the  y^.r^G^^.  to  whom  thefe  let- 
ters were  andrelfed  wo'jld  not  have  known  who  was  meant  by 
the  new  appellaticas.  It  is  however  to  be  obferved,  that,  ex- 
cept in  private  ariilocratic  intercourfe,  the  word  Citizen  was 
in  general  ufe  ;  and  that  thofe  who  had  titles  rclinquiihed  them 
oiid  afiJined  their  family  na  iles. 
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fio  longer  the  care  of  difTipating  her  ennui^  I  am  at  full  liberty 

•to  indulge  my  own.  Yet  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but,  as 

I  have  before  obferveu  to  you,  I  do  noi  ennuyc — xv.y  mind 
is  conftantly  occupied,  though  rmy  heart  is  vacunt :  curioiity 
ferves  inftead  of  iiitereft,  and  I  really  liiid  it  fuificiently  amu- 
flng  to  conjeci:ure  how  long  my  head  may  remain  on  my 

fhoulders.  You  will,  I  dare  fay,  agree  with  me  that  any 

doubts  on  fuch  a  fubjecl  are  very  well  calculated  to  remove 
the  tranquil  fort  of  indifFerence  which  produces  ennui  \  tho' 
to  judge  by  the  greater  part  of  my  feilow-prifoiL-.^'S,  one  would 

not  think  fo.  There  is  fomcthing,  furely,m  the  charatSter 

of  the  French,  which  makes  them  differ  both  in  profperity 
and  adverfity  from  other  people.  Here  are  many  airiongit 
us  who  fee  little  more  in  the  lofs  of  their  liberty  than  a  pri- 
vation of  their  ufual  amulements;  and  I  have  Knou'n  foinc 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  their  releafe  at  noon,  ex- 
hibit themfelves  at  the  theatre  at  night.  God  knows  hov/ 
fuch  minds  are  conllituted:  for  my  part,  when  fome  confola- 
tory  illuiion  reftores  me  to  freedom,  I  afibciate  with  it  no 
idea  of  poikive  pleafure,  but  long  for  a  fort  of  intermediato 
ftate,  which  may  repofe  my  haraifed  faculties,  and  in  which 
mere  comfort  and  fecurity  are  pourtrayed  as  luxuries.  After 
being  fo  long  deprived  of  the  decent  accommodations  of  life, 
fecluded  from  the  intercourfe  which  conftitutes  its  beft  en- 
joyments, trem.bling  for  my  own  fate,  and  hourly  lamenting 
that  of  my  friends,  the  very  thoughts  of  tumult  or  gaiety  feeni 
opprellive,  and  the  de fire  of  peace,  for  the  moment,  banilhes 
every  other.  One  muft  have  no  heart,  after  fo  many  fuffcr- 
ings,  not  to  prefer  the  callle  of  Indolence  to  the  palace  of 
Armida. 

The  coarfe  organs  of  an  Argus  at  the  door,  who  is  all  day 
employed  in  calhng  to  my  highborn  companions  by  the  re- 
publican appellations  of"  Citoyen^^  and  "  Citoyenne^"  has  jult 
interrupted  me  by  a  fummons  to  receive  a  letter  from  my  un- 
foituiit^te  friends  at  Arras.  It  was  given  me  open  ;*  of  courfe 


*  The  opening  of  letters  was  now  fo  generally  avowed,  that 
people  who  correfponded  on  bufmefs,  and  were  defiroas  their 
letters  fhould  be  delivered,  put  ih-m  in  the  poll  without  bal- 
ing; otherwife  they  were  often  torn  in  openirhg,  thrown  afide, 
©r  detained,  to  fave  the  treuble  of  peruiing. 
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they  fay  nothing  of  their  fituation,  though  I  have  reafon  t<^  be- 
lieve it  is  dreadful.  They  have  now  vi^ritten  to  me  for  allift- 
anee,  which  1  have  not  the  means  of  affording  them.  Every 
thing  I  have  is  under  fequeftration;  and  the  diiliculty  which 
attends  the  negociating  any  drafts  drawn  upon  England,  has 
made  it  nearly  impotlible  to  procure  money  in  the  ufual  way, 

even  if  1  were  not  confined.  I'he  friendfnip  of  Mad.  de  

will  be  little  available  to  me.  Her  extenfive  fortune,  before 
frittered  to  mere  competency  by  the  extortions  of  the  revolu- 
tion, now  fcarcely  fupplies  her  own  wants;  and  her  tenants 
humanely  take  the  opportunity  of  her  prefent  diftrefs  to  avoid 
paying  their  rent.*    So  that  1  have  no  refource,  either  for 

myfelf  or  Mrs.  D  ,  but  the  fJe  of  a  few  trinkets,  which 

I  had  fortun..tely  fecreted  on  my  firft  arreft.  How  are  we  to 
exift,  and  what  an  exiftence  to  be  folicitous  about !  In  gayer 
moments,  and,  perhaps,  a  little  tinctured  by  romantic  refine- 
ment, I  have  thought  Dr.  Johnfon  made  poverty  too  exclu- 
fively  t-.e  fubjeCtof  compaiiion :  indeed,  1  believe,  he  ufed  to 
fay  It  was  the  only  evil  he  really  felt  for.  This,  to  one  who 
has  known  only  mental  fulfering,  appears  the  notion  of  a 
coarfe  mind  ;  but  I  doubt  whether,  the  firft  time  we  are  a- 
larmed  by  the  fear  of  want,  the  dread  of  dependence  does  not 
render  us  iji  part  his  converts.  The  opinion  of  our  Englifli 
fage  is  more  natural  than  we  may  at  firll  imagine;  or  why  is 
it  that  we  are  affected  by  the  fimple  diftrcU'es  of  Jane  Shore, 
beyond  thofe  of  any  other  heroine? 

Yours. 


*  In  rome  inftances  fervants  or  tenants  have  been  known  to 
feize  on  portions  of  land  for  their  own  ufe — in  others  the  coun- 
try municipalities  exaded  as  the  price  of  a  certificate  of  civifm, 
(without  which  no  releafe  from  prifon  could  be  obtained,)  fuch 
leafes,  lands  or  privileges,  as  they  thought  the  embarralTuients 
of  their  landlords  would  induce  them  to  grant.  Aimoft  every 
where  the  houfes  of  perfons  arretted  were  pilfered  either  by  their 
own  fervants  or  the  agents  of  the  republic.  I  have  known  an 
elegant  houfe  put  in  requifition  to  eredl  biackfmich's  forges  in 
for  the  ufe  of  the  army,  and  another  filled  with  tailors  employ- 
ed in  making  foldiers'  clothes. — Houfes  were  iil^ewife  not  unfre- 
quently  ab.indoned  by  the  fervants  through  fear  of  fharing  the 
fate  of  their  mafters,  and  fomecimes  expoied  equally  by  the  ar- 
reft of  thofe  who  h  d  been  left  in  charge,  in  order  to  extort  dis- 
coveries of  plate,  money,  &c.  the  couce.Uiiient  of  which  tiiey 
might  be  fuppofed  privy  to. 
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April  22,  1794. 

OUR  abode  becomes  daily  more  crouded ;  and  I  obferve 
that  the  greater  part  of  thofe  now  arrefted  are  farmers. 
This  appears  ftrange  enough,  when  we  confider  how  much 
the  revolutionary  perfecution  has  hitherto  fpared  this  clafs  of 
people ;  and  you  will  naturally  enquire  why  it  has  at  length 
reached  them. 

It  has  been  often  obferved,  that  the  two  extremes  of  fociety 
are  nearly  the  fame  in  all  countries ;  the  great  refemble  each 
other  from  education,  the  little  from  nature*  Comparifons, 
therefore,  of  morals  and  manners  (hould  be  drawn  from  the 
intervening  clafTes ;  yet  from  this  comparifon  alfo  I  believe 
we  mud  exclude  farmers,  who  are  every  where  the  fame,  and 
who  feem  always  more  marked  by  profeilional  fimilitude  than 
national  diftindtion. 

The  French  farmer  exhibits  the  fame  acutenefs  in  all  that 
regards  his  own  intereft,  and  the  fame  ftupidity  on  moft 
ther  occafions,  as  the  mere  Englifti  one ;  and  the  fame  ob- 
jev5ls  which  enlarge  the  underftanding  and  dilate  the  heart  of 
other  people,  feem  to  have  a  contrary  efFedl  on  both.  They 
contemplate  the  objects  of  nature  as  the  ftock-jobber  does 
the  viciflitudes  of  the  public  funds  :  "  the  dews  of  heaven,'* 
and  the  enlivening  orb  by  which  they  are  difpelled,  are  to  the 
farmer  only  objects  of  avaricious  fpeculation;  and  the  fear- 
city  which  is  partially  profitable,  is  but  too  often  more  wel- 
come than  a  general  abundance.  —They  confider  nothing 

beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  farms,  except  for  the  purpofe 
of  making  envious  comparifons  with  thofe  of  their  neighbors} 
iand  being  fed  and  clothed  almoft  without  intermediate  com- 
merce, they  have  little  neceffity  for  communication,  and  are 
nearly  as  ifolated  a  part  of  fociety  as  failors  themfelves. 

The  French  revolutionifts  have  not  been  unobferving  of 
thefe  circumftances,  nor  fcrupulous  of  profiting  by  them  :-— 
they  knew  they  might  have  difcuflTed  for  ever  their  metaphy- 
iical  definitions  of  the  rights  of  man,  without  reaching  the 
comprehenfion,  or  exciting  the  intereft  of  the  country  peo- 
ple ;  but  that  if  they  would  not  underftand  the  propagation 
of  the  rights  of  man,  they  would  very  eafily  comprehend  an 
abolition  of  the  rights  of  their  landlords.  Accordingly,  the 
firft  prirxiple  of  liberty  they  were  taught  from  the  new  code 
was,  that  they  had  a  right  to  aflembie  in  arms,  to  force  the 
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furrender  of  title-deeds ;  and  their  firft  revolutionary  notions 
of  equality  and  property  feem  to  have  been  manifefted  by  the 
burning  of  chateaux^  and  refufnig  to  pay  their  rents.  They 
were  permitted  to  intimidate  their  landlords,  in  order  to  force 
them  to  emigration,  and  either  to  fell  their  eftates  at  a  low 
price,  or  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  tenants. 

At  a  time  when  the  necelTities  of  the  ftate  had  been  great 
enough  to  be  made  the  pretext  of  a  dreadful  revolution,  they 
were  not  only  almoft  exempt  from  contributing  to  its  relief, 
but  were  enriched  by  the  common  diftrefs  ;  and  while  the 
reft  of  their  countrymen  beheld,  with  unavailing  regret,  their 
property  gradually  replaced  by  fcraps  of  paper,  the  peafants 
became  infolent  and  daring  by  impunity,  refufed  to  fell  but 
for  fpecie,  and  were  daily  amalfing  wealth.  It  is  not  there- 
fore to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  were  partial  to  the  new  or- 
der of  things.  The  prifons  might  have  overflowed,  or  been 
thinned,  by  the  miferies  of  thofe  with  whom  they  had  been 
crowded — the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  might  have  facrificed 
half  France,  and  thefe  felfifh  citizens,  I  fear,  would  haVe  be- 
held it  tranquilly,  had  not  the  requifition  forced  their  laborers 
to  the  army,  and  the  ?naxi?num  lowered  the  price  of  their 
corn.  The  exigency  of  the  war,  and  an  internal  fcarcity,  ha- 
ving rendered  thefe  meafures  neceflary,  and  it  being"  found 
impofTibie  to  perfuade  the  farmers  into  a  peaceful  compliance 
with  them,  the  government  has  had  recourfe  to  its  ufual  fum- 
mary  mode  of  expoftulation — a  prifon  or  the  Guillotine.*— • 


*  The  avarice  of  the  farmers  was  doubtlefs  to  be  condemn^ 
ed,  but  the  cruel  defpotifm  of  the  government  almoft  weaken,, 
cd  our  fenfe  of  rectitude;  for  by  confounding  error  with  guilt, 
and  guilt  with  innocence,  they  habituated  us  to  indifcriminate 
pity,  and  obliged  us  to  transfer  our  hatred  of  a  crime  to  thoffc 
who,  in  punifhing  it,  obferved  neither  mercy  nor  juftice.  A 
farmer  was  guillotined,  becaufe  fome  blades  of  corn  appeared 
growing  in  one  of  his  ponds ;  from  which  circumftance  it  wat 
inferred,  he  had  thrown  in  a  large  quantity,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote a  fcarcity — though  it  was  fubftantially  proved  on  his  trial, 
that  at  the  preceding  harveft  the  grain  of  an  adjoining  field  had 
been  got  in  during  a  high  wind,  and  that,  in  all  probability, 
fome  fcattered  ears  which  reached  the  water  had  produced 
what  was  deemed  fufficient  teftimony  to  convift  him.— A- 
»other  underwent  the  fame  punifhment  for  purfiting  his  ufu- 
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Amazed  to  find  themfelves  the  obje£ls  of  a  tyranny  they  had 
hitherto  contributed  to  fupport,  and  (baring  the  misfortune  of 
their  Lords  and  Clergy,  thefe  ignorant  and  miftaken  people 
wander  up  and  down  with  a  vacant  fort  of  ruefulnefs,  which 
feems  to  befpeak  that  they  are  far  from  comprehending  or 
being  (atisfied  with  this  new  fpecimen  of  republicanifm.  It 
has  been  a  fatality  attending  the  French  through  the  whole 
revolution,  that  the  different  clafTes  have  too  readily  facilita- 
ted the  facrifice  of  each  other :  and  the  Nobility,  the  Clergy, 
the  Merchant,  and  the  Farmer,  have  the  mortification  of  ex- 
periencing, that  their  felfifh  and  illiberal  policy  has  anfwered 
no  purpofe  but  to  involve  all  in  one  common  ruin.. 

Angelique  has  contrived  to-day  to  negociate  the  fale  of 
fome  bracelets,  which  a  lady,  with  whom  I  was  acquainted 
previous  to  our  detention,  has  very  obligingly  given  almofl 
half  their  value  for,  though  not  without  many  injunctions  to 
(ccrefy,  and  as  many  implied  panegyrics  on  her  benevolence, 
in  riflcing  the  odium  of  affording  affiftance  to  a  foreigner.- — 
We  are,  I  affure  you,  under  tlie  neceflity  of  being  cecono- 
mifts,  where  the  moft  abundant  wealth  could  not  render  ug 
externally  comfortable ;  and  the  little  we  procure  by  a  clan^- 
deftine  difpofal  of  my  unneceffary  trinkets,  is  confiderably  di- 
minifhed,*  by  arbitrary  impofitions  of  the  guard  and  the 
poor,^  and  a  voluntary  tax  from  the  mifery  that  furrounds  us^ 


al  courfe  of  tillage,  and  fowing  part  of  his  ground  withlucerncL, 
inllead  of  employing  the  whole  for  wheat j  and  every  where 
thefe  people  became  the  objeds  of  perfccution,  both  in  their 
perfons  and  property. 

"  Almoil  all  our  confiderable  farmers  have  been  thrown  in- 
"  to  prifon;  the  confequence  is,  that  their  capital  is  eat  up — 
'*  their  ftock  gone  to  ruin — and  our  lands  have  loft  the  almoll 
*'  incalculable  efFedl  of  their  induftry.  In  La  Vendee  fix  niil- 
**  lion  acres  of  land  lie  uncultivated,  and  five  hundred  thoii- 
"  fand  oxen  have  been  turned  aftray,  without  Ihelter  and  with- 
**  out  an  owner." 

Speech  of  Dubois  Crance,  Sept.  2  2,  1 794. 

*  I  am  aware  of  Mr.  Burke's  pleafantry  on  the  expreffiop. 
»f  very  little,  being  greatly  diminifhed;  but  my  exchequer  at 
this  time  was  as  well  calculat  d  to  prove  ihe  infinite  divifibili- 
ty  of  matter,  as  that  of  the  Welfh  principality. 

f  The  guards  of  the  republican  Baihiles  were  paid  by  the 
priibners  they  contained;  and,  in  many  places,  the  tax  fox 
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Our  male  companions  are,  for  the  moft  part,  transferred  to 
other  prifons,  and  among  the  number  are  two  young  Englifh- 
men,  with  whom  I  ufed  fometimes  to  converfe  in  French, 
without  acknowledging  our  compatriotifm.  They  told  me, 
that  when  the  decree  for  arrefting  the  Englifh  was  received 
at  Amiens,  they  happened  to  be  on  a  vifit,  a  few  miles  from 
the  town;  and  having  notice  that  a  party  of  horfe  were  on 
the  road  to  take  them,  willing  to  gain  time  at  leaft,  they  efca- 
ped  by  another  route,  and  got  home.  The  republican  con- 
ftables,  for  I  can  call  the  military  employed  in  the  interior  by 
no  better  appellation,  finding  their  prey  had  taken  flight,  a- 
dopted  the  impartial  juftice  of  the  men  of  Charles  Town,*. 


this  purpofe  was  levied  with  indecent  rigor.  It  might,  indeed, 
be  fuppofed,  that  people  already  in  prifon  could  have  little  to 
apprehend  from  an  inability  or  unwillingnefs  to  fubmit  to  fuch 
an  impofition;  yet  thofe  who  refufed  were  menaced  with  a 
dungeon;  and  I  was  informed,  from  undoubted  authority,  of 
two  inftances  of  the  fort  among  the  Englifh — the  one  a  young 
woman,  the  other  a  perfon  with  a  large  family  of  children,  who 
were  on  the  point  of  fufFering  this  treatment,  but  that  the  hu- 
manity of  fome  of  their  companions  interfered  and  paid  the 
fum  exacted  of  them.  The  tax  for  fupporting  the  imprifone4 
poor  was  more  willingly  complied  with,  though  not  lefs  ini- 
quitous in  its  principle:  numbers  of  inoftenfive  and  induftrious 
people  were  taken  from  their  homes  on  account  of  their  reli- 
gion, or  other  frivolous  pretexts,  and  not  having  wherewithal 
to  maintain  themfelves  in  confinement,  inftead  of  being  kept 
by  the  republic,  were  fupported  by  their  fcllovv-prifoners,  in 
confequence  of  a  decree  to  that  purpofe.  Families  who  inhe-p 
rited  nothing  from  their  noble  anceftors  but  their  names,  were 
dragged  from  obfcurity  only  to  become  objedls  of  perfecution ; 
and  one  in  particular,  confifting  of  nine  perfons,  who  lived  in 
extreme  indigence,  but  were,  notvvithftanding,  of  the  profcribed 
clafs ;  the  fons  were  brought  wounded  from  the  army  and  lodg- 
ed with  the  father,  mother,  and  five  younger  children  in  a  pri- 
fon, where  they  had  fcarcely  food  to  fupport,  or  clothing  to 
cover  them. 

1  take  this  opportunity  of  doing  juftice  to  the  Comte  d'Ar- 
tois,  whofe  youthful  errors  did  not  extinguifh  his  benevolence 
— rthe  unfortunate  people  in  queHion  having  enjoyed  a  penfio^ 
from  him  until  the  revolution  deprived  them  of  it. 
*  "  But  they  maturely  having  weigh'd 
y  They  had  no^jnore  but  him  o'th'trade^ 
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and  carried  off  the  old  couple  (both  above  feventy)  at  whofe 
houie  they  had  been.  The  good  man,  who  was  probably 
not  verfed  in  the  etiquette  of  the  revolution,  conceived  no- 
thing'of  the  matter,  and  when,  at  the  end  of  their  journey, 
they  were  depofited  at  the  Bicetre,  his  head  was  fo  totally  de- 
ranged, that  he  imagined  himfelf  ftill  in  his  own  houfe,  and 
continued  for  fome  days  addreffing  all  the  prifoners  as  though 
they  were  his  guefts — at  one  moment  congratulating  them 
on  their  arrival,  the  next  apologizing  for  want  of  room  and 
accommodation.  The  evafion  of  the  young  men,  as  you  will 
conclude,  availed  them  nothing,  except  a  delay  of  their  cap- 
tivity for  a  few  hours. 

A  report  has  circulated  amongft  us  to-day,  that  all  who  are 
not  detained  on  fpecilic  charges,  are  foon  to  be  liberated. — • 
This  is  eagerly  believed  by  the  new  comers,  and  thofe  who 
are  not  the  "  pale  converts  of  experience."  I  am  myfelf  fo 
far  from  crediting  it,  that  I  dread  left  it  fhould  be  the  harbin- 
ger of  fome  new  evil,  for  I  know  not  whether  it  be  from  the 
cfFecl  of  chance,  or  a  refinement  in  atrocity,  but  I  have  gene- 
rally found  every  meafure  which  tended  to  make  our  lituation 
more  miferable  preceded  by  thefe  flattering  rumors. 

You  would  fmile  to  fee  with  what  anxious  credulity  intel- 
ligence of  this  fort  is  propagated  :  we  ftop  each  other  on  the 
ftairs,  and  liften,  while  our  palled  dinner,  juft  arrived  from 
the  traiteur^  is  cooling :  and  the  bucket  of  the  draw-well 
hangs  fufpended  while  a  hiftory  is  finilhed,  of  which  the  rela- 
tor knows  as  little  as  the  hearer,  and  which,  after  all,  proves 
to  have  originated  in  fome  ambiguous  phrafe  of  our  keeper, 
uttered  in  a  good-humored  paroxifm,  while  receiving  a  dou- 
ceur. 

W e  occafionally  lofe  fome  of  our  aflbciates,  who,  having 
obtained  their  difcharge,  depart  a  la  Fran^aife^  forget  their 
fufFerings,  and  praife  the  clemency  of  Dumont,  and  the  vir- 
tue of  the  Convention ;  while  thofe  who  remain  ftill  uncon- 
verted, amufe  themfelves  in  conjedturing  the  channel  through 
which  fuch  favors  were  folicited,  and  alledging  reafons  why 
fuch  preferences  were  partial  and  unjuft. 


"  Refolv'd  to  fpare  him,  yet  to  do 
•*  The  Indian  Hoghan-Moghan  too 
Impartial  juftice — in  his  ftead  did 
^'  |ian|[  an  old  weaver  that  bed-rid." 
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Dumont  vlfits  us,  as  ufual,  receives  an  hundred  or  two  of 
petitions,  which  he  does  not  deign  to  read,  and  referves  his 
i.nduigence  for  thofe  who  have  the  means  of  aflaiHng  him 
through  the  fmilcs  of  a  favorite  miftrefs,  or  propitiating  him 
by  more  fubftantial  advantages.  Many  of  the  emigrants' 
wives  have  procured  their  liberty  by  being  divorced ;  and  in 
this  there  is  nothing  blameable,  for,  I  imagine,  the  greater 
number  confider  it  only  as  a  temporary  expedient,  indifferent 
iii  itfelf,  and  which  they  are  juftified  in  having  recourfe  to  for 
the  protec9cion  of  their  perfons  and  property.  But  thefe  do- 
meftic  alienations  are  not  confined  to  thofe  who  once  moved 
in  the  higher  orders  of  fociety — the  monthly  regifters  an- 
nounce aimoH:  as  many  divorces  as  marriages  j  and  the  facility 
of  feparation  has  rendered  the  one  little  more  than  a  licen- 
tious compa6l,  v/hich  the  other  is  confidered  as  a  means  of 
diiTolving.  The  effect  of  the  revolution  has  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  cafes,  been  to  make  the  little  emulate  the  vices 
of  tile  great,  and  to  introduce  a  more  grofs  and  dcfl;ru£tive 
policy  among  the  people  at  large^  than  exifted  in  the  narrow 
circle  of  courtiers^  imitators  of  the  Regent,  or  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth. Immorality,  nov/  confecrated  as  a  principle,  is  far 
more  pernicious  than  T-zhen,  though  practifed,  it  was  con- 
demned, and,  though  fuffered,  not  fandtioned. 

You  mull  forgive  me  if  I  ennuye  you  a  little  fententioufly 
-^I  was  more  partial  to  the  lower  ranks  of  life  in  France^ 
than  to  thofe  who  were  deemed  their  fuperiors;  and  I  cannot 
help  beholding  with  indignant  regret  the  laft  afylums  of  na- 
tional morals  thus  invaded  by  the  general  corruption.  I  be- 
lieve no  one  will  difpute  that  the  revolution  has  rendered  the 
people  more  vicious  ;  and,  without  confidering  the  matter  ei- 
ther in  a  moral  or  religious  point  of  view,  it  is  impoffible  to 
afiert  that  they  are  not  lefs  happy.  How  many  times,  when 
I  was  at  liberty,  have  I  heard  the  old  wifh  for  an  acceffion  of 
years,  or  envy  thofe  yet  too  young  to  be  fenfible  of"  the  mi- 
"  feries  of  a  revolution  !"  Were  the  vanity  of  the  felf-fuffi- 
cient  philofopher  fufceptible  of  remorfe,  would  he  not,  when 
he  beholds  this  country,  lam.ent  his  prefumption,  in  fuppofing 
he  had  a  right  to  cancel  the  wifdom  of  paft  ages ;  or  that  the 
happinefs  cf  mankind  might  be  promoted  by  the  deftru6tion 
of  their  morals,  and  tlie  depravation  of  their  focial  affections  I 


Yoiurs,  &c. 
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FOR.  fome  years  previous  to  the  revolution,  there  were 
feveral  points  in  which  the  French  afcribed  to  them- 
felves  a  fuperiority  not  very  diftant  from  perfection.  A- 
mongft  thefe  were  philofophy,  politenefs,  the  refinements  of 
fociety,  and,  above  all,  the  art  of  living.  I  have,  fometimes, 
as  you  know,  been  inclined  to  difpute  thefe  claims  ;  yet,  if  ic 
be  true  that  in  our  fublunary  career  perfection  is  not  ftatiou- 
ary,  and  that,  having  reached  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  on  one 
fide,  we  muft  necelFarily  defcejid  on  the  other,  I  might,  on 
this  ground,  allow  fuch  pretenfions  to  be  more  reafonable 
than  I  then  thought  them.  Whatever  progrefs  fnight  have 
been  attained  in  thele  refpe<Sts,  or  however  near  our  neigh- 
bors might  have  approached  to  one  extreme,  it  is  but  too  cer- 
tain they  are  now  rapidly  declining  to  die  other.  Thisboaft- 
ed  philofophy,  is  become  a  horrid  compound  of  all  that  is  of- 
fenfive  to  Heaven  and  difgraceful  to  man — this  politenefs,  a 
ferocious  incivility — and  this  focial  elegance  and  exclufivci 
fcience  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  are  now  reduced  to  fufpicious 
intercourfe,  and  the  want  of  common  neceflaries. 

If  the  national  vanity  only  were  wounded,  perhaps  I  might 
fmile,  though,  I  hope,  1  fhould  not  triumph  ;  but  when  1  fee  fo 
much  mifery  accompany  fo  profound  a  degradation,  my  heart 
does  not  accord  with  my  language,  if  i  feem  to  do  either  ona 
©r  the  other. 

I  fhould  inefFe6lually  attempt  to  defcribe  the  circumftances 
and  fituation  which  have  given  rife  to  thefe  reflections.  Ima- 
gine to  yourfelf  whatever  tyranny  can  infiidf,  or  human  na- 
ture fubmit  to — whatever  can  be  the  relult  of  unreftrained 
wickednefs  and  unrefiiling  defpair — all  that  can  fcourge  or 
difgrace  a  people — and  you  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  actual 
flate  of  this  country:  but  do  not  fearch  your  books  for  com- 
parifons,  or  expe6l  to  find  in  the  profcriptions  and  extrava- 
gancies of  former  periods,  any  examples  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  prefent.  Tiberius  and  Nero  are  on  the  road  to  obli- 
vion, and  the  fubjects  of  the  Lama  may  boaft  comparative 
pretenfions  to  rank  as  a  free  and  enlightened  nation. 

The  frantic  ebullitions  of  the  revolutionary  government 
are  now  as  it  were  fubfided,  and  inftead  of  appearing  the  tem- 
porary refources  of  "  defpotifm  in  diftrefs,"  [Burke]  have 
affumed  the  form  of  a  permanent  and  regular  lyftem.  Th-4 
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agitation  occafioned  by  fo  many  unexampled  fcenes,  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  an  habitual  terror,  and  this  deprefTing  fentiment  has 
fo  pervaded  all  ranks,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  in- 
dividual, hovt-ever  obfcure  or  inoffenfivc,  who  deems  his 
property,  or  even  his  exiftence,  fecure  only  for  a  moment.-— 
The  found  of  a  beM  or  a  knocker,  at  the  clofe  of  the  evening, 
is  the  fignal  of  difmay.    The  inhabitants  of  the  houfe  regard 
each  other  with  looks  of  fearful  interrogation — all  the  pre- 
cautions hitherto  taken  appear  infufficient — every  one  recol- 
lects fome  thing  yet  to  be  fecreted — a  prayer-book:,  an  unbu- 
ried  fdver  fpoon,  or  a  few  affignats  "  a  face  royale^'  are  has- 
tily fcrambled  together  ;  and  if  the  viiit  prove  nothing  more 
than  an  amicable  domiciliary  one,  in  fearch  of  arms  and  corn, 
it  forms  matter  of  congratulation  for  a  week  after.  Yet  fuch 
is  the  fubmiffion  of  the  people  to  a  government  they  abhor, 
that  it  is  fcarcely  thought  requifite  now  to  arreft  any  perfon 
formally :  thofe  whom  it  is  intended  to  fecure,  often  received 
nothing  more  than  a  written  mandate*  to  betike  themfelves 
to  a  certain  prifon,  and  fuch  unpleafant  rendezvous  are  at- 
tended with  more  punctuality  than  the  moft  ceremonious  vi- 
iit, or  the  moft  gallant  affigiiation.        few  neceflaries  are 
haftily  packed  together,  the  adieus  are  made,  and  after  a  walk 
to  the  prifon,  they  lay  their  beds  down  in  the  corner  allotted,^ 
juft  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  courfe. 

It  was  a  general  obfervation  with  travellers,  that  the  roads 
in  France  were  folitary,  and  had  rather  the  deferted  appear- 
ance of  the  route  of  a  caravan,  than  of  the  communications 
between  different  parts  of  a  rich  and  populous  kingdom.— 
This,  however,  is  no  longer  true — and,  as  far  as  1  can 

learn,  they  are  now  fufficiently  crouded  -not,  indeed,  bj 

curious  itinerants,  parties  of  pleafure,  or  comme-rcial  in- 
duftry,  but  by  Deputies  of  the  Conveation,!  agents  of  fub- 


*  Thefe  refcripts  were  ufually  couched  in  the  following 
terms: — '*  Citizen,  you  are  defired  to  betake  yourfelf  immedi- 
**  ately  to  *  *  =^  *,  (naming  the  prifon,)  under  pain  of  being 
«*  conveyed  there  by  an  armed  force  in  cafe  of  delay." 

f  Every  department  was  infefled  by  one,  two,  or  more  of 
thefe  ftroliing  Deputies;  and,  it  muft  be  confefTed,  the  con- 
fiant  tendency  of  the  people  to  revolt  in  many  places  afFordei 
them  fumcieat  employment.    Sometimes  they  aded  as  legUla^ 
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l#i1ence,*  committee  men,  Jacobin  miffionar;es,f  troops  poft- 
ing  froin  places  where  infurre^lion  is  juft  quelled  to  where 


*  The  agents  employed  by  government  in  the  purchafe  of 
fubfiftence  amounted,  by  official  confelTion,  to  ten  thoufand. — 
in  all  parts  they  were  to  be  feen,  rivalling  each  other,  and  creat- 
ing fcarcity  and  flimine,  by  requifitions  and  exadlions,  which 
they  did  not  convert  tO  the  profit  of  the  republic,  but  to  their 
Own. — Thefe  privileged  locufts,  befides  what  they  feized  upon, 
bccafioned  a  total  ftagnation  of  commerce,  by  laying  embar- 
.  goes  on  what  they  did  not  want;  fo  that  it  frequently  occur- 
red that  an  unfortunate  tradefman  might  have  half  the  articles 
fn  his  Ihop  under  requifition  for  a  month  together,  and  fome- 
times  under  different  requifitions  from  deputies,  commiflaries 
of  war,  and  agents  of  fubfiftence,  all  at  once;  nor  could  any 
thing  be  difpofed  of  till  fuch  claims  were  fatisfied  or  relin- 
quifhed. 

f  Jacobin  miffionarles  were  fent  from  Paris,  and  Cther  great 
towns,  to  keep  up  the  fpirits  of  the  people,  to  explain  the  be- 
nefits of  the  revolution,  (which,  indeed,  were  not  very  appa- 
rent,) and  to  maintain  the  connedlion  between  the  provincial 
and  metropolitan  focieties. — I  remem/cer  the  Deputies  on  mis- 
fion  at  Perpignan  writing  to  the  Club  at  Paris  for  a  reinforce- 
ment of  civic  apoflles,  "  pour  evangelifer  les  habit ans  et  les  fnet- 

tre  dans  la  njoie  de  faint''' — to  convert  the  inhabitants, 

and  put  them  in  the  road  to  falvation.") 

tors,  making  laws  on  the  foot — -fonietimes,  both  as  judges  and 
conftables — or,  if  occafion  required,  they  amufed  themfelvcs 
in  alfifting  the  executioner. — Tlie  migrations  of  obicuj  e  men, 
armed  with  unlimited  powers*  and  whofe  perfons  were  un- 
known, was  a  fli'ong  temptation  to  impofture,  and  ill  feverai 
places  adventurers  were  detecled  aflaming  c'le  charaijxel'  of  De- 
puties, for  various  purpofes  of  fi-aud  and  depredation. — The 
following  inflance  may  appear  ludicrous,  but  Ifnall  be  excus- 
ed mentioning  it,  as  it  is  a  faft  on  record,  and  conveys  an  idea 
of  what  the  people  fuppofed  a  Deputy  might  doj  confiflent  with 
the  dignity  of  his  executive  funflions. 

An  itinerant  of  this  fort,  whole  object  feems  to  have  been  no 
more  than  to  procure  a  daily  maintenancej  arriving  hungry  in 
a  village,  entered  the  firll:  farm-lioufe  that  prefenteditfelf,  and 
immediately  put  a  pig  in  requifition,  ordered  it  to  be  killed, 
and  fome  faufages  to  be  made,  with  all  fpced.  ^  In  the  mean- 
while our  mock-legiilator,  who  feems  to  have  acl^d  his  part 
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it  has  juft  begun,  befides  the  great  and  never-failing  fource 
of  activity,  that  of  conveying  fufpecled  people  from  their 

homes  to  prifon,  and  from  one  prifon  to  another.  Thefc 

movements  are  almoft  entirely  confined  to  the  official  travel- 
lers of  the  republic  ;  for,  befides  the  fcarcity  ofhorfes,  the  in- 
creafe  of  expenfe,  and  the  diminution  of  means,  fev/  people 
are  willing  to  incur  the  fufpicion  or  hazard*  attendant  on 
quitting  their  homes,  and  every  polTible  obftacle  is  thrown 
in  the  way  of  a  too  general  intercourfe  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  large  towns. 


*  There  were  moments  when  an  application  for  a  pafTport 
was  certain  of  being  followed  by  a  mandat  cf  arret — a  writ  of 
arreft.)  The  applicant  was  examined  minutely  as  to  the  bufi- 
nefs  he  was  going  upon,  the  perfons  he  was  to  tranfafl  it  with, 
and  whether  the  journey  was  to  be  performed  on  horfeback  or 
in  a  carriage,  and  any  figns  of  impatience  or  dilUfte  at  thofc 
democratic  ceremonies  were  fufficient  to  conflitute  un  kom- 
**  me fu/peSi^^ — a  fufpicious  perfon,")  oratleaftone  foup- 
*'  fonne  £etre  fufpeHf^  that  i^,  a  man  fufpefled  of  being  fus- 
picious.  In  either  cafe  it  was  ufually  deemed  expedient  to 
prevent  the  diflemination  of  his  fuppofed  principles,  by  lay- 
ing an  embargo  on  his  perfon. — I  knew  a  man  under  perfe- 
cution  fix  months  together,  for  having  gone  from  one  depart- 
ment to  another  to  fee  his  family. 

perfeftly  well,  talked  of  liberty,  V amour  de  la  Patrie,  of  Pitt 
and  the  coalefced  tyrants,  of  arrelling  fufpicious  people  and 
rewarding  patriots ;  fo  that  the  whole  village  thought  them- 
felves  highly  fortunate  in  theprefence  of  a  Deputy  who  did  no 
worfe  ihan  harangue  and  put  their  pork  in  requifition. — Un- 
fortunately, however,  before  the  repaft  of  faufages  could  be 
prepared,  a  hue  and  cry  reached  the  place,  that  this  gracious 
Repreftntant\s^^  an  impcftor!  He  w?-s  bereft  of  his  dignities, 
conveyed  to  prifon,  and  afterwards  tried  by  the  Tribunal  Re- 
*voluiiofinaire  at  Paris;  but  his  Ccunfel,  by  infilling  on  the 
mildnefs  with  which  he  had  **  borne  his  faculties,"  contrived 
to  get  his  panllhment  mitigated  to  a  fhort  imprifonment.— A- 
nother  fufiered  death  on  a  fomewhat  fimilar  account ;  or,  as 
the  fentence  exprelTed  it,  for  degrading  the  charadler  of  a  Na- 
tional Reprefentative. — Juft  Heaven !  for  degrading  the  cha- 
rader  of  a  National  Reprefentative  ! !  !— and  this  too  after  the 
return  of  Carrier  from  Nantes,  and  the  publication  of  Collet 
d'Herboii'  malTacres  at  Lyons ! 
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The  Committee  of  Public  Welfare  is  making  rapid  ad- 
vances to  an  abfolute  concentration  of  the  fupreme  power, 
and  the  Convention,  while  they  are  the  inftruments  of  oppres- 
iing  the  whole  country,  are  themfelves  become  infignificant> 
and,  perhaps,  lefs  fecure  than  thofe  over  whom  they  tyrannize. 
They  ceafe  to  debate,  or  even  to  fpealc ;  but  if  a  member  of 
the  Committee  afcends  the  tribune,  they  overwhelm  him  with 
applaufes  before  they  know  what  he  has  to  fay,  and  then  pafs 
all  the  decrees  prefented  to  them,  more  implicitly  than  the 
moft  obfequious  Parliament  ever  enregiftered  an  arrete  of 
the  Court ;  happy  if,  by  way  of  compenfation,  they  attra<Sl:  a 
fmile  from  Barrere,  or  efcape  the  ominous  glances  of  Ro- 
befpierre.* 

Having  fo  far  defcribed  the  fituation  of  public  affairs,  I 
proceed  as  ufual,  and  for  which  I  have  the  example  of  Pope, 
who  never  quits  a  fubjedl  without  introducing  himfelf,  to 
fome  notice  of  my  own.  It  is  not  only  bad  in  itfelf,  but  worfe 
in  perfpeilive  than  ever :  yet  I  learn  not  to  murmur^  and  de- 
rive patience  from  the  certainty  that  almoft  every  part  of 
France  is  more  oppreffed  and  wretched  than  we  are. 

Yours,  &c» 


June  3,  1794. 

THE  individual  fufFerings  of  the  French  may,  perhaps^ 
yet  admit  of  increafe;.  but  their  humiliation  as  a  peo- 
ple can  go  no  farther :  and  if  it  were  not  certain  that  the  a6ls 
of  the  government  are  congenial  to  its  principles,  one  might 
fuppofe  this  tyranny  rather  a  moral  experiment  on  the  extent 
of  human  endurance,  than  a  political  fyftem. 

Either  the  vanity  or  cowardice  of  Robefpierre  is  continu- 
ally fuggefting  to  him  plots  for  his  affalEnation  ;  and  on.  pre- 


*  Wlien  a  member  of  the  Committee  looked  inaufpiciouilp 
at  a  fubordinate  accomplice,  the  latter  fcarce  ventured  to  ap- 
proach his  home  for  fome  time.  Legend i  c,  v\  ho  has  fince 

boafted  fo  continually  about  his  courage,  is  fiid  to  have  kept 
his  bed,  and  Bourdon  de  I'Oife,  to  have  \o{\  hi:  ionics  for  a  coa- 
tderable  time,  firom  frights,  the  confequence  of  fnch  menaceou 
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texts  ?.t  once  abfurd  and  atrocious,  a  whole  family,  with  near 
feventy  other  innocent  people  as  accomplices,  have  been  fen- 
fenced  to  death  by  a  formal  decree  of  the  Convention. 

One  might  be  inclined  to  pity  a  people  obliged  to  fupprefs 
their  indignation  on  fuch  an  event,  but  the  mind  revolts  v»^hen 
addrelTes  are  prefented  from  all  quarters  to  congratulate  this 
monger's  pretended  efcape,  and  to  foiicit  a  farther  facrifice  of 
victims  to  his  revenge.  The  affaflins  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
had  all  the  benefit  of  the  laws,  and  fulfered  only  after  a  legal 
condemnation ;  yet  the  unfortunate  Cecilia  Renaud,  though 
evidently  in  a  ftate  of  mental  derangement,  was  hurried  to 
the  fcaffold  without  a  hearing,  for  the  vague  utterance  of  a 
truth,  to  which  every  heart  in  France,  not  loft  to  humanity^ 
mult  allent. 

Brooding  over  the  miferies  of  her  country,  till  her  imagi- 
nation became  heated  and  difordered,  this  young  woman  fecms 
to  have  conceived  fome  hopelefs  plan  of  redrefs  from  expoftu- 
lation  with  Robefpierrc,  whom  (lie  regarded  as  a  principal  in 
all  the  evils  fne  deplored.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  an 
audience  of  him,  irritated  her  to  make  fome  comparifon  be- 
tween an  hereditary  fovereign  and  a  republican  defpot ;  and 
file  avowed  that,  in  defiring  to  fee  Robefpierre,  fhe  was  actu- 
ated only  by  acuriofity  to  "  contemplate  the  features  of  a  ty- 
*'  rant."  On  being  examined  before  the  Committee,  fhe 
Hill  perfifted  that  her  defign  was  feulement  po'ir  voir  com- 
ment  etoit  fait  un  tyran  "  and  no  inftrument  nor  pofTible 
means  of  deftrudlion  was  found  upon  her  to  juftify  a  ch;irge 
of  any  thing  more  than  the  wild  and  enthufiaftic  attachment 
to  royalifn,  v/hich  fhc  did  not  attempt  to  difguife.  The  in- 
fluence of  a  feminine  propenhty,  which  often  furvives  even 
the  wreck  of  reafon  and  beauty,  had  induced  her  to  drefs  with 
peculiar  neatnefs,  when  (he  went  in  fearch  of  Robefpierre  y 
and,  from  the  complexion  of  the  times,  fuppofing  it  very  pro- 
bable a  vifit  of  this  nature  might  end  in  imprifonmcnt  and 
death,  Ihc  had  alfo  provided  herfelf  with  a  change  of  clothes 
to  wear  in  her  laft  moments. 

Such  an  attention  in  a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen  was  not 
very  unnatural ;  yet  the  mean  and  cruel  wretches  who  w^re 
her  judges,  had  the  littlenefs  to  endeavor  at  mortifying,  by 
diveiting  her  of  her  ornaments,  and  covering  her  with  the 
moft  loathfome  rags,  But  a  mind  tortured  to  madncfs  by 
the  fufferings  of  her  country,  was  not  likely  to  be  fhaken  by 
fuch  puerile  malice  i  and,  when  interrogated  under  this  dis- 
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giiife,  fhe  ftlll  preferved  the  fame  flrmnefs,  mingled  with  con- 
tempt, which  fhe  had  difplayed  when  firfl:  apprehended.  No 
accufation,  nor  even  i-nphcation,  of  any  perfon  could  be  drawn 
from  her,  and  her  only  confellion  was  that  of  a  palfionate  loy- 
alty ;  yet  an  univerfal  confpiracy  was,  neverthelcfs,  decreed 
by  the  Convention  to  exift,  and  Mifs  Renaud,  with  fixty- 
nine  others,*  were  fentenced  to  the  guillotine,  without  farther 
trial  than  merely  calling  over  their  names.  They  were  con- 
ducted to  the  fcafFold  in  a  fort  of  red  frocks,  intended,  as  was 
alledged,  to  mark  them  as  affailins — but,  in  reality,  to  pre- 
vent the  crowd  from  diftinguifliing  or  receiving  any  impres- 
fion  from  the  number  of  young  and  intereiting  females  who 
v/ere  comprized  in  this  dreadful  {laughter.  They  met  death 
with  a  courage  which  feemed  almoft  to  difappoint  the  malice 
of  their  tyrants,  who,  in  an  original  excefs  of  barbarity,  are 
fald  to  have  lamented  that  their  power  of  inflifting  could  not 
reach  thofe  mental  ficulties  which  enabled  their  victims  to 
fuffer  with  fortitude. f 

Such  are  the  horrors  now  common  to  almoft  every  part  of 
France:  the  prifons  are  daily  thinned  by  the  ravages  of  the 
executioner,  and  again  re-peopled  by  inhabitants  deitined  to 
the  fate  of  their  predecelfors.  A  gloomy  referve,  and  a  fort 
of  uncertain  foreboding,  have  taken  pofleffion  of  every  body: 
no  one  ventures  to  communicate  his  thoughts,  even  to  his 
neareft  friend — relations  avoid  each  other — and  the  whole  fo- 
cial  fyftem  feems  on  the  point  of  being  diffolved.  Thofe  who 
have  yet  preferved  their  freedom  take  the  longeft  circuit,  ra- 
tlier  than  pafs  a  republican  Baftille ;  or,  if  obliged  by  neceffi- 
ty  to  approach  one,  it  is  with  downcaft  or  averted  looks, 


*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  fixty-nine  people  execu- 
ted as  accomplices  of  Mifs  Renaud,  except  her  uther,  mother, 
and  aunt,  were  totally  unconneded  with  her,  or  with  each  o- 
ther,  and  had  bsen  coUeded  from  different  prifons,  between 
which  no  communication  could  have  fubfifled. 

f  Fouquier  Tiaville,  public  accufer  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  enraged  at  the  courage  with  which  his  victims  fub- 
mitted  to  their  fate,  had  formed  the  defign  of  having  them 
bled  previous  to  their  execution;  hoping  by  this  means  to 
weaken  their  fpirits,  and  that  they  might,  by  a  pufdlanimous 
behavior  in  their  lall  moments,  appear  lefs  intereiUng  to  the 
people. 
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•which  befpeak  their  dread  of  incurring  the  fufpicion  of  hu- 
manity. 

I  fay  little  of  my  own  feelings — they  are  not  of  a  nature 
to  be  relieved  by  pathetic  expreflions :  "  I  am  e'en  fick  at 
heart."  For  feme  time  I  have  ftruggled  both  againft  my 
ovi^n  evils,  and  the  fliare  I  take  in  the  general  calamity,  but 
my  mortal  part  gives  way,  and  I  can  no  longer  refift  the  de- 
fpondency  which  at  times  deprefles  me,  and  which,  indeed, 
more  than  the  danger  attending  it,  has  occafioned  my  aban- 
doning my  pen  for  the  laft  month.  Several  circumftances 
have  occurred,  within  thefe  few  days,  to  add  to  the  uneafmefs 
of  our  fituation,  and  my  own  apprehenfions.  Le  Bon,*  whole 


*  I  have  already  noticed  the  cruel  and  ferocious  temper  of 
Le  Bon,  and  the  maflacres  of  his  tribunals  are  already  well 
known.  I  will  only  add  fome  circumftances  which  not  only 
may  be  confidered  as  charaderiftic  of  this  tyrant,  but  of  the 
times — and  1  fear  I  may  add  of  the  people,  who  fufi^red  and 
even  applauded  them.  They  are  felefled  from  many  others  not 
fufceptible  of  being  defcribed  in  language  fit  for  an  Engliih 
reader. 

As  he  was  one  day  enjoying  his  cuftomary  amufement  of  fu* 
perintcnding  an  execution,  where  feveral  had  already  fufFered, 
one  of  the  viclims  having,  from  a  very  natural  emotion,  avert- 
ed his  eyes  while  he  placed  his  body  in  the  pofture  required, 
the  executioner  perceived  it,  and  going  to  the  fack  which  con- 
tained the  heads  of  thofe  juft  facrificed,  took  one  out,  and  with 
the  moft  horrible  imprecations  obliged  the  unhappy  wretch  to 
klfsit:  yet  Le  Bon  not  only  permitted,  bat  faaflioned  this,  by 
dining  daily  with  the  hangman.  He  was  afterwards  reproach- 
ed with  this  familiarity  in  the  Convention,  but  defended  him- 
felf  by  faying,  *'  A  fimilar  ad:  of  Lequinio's  was  inferted  by 

your  orders  in  the  bulletin  with  *  honorable  mention;'  and 
•«  your  decrees  have  invariably  confecrated  the  principles  on 
«*  which  I  aded.'* — They  all  felt  for  a  moment  the  dominion 
of  confcience,  and  were  filent. — On  another  occafion  he  fus- 
pended  an  execution,  wjiile  the  favages  he  kept  in  pay  threw 
dirt  on  the  prifoners,  and  even  got  on  the  fcaffold  and  infulted 
them  previous  to  their  fuffering. 

When  any  of  his  colleagues  pafTed  through  Arras,  he  always 
propofed  their  joining  with  him  in  a  "  partie  de  Guillotine," 
and  the  executions  were  perpetrated  on  a  fmall  fquare  at  Ar- 
ras, rather  than  the  great  one,  that  he,  his  wife,  and  relations 
might  more  commodioufly  enjoy  the  fpedacle  from  the  balco- 
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cruelties  at  Arras  feem  to  have  endeared  him  to  his  colleagues 
in  the  Convention,  has  had  his  powers  extended  to  this  de- 


ny of  the  theatre,  where  they  took  their  coffee,  attended  by  a 
band  of  mufic,  which  played  while  this  human  butchery  lafted. 

The  following  circumftance,  though  fomething  lefs  horrid, 
yet  fuificiently  fo  to  excite  the  indignation  of  feeling  people, 
happened  to  fome  friends  of  my  own. — They  had  been  bro't, 
with  many  others,  from  a  diftant  town,  in  open  carts  to  Arras, 
and,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  were  going  to  be  depoiited  in  the 
prifon  to  which  they  were  deftined.  At  the  moment  of  their  ar- 
rival feveral  perfons  were  on  the  point  of  being  executed.  Le 
Bon,  prefiding  as  ufual  at  the  fpeiflacle,  obfcrved  the  cavalcade 
paffing,  and  ordered  it  to  ilop,  that  the  prifoners  might  like- 
\Vife  be  witnelTes.  He  was,  of  courfe  obeyed;  and  my  terrified 
friends  and  their  companions  were  obliged  not  only  to  appear 
attentive  to  the  fcene  before  them,  but  to  join  in  the  cry  of 
*'  l^i-ve  la  Republique !'''  at  the  fevering  of  each  head. — One 
of  them,  a  young  lady,  did  not  recover  the  Ihock  fhe  received 
for  months. 

The  Convention,  the  Committees,  all  France,  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  condudl  of  Le  Bon.  He  himfelf  began  to 
fear  he  might  have  exceeded  the  limits  of  his  commiffion;  and, 
upon  communicating  fome  fcruples  of  this  kind  to  his  employ- 
ers, received  the  following  letters,  which,  though  they  do  not 
exculpate  him,  certainly  render  the  Committee  of  Public  Wel- 
fare more  criminal  than  himfelf. 

*'  CITIZEN, 

"  The  Committee  of  Public  Welfare  approve  the  meafares 
"  you  have  adopted,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  judge  the  vvar- 
"  rant  you  folicit  unneceffary — fuch  meafures  being  not  only 
"  allowable,  but  enjoined  by  the  very  nature  or  your  miffion. 
**  No  confideration  ought  to  ftand  in  the  way  of  your  revolu- 
"  tionary  progrefs — give  free  fcope  therefore  to  your  energy; 
'*  the  powers  you  are  in  veiled  with  are  unlimited,  and  ivhat- 
*'  e'ver  you  may  deem  conducive  to  the  public  good,  you  are 
**.  free,  you  are  even  called  upon  by  duty,  to  carry  intoexecu- 
"  tion  without  delay. — We  here  tranfmit  you  an  order  of  the 
"  Committee,  by  which  your  powers  are  extended  to  the  neigh- 
"  boring  departments.  Armed  with  fuch  means,  and  with  your 
"  energy,  you  will  go  on  to  confound  the  enemies  of  the  re- 
"  public,  with  the  very  fchemes  they  iiave projedcd  forits  de-  - 

**  CATINOT, 
BARRERE, 
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partment,  and  Andre  Dumont  is  recalled;  fo  that  we  are 
hourly  menaced  with  the  prefence  of  a  monfter,  compared  to 
whom  our  own  reprefentative  is  amiable.  Merciful  Heaven! 
are  there  yet  politive  diftinctions  betwixt  bad  and  worfe,  that 
we  thus  regret  a  Dumont,  and  deem  ourfeives  fortunate  in 
being  at  the  mercy  of  a  tyrant  who  is  only  brutal  and  profii- 
gate  ?  But  fo  it  is — and  Dumont  himfelf,  fearful  that  he  has 
not  exercifed  his  million  with  fufficient  feveritv,  has  ordered 
every  kind  of  indulgence  to  ceafe,  the  prifons  to  be  more 
llri^tly  guarded,  and,  if  poflible,  more  crowded  ;  and  he  is  now 
gone  to  Paris,  trembling  left  he  fiiould  be  accufed  of  juftics 
or  moderation  ! 

The  pretended  plots  for  affaflinating  Robefpierre  arc,  as 
ufual,  attributed  to  Mr.  Pitt;  and  a  decree  hasjuft  pafTedj 
that  no  quarter  fliall  be  given  to  Englilh  prifoners*  I  know 
not  what  fuch  inhuman  politics  tend  to,  but  myperfonal  fears 
are  not  equal  to  my  contempt,  and  the  confcious  pride  of  na- 
tional fuperiorify;  certain,  that  when  Providence  fees  fit  to 
vindicate  itfelf,  by  beftowing  victory  on  our  countryjnen,  the 
moft  weLcome 

Laurels  that  adorn  their  brows 
"  Will  be  from  living,  not  dead  boughs.'* 

The  recollection  of  England,  and  its  generous  inhabitants,  has 
animated  me  with  pleafure ;  yet  I  muft  for  the  prefent  quit 
this  agreeable  contemplation,  to  take  precautions  which  re- 
mind me  that  I  am  feparated  from  both,  and  in  a  land  of  des- 
potifm  and  mifery ! 

Yours  affedtionatelyi 


Extrad  from  another  letter,  figned  Billaud  Varonne,  Carnot, 
Barrere. 

'*  There  is  no  commutation  for  offences  againft  a  republic. 
'*  Death  alone  can  expiate  them! — Purfuethe  traitors  with  fire 
*'  and  fword,  and  continue  to  march  with  courage  in  the  revo- 

lutionary  track  you  have  deferibed." 
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June  ii,  1794. 

^TP^HE  immorality  of  Hebert,  and  the  bafe  compliances  of 
the  Convention,  for  fome  months  turned  the  churches 
into  temples  of  reafon,  7"he  ambition,  perhaps  the  vanity,  of 
P.obcfpierrej  has  now  permitted  them  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
"  Supreme  Bclng^^  and  the  people,  under  fuch  aufpices,  are 
to  be  conducted  frorn  atheifm  to  deifm.  Defirous  of  diftin- 
guifhinghis  prefidency,  ?.nd  of  exhibiting  himfelf  in  a  confpi- 
cuous  and  interefting  light,  Robefpierre,  on  the  laft  decade, 
appeared  as  the  hero  of  a  ceremony  which,  we  are  told,  is  to 
rellore  morals,  deftroy  all  the  mifchiefs  introduced  by  the  a- 
bolition  of  religion,  and  finally  to  defeat  the  machinations  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  A  gay  and  fplendid  feftivaLhas  been  exhibited  at 
Paris,  and  imitated  iii  the  provinces  :  flags  of  the  republican 
colors,  branches  of  trees,  and  wreaths  of  flowery,  were  order* 
ed  to  be  fufpended  from  the  houfes — every  countenance  was 
to  wear  the  prefcribed  fmile,  and  the  whole  country,  forget- 
ting the  prellure  of  forrow  an.d  famine,  was  to  rejoice.  A 
fort  of  monfter  v^as  prepared,  which  by  fome  unccountable 
ingenuity,  at  once  reprefented  Atheifm  and  the  Englifli,  Co- 
bourg  and  the  Auftrians — in  fbort,  all  the  enemies  of  the 
Convention.  This  external  phantom,  be*ng  burned  with 
proper  form,  difcovered  a  flatue,  which  was  underftood  to  b^ 
that  of  Liberty,  and  the  inauguration  of  this  divinity,  with 
placing  the  bufts  of  Chalier*  and  Marat  in  the  temple  of  the 

*  Chaiier  had  been  fent  from  tKe  municipality  of  Paris  af- 
ter the  detliroriement  of  the  King,  to  revolutionize  the  people 
of  Lyons,  and  to  excite  a  maffiicre.  In  confequence,  the  lirit 
davs  of  September  prefented  the  fame  fcenes  at  Lyons  as  were 
prefented  in  the  capital.  For  near  a  year  he  continued  to  fcourge 
tliis  unfortunate  city,  by  urging  the  lower  chiTes  of  people  to 
murder  and  pillage;  till,  at  the  infurrecliori  which  took  place 
in  the  fpring  of  1793,  he  was  atrefted  by  the  infurgents,  tried, 
and  fentenced  to  the  Guillotine. — The  Convent  on,,  however, 
whofe  calendar  of  faints  is  as  extraordinary  as  their  criraiaal 
code,  chofe  to  beatify  Chaiier,  while  :hey  executed  Malcdier- 
bes ;  and,  accordingly,  decreed  liim  a  lodging  in  the  Pantheo^i, 
penfioned  his  milirefs,  and  fct  up  his  bull:  in  their  own  Hall  as 
an  afTociate  for  Brutus,  whom,  by  the  way,  one  fhould  not  have 
^xjiedted  to  find  in  fuch  company. 
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Supreme  Being,  by  way  of  attendant  faints,  concluded  the  ce- 
remony. 

But  the  mandates  for  fuch  celebrations  reach  not  the  heart: 
flowers  were  gathered,  and  flags  planted,  with  the  fcrupulous 
exactitude  of  fear  yet  all  vt^as  cold  and  heavy,  and  a  dis- 
cei-ning  government  mud  have  read  in  this  anxious  and  lite- 
ral obedience  the  indication  of  terror  and  hatred.  Even  the  pri- 
fons  were  infultingly  decorated  with  the  mockery  of  colors, 
which,  we  are  told,  are  the  emblems  of  freedom ;  and  thofe 
whofe  relations  have  expired  on  the  fcaffold,or  who  are  pin- 
ing in  dungeons  for  having  heard  a  m.afs,  were  obliged  to  lift- 
en  with  apparent  admiration  to  a  difcourfe  on  the  charms  of  re- 
ligious liberty.  The  people,  v/ho,  for  the  moft  part,  took  little 
intereft  in  the  reft  of  this  pantomime,  and  infenfibie  of  the 
national  difgrace  it  implied,  beheld  with  ftupid  fatisfactionf 


The  good  citizens  of  the  republic,  not  to  be  behind  hand  with 
their  reprefentatives,  placed  Chalier  in  the  cathedrals,  in  their 
public-houfes,  on  fans  and  fnuft-boxes — in  Ihort,  wherever  they 
thought  his  appearance  would  proclaim  their  patriotifm. — I  can 
only  exclaim  as  Poultier,  a  deputy,  did,  on  a  finiilar  occafion 

 '*  Fran^ais,  Frangais,  ferez.  "vous  toujour s  Frangais F^^-— 

(Frenchmen,  Frenchmen,  will  you  never  ceafe  to  be.  French- 
men ? ) 

*  I  have  more  than  once  had  occafion  to  remark  the  fnigu- 
larity  of  popular  feftivities  folemnized  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple with  no  other  intention  but  that  of  exadl  obedience  to  the 
ediifts  of  government.  This  is  fo  generally  undrrftood,  that 
Richard,  a  deputy  on  milfion  at  Lyons,  writes  to  the  Conven- 
tion, as  a  circumftance  extraordinary,  and  worthy  of  remark, 
that  at  a  repeal  of  a  decree  which  was  to  have  razed  their  city 
to  the  ground,  a  rejoicing  took  place,      dirigie  et  executeepar 

le  pei'.pUi  les  autoritts  conjlitutees  n^a^ant  fait  en  quelque  forte 

quy  affifcr,'''' — (dire£led  and  executed  by  the  people,  thecon- 
ftituted  authorities  having  merely  affillied  at  the  ceremony.) 

f  Much  has  been  faid  of  the  partial  ignorance  of  the  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants  of  La  Vendee,  and  divers  republican  fcrib- 
blers  attribute  their  attachment  to  religion  and  monarchy  to 
that  caufe;  yet  at  Havre,  a  fea- port,  where  from  commercial 
communication,  I  fuould  fuppofe  the  people  as  informed  and 
civilized  as  In  any  other  part  of  France,  the  ears  of  piety  and 
decency  were  afTailed,  during  the  celebration  above-mentioned, 
by  the  acclamations  of  *"*  Vvuq  k  Psrs  Eternel!^^ — Vi'-^e  /V- 
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the  infcription  on  the  temple  of  reafon  replaced  by  a  legend,  fig- 
nifying  that,  in  this  ag3  of  fcience  and  information,  the  French 
find  it  necefTary  to  declare  their  acknowledgment  of  a  Gody 
and  their  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  foul. 

My  laft  letter  was  a  record  of  the  moft  odious  barbarities 
—to-day  I  am  defcribing  a  feftival.  At  one  period  I  have 
to  remark  the  deftru£lion  of  the  faints — at  another  the  ado- 
ration of  Marat.  One  half  of  the  newfpaper  is  filled  with  a 
lift  of  names  of  the  guillotined,  and  the  other  with  that  of  pla- 
ces of  amufement ;  and  every  thing  now,  more  than  ever, 
marks  that  deteftable  afTociation  of  cruelty  and  levity,  of  im- 
piety and  abfurdity,  which  has  uniformly  chara6terized  the 
French  revolution.  It  is  become  a  crime  to  feel,  and  a  mode 
to  affe6l  a  brutality  incapable  of  feeling — the  perfecution  of 
Chriftianity  has  made  atheifn  a  boaft,  and  the  danger  of  re- 
fpe6ling  traditional  virtues  has  hurried  the  weak  and  timid 
into  the  apotheofis  of  the  moft  abominable  vices.  Confcious 
that  they  are  no  longer  animated  by  enthufiafm,*  the  Pari- 
lians  hope  to  imitate  it  by  favage  fury  or  ferocious  mirth — their 
patriotifm  is  fignalized  only  by  their  :^eal  to  deftroy,  and  their 
attachment  to  their  government  only  by  applauding  its  cru- 
elties. If  Robefpierre,  St.  Juft,  Collot  d*Herbois,  and  the 
Convention  as  their  inftruments,  defolate  and  maiiacre  half 
France,  we  may  lament,  but  we  can  fcarcely  wonder  at  it.-—. 
How  ftiould  a  fet  of  bafe  and  needy  adventurers  refrain  from 
an  abufe  of  power  more  unlimited  than  that  of  the  moft  de- 
(potic  monarch  i  or  how  diftinguifh  the  general  abhorrence, 


tre  Supreme  l^"^ — (I  entreat  that  I  may  not  be  fifpefled  of  le- 
vity when  I  tranfiute  this;  in  Englifh  it  would  be  God  Al- 
"  mighty  for  ever!  The  Supreme  being  for  ever  I") — At  A- 
vignon  the  public  underRanding  feems  to  be  equally  enlight- 
ened, if  we  may  judge  from  the  report  of  a  Paris  milfionary, 
who  writes  in  thefe  terms: — The  celebration  in  honor  of  the 
*'  Supreme  Being  was  performed  here  yefterday  with  all  pos- 
"  fible  pomp:  all  our  country-folks  were  prefent,  and  unfpcak- 

ably  content  that  there  ^as  Jiill  a  God— hat  a  fine  decree 
"  (cried  they  all)  is  this  !'''' 

*  Rien  ne  peut  etre  pire  que  Tenthufiafine  dans  fa  decadence 
— "  Nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  than  enthuliafm  in  its  dc- 
"  cline." 

Chajielleux,  Voyage  en  Afnerique. 
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amid  addrefTes  of  adulation,  which  Louis  the  Fourteenth  woul4 
have  bluflied  to  appropriate  ?* 

The  bulletins  of  the  Convention  announce,  that  the  whole 
repubhc  is  in  a  fort  of  revolutionary  tranfport  at  the  efcape  of 
Robefpierre,  and  his  colleague,  Collotd'Herbois,  from  aflafli- 
hation ;  and  that  we  may  not  fuppofe  the  legiflators  at  large 
deficient  in  fsnfibility,  we  learn  alfo  that  they  not  only  fhed 
their  grateful  tears  on  this  afFe6ling  occafion,but  have  fettled 
a  penlion  on  the  man  who  was  inftrumental  in  refcuing  the 
benign  Collot. 

'Ilie  members  of  the  Committee  are  not,  however,  the  ex- 
clufive  objedts  of  public  adoration—the  whole  Convention 
are  at  times  incenfed  in  a  ftyle  truly  oriental  :  and  if  this  be 
fometimes  done  with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  lefs  acceptable  on  that  account.  A  petition  from 
an  incarcerated  poet  affimilates  the  mountain  of  the  Jacobins 
to  that  of  ParnaiTus — a  ftate-creditor  importunes  for  a  fmall 
payment  from  the  Gods  of  Oiym}7US — and  congratulations 
on  the  abolition  of  Ghriftianity  are  ciFered  to  the  legiflators 
of  Mount  Sinai  !  Every  inftance  of  bafenefs  calls  forth  an 
eulogium  on  their  magnanimit3\  A  fcore  of  orators  harangue 
them  daily  on  their  courage,  while  they  are  over-awed  by 
defpots  as  mean  as  themfeives,  and  whom  they  continue  to 
reinlfal,  at  the  ftated  periods,  with  clamorous  approbation. — 
They  profcribe,  devaluate,  burn,  and  mafFacie — and  permit 


*  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  aguerri  (fteeled)  as  he  was  by  fix- 
ty  years  of  adulation  and  prolperity,  had  yet  niodefly  fufficient 
to  rejed  a  "  dofe  of  incenfc  wnich  he  thought  too  ftrong." — . 
(See  D'Alembert's  Apology  for  Clermont  Toniierre.)  Repub- 
iicanifm,  it  fhould  feern,  has  not  diminiflied  the  national  com- 
plaifance  for  inen  in  power,  though  it  has  lefTened  the  modefty 

of  thofe  who  exercife  it.  If  Louis  the  Fourteenth  repreffed 

the  zeal  of  the  academicians,  the  Convention  publilh,  without 
fcruple,  addreiles  more  hyperbolical  than  the  praifes  that  mo- 
narch refufed. — Letters  are  addrefled  to  Robefpierre  under  the 
appellation  of  the  Mefiiah  fent  by  the  Almighty  for  the  reform 
of  all  things!  He  is  the  apoftle  of  one,  and  the  tutelar  deity  of 
another.  He  is  by  turns  the  reprefentative  of  the  virtues  in- 
dividually, and  a  compendium  of  them  altogether;  and  this 
monfler,  whofe  features  are  the  counterpart  of  his  foul,  finds 
republican  parafites  who  congratulate  themfeives  on  refembling 
him.  - 
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themfeives  to  be  addrefled  by  the  tide  of  "  Fathers  of  their 
f'  Country 

All  this  would  be  inexplicable,  if  we  did  not  contemplate 
in  the  French  a  nation  where  every  faculty  is  abforbed  by  a 
terror  which  involves  a  thoufand  contradictions.  The  rich 
now  feek  protection  by  becoming  members  of  clubs,*  and 
are  happy  if,  after  various  mortifications,  they  are  fmaily  ad- 
mitted by  the  mob  who  compofe  them ;  while  famJlies  that 
heretofore  piqued  themfeives  on  a  voluminous  and  illuftrious 
genealogy, t  eagerly  endeavor  to  prove  they  have  no  claim 
to  either.'  Places  and  employments,  which  are,  in  moft  coun- 
tries, the  objects  of  intrigue  and  ambition,  are  here  refufed  or 
relinquifhed  with  fuch  perfedt  fmcerity,  that  a  decree  became 
requilite  to  oblige  every  one,  under  pain  of  durance,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  ftation  to  which  his  ill  ftars,  Jmiftaken  politics,  or 
affectation  of  patnotifm,  had  called  him.  Were  it  not  for 
this  law,  fuch  is  the  dreadful  refponfibility  and  danger  attend- 
ing offices  under  the  government,  that  even  low  and  ignorant 
people,  who  have  got  poflellion  of  them  merely  for  fupport, 
would  prefer  their  original  poverty  to  emoluments  which  are 

perpetually  liable  to  the  commutation  of  the  guillotine.-  . 

Some  members  of  a  neighboring  diftricSt  told  me  to-day,  when 
I  afked  them  if  they  came  to  releafe  any  of  our  fellow-prifon- 
ers,  that,  fo  far  from  it,  they  had  not  only  brought  more,  but 
v^ere  not  certain  twelve  hours  together  of  not  being  brought 
themfeives. 


*  Le  diplome  de  Jacobin  etait  une  efpece  d'amulette,  dont 
les  inities  etaient  jaloux,  et  qui  frappoit  de  preftiges  csux  qui 
Ae  I'etaient  pas — "  The  Jacobin  diploma  was  a  kind  of  amulet y 
**  which  the  initiated  were  jealous  of  preferving,  and  which 
"  flruck  as  it  were  with  witchcraft,  thofe  who  were  not  of  the 

'number. 

Rapport  de  Courtois  fur  les  Paplers  de  Rohefpierre. 

f  Beftdes  thofe  who,  being  really  noble,  were  anxious  to 
procure  certificates  of fans-culottlfm^  many  who  had  afTumed 
fuch  honors  without  pretenfions  now  relinquifhed  them,  except 
indeed  fome  few,  whofe  vanity  even  furmounted  their  feari. — 
But  an  exprefs  law  included  all  thefe  feceders  in  the  general 
profcription ;  alledging,  with  a  candor  not  ufual,  that  tliofe 
who  ajfurned  rank  were,  in  fad,  more  criminal  than  fuch  as 
were  guilty  of  being  born  to  it. 
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The  vifionary  equality  of  metaphyfical  impoftors,  is  be- 
come a  fubftantiai  one-— not  conftituted  by  abundance  and 
freedom,  but  by  want  and  oppreffion.  The  difparities  of  na- 
ture arc  not  repaired,  but  its  whole  furface  is  levelled  by  a 
ftorm.  The  rich  are  become  poor,  but  the  poor  ftill  remain 
(o:  and  both  are  coridudled  indifcriminately  to  the  fcafFold. 
The  prifons  of  the  former  government  were  "  petty  to  the 

"  ends"  of  this,  Convents,  colleges,  palaces,  and  every 

building  which  could  any  how  be  adapted  to  fuch  a  purpofe, 
ha^e  been  hlled  with  people  deemed  fufpicious  and  a  plan 
of  defl:ru6lion  feems  refolvcd  on,  more  certain  and  more  exe- 
crable than  even  the  general  maflacre  of  September  1792  . 

Agents  of  the  police  are,  under  fome  pretended  accufation, 
fen t  to  the  diiFerent  prifons ;  and,  from  lifts  previoufly  fur- 
niflied  them,  make  daily  informations  of  plots  and  confpira- 
cies,  which  they  alledge  to  be  carrying  on  by  the  performs  con- 
fined. This  charge  and  this  evidence  fuffice :  the  prifoners 
are  fcnt  for  to  the  tribunal,  their  names  read  over,  and  they 
are  conveyed  by  cart's-fuU  to  the  republican  butchery.  Ma- 
ny whom  I  have  known,  and  been  in  habits  of  intimacy  with, 
have  pcrifiied  in  this  manner;  and  the  expectation  of  Le 
Bon,f  with  our  numbers,  which  make  us  of  too  much  con- 
fcquence  to  be  forgotten,  all  contribute  to  deprefs  and  alarm 
me.  Even  the  levity  of  the  French  character  yields  to  this 
terrible  defpotifm,  and  nothing  is  obferved  but  wearinefs,  fi- 
lence,  and  forrow: — "  O  trijie  hifir^poids  affreux  du  tems.^* 
[St.  Lambert.]  The  feafon  returns  with  the  year,  but  not  to 
us — the  fun  ibines,  but  to  add  to  our  miferies  that  of  infup- 
portable  heat — and  t:ic  viciilitudes  of  nature  only  awaken  our 
regret  that  we  cannot  enjoy  them — 

'*  Now  gentle  gales  o'er  all  the  vallies  play, 

"  Breathe  on  each  flow'r,  and  bear  their  fweets  away.** 

Collins. 


*  Now  multiplied  to  more  than  four  hundred  thoufand ! — 
The  prifons  of  Paris  and  the  environs  were  fappofed  to  contain 
twenty-feven  thoufand.  The  public  papers  ftated  but  about  fe- 
vsn  thoufand,  bscaufe  they  included  the  official  returns  of  Pa- 
ris only. 

f  Le  Bon  had  at  this  period  fcnt  for  lifts  of  the  prifoners  in 
the  department  of  the  Sommc — which  liils  are  faid  to  have  beeA 
fiace  /ound,  and  many  of  the  names  in  them  marked  for  de- 
flruction. 
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Yet  what  are  frefh  air  and  green  fields  to  us,  who  are  immu- 
red amidlt  a  thoufand  ill  fcents,  and  have  no  profpe6t  hut 
filth  and  {lone  wails  ?  It  is  difficult  to  defcribe  how  much 
the  mind  is  deprelled  by  this  li:ate  of  pallive  fufFering.  la 
common  evils,  the  neceffity  ot  aclion  hAt  relieves  them,  as  a 
vellL'l  may  reach  her  part  by  the  agitation  of  a  ftorm;  but 
this  ftagnant  liftlefs  exiilence  is  terrible. 

Thofe  moft  to  be  envied  here  are  the  vidlims  of  their  reli- 
gious opinions.  The  nuns,  who  are  more  diibefied  than  any 
of  us,*  employ  them felves  patiently,  and  Teem  to  look  beyond 
this  world ;  winlil:  the  once  gay  deift  wanders  about  with  a 
volume  of  philolbphy  in  his  hand,  unable  to  endure  the  pre- 
fent,  and  dreading  iliU  more  the  future. 

J  have  already  written  you  a  long  letter,  and  bid  you  adieu 
widi  the  reluctance  which  precedes  an  uncertain  feparation. 
Uaeaiinefs,  ill  health,  and  confinement,  bcfidcs  the  danger  I 
am  e.xp'jfed  to,  render  my  life  at  prefent  more  precarious  than 
"  the  ordinary  of  nature's  tenures."  God  knows  when  I  may 

addrefs  you  again  !    My  friend  Mad.  de  is  returned 

from  the  hofpital,  and  1  yield  to  her  fears  by  ceafing  to  write, 
though  I  am  neverthelefs  determined  not  to  part  with  what  I 
have  hitherto  preferved ;  being  convinced,  that  if  evil  be  in- 
tended us,  it  will  be  as  foon  without  a  pretext  as  with  one. 

Adieu. 


Providence,  August  ii,  1794. 

I HAVE  for  fome  days  contemplated  the  fall  of  Robefpierre 
and  his  adherents,  only  as  one  of  thofe  difpenfations  of 
Providence,  which  were  gcadually  to  purfue  all  who  had  en- 


*  Thefe  poor  women,  deprived  of  the  little  which  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  Convention  had  left  them,  by  its  lubordinate  a- 
gents,  were  in  want  of  every  thing;  and  though  in  mofl  pri- 
fons  they  were  employed  for  the  republican  armies,  they  coulii 
fcarcely  procure  more  than  bread  and  water.  Yet  this  was  not 
all:  they  were  objeds  of  the  meaneft  and  moft  cruel  perfecu- 
tion. — I  knew  one  who  was  put  in  a  dungeon,  up  to  her  waifi 
in  putrid  water,  for  twelve  hours  together.,  without  lofmg  her 
refolution  or  ferenity. 
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gaged  in  the  French  revolution.  The  late  change  of  parties 
has,  however,  taken  a  turn  I  did  not  expecl ;  and,  contrary 
to  what  has  hitherto  occurred,  there  is  a  manifeft  difpofition 
in  the  people  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  weaknefs  which  is 
neceflarily  occafioned  by  the  contentions  of  their  governors. 

When  the  news  of  this  extraordinary  event  firft  became 
public,  it  was  every  where  received  with  great  gravity — I 

might  fay,  coldnefs.-:  Not  a  comment  was  uttered,  nor  a 

glance  of  approbation  feen.  Things  might  be  yet  i?j  equili- 
briurn^  andpopular  commotions  are  always  uncertain.  Pru- 
dence was,  therefore,  deemed  indifpenfable ;  and,  until  the 
conteil  was  finally  decided,  no  one  ventured  to  give  an  o- 
pinion :  and  many,  to  be  certain  of  guarding  agamft  verbal 
indifcretion,  abftained  from  all  intercourfe  whatever. 

By  degrees,  the  execution  of  Robefpierre  and  above  an 
hundred  of  his  partizans,  convinced  even  the  moft  timid  :  the 
murmurs  of  fuppreffed  difcontent  began  to  be  heard;  and  all 
thought  they  might  now  with  fafety  relieve  their  fears  and 
their  fufferings  by  execrating  the  memory  of  the  departed 
tyrants.  The  prifons,  which  had  hitherto  been  avoided  as 
endangering  all  who  approached  them,  were  foon  vifited  with 
lefs  apprehenfion  \  and  friendfhip  or  affeilion,  no  longer  ex- 
animate by  terror,  folicited,  though  ftill  with  trepidation,  the 
releafe  of  thofe  for  whom  they  were  interefted.  Some  of  our 
afTociates  have  already  left  us,  in  confequence  of  fuch  inter- 
ceifions,  and  we  all  hope  that  the  tide  of  opinion,  now  avow- 
edly inimical  to  the  deteftable  fyftem  to  which  we  are  victims, 
will  enforce  a  general  liberation.  We  are  guarded  but  (light- 
ly; and  I  think  I  perceive  in  the  behavior  of  the  Jacobin 
Commillaries,  fomething  of  civility  and  refpedl:  not  ufual. 

Thus  an  event  which  I  beheld  merely  as  the  juftice  which 
one  fet  of  banditti  were  made  the  inftruments  of  exercifing 
upon  another,  may  finally  tend  to  introduce  a  more  humane 
fyftem  of  government ;  or,  at  leaft,  fufpend  profcription  and 
maflTacre,  and  give  this  harrafled  country  a  little  repofe. 

I  am  in  arrears  with  my  epiftolary  chronicle,  and  the  hope 
of  fo  defirable  a  change  will  now  give  me  courage  to  refume 
it  from  the  concluhon  of  my  laft.  'I'o-morrow  ftiall  be  de- 
dicated to  this  purpofe. 


Yours. 
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August  12. 

MY  letiers  previous  to  the  time  v/hen  I  judged  it  neces- 
fary  to  defill  tVom  writing,  will  have  given  you  fome 
faint  fketch  of  the  fituarion  of  the  country,  and  the  fufFerings 
of  its  inrnbitanth— I  fay  a  faint  Jketch^  becaufe  a  thoufand 
horrors  and  iniquities,  which  are  now  daily  difclofing,  were 
(then  confined  to  the  fcenes  where  they  were  perpetrated ;  and 
we  knev/  little  more  of  them  than  what  we  collected  from  the 
reports  of  the  Convention,  where  they  excited  a  laugh  as 
pleafantries,  or  applaufe  as  ads  of  patriotifm. 

PVancc  had  become  one  vaft  prifon,  executions  v^^ere  daily 
multiplied,  and  a  minute  and  comprehenfiv^e  oppreffion  feem- 
ed  to  have  placed  the  lives,  liberty,  and  fortune  of  all  witiiin 
the  ^rafp  of  the  fingle  Committee.  Defpair  itfelf  was  fub- 
dued,  and  the  people  v/ere  gradually  finking  into  a  gloomy 
and  ftupid  obedience.* 

2  U 


*  The  words  defpotifm  and  tyranny  are  fufEciently  expres- 
five  of  the  nitare  of  the  government  to  which  they  are  appli- 
ed; vdt  Hill  they  are  words  rendered  fanuliar  to  us  only  by 
hiilory,  and  convey  no  precife  idea,  except  that  of  a  bad  po- 
litic:il  fyflem.  The  condition  of  the  French  at  this  time,  be- 
fides  its  w retch ednefs,  had  fomething  fo  Grange,  fo  original  in 
it,  that  even  thofe  who  beheld  it  with  attention  mufl  be  con^ 
tent  to  wonder,  without  pretending  to  offer  any  defcription  as 
adequate.— i^The  following  extra£l  from  a  fpeech  of  B/iiileul,  a 
member  of  the  Convention,  exhibits  a  picture  nearer  the  ori- 
ginal than  I  have  yet  feen— 

**  La  terreur  dominait  tons  les  efprits,  comprimait  tons  !es 
**  caurs — elle  ctait  la  force  du  gouvernemenc,  et  ce  gouverne- 

ment  ecait  tel,  que  les  noinbreux  habitans  d'un  vafle  territoire 
"  femblai  3nt  avoir  perdu  les  qualites  qui  dillinguent  I'homme  de 

I'animal  donieftlque :  ils  feniblaient  rneme  n'avoir  de  vie  que 

ce  que  le  goiivernerneat  voulait  bien  leur  en  accorder.— Le 

moi  humain  n'exiftoit  plus;  chaque  individu  n'etait  qu'un*? 

machine,  allant,  venant,  penfant  oa  ne  pcnfantpas,  felon  que 
*'  la  tyrannie  Ic  preflait  ou  Panimait." 

Difcoiirs  ds  BailUul,  19  March  ^795. 
The  minds  of  all  were  fubdued  by  terror,  and  every  heart 
"  was  comprelTed  beneath  its  influence. — In  this  confiiied  the 
**  ilrength  of  the  government;  and  that  govvrnment  was  fii'^h. 
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On  the  twenty- Tecond  of  Prairial,  (June  iq)  a  law,  con- 
filling  of  a  variety  of  articles  for  the  regulation  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal,  was  introduced  to  the  Convention  by 
Couthon,  a  member  of  the  government ;  and,  as  ufual,  adopt- 
ed with  very  little  previous  difcuffion.  Though  there  was 
no  claufe  of  this  a(St  but  ought  to  have  given  the  alarm  to  hu- 
manity, "  knocked  at  the  heart,  and  bid  it  not  be  quiet yet 
the  whole  appeared  perfectly  unexceptionable  to  the  AfTem- 
bly  in  general,  till,  on  farther  examination,  they  found  it  con- 
tained an  implied  repeal  of  the  law  hitherto  obferved,  accord- 
ing to  which,  no  reprefcntative  could  be  arrefted  without  a 
preliminary  decree  for  that  purpofe.  This  difcovery  awa- 
kened their  fufpicions,  and  the  next  day  Bourdon  de  I'Oife, 
a  man  of  unfteady  principles,  (even  as  a  revolutionift)  was 
fpirited  up  to  demand  an  explicit  renunciation  of  any  power 
in  the  Committee  to  attack  the  legi dative  inviolability  except 
in  the  accullomed  forms.  The  ciaufes  which  eledled  a  jury 
of  murderers,  that  bereft  all  but  guilt  of  hope,  and  offered  no 
profpedt  to  innocence  but  death,  were  pafled,  with  no  other 
comment  than  the  ufual  one  of  applaufe.*    This^  and  this 


that  the  immenfe  population  of  a  vaft  territory,  feemed  to 
have  lofl  all  the  qualities  which  diftinguilh  man  from  the  a- 
nimals  attached  to  him. — They  appeared  to  exhibit  no  figns 

•*  of  life  but  fuch  as  their  rulers  condefcended  to  permit — the 
very  fenfe  of  exigence  feemed  doubtful  or  extindl,  and  each 

**  individual  was  reduced  to  a  mere  machine,  going  or  com- 

"  ing,  thinking  or  not  thinking,  according  as  the  impulfe  of 

**  tyranny  gave  him  force  or  animation.'* 

Speech  of  Bailleuly  1 9  March  1795. 

*  The  bafenef?,  cruelty,  and  cowardice  of  the  Convention 
are  neither  to  be  denied  nor  palliated.  For  feveral  months 
they  not  only  pa/Ted  decrees  of  profcription  and  murder  w  hich 
might  reach  every  individual  in  France  except  themfelves,  but 
they  even  facrificed  numbers  of  their  own  body ;  and  if,  inftead 
of  propofing  an  article  affetling  the  whole  Convention,  the 
Committee  had  demanded  the  heads  of  as  many  Deputies  as 
they  had  cccafion  for  by  name,  I  am  perfuaded  they  would 
have  met  no  refiftance. — This  fmgle  example  of  oppofiticn  on- 
ly renders  the  Convention  ftill  more  an  objecl  of  abhorrence, 
becaufe  it  marks  that  they  could  fubdue  their  pufillanimity 
when  their  own  fafety  was  menivced,  and  that  their  previous 
acquiefcence  was  voluntary. 
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snly^  by  Involving  their  perfonal  fafety,  excited  their  courage 
through  their  fears.  Merlin  de  Douay,  originally  a  worth- 
lefs  charadter,  and  become  yet  more  fo,  by  way  of  obviating 
the  imputation  of  bribery  from  the  court,  feconded  Bour- 
don's motion,  and  the  obnoxious  article  was  repealed  inftan^ 
taneoufly. 

This  firft  and  only  inftance  of  oppofition,  was  highly  dis- 
pleafing  to  the  Committee,  and,  on  the  twenty-fourth,  Ro- 
befpierre,  Barrere,  Couthon,  and  Billaud,  animadverted  with 
fuch  feverity  on  the  prompters  of  it,  that  the  terrified  Bour- 
don* declared  that  the  repeal  he  had  folicited  was  unneceflary, 
and  that  he  believed  the  Committee  were  deftined  to  be  the 
faviors  of  the  country  :  while  Merlin  de  Douay  difclaimed  ail 
fhare  in  the  bufmefs — and,  in  fine,  it  was  determined  that  the 
law  of  the  twenty-fecond  of  Prairial  fhouid  remain  as  firft 
prefented  to  the  Convention,  and  that  the  qualification  of  the 
fucceeding  day  was  void. 

So  dangerous  an  infringement  on  the  privileges  of  the  re- 
prefentative  body,  dwelt  on  minds  infenfible  to  every  other 
confideration :  the  principal  members  caballed  fecretly  on  the 
perils  by  which  they  were  furrounded  ;  and  the  fullen  concord 
v/hich  now  marked  their  deliberations,  was  beheld  by  the 
Committee  rather  as  the  prelude  to  revolt,  than  the  indica- 
tion of  continued  obedience.  In  the  mean  while  it  was  open- 
ly propofed  to  concentrate  ftill  more  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment. The  circulation  of  nevdpapers  was  infmuated  to  be 
ufelefs;  and  Robefpierre  gave  fome  hints  of  fuppreifing  all 
but  one,  which  fhould  be  under  particular  and  official  con- 
troul.f 


*  It  was  on  this  occafion  that  the  intrepid  Bourdon  kept  his 
bed  a  whole  month  nvith  fear, 

f  This  intended  reflri^lion  was  unneceffary ;  for  thenewfpa- 
pers  were  all,  not  indeed  paid  by  government,  but  fo  much 
fubje6l  to  the  cenfure  of  the  Guillotine,  that  they  had  become, 
under  an  unlimited  freedom  of  the  prefs,"  more  cautious  and 
infipid  than  the  gazettes  of  the  profcribed  court.  Poor  Du- 
plain,  editor  of  the     Petit  Courier,"  and  fubfequently  of  the 

Echo,"  whom  I  remember  one  of  thefiril  parnzans  of  the  re- 
volution, narrowly  efcaped  the  mafTacre  of  Aug.  1792,  and  was 
afterwards  guillotined  for  publilhing  the  furrender  of  Landre- 
cy  three  days  before  it  was  announced  oiiicially. 
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A  rumor  prevailed  that  the  refra£^:ory  member?,  who  had 
excited  the  late  rebcilicn,  were  to  be  facrificed,  a  o;eneral  puri- 
fication of  the  Ailembly  to  take  place,  and  that  the  Commit- 
tee, and  a  few  felecl  adherents,  were  to  be  inverted  v/ith  the 
whole  national  authority.  Liih  of  profcription  were  fiid  to 
be  made ;  and  one  of  them  was  fecretly  comrnunicated  as  ha"  \ 
ring  been  found  among  the  papers  of  a  juryman  of  the  Re- 
volutionary Tribunal,  lately  arreted.  Thefe  apprehcnfionS: 
left  the  members  implicated  no  alternative  but  to  anticipate 
hollilities,  or  fall  afacrifice  ;  for  they  knew  the  inftant  of  at- 
tack would  be  that  of  deltruition,  and  that  the  people  were 
too  indifferent  to  take  any  part  in  the  contefc. 

Things  were  in  this  ftate,  when  two  circumftances,  of 
very  diifeirent  nature,  aflifted  in  promoting  the  final  explofion, 
which  fo  much  aftonilhed,  not  only  the  refl  of  Europe,  but 
France  itfeifl 

It  is  rare  that  a  number  of  men,  however  well-meaning, 
perfeci:Iy  agree  in  the  exercife  of  power ;  and  the  combina- 
tions of  the  feliiui  and  wicked  mull:  be  peculiarly  fubje(Sl  to 
difcord  and  difTolution.  The  Committee  of  Public  Welfare, 
while  it  enflaved  the  Convention  and  the  people,  was  torn  by 
feuds,  and  undermined  by.  the  jealoufies  of  its  members.- — - 
Robefpierre,  Couthon,  and  St.  Juft,  were  oppofed  by  Coilot 
and  Billaud  Varennes  ;  while  Barrere  endeavored  to  deceive 
both  parties,  and  Carnot,  Lindet,  the  two  Pricurs,  and  St.  Anr- 
dre>  labored  in  the  c^aufe  of  the  common  tyranny,  in  the  hope 
of  ftill  dividing  it  with  the  conquerors. 

For  fome  months  this  enmity  was  reftrained,  by  the  ne- 
ccHity  of  preferving  appearances,  and  conciliated,  by  a  gene- 
ral agreement  in  the  principles  of  adminiftration,  till  Robes- 
pierre, relying  on  his  fuperior  popularity,  began  to  take  an 
sfcendant,  which  alarmed  fuch  of  his  colleagues  as  were  not 
his  partizans,  both  for  thvrir  power  and  their  fafety.  Animo- 
jitics  daily  increafed,  and  their  debates  at  length  became  fo 
violent  and  noi fy,  that  it  was  found  necelTary  to  rem.ove  the 
bufmefs  of  the  Cominittcc  to  an  upper  room,  left  people 
pafiing  under  the  windov/s  fhould  overhear  thefe  fcandalous 
fcenes.  Every  means  were  taken  to  keep  thefe  difputes  a 
profound  fecret — the  revilings  which  accompanied  their  pri- 
vate conferences  v^'ere  turned  into  fmooth  panegyrics  of  each, 
qther  when  they  afcended  the  tribune,  and  their  unanimi- 
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ty  v/as  a  favorite  theme  in  all  their  reports  to  the  Conven- 
tion.* 

The  impatience  of  Robefpierre  to  be  releafed  from  affoci- 
ates  whofe  views  too  much  refembled  his  own  to  leave  him 
a.i  undivided  authority,  at  length  overcame  his  prudence;  and, 
after  ahfenting  himfcif  for  fix  weeks  from  tlie  Committee, 
on  the  8rh  of  Thermidor,  (26th  July)  he  threw  of  the  malk, 
and  in  a  fpeech  full  of  myftery  and  implications,  but  contain- 
ing no  dire'St  charges,  proclaimed  thedivifions  which  exiilred 
in  the  government.  On  the  fame  evening  he  repeated  this 
harangue  at  the  Jacobins,  while  St.  Juft,  by  his  orders,  me- 
naced the  obnoxious  part  of  the  Committee  with  a  formal 
denunciation  to  the  Convention.  From  this  moment  Bil- 
laud  Varennes  and  Collot  d'HerboIs  concluded  their  deftruc- 
tion  to  be  certain.  In  vain  they  foothed,  expoftulated  with, 
and  endeavored  to  mollify  St.  Jufr,  fo  as  to  avert  an  open 
rupture.  The  latter,  who  probably  knew  it  was  not  Robes- 
pierre's intention  to  accede  to  any  arrangement,  left  them  to 
make  his  report. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  the  Convention  met,  and 
with  internal  dread  and  afFe6ted  compofure  proceeded  to  their 
ordinary  bulinefs.  St.  Juft  then  afcended  the  tribune,  and  the 
carjofity  or  indecifion  of  the  greater  number  permitted  him 
to  expatiate  at  large  on  the  intrigues  and  guilt,  of  every  kind, 
which  he  imputed  to  a/>/7r/of  the  Committee.  At  the  con- 
clufion  of  t])is  fpecch,  Tallien,  one  of  the  devoted  members, 
and  Billaud  Varennes,  the  leader  of  the  rival  party,  opened 
the  trenches,  by  fome  fevere  remarks  on  the  oration  of  St. 
Juft,  and  the  conduct:  of  thofe  with  whom  he  was  leagued. — ■ 
This  attack  encouraged  others  :  the  whole  Convention  join- 
ed in  accufing  Robefpierre  of  tyranny  i  and  Barrere,  who 


*  So  late  as  on  the  feventh  of  Thcrmidor,  (25th  July,)  Bar- 
rere made  a  pompous  eulogium  on  the  virtues  of  Robefpierre; 
aud,  in  a  long  account  of  the  ftate  of  the  country,  he  acknow- 
ledges "  forne  little  clouds  hang  over  the  political  horizon,  but 

they  will  foon  be  difperfed,  by  the  union  which  fabfifts  in  the 
**  Committees; — above  all,  by  a  more  fpeedy  trial  and  execa- 
**  tion  of  revolutionary  criminals."  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
what  new  means  of  difpatch  this  airy  barbarian  had  contrived, 
for  in  the  fix  weeks  preceding  this  harangue^  tnjoslvc  hundrsd 
and  fifty  had  been  guillotined  in  Paris  only. 
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perceived  the  bufinefs  now  deciding,  ranged  himfelf  on  the  fide 
of  the  ftrongell,  tho' the  remaining  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee ftii]  appeared  topreferve  their  neutrality.  Robefpierre  was, 
for  the  firll:  time,  refu{cd  a  hearings  yet  the  influence  he  fo 
lately  pofTcffed  ftill  feemed  to  protect  him.  The  AfTembly 
launched  decrees  againft  various  of  his  fubordinate  agents, 
without  daring  to  proceed  againft  himfelf;  and  had  not  the 
indignant  fury  with  which  he  was  feized  at  the  defertion  of 
tjiofe  by  v/hom  he  had  been  moft  flattered,  urged  him  to  call 
for  arreft  and  death,  it  is  probable  the  whole  would  have  end- 
ed in  the  puniftiment  of  his  enemies,  and  a  greater  acceflioa 
of  pov/er  to  himfelf. 

But  at  this  crifis  all  Robefpierre's  circumfpevflion  abandon- 
ed him.  Having  provoked  the  decree  for ,  arreting  his  per- 
fon,  inftead  of  fubniitting  to  it,  until  his  party  fhouid  be  able 
to  rally,  he  refifted — and  by  fo  doing  gave  the  Convention  a 
pretext  for  pittting  him  out  of  the  law  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  dcfiroy  him  without  the  delay  or  hazard  of  a  previous  trial. 

Having  been  refcued  from  the  Gens  Armes^  and  taken 
in  triumph  to  the  municipality,  the  news  fpread,  the  Jaco- 
bins affembled,  and  Henriot,  the  commander  of  the  National 
Guard,  (who  had  likewife  been  arretted,  and  again  fet  at  li- 
berty by  force)  ail  prepared  to  acl  in  his  defence.  But  while 
they  fhouid  have  fecured  the  Convention,  they  employed 
themfelves  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  pafling  frivolous  refolu- 
tions ;  and  Henriot,  with  all  the  cannoneers  decidedly  in  his 
favor,  exhibited  an  ufelefs  defiance,  by  flaiking  before  the 
windows  of  the  Committee  of  General  Safety,  when  he  ihould 
have  been  erigaged  in  arrefling  its  members. 

All  thefe  imprudences  gave  the  Convention  time  to  pro- 
claim, that  Robefpierre,  the  municipality,  and  their  adherents, 
were  decreed  out  of  the  protection  of  the  laws ;  and,  in  cir- 
cumftances  of  this  nature,  fuch  a  ftep  has  ufually  been  deci- 
five — for  however  odious  a  government,  if  it  does  but  feem 
to  act  on  a  prefumption  of  its  own  itrength,  it  has  always  an 
advantage  over  its  enemies :  and  the  timid,  the  doubtful,  or 
indifrerent,  for  the  moft  part,  determine  in  fav©r  of  whatever 
v.'ears  the  appearance  of  ettablifhed  authority.  The  people, 
indeed,  remained  perfectly  neuter ;  but  the  Jacobins,  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  Sections,  and  their  dependents,  might  have 
compofed  a  force  more  than  fuflicient  to  oppofe  the  few  guards 
which  furrounded  the  National  Palace,  had  not  the  publica- 
tion of  this  furnmary  oudawry,  at  oiice  paralyzed  all  their 
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hopes  and  efforts.  They  had  feen  multitudes  hurried  to  the 
Guillotine,  becaufe  they  were  "  hors  de  la  loi-^^  and  this  im- 
preflion  now  operated  fo  forciKy,  that  the  cannoneers,  the 
national  guard,  and  thofe  who  before  were  mod  devoted  to 
the  caufe,  la?d  down  their  arms,  and  precipitately  abandoned 
their  chiefs  to  the  fite  which  awaited  thern.  Robefpicrre  was 
taken  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  after  being  feverely  wounded  in 
the  face ;  his  brother  broke  his  thigh,  in  attempting  to  efcape 
from  a  window;  Henriotwas  dragged  from  his  concealment, 
deprived  of  an  eye ;  and  Couthon,  whom  nature  had  before 
rendered  a  cripple,  now  exhibited  a  moft  hideous  fpeclacle, 
from  an  inefFe£lual  effort  to  fhoot  himfelf.  Their  wounds 
were  drefTcd  to  prolong  their  fufferings,  and  their  fentence 
being  contained  in  the  decree  that  outlawed  them,  their  per- 
fons  were  identified  by  the  fame  tribunal  which  had  been 
the  inftrument  of  their  crimes.  On  the  night  of  the  tenth 
they  were  conveyed  to  the  fcaffold,  amidft  the  infults  and  e#c- 
ecrations  of  a  mob,  which,  a  few  hours  before,  beheld  them 
with  trembling  and  adoration.  Lebas,  alio  a  member  of  the 
Convention,  and  a  principal  agent  of  Robefpierre,  fell  by  his 
own  hand  ;  and  Couthon,  St.  Juft,  and  feventeen  others,  fuf- 
fered  with  the  two  Robefpierres.  The  municipality  of  Paris, 
^c.  to  the  number  of  feventy-two,  were  guillotined  the  fuc- 
ceed ing  day,  and  about  twelve  more  the  day  after. 

The  fate  of  thefe  men  may  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  mofi: 
dreadful  of  thofe  examples  which  hiftory  vainly  tranfmits  to 
difcourage  the  purfuits  of  ambition.  The  tyrant  who  perifh- 
es  amidlt  the  impofmg  fallacioufnefs  of  military  glory,  min- 
gles admiration  v/ith  abhurrence,  and  refcues  his  memory 
from  contemipt,  if  not  from  hatred.  Even  he  who  expiates 
his  crimes  on  the  fcaffold,  if  he  die  with  fortitude,  becomes 
the  obje61:  of  involuntary  compaffion,  and  the  award  of  juffice 
is  not  often  rendered  more  terrible  by  popular  outrage.  But 
the  fall  of  Robefpierre  and  his  accomplices,  was  accompanied 
by  every  circumftance  that  could  add  poignancy  to  fufferins:, 
or  dread  to  death.  The  ambitious  fpirit  which  had  impelled 
them  to  tyrannize  over  a  fubmifiive  and  defencelefs  people, 
abandoned  them  in  their  laft  moments.  Depreffed  by  anguifli, 
exhaufted  by  fatigue,  and  without  courage,  religion,  or  vir- 
tue to  fupport  them,  they  were  dragged  through  the  favage 
multitude,  wounded  and  helplefs,  to  receive  that  ftroke  from 
which  even  the  pious  and  the  brave  fometimes  (brink  Vrith 
difmay. 
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Robcfpierre  poirefled  neither  the  talents  nor  merits  of  Ni^ 
colas  Rienzi ;  but  they  are  both  confpicuous  inftances  of  the 
mutability  of  popular  fupport,  and  there  is  a  ftriking  fimiii- 
tude  in  the  laft  events  of  their  hiftory.  They  both  degraded 
their  ambition  by  cowardice — they  were  both  deferted  by  the 
populace,  whom  they  began  by  flattering,  and  ended  by  op- 
preffing ;  and  the  death  of  both  was  painful  and  ignominious 
— borne  without  dignity,  and  embittered  by  reproach  and  in- 
fult* 

You  will  perceive,  by  this  furnmary,  tliat  the  ov erlhrov/ of 
Robefpierre  was  chiefly  occafioned  by  the  rivaiihip  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Committee,  a0ifl:£d  by  the  fears  of  the  Con- 
vention at  large  for  themfelves.  Another  circumftance,  at 
which  I  have  already  hinted,  as  having  fome  (hare  in  this 
vent,  fhall  be  the  fubjc£l  of  my  next  letter. 


Providence,  Aug.  13,  1794. 

AMOUR,  tu  perdls  Troye  ;f  — yet,  among  the  various 
mifchiefs  afcribed  to  the  influence  of  this  capricious 
Sovereign,  amidft  the  wrecics  of  fieges,  and  the  flaughter  of 
battles,  perhaps  we  may  not  unjuftly  record  in  his  praife,  that 
he  was  inllrumental  to  the  folace  of  humanity,  by  contribu- 
ting to  the  overthrow  of  Robefpierre.  It  is  at  icafl:  pleaflng 
to  turn  from  the  general  horrors  of  the  revolution,  and  fup- 
pofe,  for  a  moment,  that  the  focial  afFcclions  were  not  yet 
entirely  banifhed,  and  that  gallantry  ftill  retaiiied  fome  em- 
pire, when  every  other  veftige  of  civilization  was  almoft  an- 
nihilated. 


*  Robefpierre  lay  for  fome  hours  in  one  of  the  committee- 
rooms,  writhing  with  the  pain  of  his  wound,  and  cibandoned  to 
defpair;  while  many  of  his  colleagues,  perhaps  thofe  who  had 
been  the  pardctilar  agents  and  appiauders  of  his  crimes,  paiTjd 
and  repaired  him,  glorying  and  jefting  at  his  falFerings.  The 
reader  may  compare  the  death  of  Robefpierre  with  that  of 
Rienzi;  but  if  the  people  of  Rome  revenged  the  tyranny  of 
the  Tribune,  they  were  neither  fo  mean  nor  fo  ferocious  as 
the  Parifians. 

I  Love!  thou  occafionedil  the  deilruclion  of  Troy. 

\ 
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After  fadi  an  exordium,  I  feel  a  little  afliameJ  of  my  hero, 
and  could  wifh,  for  the  credit  of  my  tale,  it  were  not  mo.  e 
iiecdlary  to  invoke  tiie  hiftoric  mufe  of  Fielding,  than  that 
of  Honjer  or  Tallb  ;  but  imperious  truth  obliges  me  to  con- 
f  jC,  th^t  Tallien,  who  is  to  be  the  fubjetl:  of  this  letter,  was 
firit  introduced  to  celebrity  by  circumftances  not  favorable 
for  the  comment  of  my  poetical  text. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  he  was  known  only  as 
an  eminent  orator  en  plein  vent ;  that  is,  as  a  preacher  of  fe- 
dition  to  the  mob,  whom  he  ufed  to  harangue,  with  great  ap- 
plaiife,  at  the  Palais  Royal.  Having  no  profeliion  or  means 
of  fubfideJice,  l  ic,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  obferves  of  one  of  our  po- 
ets, i'lccclmriiy  became  an  author.  He  was,  hov/2ver,  no  far- 
ther entitled  to  this  appellation,  than  as  a  periodical  fcribbler 
in  the  caufe  of  infurreition  ;  but  in  this  he  was  fo  fuccefsful, 
tliat  it  recommended  him  to  the  care  of  Petion  and  the  muni- 
cipality, to  whom  his  talents  and  principles  were  fo  accepta- 
-ble,  that  they  made  him  Secretary  to  the  Comm.une. 

On  the  fecond  and  third  of  September,  1792,  he  fuperin- 
tended  the  mailacre  oi"  the  prilbns,  and  is  alleuged  to  have  paid 
the  alTaifins,  according  to  the  number  of  victims  they  dis- 
patched, with  great  regularity ;  and  he  himfeif  feems  to  have 
little  to  fay  in  bis  defence,  except  that  he  acted  officially.  Yet 
even  die  imputation  of  fuch  a  claim  could  not  be  overlooked 
by  the  citizens  of  Paris ;  and  at  the  election  of  the  Conven- 
tion, he  was  diftinguiflied  by  being  chofen  one  of  their  repre- 
fenratives. 

It  is  needlefs  to  defcribe  his  political  career  in  the  AfTem-* 
bly,  otherwiie  than  by  adding,  that  when  the  revolutionary 
furor  was  at  its  acme,  he  was  deemed,  by  the  Committee  of 
Public  Welfare,  worthy  of  an  important  miiiion  in  the  South. 
1  he  people  of  Bourdeaux  were,  accordingly,  for  fome  time 
harrallcd  by  die  ufual  eifcdts  of  thefe  vilitations — imprjfjn- 
miei-iLS  and  the  Guillotine ;  and  Tallien,  though  eclipfed  b;- 
Maignetand  Carrier,  was  by  no  means  delicicnt  in  tiie  patri- 
otic energies  of  the  day. 

I  think  I  mufi:  before  have  mentioned  to  you,  a  Madame 
de  Foiiienay,  the  wife  of  an  emigrant,  whom  I  occaiionally 
faw  at  iViad.  de  C  's.  I  then  remarked  her  for  the  un- 
common attracSiion  of  her'  features,  and  the  elegance  of  her 
perfon  ;  !)ut  was  fo  much  difgufted  at  a  tendency  to  republi- 
canifm  1  oblerved  in  her,  and  which,  in  a  young  woman,  I 
thought  unbecomin'.r>  that  I  did  not  [uomote  il^.e  acquaint- 
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ance,  and  our  dittzreat  p  irfjits  (oon  feparated  us  entirely.— 
Since  this  period  I  hav'e  learned,  that  her  condudl  became 
exceedingly  imprudent,  or  at  leaft  iufpicious,  and  that  at  the 
general  perfecution,  finding  her  republicanifm  would  not  pro- 
tect her,  me  fled  to  Bourdeaux,  with  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  proceed  to  Spain.  Here,  however,  being  a  Spaniard  by 
birth,  and  the  wife  of  an  emigrant,  llie  was  arrefted  and 
thrown  into  prifon,  where  fhe  remained  till  the  arrival  of  Tal- 
lien,  on  his  million. 

The  mifcellaneous  occupations  of  a  deputy-errant,  natural- 
ly include  an  introdudlion  to  the  female  prifoners;  and  Tal- 
lien's  prefence  afforded  Mid.  de  Fontenay  an  occafion  of 
pleading  her  caufe  with  all  the  fuccefs  which  fuch  a  pleader 
might,  in  other  times,  be  fuppofed  to  obtain  from  a  judge  of 
Tallien's  age.  The  effect  of  the  fcenes  Tallien  had  been  an 
atSlor  in,  was  counteracted  by  youth,  and  his  heart  was  not 
yet  indiiFerent  to  the  charms  of  beauty — Mad.  de  Fontenay 
was  releafed  by  the  captivation  of  her  liberator,  and  a  recipro- 
cal attachment  enfued. 

We  muft  not,  however,  conclude  all  this  merely  a  bufi- 
nefs  of  romance.  Mad.  de  Fontenay  was  rich,  and  had  con- 
nexions in  Spain,  which  might  hereafter  procure  an  afylum, 
when  a  regicide  miiy  with  difficulty  find  one  :  and  on  the  part 
of  the  lady,  though  Tallien's  pei  fon  is  agreeable,  a  defire  of 
prote£ling  herfelf,  and  her  fortune,  might  be  allowed  to  have 
fome  influence. 

From  this  time  the  revolutionift  is  faid  to  have  given  way: 
Bourdeaux  became  the  Capua  of  Tallien ;  and  its  inhabit- 
ants were,  perhaps,  indebted  for  a  more  moderate  exercife  of 
his  power,  to  the  fmiles  of  Alad.  de  Fontenay.  From  hang- 
ing loofe  on  fociety,  he  had  now  the  profpedl  of  marrying  a 
Wife  with  a  large  fortune;  and  Tallien  very  vv'ilely  confider- 
ed  that,  iiaving  fomething  at  (take,  a  fort  of  comparative  re- 
putatioii  among  the  higher  clafs  of  people  at  Bourdeaux, 
might  be  of  more  importance  to  him  in  future,  than  all  the  ap- 
plaufe  the  Convention  could  beftow  on  a  liberal  ufe  of  the 
Guillotine.  The  relaxed  fyilem,  which  was  the  confequence 
of  fuch  policy,  foon  reached  the  Committee  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, to  whom  it  was  highly  difpleafing,  and  Tallien  was  re- 
called. 

A  youth  of  the  name  of  Julien,  particularly  in  the  confi- 
dence of  Robefpierre,  was  then  fent  to  Bourdeaux,  not  offi- 
cially as  his  fucceflbrj  but  as  a  fpy,  to  collecl  information  con- 
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cerning  him,  as  well  as  to  watch  the  operations  of  other  mis- 
fionaries,  and  prevent  their  imitating  Tallien's  fchemes  of 
perfonal  advantage,  at  the  expenfe  of  fcandalizing  the  repub- 
lic, by  an  appearance  of  lenity.  The  difaftrous  ftate  of  Ly- 
ons, the  persecutions  of  Carrier,  the  conflagrations  of  Maig- 
net,  and  the  crimes  of  various  other  Deputies,  had  obliterated 
the  minor  revolutionifms  of  Tallien:*  the  citizens  of  Bour- 
deaux  fpoke  of  him  without  horror,  which,  in  thefe  times,  was 
equal  to  eulogium ;  and  Julien  tranfmitted  fuch  accounts  of 
his  condu6l  to  Robefpierre,f  as  were  equally  alarniing  to  the 


*  It  was  Tallien's  boaft  to  have  guillotined  only  ariflocrata, 
and  of  this  part  of  his  merit  I  am  willing  to  leave  him  in  pes- 
feffion.  At  Toulon  he  was  charged  with  the  puni(hment  of 
thofe  who  had  given  up  the  town  to  the  Englilh ;  but  finding, 
as  he  alledged,  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  involved,  he  fele£leJ. 
about  two  hundred  of  the  richeft,  and  that  the  horrid  bufinefs 
might  wear  an  appearance  of  regularity,  the  patriots,  that  is, 
the  moft  notorious  Jacobins,  were  ordered  to  give  their  opinion 
on  the  guilt  of  thefe  vi£lims,  who  were  brought  out  into  an  o- 
pen  field  for  that  purpofe.  With  fuch  judges  the  featence  was 
foon  paffed,  and  a  fufillade  took  place  on  the  fpot. — It  was  on 
this  occafion  that  Tallien  made  particular  boaft  of  his  humani- 
ty; and  in  the  fame  publication  where  he  relates  the  circum- 
ftance,  he  expofes  the  atrocious  conducl  of  the  Englifh  at  tha  far- 
render  of  Toulon.  The  cruelty  of  thefe  barbarians  not  being 
fufficiently  gratified  by  difpatching  the'patriots  the  fhortell  way, 
they  hung  up  many  of  them  by  their  chins  on  hooks  at  the 
fhambles,  and  left  them  to  die  at  their  ieifure. — See  Mit- 

raillades,  Fufillades,"  a  recriminating  pamphlet,  addrefTed 
by  Tallien  to  Coilot  d'Kerbois. — The  title  alludes  to  Collot's 
exploits  at  Lyons. 

f  It  is  not  out  of  the  ufual  courfe  of  things  that  Tallien's 
moderation  at  Bourdeaux  might  have  been  profitable ;  and  the 
wife  or  miftrefs  of  a  Deputy  was,  on  fuch  occafions,  a  ufeful 
medium,  through  which  the  grateful  offerings  of  a  rich  and  fa- 
vored ariftocraie  might  be  conx'-eyed,  without  co  nmitting  the 
legiflative  reputation. — The  following  palTage  from  Julien's 
correfpondence  with  Robefpierie  feem.s  to  ahude  to  fome  litile 
arrangements  of  this  nature: 

**  1  think  it  my  duty  to  tranfmit  you  an  extrail  from  a  let- 
ter  of  Tallien's,  ( i )  to  the  National  Club.  It  coincides  with 

(i)  Which  had  been  intercepted. 
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jealoufy  of  his  fpirit,  and  repugnant  to  the  cruelty  of  his  prirn 
ciples.    Taliien  was  already  popular  among  tLe  Jacobins  of 


**  the  departure  of  La  Fontan^y,  whom  the  Gomroittee  of  Gen- 
erai  Safety  h:ive  doubtlefs  had  arrefted.  I  find  fomeA  cry  cu- 
rious  political. details  regarding  her;  and  Bourdeaux  feems 

^'^  to  have  been,  until  this  moment,  a  labyrinth  of  intrigue  anti 

y  peculation.'* 

,  It  appears  from  Robefpierre's  papers,  that  not  only  Taliien, 
but  Legendre,  Bourdon  de  I'Oife,  Thuriot,  and  others,  were 
inceflantiy  watched  by  the  fpies  of  the  Committee.  The  pro- 
feflion  m.uft  have  improved  wonderfully  under  the  aufpices  of 
the  republic,  for  I  doubt  if  Monf.  le  Noir's  mouc hards  (i) 
\verQs^,as  able  as  Robefpierre's. — The  reader  may  judge  from 
the  foilowing  fpecimen: 

The  6th  inflant,  the  deputy  Thuriot,  on  quitting  the  Con- 
"  vention,  went  to  No.  35,  R.ue  Jaques,  fedion  of  the  Panthe- 
on,  to  the  houfe  of  a  pocket-book  maker,  vvh:re  he  ftaid 
talking  with  a  female  about  ten  minutes.    He  then  went  to 
No.  1220,  Rue  Foffe  St.  Bernard,  fedion  of  the  San^CuIot- 
tes,  and  dined  there  at  a  quarter  pad  two.   At  a  quarter  pafi 
*'  feven  he  left  the  laft  place,  and  meeting  a  citizen  on  the  Quay 
de  I'Ecole,  feclion  of  the  Mufeum,  near  le  Cafe  Manoury, 
they  went  in  there  together,  and  drank  a  bottle  of  beer. — 
From  thence  he  proceeded  to  la  Maifon  Meublee  de  la  Pro- 
**  vidence,  No.  16,  Rue  d'Orleans  Honore,  feftion  de  la  Hal- 
*'  le  au  Eied,  whence,  after  ftaying  about  live-and-twenty  mi- 
nutes,  he  came  out  with  a  cttoyefjne,  who  had  on  a  ^uce  Le- 
uitey  a  great  bordered  fiiawl  of  Japan  cotton,  and  on  her  head 
a  white  handkerchief,  made  to  look  like  a  cap.    They  went 
^*  together  to  No.  163,  Place  F.galite,  where,  after  flopping  an 
•*  inftant,  they  took  a  turn  in  the  galleries,  and  then  returned 
to  fup. — They  went  in  at  half  pail  nine,  and  were  llil!  there 
**  at  eleven  o'clock,  when  we  came  away,  not  being  certain  if 
**  tliey  would  come  out  again. 

Bourdon  de  I'Oife,  on  entering  the  AfTcmbly,  fKcok hands 
with  four  or  fjve  Deputies.    He  was  obfer /ed  to  gap'Z  while 
**  good  nsws  was  announcing." 

(2)  The  fpies  of  the  old  police,  fo  called  in  derifion.  Bris- 
fot,  in  his  acl  of  accufation,  is  defcribed  as  having  been  an  a- 
gsnt  tfthe  Pt/Zc^  under  the  monarchy. — I  cannot  decide  on  the 
certainty  of  this,  or  whether  his  occupation  was  immediately 
that  of  -^.jpy,  but  I  have  refpeftable  authority  for  faying,  that 
antecedent  to  the  revolution,  hij  chara£ler  was  very  flightly 
eflimated,  and  himfclf  coufidered  a:  hanging  locfe  onfociety. 
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Paris  ;  and  his  connexion  with  a  beautiful  woman,  who  might 
enable  him  to  keep  a  domeftic  eftabUftinient,  and  to  dilplay 
any  wealth  he  had  acquired,  without  endangering  his  reputa- 
tion, was  a  circumftance  not  to  be  overloolcedj  for  Robes- 
pierre well  knew  the  efficacy  of  female  intrigue,  and  dinnn-s^^ 
in  raining  partisans  among  the  fubordinate  members  of  the 
Convention.  iVIad.  de  Fontenay  was,  therefore,  on  her  arri- 
val at  Paris,  whither  (he  had  followed  Tallicn,  (probably  in 
order  to  procure  a  divorce  and  marry  him)  arrefted,  and  con- 
veyed to  prifon. 

An  injury  of  this  kind  was  not  to  be  forgiven  ;  and  Robes- 
pierre feems  to  have  a6led  on  the  prefumption  that  it  could 
not.    He  befet  Tailien  with  fpies,  menaced  him  in  the  Con- 
vention, and  made  Mad.  de  Fontenay  an  oiFer  of  liberty,  if 
fhe  would  produce  a  fubftantial  charge  againft  him,  which  he 
imagined  her  knowledge  of  his  conduvSt  at  Bourdeaux  might 
furniih  her  grounds  for  doing.  A  refufaimuft  doubdefs  have 
irritated  the  tyrant;  and  Tailien  had  every  reafon  to  fear  (he 
would  foon  be  included  in  one  of  the  lifts  of  viflims  who  were 
daily  facrificed  as  confpirators  in  the  prifons.    He  was  him- 
felf  in  continual  expedbation  of  being  arrefted ;  and  it  was 
generally  believed  Robefpierre  would  foon  openly  accufe  him. 
Thus  lituated,  he  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity,  which 
the  fchifm  in  the  Committee  prefented,  of  attacking  his  ad- 
verfary,  and  we  certainly  mult  allow  him  the  merit  of  being 
the  firil  who  dared  to  move  for  the  arreft  of  Robefpierre.  f 
need  not  add  tiiat  la  belle  was  one  of  the  firft  v/hofe  prifon 
doors  v/ere  opened  :  and  I  underftand  that,  being  divorced 
from  Monf.  de  Fontenay>  fhe  is  either  married,  or  on  the 
point  of  being  fo,  to  Tailien. 


*  Whoever  reads  attentively,  and  in  detail,  the  debates  of 
the  Convention,  will  obferve  the  influence  and  envy  created  by 
a  fiTperior  ftyle  of  living  in  any  particular  member.  His  drefs, 
his  lodging,  or  dmners,  are  a  perpetual  fubjedl  of  malignant 
reproach. — This  is  not  to  be  wendered  at,  when  v/e  coniider 
the  defcription  of  men  the  Convention  is  compofed  of; — men 
who,  never  having  been  accuHomed  to  the  elegancies  of  life, 
behold,  with  a  grudging  eye,  the  gay  apparel  or  luxurious  ta- 
ble of  a  colleague,  who  arrived  at  Paris  with  no  other  treafure 
but  his  patriotifni,  and  has  no  oftenfible  means  beyond  his  18 
Jivres  a  day,  now  increafed  to  36. 
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This  conciufionrpoils  my  ftory  as  a  moral  one ;  and  had  I 
been  the  difpofer  of  events,  the  Septembrifer^  the  regicide, 
and  the  cold  affaffin  of  the  ToulonaU^  ftiould  have  found  other 
rewards  than  afHuence,  and  a  wife  who  might  reprefent  one  of 
Mahomet's  Houris.  Yet,  furely,  "  the  time  will  come,  tho' 
"  it  come  ne'er  fo  fiowly,"  when  Heaven  fliall  feparate  guilt 
from  profperity,  and  when  Talllen  and  his  accomplices  fhall 
be  remembered  only  as  monuments  of  eternal  juftice.  For 
the  lady,  her  faults  are  amply  punifhed  in  the  difgrace  of  fuch 
an  alliance — 

A  cut-purfe  of  the  empire  and  the  rule: 
*'  « —  a  King  of  flireds  and  patches,'* 


Providence,  August  14,  1794.  ^ 

THE  thirty  members  whom  Robefpierre  intended  to  fa- 
crifice,  might,  perhaps,  have  formed  fome  defign  of  re- 
filling; bu^  it  appears  evident  that  the  Convention  in  general 

acied  without  plan,  union,  or  confidence.*  Tallien  and 

Billaud  v/ere  rendered  defperate  by  their  fituation,  and  it  is 
likely  that,  when  they  ventured  to  attack  Robefpierre,  they' 
did  not  themfclves  expecl  to  be  fuccefsful — it  was  the  confter- 
nation  of  the  latter  which  encouraged  them  to  perfift,  and  the 
JJfembly  to  fupport  them : 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.** 

And  to  have  been  lucky  enough  to  feize  on  this  crifis,  is, 
doubtlefs,  the  whole  merit  of  the  Convention.  There  has, 
it  is  true,  been  many  allufions  to  the  dagger  of  Brutus,  and 
federal  Deputies  are  faid  to  have  conceived  very  heroic  pro- 


*  The  bafe  and  fclfifh  timidity  of  the  Convention,  is  ftrong- 
1y  evinced  by  their  fiifFering  fifty  innocent  people  to  be  guillo- 
titied  on  the  very  nrnth  of  7'hermidor,  for  a  pretended  confpi- 
racy  in  the  prifon  of  St.  Lazare. — A  fingle  word  from  any  mem- 
ber might,  at  this  crifis,  have  fafpended  the  execution  of  the 
fentence,  hut  that  word  no  one  had  the  courage  or  the  hiinia(n- 
ity  to  utter. 
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je£ls  for  the  deftru£tion  of  the  tyrant;  but  as  he  was  dead 
before  thefe  projevSls  were  brought  to  light,  we  cannot  juftly 
afcribe  any  efFe£t  to  them. 

The  remauis  of  the  Briflbtin  faction,  ftill  at  liberty,  from 
whom  fome  exertions  might  have  been  cxpecled,  were  cau- 
tioufly  ina(5i:ive;  and  thofe  who  liad  been  moft  in  the  habit 
of  appreciating  themfelves  for  their  valor,  were  nov/  confpi- 
cuous  only  for  that  difcretion  which  Falftaft  calls  the  better  - 
part  of  it.  Dubois  Crance,  who  had  been  at  the  expenfe  of 
buying  a  Spanifh  poniard  at  St.  Malo,  for  the  purpofe  of  as- 
faffinating  Robefpierre,  feems  to  have  been  calmed  by  the 
journey,  and  to  have  finally  recovered  his  temper,  before  he 
reached  the  Convention.  Merlin  de  Thionviile,  Merlin  dc 
Douay,  and  others  of  equal  note,  were  among  the  "  paffive 
"valiant;"  and  Bourdon  de  TOife  had  already  experienced 
fuch  difallrous  efFe*5ls  from  inconfiderate  exhibitions  of  cou- 
rage, that  he  now  reftrained  his  ardor  till  the  viftory  fnould 
be  determined.  Even  Legendre,  who  is,  occafionally,  the  Bru- 
tus, the  Curtius,  and  all  the  patriots  whofe  names  he  has  been 
able  to  learn,  coniined  his  prowefs  to  an  all'ault  on  the  club- 
room  of  the  Jacobins,  when  it  was  empty,  and  carrying  off 
the  key,  which  no  one  difputed  with  him,  fo  that  he  can  at 
moft  claim  an  ovation.  It  is,  in  (hort,  remarkable,  that  all 
the  members  who  at  prefent  alfecl  to  be  moft  vehement  a« 
gainft  Robefpierre's  principles,*  were  the  leaft  active  in  at- 
tacking his  perfon;  and  it  is  indifputable,  that  to  Tallien, 
Billaud,  Louchet,  Eiie  Lacofte,  CoUot  d'Herbois,  and  a  few 
of  the  more  violent  Jacobins,  were  due  thofe  firft  efforts  which 
determined  his  fall.  Had  Robefpierre,  inftead  of  aquerelous 
harangue,  addrefled  the  Convention  in  his  ufual  tone  of  au- 
thority, and  ended  by  moving  for  a  decree  againft  a  fcw  only 
of  thofe  obnoxious  to  him,  the  reft  might  hsve  been  glad  to 
compound  for  their  own  fafety,  by  abandoning  a  caufe  no 
longer  perfonal :  but  his  impolicy,  not  Ins  wickednels,  haften- 
ed  his  fitc ;  and  it  is  fo  far  tbitunate  for  France,  th;it  it  has  at 
leaft  fufpended  the  fyftem  of  gov erimient  which  is  afcribed  to 
him. 

The  firft  davs  of  viicory  were  paftlJ  in  receiving  congra- 
tulations, ind  uking  precautions ;  and  though  men  do  not 


^  *  And  where  was  the  all- politic  Sieyes? — At  hom?j  vrritin* 
his  own  eulogium. 
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often  adapt  their  claims  to  their  merits,  yet  the  members  of 
the  Convention  feemed  in  general  to  be  confcious  that  none 
amongft  them  had  very  decided  pretenfions  to  the  fpoils  of 
the  vanquiihed.  Of  tv/elve,  which  originally  com pofed  the 
Committee  of  Public  Welfare,  feven  only  remained ;  yet  no 
one  ventured  to  fuggell  a  completion.of  the  number,  till  JBar- 
rere,  after  previoufly  inlinuating  how  adequate  he  and  his 
colleagues  were  to  t;ie  tafk  of  "  javing  the  country^''  propo- 
fcd,  in  his  flippant  way,  and  merely  as  a  matter  of  form,  that 
certain  perf.>ns  whom  he  recommended,  (hould  fill  up  the  va- 
cancies in  the  government. 

This  modcll  Carmagnole'^  was  received  with  great  cool- 
nefs;  the  late  implicit  acquiefcence  was  changed  to  demur, 
and  an  adjournment  unanimously  called  for.  Such  unufual 
temerity  fuprifed  and  alarmed  the  remains  of  the  Committee, 
and  Billaud  Varennes  fternly  reminded  the  Convention  of 
the  abje(3:  Irate  they  v/erefo  lately  releafed  from.  This  pro- 
duced retort  and  replication,  and  the  partners  of  Robefpierre's 
enormities,  who  had  hoped  to  be  the  tranquil  inheritors  of  his 
power,  found,  that  in  deftroying  a  rival,  they  had  raifed  them- 
felves  mafters. 

The  Affembly  perfifted  in  not  adopting  the  members  of- 
fered to  be  impofed  upon  them  ;  but,  as  it  was  eafier  to  reject 
than  to  choofc,  the  Committee  were  ordered  to  prefent  a  new 
plan  for  this  part  of  the  executive  branch,  and  the  eiedtion  of 
thofe  to  be  entrufted  with  it  was  poftponed  for  farther  con- 
fidcration. 

Having  now  felt  their  flrength,  they  next  proceeded  to 
renew  a  part  of  the  Committee  of  General  Safety,  feveral  of 
its  members  being  inculpated  as  partizans  of  Robefpierre,and 
though  this  Committee  had  become  entirely  fubordinate  to 
that  of  Public  Welfare,  yet  its  functions  were  too  important 
for  it  to  be  negledled,  more  efpecially  as  they  comprifed  a  very 
favorite  branca  of  the  republican  government,  that  of  iauing 
writs  of  arreit  at  pieafure. — The  law  of  the  twenty- fecona  of 


*  A  ludicrous  appellation,  which  Barrere  ufed  to  give  to  his 
reports  in  the  preience  of  thofe  who  were  in  the  fecret  of  his 
Charlatanry.  The  air  of  La  CarmagnoW''  was  originally 
compofed  when  the  town  of  that  name  was  taken  by  Prince  Eu- 
gene, and  was  adapted  to  the  indecent  words  now  fung  by  the 
f'rench  after  the  loth  of  Auguft  1792. 
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Praiflal  Is  alfo  repealed,  but  the  Revolutionary  Trihunal  is 
preferved,  and  tlie  weceliity  of  fufpending  the  eld  jury,  as  be- 
ing the  creatures  of  Robefpierre,  has  not  prevented  the  tender 
folicitude  of  the  Convention  for  a  renovated  adlivity  in  the 
eftablifhment  itfelf. 

The  alFumption  of  power  has  become  every  day  more 
confirmed,  and  the  addrefTes  which  are  received  by  the  As- 
fembly,  though  yet  in  a  11  rain  ofgrofs  adulation,*  exprefs 
flich  an  abhorrence  of  the  late  fyftem,  as  muft  fuffice  to  con- 
vince them  the  people  are  not  difpofed  to  fee  fuch  a  (yftcm 
eontinu;.d. 

Biliaud  V arennes,  Collot,  and  other  members  of  the  old 
Committee,  view  thefe  innovations  with  fullen  acquiefcence ; 
but  Barrere,  whofe  frivolous  and  facile  fpirit  is  incapable  of 
confiftency,  even  in  wickednefs,  perfeveres  and  flourifoes  at 
the  tribune  as  gaily  as  ever. — -Unbaihed  by  detectionj  infen- 
iible  to  contempt,  he  details  his  epigrams  and  anithefes  again ll: 
Catilines  and  Cromwells  with  as  much  fclf-fufRciency  as 
when,  in  the  lame  ti)ifel  eloquence,  he  promulgated  the  mur- 
derous edicts  of  Robefpierre. 

Many  of  the  prifoners  at  Paris  Continue  daily  to  obtain 
{heir  rcieafe,  and,  by  the  exertions  of  his  perfonal  enemieSj 
particularly  of  our  quondam  fovereign,  Andre  Dumont, 
(now  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  General  Safety,)  an 
cxaminatidn  into  the  attrocities  committed  by  Le  Bon  is  de- 
creed,— But)  amidft  thefe  appearances  of  julliee^  a  verfatility 
of  principle,  or  rather  an  evident  tendency  to  the  decried  fys- 
tem,  is  perceptible^  Upon  the  fligheft  alluiion  to  the  revolu- 
tionary government,  the  whole  Conveation  rife  in  a  mafs  to 
Vociferate  their  adherence  to  it  :f  the  tribunal,  which  was  its 

2Y 

*  A  colIe6lidil  qF  addreffes,  prefented  to  the  Convention  at 
various  periods,  miglu  form  a  curious  hiHory  of  the  progrefs 
of  defpotifjii.  Thefe  etrufions  of  zeal  were  not,  however,  ail  in 
the  fubli:m  ftyle :  the  legiilative  dignity  fometimes  dondefcend- 
ed  to  unbend  itfjlf,  and  lilten  to  metrical  compoutions,  enli- 
vened by  the  accompaniment  of  f.ddles;  but  the  manly  and  fe- 
rocious Dantoa,  to  whom  fuch  fprightiy  interruptions  "vvcre  not 
congenial^  propofed  a  decree,  that  the  citizens  fhould,  in  fu- 
ture, exprefs  their  adoration  in  plain  profe,  and  without  a,  y 
mufical  acceiTories. 

f  The  molt  moderate,  as  well  as  the  moil:  violent,  were  al  • 
ways  united  ou  the  fubje»^l  of  this  irrational  tyranny.— a  u^. 
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offspring  and  fupport,  is  anxioufly  reinftalled  5  and  the  low 
infolence  with  which  Barrere  announces  their  victories  in  the 
Netherlands,  is,  as  ufual,  loudly  applauded. 

The  brothers  of  Cecile  Renaud,  who  were  tent  for  by  Ro- 
befpierre  from  the  army  to  Paris,  in  order  to  follow  her  to 
the  fcaffoid,  did  not  arrive  until  their  perfecutor  was  no  more, 
and  a  change  of  government  was  avowed.    They  have  pre- 
fented  themfelves  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  to  entreat  a 
revifal  of  their  father's  fentence,  and  fome  compenfation  for 
his  property,  fo  unjuftly  conhfcated. — You  wnli,  perhaps, 
imagine,  that,  at  the  name  of  thefe  unfortunate  young  men, 
every  heart  anticipated  a  confent  to  their  claims,  even  before 
the  mind  could  examine  the  juuice  of  them,  and  that  one  of 
thofe  burfts  of  fenfibility  for  which  this  legiHature  is  fo  re- 
markable inrtantaneouily  accorded  the  petition.    Alas !  this 
was  not  an  occafion  to  excite  the  enthuliafm  of  the  Conven- 
tion: Goupilleau  ds  Fontenay,  one  of  the  mild  and  7710 derate 
party^  repulfed  the  petitioners  with  bar flmefs,  and  their  claim 
was  filenced  by  a  call  for  the  order  of  the  day.    The  poor 
Renauds  were  afterwards  coldly  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Relief,  for  a  pittance  by  way  of  charity^  inftead  of  the  pro- 
perty they  have  a  right  to,  and  which  they  have  been  deprived 
of,  by  the  bafe  compliance  of  the  Convention  with  the  ca- 
price of  a  monfter. 

Such  relapfes  and  aberrations  are  not  confolatory,  but  the 
times  and  circumftances  feem  to  oppofe  them — the  whole 
fabric  of  defpotifm  is  fhalcen,  and  we  have  rcafonto  hope  the 
elForts  of  tyranny  will  be  countera6led  by  its  weaknefs. 

We  do  not  yet  derive  any  advantage  from  the  early  maturity 
of  the  harveft,  and  it  is  ftill  with  difiiculty  we  obtain  a  limited 
portion  of  bad  bread.  Severe  decrees  are  cnadW  to  defeat  the 
avarice  of  thefdrjrjers,and  prevent  monopolies  of  the  new  corn; 
butthcfc  people  are  invulnerable:  they  have  already  been  at 
ilTue  with  the  fyfteni  of  terror;  and  it  was  foftnd  neceii'ary,  even 
before  the  deatli  of  Robefpierre,  to  relcafe  them  from  prifon, 


**  jours  en  menageant y  comme  le pninelle  de  fes yeuxy  le  gowverne-r 
<«  ment  re--uolutio7r/iaire.''^ — "  Careful  always  of  the  revolution- 
**  ary  government,  as  of  the  apple  of  their  eye.'* 

Fragment  pour  fervir  a  VHiJl^  dt  la  Convention, 
far  J.  J,  DuJJault, 
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or  rifk  the  deftru(£lion  of  the  harveft  for  want  of  hands  to  get 
it  in.  It  is  now  difcovered  that  natuml  caufes,  and  the  fel- 
fifhnefs  of  individuals,  are  adequate  to  the  creation  of  a  tem- 
porary fcarcity  :  yet  when  this  happened  under  the  King,  it 

was  always  afcribed  to  the  machinations  of  government  , 

How  have  the  people  been  deceived,  irritated,  and  driven  to 
rebelhon,  by  a  degree  of  want,  lefs,  much  lefs,  infupportable 
than  that  they  are  obliged  to  fufter  at  prefent,  without  daring 
even  to  complain  ! 

I  have  now  been  in  confinement  almoft  twelve  months,  and 
my  health  is  confider*ibly  impaired.  The  weather  is  oppres- 
fively  warm,  and  we  have  no  fhade  in  the  garden  but  under 
a  mulberry-tree,  which  is  fo  furrounded  by  hlth,  that  it  is  not 
approachable.  1  am,  however,  told,  that,  in  a  few  days,  on 
account  of  my  indifpofition,  I  fhall  be  permitted  to  go  home, 
though  with  a  provifo  of  being  guarded  at  my  own  expenfe. 
My  friends  are  ftill  at  Arras  :  and  if  this  indulgence  be  ex- 
tended to  Mad.  de  la  F  ,  fhe  will  accompany  me.  Per- 

fonal  accommodation,  and  an  opportunity  of  reltoring  my 
health,  render  this  defirable  j  but  1  affociate  no  idea  of  free- 
dom with  my  refidence  in  this  country.  The  boundary  may 
be  extended,  but  it  is  ftill  a  prifon. 

Yours. 


Providence,  August  15,  '794. 

TO-MORROW  I  expc6t  to  quit  this  place,  and  have 
been  wandering  over  it  for  the  lail:  time.  You  will 
imagine  I  can  have  no  attachment  to  it :  yet  a  retrofpecSt  of 
my  fenfations  when  I  firft  arrived,  of  all  i  have  cxperierxed, 
and  ftill  more  ol^what  1  have  apprehended  nnce  that  period, 
makes  me  look  forv/ard  to  my  departure  with  a  fatibfaction 

that  1  might  aimoft  call  melancholy.  This  cell^  vvhere  I 

have  fliivered  through  the  winter — the  long  pafikges,  which  I 
have  fo  often  traverfed  in  bitter  rumination — the  garden, 
where  I  have  painfully  breathed  a  purer  air,  at  the  rilk  of  fink- 
ing beneath  the  fervid  rays  of  an  unmitigated  fun,  are  not 
fcenes  to  excite  regret ;  but  when  I  think  that  1  am  ftill  fub- 
ject  to  the  tyranny  which  has  fo  long  condemned  me  to  them, 
this  reflexion,  with  a  f^ntiment,  perhaps,  of  national  pride, 
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"Svhich  is  wounded  by  accepting,  as  a  favor,  v/hati  have.beea 
imjuftly  deprived  of,  renders  me  compofed,  if  not  indifferent, 
at  the  profpe6t  of  my  releafe. 

This  dreary  epoch  of  my  life  ha?  not  been  without  its  al- 
leviations. 1  have  found  a  chearful  companion  in  Mad.  de 
M  ,  who,  at  fixty,  was  brought  here^  becaufe  ftie  hap- 
pened to  be  the  daughter  of  Count  L  ,  who  has  been 

dead  thefe  thirty  years  !    The  graces  and  filver  accents  of 

Madame  de  B  ,  might  have  affiiled  in  beguiling  feverer 

captivity;  and  the  Countefs  de  C — — ,  and  her  charming 
daughters  (the  eldeft  of  whom  is  not  to  be  defcribed  in  the 
common  pLice  of  panegyric)  who,  though  they  have  borne 
their  own  atijiclions  witrt  dignity,  have  been  kindly  fenlible  to 
the  misfortunes  of  others,  and  whom  I  miUft,  in  julHce,  except 
from  all  the  imputations  of  meannefs  or  levity,  which  1  have 
lometimcs  had  occalion  to  notice  u\  thofe  who,  like  them- 
felves,  vyere  obje6ts  of  republican  perfecutlon,  have  eilentially 
contributed  to  diminilh  the  horrors  of  confinement.  I  reckon 
it,  likewif.^,  among  my  fatisfadfions  that,  Vv'ith  the  exception 
of  the  Marechalle  de  Biron,*  and  General  O'Moran,  none 
of  our  fellow-prifoners  have  ru{rered  on  the  fcafFold.  Du- 
mont  has,  indeed,  virtually  oc.cafioned  the  death  of  feveral  j 
jn  particular  the  Due  du  Chatelet,  the  Comte  de  Bethune^ 
A'lonf.  de  M^ncheville,  6cc. — and  it  is  no  merit  in  him  that 
Mr.  Luttreil,  v/ith  a  poor  nun  of  the  name  of  Pitt,f  whom 


*  The  Marechalle  de  Biron,  a  very  old  and  infirm  woman, 
was  taken  from  hence  to  the  Luxembourg  at  Paris,  where  lief 
daughter-in-law,  the  Dachefs,  was  alfo  confined.  A  cart  arriv- 
ing at  that  prifon  to  convey  a  number  of  vidlims  to  the  tribu- 
nal, the  lift,  in  the  coarfe  dialed  of  republicanifm,  contained 
the  name  of  /a  femme  Biron. — But  there  are  two  of  them," 
iaid  the  keeper. — "  Then  bring  them  both." — The  aged  Ma- 
rechalle, who  was  at  Tupper,  linifhed  her  meal  while  the  reft 
ivere  pieparing,  then  took  up  her  book  of  devotion,  and  de- 
parted cheerfully. — The  next  day  both  mother  and  daughter 
were  gaiilotir;ed. 

f  This  poorwcm.an,  whofe  intelleds,as  lam  informed,  ap- 
peared in  aftate  of  derangement.  Was  taken  from  a  convent  at 
Abbeville,  and  brought  to  the  Providence,  as  a  relation  of  Mr) 
Pitt,  though  I  believe  fhe  has  no  pretentions  to  that  honor. — ■ 
But  the  name  of  Pitt  gave  her  importance ;  flie  was  fent  to  Pa- 
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be  took  from  hence  to  Paris,  as  a  capture  which  might  give 
hirn  importance,  w^re  not  mallacred,  either  by  the  mob  or  the 
tribunal.  If  the  perfecution  of  this  departmeut  has  not  been 
fanguinary,*  it  fhould  be  rem.embered,  that  it  has  been  cover- 
ed with  prifons  j  and  that  the  extreme  fubmiflion  of  its  in- 
habitants would  fcarcely  have  furniflied  the  moft  mercilefs 
tyrant  with  a  pretext  for  a  feverer  regimen.  Dumont,  1  know, 
expedts  to  eft'ablilli  a  reputation,  by  not  having  guillotined 
as  an  amuf^ment,  and  hopes  that  he  may  here  iSnd  a  retreat 
when  his  revolutionary  labors  (hall  be  hnifhed. 

The  Convention  have  not  yet  chofen  the  members  wh® 
are  to  form  the  new  Committee.  They  were  yeilc-rday  fo- 
iemnly  employed  in  receiving  the  American  Ambaflador; 
likewife  a  brafs  medal  of  the  tyrant  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and 
fome  marvellous  information  about  the  unfortunate  Princefs* 
having  drefled  herfelf  in  mourning  at  the  death  of  Robefpierre. 
Thefe  legiflators  remind  me  of  one  of  Swiff's  female  attend- 
ants, who,  in  fpite  of  the  literary  tafte  he  endeavored  to  infpire 
her  with,  never  could  be  diverted  of  her  original  houfe-wifery 
propenfities,  but  would  quit  the  moft  curious  anecdote,  as  he 
exprefles  it,  "  to  go  feek  an  old  rag  in  a  clofet."  Their  pro- 
jects for  the  revival  of  their  navy  feldom  go  farther  than  a 
tranfpofal  in  the  ftripes  of  the  flag,  and  their  vengeance  againft 
regal  anthropophagiydind  proud  ijlanders^  is  infallibly  diverted 
by  a  denunciation  of  an  ariftocratic  qiiartrain^  or  fome  new 
mode,  whofe  general  adoption  renders  it  fufpecled  as  the 
badge  of  a  party.  If,  according  to  Cardinal  de  Retz'  opi- 
nion, elaborate  attention  to  trifles  denote  a  little  mind,  thefe 
are  true  Lihiputian  fages. 

Yours,  &c. 


ris  under  a  military  efcort,  and  Dumont  announced  the  srrival 
pf  this  miferable  viftim  with  all  the  airs  of  a  conqueror. — I 
have  been  fince  told,  fhe  was  lodged  at  Sc.  Pelagic,  where  Ihe 
fuffered  innumerable  hardfliips,  and  did  not  recover  her  hber- 
ty  for  many  months  after  the  fall  of  Robefpierre. 

^  *  There  were  fome  priefts  guillotined  at  Amiens,  but  the 
circumftaiice  wao  concealed  from  me  for  fome  months  after  it 
happened. 
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August,  I794. 

I DID  not  leave  the  Providence  until  fome  days  after  the 
date  of  my  laft :  there  wsrt  fo  many  precautions  to  be  ta- 
ken, and  fo  many  formalities  to  be  obferved — fuch  references 
from  the  municipality  to  the  diftrict,  and  from  the  diftridt 
to  the  Revolutionary  Committee,  that  it  is  evident  Robes- 
pierre's death  has  not  banilhed  the  ufual  apprehenfion  of  dan- 
ger from  the  minds  of  thofe  who  became  refponfible  for  a6ls 
of  juftice  or  humanity.  At  length,  after  procuring  a  houfc- 
keeper  to  anfwer  with  his  life  and  property  for  our  re-appear- 
ance, and  for  our  attempting  nothing  againft  the  unity  and 
indiviftbility  of  the  republic,  we  bade  (i  hope)  a  long  adieu 
to  our  prifon. 

Madame  de  — —  is  to  remain  with  me  till  her  houfe  can 
be  repaired  ;  for  it  has  been  in  requifition  fo  often,  that  there 
is  now,  we  are  told,  fcarcely  a  bed  left,  or  a  room  habitable. 
We  have  an  old  man  placed  with  us  by  way  of  a  guard,  but 
he  is  civil,  and  is  not  intended  to  be  a  reftramt  upon  us.  In 
fa(5l,  he  has  a  fon,  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  club,  and  this  op- 
portunity is  taken  to  compliment  him,  by  taxing  us  with  the 
maintenance  of  his  father.  It  does  not  prevent  us  from  fee- 
ing our  acquaintance,  and  we  might,  1  fuppofe,  go  out,  tho* 
we  have  not  yet  ventured. 

The  politics  of  the  Convention  are  flu£luating  and  verfa- 
tile,  as  will  ever  be  the  cafe  where  men  are  impelled  by  ne- 
ceffity  to  act  in  oppofition  to  their  principles.  In  their  eager- 
nefs  to  attribute  all  the  paft  excelles  to  Robefpierre,  they  have, 
unawares,  involved  thcmfelves  in  the  obligation  of  not  con- 
tinuing the  fame  fyltem.  They  doubtlefs  expected,  by  the 
fall  of  the  tyrant,  to  become  his  fucceflbrs ;  but  the  people, 
weary  of  being  dupes,  and  of  hearing  that  tyrants  were  fallen, 
without  feeling  any  diminution  of  tyranny,  have  every  where 
manifefted  a  tem.per,  which  the  Convention,  in  the  prefent 
relaxed  Hate  of  its  power,  is  fearful  of  making  experiments 
upon.  Hence,  great  numbers  of  prifoners  are  liberated,  thofe 
that  remain  are  treated  more  indulgently,  and  the  fury  of  re- 
volutionary defpotifm  is  in  general  abated. 

The  Deputies  who  moft  readily  affent  to  thefe  changes, 
have  afiumed  the  appellation  of  Moderates ;  (Heaven  knows 
how  much  they  are  indebted  to  comparifon)  and  the  popu- 
larity they  have  acquired  has  both  olFended  and  alarmed  the 
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more  inflexible  Jacobins.  A  motion  has  juft  been  made  by 
one  Louchet,  that  a  lilt  of  all  perfons  lately  enlarged,  (hould 
be  printed,  with  the  names  of  thofe  Deputies  who  folicited  in 
their  favor,  annexed  j  and  that  fuch  arillocrats  as  were  thus 
difcovered  to  have  regained  their  liberty,  Ihould  be  re-impri- 
foned.  The  decree  pafied,  but  was  fo  ill  rtceived  by  the  peo- 
ple, that  it  was  judged  prudent  to  repeal  it  the  next  day. 

This  circumftance  feems  to  be  the  fignd  of  diirention  be- 
tween the  Aflembiy  and  the  Club :  the  former,  apprehenfive 
of  revolting  the  public  opinion  on  the  one  hand,  and  defirous 
of  conciliating  the  Jacobins  on  the  other,  waver  between  in- 
dulgence and  feverity  ;  but  it  is  eafy  to  difcover,  that  their  va- 
riance with  the  Jacobins  is  more  a  matter  of  expediency  tlma 
principle,  and  that,  were  it  not  for  other  confiderations,  they 
would  not  fulFerthe  imprifonment  of  a  few  thoufand  harmle& 
people  to  interrupt  the  amity  which  has  fo  long  fubfill:ed  be- 
tween themfelves  and  their  ancient  allies.  It  is  written,  "  from 
"  their  works  you  iliall  know  themj"  and  reafoning  from 
this  tenet,  which  is  our  bell:  authority,  (for  who  can  boaft  a 
fcience  in  the  human  heart?)  I  am  juilihed  in  my  opinion, 
and  I  know  it  to  be  that  of  many  perfons  more  competent  to 
decide  than  myfelf.  If  1  could  have  had  doubts  on  the  fub- 
jedi,  the  occurrences  of  the  laft  few  days  would  have  amply 
fatisfied  them. 

However  rejoiced  the  nation  at  large  might  be,  at  the  o- 
verthrow  of  Robefpierre,  no  one  was  deceived  as  to  the  mo- 
tives which  avftuated  his  colleagues  in  the  Committee.  Every 
cky  produced  new  indications,  not  only  of  their  general  con- 
currence in  the  enormities  of  the  government,  but  of  their  own 
perfonal  guilt.  The  Convention,  though  it  could  not  be  in- 
fenfible  of  this,  was  willing,  with  a  complaifant  prudence,  ti> 
avoid  the  fcandal  of  a  public  difcullion,  which  muft  irritate 
the  Jacobins,  and  expofe  its  own  weaknefs,  by  a  retrofpedt  of 
the  crimes  it  had  applauded  and  fuppported.  Laurent  Le- 
cointre,*  alone,  and  apparently  unconned:ed  with  party,  has 


*  Lecointre  is  a  linen-draper  at  Verfailles,  an  original  re- 
yolutionift,  and  I  believe  of  more  decent  charadisr  than  moll 
mcliided  in  that  defcription.  if  we  cdald  be  periuaded  that 
there  were  any  real  fanatics  in  the  Convention,  I  ihould  give 
Lecointre  the  credit  of  being  among  ch^  number.  He  feems, 
at  leail,  to  have  feme  material  circumllances  in  his  favor,  fucli 
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had  the  courage  to  exhibit  an  accufation  againft'Billaud,  Cor- 
lot,  Barrere,  and  thofe  of  E  obefpierre's  accomplices  who  were 
members  of  the  Committee  of  General  Safety,  He  gave  no- 
tice of  his  delign  on  the  eleventh  of  Frudtidor  (28th  of  Au- 
guft.)  It  was  received  every  whefe  but  in  the  Convention 
with  applaufe;  and  the  public  was  flattered  with  the  hope 
thatjuflice  would  attain  another  faffcion  of  its  opprefl'ors. — 
On  the  fucceeding  d.iy,  Lecointre  appeared  at  the  tribune  tQ 
read  his  charges.  They  conveyed, even  to  the  moft  prejudi- 
ced mind,  an  entire  conviction,  that  the  members  he  accufed 
were  fole  authors  of  apart,  and  accomplices  in  all,  the  crime? 
which  had  defolated  their  country.  Each  charge  was  lup- 
ported  by  material  proof,  which  he  depofited  for  the  informa- 
tion of  his  colleagues.  But  this  was  uimeceflary^ — his  col- 
leagues had  no  defire  to  be  convinced  j  and*  after  overpower- 
ing him  with  ridicule  and  infult,  they  declared,  without  can- 
tering into  any  difcuflion,  that  they  rejected  the  charges  with 
indignation,  and  that  the  members  implicated,  had  uniformly 
ad:ed  according  to  their  wifties,  and  thofe  of  the  nation^ 

As  foon  as  this  refult  was  known  in  Paris,  the  people  be- 
came enraged  and  difgufted,  the  public  walks  refounded  with 
murmurs,  the  fermentation  grew  general,  and  fome  menaces 
were  uttered  of  forcing  tlie  Convention  to  give  Lecointre  a 
more  refpetftful  hearing.  Intimidated  by  fuch  unequivocal 
proofs  of  difapprobation,  when  the  AfTemlly  met  on  the  thir- 
teenth, it  was  decreed,  after  much  oppoluion  from  Tailien, 
tiiat  Lecointre  ihould  be  allowed  to  re-produce  his  charges, 
and  that  they  fhould  be  folemnly  examined. 

After  all  this,  Lecointre,  whvjfe  figure  is  almoft  ludicrous, 
and  who  is  no  orator,  v/as  to  repeat  2  voluminous  denuncia- 
tion, amidll  the  clamor,  abufe,  chicane,  and  derifion,  of  the 
whole  Convention.  But  there  are  occafions  when  die  keen- 
eft  ridicule  is  pointlefs  j  vdien  the  mind,  armed  by  truth,  and 
elevated  by  humanity,  rejects  its  infidious  eftorts — and,  ab- 
forbed  by  more  laudable  feelings,  defpifes  even  the  lOnile  of 
contempt.  The  jufticc  of  Lecointre's  caufe  fiipplied  hig 


as  pofiefilng  the  means  of  living;  of  not  having,  in  appeafr- 
ance,  enriched  himfelf  by  the  revolution;  and,  of  being  the 
only  member  who,  after  a  fcore  of  decrees  to  that  purpofe,  ha« 
ventured  to  produce  an  account  of  his  fortune  to  the  public. 
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want  of  external  advantages :  and  his  arguments  v/ere  To  clear 
an-I  i'o  unHnfwerable,  that  tke  plain  didion  in  vAnch  they 
were  conveyed  was  more  impreffive  than  the  mofl  fir.ifiied 
eloquence;  and  neither  the  malice  nor  farcafms  of  his  ene- 
mies had  any  erFevSl:  but  on  thofe  who  were  interefted  in  filen- 
cin^  or  confounding  him.  Yet,  in  proportion  as  the  forc^ 
of  Lecointre's  denunciation  became  evident,  the  Affembly 
aopearcd  anxious  to  fupprefs  it;  and,  after  fome  hours  fcan- 
dalous  debate,  during  v/hich  it  was  frequently  afferted  that 
thefe  chaig^es  could  not  be  encouraged  v/ithout  criminating 
the  entire  legillative  b^dy,  they  decreed  the  whole  to  be  falfe 
and  defamatory- 

The  accufed  members  defended  themfelves  with  the  aflli- 
ranee  of  delinquents  tried  by  their  avowed  accomplices,  and 
who  are  previoufly  certain  of  favor  and  acquittal ;  while  Le- 
cointi-c*s  conduct  in  the  bufinefs  feems  to  have  been  that  of 
a  man  determined  to  perfevere  in  an  acSb  of  duty,  which  he 
has  little  reafon  to  hope  will  be  fuccele:ful.* 

Though  the  galleries  of  the  Convention  were  more  than 
ufually  furni&ed  on  the  day  with  applauders,  yet  this  decifioa 
has  been  univerfally  ill  received.  The  time  is  palTed  when 
the  voice  of  reafon  could  be  filenced  by  decrees.  The  ilu- 
pendous  tyranny  of  the  government,  though  not  meliorated 
in  principle,  is  relaxed  in  practice  ;  and  this  vote,  far  from 
operating  in  favor  of  the  culprits,  has  only  ferved  to  excite 

the  public  indignation,  and  to  render  them  more  odious  • 

Thofe  who  cannot  judge  of  the  logical  precifion  of  Lecointre's 
arguments,  or  the  juftnefs  of  his  inferences,  can  feel  that  his 
charges  are  merited.  Every  heart,  every  tongue,  acknov/- 
Icdges  the  guilt  of  thofe  he  has  attacked.  They  are  certain 
France  has  been  the  prey  of  numberlefs  atrocities — they  are 
certain,  that  thefe  were  perpetrated  by  order  of  the  Commit- 
tee; that  eleven  members  compofed  it :  and  that  Robefpierre 
and  his  alFociates  being  but  three^  did      conftitute  a  majority. 

Thefe  fa6ts  are  now  commented  on  with  as  much  freedom 
as  can  be  expected  among  a  people  whofe  imaginations  are 

2  Z 

*  It  is  fj-id.  that,  at  the  concl'jfion  of  this  difgrnceful  hnfi- 
nefs,  the  members  of  the  Convention  crouded  about  the  delin- 
quents With  their  habitual  ierviiity,  and  appe:.red  gratified  that 
their  fervices  on  the  occafion  had  given  themaciaim  to  notice 
and  familiarity. 
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yet  haunted  by  revolutionary  tribunals  and  Baftilles,  and  the 
conclulions  are  not  favorable  to  the  Convention.  The  na- 
tional difcontent  is,  iiowever,  fufpended  by  the  hoftilities  be- 
tween the  legiflature  and  the  Jacobin  club :  the  latter  ftill 
perfifts  in  demanding  the  revolutionary  lyftem  in  its  primitive 
feverity,  v^hile  the  former  are  retrained  from  compliance, 
not  only  by  the  odium  it  muft  draw  on  them,  but  from  a 
certainty  that  it  cannot  be  fupported  but  through  the  agency 
of  the  popular  focieties,  who  v/ould  thus  again  become  their 
dictators*  1  believe  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  people  and  the 
Convention  are  both  endeavoring  to  m«.ke  inftruments  of  each 
other  to  deftfoy  the  common  enemy  i  for  the  little  popularity 
the  Convention  enjoy  is  doubtlefs  owing  to  a  fuperior  hatred 
of  the  Jacobins  :  and  the  moderation  which  the  former  B.ffcdc 
towards  the  people,  is  equally  influenced  by  a  view  of  form- 
ing a  powerful  balance  againft  thefe  obnoxious  focieties. — 
While  a  fort  of  neceffity  for  this  temporizing  continues,  we 
fhall  go  on  very  tranquilly,  and  it  is  become  a  mode  to  fay 
the  Convention  is  adorable. 

Tallien,  who  has  been  wreftling  with  his  ill  fime  for  a 
tranfient  popularity,  has  thought  it  advifeable  to  revive  the 
public  attention  by  the  farce  of  Pififtratus — at  leaft,  an  at- 
tempt to  aflaffinate  him,  in  which  there  feems  to  have  been 
more  eclat  than  danger,  has  given  rife  to  fuch  an  opinion. — 
Bulletins  of  his  health  are  delivered  every  day  in  form  to  the 
Convention,  and  fome  of  the  provincial  clubs  have  fent  con- 
gratulations on  his  efcape.  But  the  fneers  of  the  incredu- 
lous, and  perhaps  an  internal  admonition  of  the  ridicule  and 
difgrace  attendant  on  the  worfhip  of  an  idol  whofe  reputation 
is  fo  unpropitious,  have  much  repreffed  the  cuftomary  ardor, 
and  will,  1  think,  prevent  thefe  "hair-breadth  'fcapes"  from 
continuing  fafhionable. 

Yours,  &c. 


WHEN  I  defcribe  the  French  as  a  people  bending 
meekly  beneath  the  moft  abfurd  and  cruel  oppreflion, 
tranfmitted  from  one  fet  ot  tyrants  to  another,  without  per- 
fonal  fecuritv,  without  commerce — menaced  by  famine,  and 
dcfolated  by  a  government  whofe  ordinary  rcfources  are  pil- 
lage and  murder ;  you  may  perhaps  read  with  fome  furprizc 
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the  progrefs  and  fucceffes  of  their  armies.  But,  diveft  your- 
felf  of  the  notions  you  may  have  inbibed  from  interefted  mis- 
reprefentations — forget  the  revolutionary  common-place  of 
gnthujiafm^  foldiers  of  freedom^  and  defenders  of  their  country 
— examine  the  French  armies  as  adding  under  the  motives 
which  ufually  influence  fuch  bodies,  and  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve you  will  fee  nothing  very  wonderful  or  fupernatural  in 
thair  victories. 

The  greater  part  of  the  French  troops  are  now  compofed 
of  young  men  taken  indifcriminately  from  all  clafles,  and 
forced  into  the  fervice  by  the  iirft  requilition.  They  arrive 
at  the  army  ill-difpofed,  or  at  beft  indifferent,  for  it  muft  not 
be  forgotten,  that  all  who  could  be  prevailed  on  to  go  volun* 
tarily  had  departed  before  recourfe  was  had  to  the  meafure  of 

a  general  levy,  They  are  then  diftributed  into  different 

corps,  fo  that  no  local  connexions  remain:  the  natives  of  the 
North  are  mingled  with  thofe  of  the  South,  and  all  provincial 
combinations  are  interdicted. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  military  branch  of  efpionage  is 
as  extended  as  the  civil,  and  the  certainty  of  this  deffroys 
confidence,  and  leaves  even  the  unwilling  foldier  no  refource 
but  to  go  through  his  profeflional  duty  wi^h  as  much  zeal  as 
though  it  were  his  choice.  On  the  one  h^nd,  the  difciplinc 
is  fevere — on  the  other,  licentioufnefs  is  pe^rmitted  beyond  all 
example  i  and,  half-terrified,  half-feduced,  principles  the  moll 
inimical,  and  morals  the  leaft  corrupt,  become  habituated  to 
fear  nothing  but  the  government,  and  to  relifli  a  life  of  mili- 
tary indulgence.  The  armies  were  fome  time  lince  ill  clothed, 
and  often  ill  fed;  but  the  requifitions,  which  are  the  fcourge 
of  the  country,  fupply  them,  for  the  moment,  with  profufion: 
the  manufacturers,  the  fhops,  and  the  private  individual,  are 
robbed,  to  keep  them  in  good  humor — the  beft  wines,  the 
beft  clothes,  the  prime  of  every  thing,  is  deftined  to  their  ufej 
and  men  who  before  labored  hard  to  procure  a  fcanty  fubfift- 
cnce,  now  revel  in  luxury  and  comparative  idlenefs. 

The  rapid  promotion  acquired  in  the  French  army  is  like- 
wife  another  caufe  of  its  adherence  to  the  government.  E- 
very  one  is  eager  to  be  advanced,  for,  by  means  of  requifitions, 
pillage,  and  perquifites,  the  moft  trifling  command  is  very 
lucrative,  Vaft  fums  of  money  are  expended  in  fupplyin^ 
the  camps  with  newfpapers,  written  nearly  for  that  purpofe, 
and  no  others  are  permitted  to  be  publicly  circulated.  When 
^oopsare  quartered  in  a  town,  inftead  of  that  cold  reception 
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which  it  is  ufual  to  accord  fuch  inmates,  the  fyftem  of  terror 
2.Eis  as  an  excellent  Marechal  de  Logis^  and  procures  them^ 
if  not  a  cordial,  at  leaft  a  fubftantial  one;  and  it  is  indiibita- 
bie,  that  they  are  no  v/here  fo  well  entertained  as  at  the  hou- 
fes  of  profeiled  ariftocrats.  The  officers  and  men  live  in  a 
familiarity  highly  gratifying  to  the  latter;  and,  indeed,  nei- 
ther are  diilinguiftiable  by  their  language,  manners,  or  ap- 
pearance. There  is,  properly  fpeaking,  no  fubordination  ex- 
cept in  the  field,  and  a  foldier  has  only  to  avoid  politics,  and 
pry  "  Vive  la  Convention  I"  to  fecure  plenary  indulgence  on 
all  other  occafipns.  Many  who  entered  the  army  with  re- 
gret, continue  there  willingly  for  the  fake  of  a  maintenance; 
"  befides  that  a  decree  exifts,  which  fubjecSls  the  parents  of  thofe 
who  return,  to  heavy  punifhments.  In  a  word,  whatever 
can  operate  on  the  fears,  or  interefts,  or  paflions,  is  employ- 
ed to  preferve  the  allegiance  of  the  armies  to  the  government, 
and  attach  them  to  their  profeffion. 

I  am  far  from  intending  to  detra6l  from  the  national  bra- 
yery — the  annals  of  the  French  Monarchy  abound  with  the 
moh  fplendid  inllances  of  it — I  only  wiih  you  to  underftand^ 
"what  i  am  fully  convinced  of  myfelf,  that  liberty  and  republi- 
canifm  have  no  (hare  in  the  prefent  fuccefles.  The  battle  of 
Gemappe  vi^as  gained  when  the  BrifTotin  faclion  had  enthro- 
ned itfelf  on  the  ruins  of  a  conflritution  which  the  armies  were 
faid  to  adore  with  enthufiafm  :  by  what  fudderi  infpiratiori 
were  their  affe£bions  transferred  to  another  form  of  govern- 
ment I  or  vv'iU  any  one  pretend  that  they  really  underftood 
the  democratic  Machiavelifm  which  they  were  to  propagate 
in  Brabant  ?  At  the  battle  of  Maubeuge,  Fi  ance  was  in  the 
firfb  paroxyfm  of  revolutionary  terror — -at  that  of  Fleurus, 
Ihe  had  become  a  fcene  of  carnage  and  profcription,  at  once 
the  moft  wretched  and  the  moft  deteflable  of  nations,  the 
fport  and  the  prey  of  defpots  fot  contemptible,  that  neither  the 
excefs  of  their  crimes,  nor  the  fufFerings  they  inflicted,  could 
f  ftace  the  ridicule  which  was  incurred  by  a  fubmiffion  to 

t:iem.  Were  the  French  then  lighting  for  liberty,  or  did 

they  enly  move  on  profeiiionally,  v/ith  the  enemy  in  front,  the 
Guillotine  in  the  rear,  and  the  intermediate  fpace  filled  up 
with  the  licentioufnefs  of  a  cam.p  ? — If  the  name  alone  of  li- 
berty fuffices  to  animate  the  French  troops  to  conqueft,  and 
they  could  im^agine  it  v/as  enjoyed  under  Briflbt  or  Robes- 
pierre, this  is  at  leaft  a  proof  that  they  are  rather  amateurs 
than  csnnoijfeurs ;  and  I  fse  no  reafon  why  the  fame  impulf^ 
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might  not  be  given  to  an  army  of  Janizaries,  or  to  the  legions 
of  Tippoo  Saib. 

After  all,  it  may  be  permitted  to  doubt,  whether  the  fort  of 
enthufiafm  fo  liberally  afcribed  to  the  French,  Vv'ould  really 
contribute  more  to  their  fuccefles,  than  the  thoughtlefs  coul 
rage  I  am  willing  to  allow  them.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  opinion 
of  military  men,  that  the  beft  foldiers  are  thofe  who  are  moft 
difpofed  to  aft  mechanically  i  and  v/e  are  certain  that  the  moft 
brilliant  viftories  have  been  obtained  where  this  ardor,  faid 
to  be  produced  by  the  new  doftrines,  could  have  had  no  in- 
fluence. The  heroes  of  Pavia,  of  Narva,  or  thofe  who  ad- 
miniftered  to  the  vain-glory  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  by  ra- 
vaging the  Palatinate,  we  may  fuppofe  little  acquainted  with 
it.  The  fate  of  battles  frequently  depends  on  caufes  which 
the  General,  the  Satefman,  or  the  Philofopher,  are  equally 
unable  to  decide  uponj  and  the  laurel,  "  meed  of  mighty 
conquerors,"  feems  oftener  to  fall  at  the  caprice  of  the 
wind,  than  to  be  gathered.  It  is  fometimes  the  lot  of  the  a- 
bleft  taftician,  at  others  of  the  moft  voluminous  mufter-roll ; 
but,  I  believe,  there  are  few  examples  where  thefe  political  c- 
levations  have  had  an  effect,  when  unaccompanied  by  advan- 
tages of  fituation,  fuperior  fkill,  or  fuperior  numbers. — "  La 
"  plupart  des  gens  de  guerre  (fays  Fontenelie)  font  leur  me- 
"  tier  avec  beaiicoup  de  courage.  II  en  eft  peu  qui  y  penfc?jt'y 
"  leurs  bras  agijfent  aujfi  vigour eujement  que  I' on  veut^  leurs 
"  tites  fe  repofent^  et  ft€  plennent  -prejque  part  a  rien''^  If 
this  can  be  applied  with  truth  to  any  armies,  it  muft  be  to 
thofe  of  France.  \V e  have  feen  them  fucceflively  and  im- 
plicitly adopting  all  the  new  conftitutions  and  ftrange  gods 
which  fadion  and  extravagance  could  devife — we  have  feen 
them  alternately  the  dupes  and  flaves  of  all  parties :  at  one 
period  abandoning  their  King  and  their  religioii — at  another 
adulating  Robefpierre,  and  deifying  Marat.  Thefe,  I  con- 
fefs,  are  difpofitions  to  make  good  foldiers,  but  convey  to  rne 
no  idea  of  enthufiafts^w  republicans. 


*  "  Military  men,  in  general,  do  their  duty  with  much  cour- 
age,  but  few  make  it  a  fubjefl  of  refle£lion.  With  all  the 
bodily  activity  that  can  be  expected  of  them,  their  minds  re- 
main  at  reft,  and  partake  but  little  of  the  buftnefs  they  arc 
engaged  in. 
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The  bulletin  of  the  Convention  is  periodically  furniflicd 
with  Iplendid  feats  of  heroifm  performed  by  individuals  of 
their  armies,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  fome  of  them  are  true. 
There  are,  hov/ever,  many  which  have  been  very  peaceably 
culled  from  old  memoirs,  and  that  fo  unlkilfully,  that  the  hero 
or  the  prefent  year,  iofes  a  leg  or  an  arm  in  the  fame  exploit, 
and  uttering  the  felf-fame  fc^ntences,  as  one  who  lived  two 
ccnturiss  ago.  I'here  is  likewife  a  fort  of  jobbing  in  the  e- 
difying  fcenes, which  occafionally  occur  in  the  Convention-;-. 
if  a  Ibldicr  happen  to  be  wounded  who  has  relationfhip,  ac- 
quaintance, or  connexion,  with  a  Deputy,  a  tale  of  extraor- 
dinary valour,  and  extraordinary  devotion  to  the  caufe,  is  in- 
vented or  adopted ;  the  invalid  is  prefented  in  form  at  the  bar 
of  the  AfTembly,  receives  the  fraternal  embrace,  and  the  pro-, 
mife  of  a  penfion,  and  the  feats  of  the  hero,  along  with  the 
munificence  of  the  Convention,  are  ordered  to  circulate  in  the 
next  bulletin.  Yet  many  of  the  deeds  recorded  very  defer- 
Yedly  in  thefe  annals  of  glory,  have  been  performed  by  men 
who  abhor  republican  principles,  and  lament  the  difafters  their 
partizans  have  occafioned.  I  have  known  even  notorious 
ariftocrats  introduced  to  the  Convention  as  martyrs  to  liberty, 
jfnd  who  have,  in  fad:,  behaved  as  gallantly  as  though  they 
had  been  fo,  Thefe  are  paradoxes  which  a  military  man  may 
eafily  reconcile. 

Independently  of  the  various  fecondary  caufes  that  contri- 
bute to  the  fuccefs  of  the  French  armies,  there  is  one  which 
thofc  perfons  who  wifn  to  exalt  every  thing  they  denominate 
republican,  feem  to  exclude— I  mean  the  immenfe  advantage 
they  poiiefs  in  point  of  numbers.  There  has  fcarcely  been 
an  engagement  of  importance,  in  which  the  French  have  not 
prolited  by  this  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree.*  Whenever 
a  point  is  to  be  gained,  the  facrihce  of  men  is  not  a  matter  of 
hjiitation.  One  body  is  difpatched  after  another;  and  frefh 
troops  thus  fucceediniz;  to  oppofe  thofe  of  the  enemy  already 
haraiied,  we  mult  not  wonder  that  the  event  has  fo  often  pro- 
ved favorable  to  them. 

A  republican,  whopalTes  for  highly  informed,  once  defend- 
ed this  mode  of  warfare,  by  obferving,  that  in  the  courfe  of 


*  This  has  been  confefTed  to  me  by  many  republicans  them-r 
fel'/es ;  and  a  difproportion  of  two  or  tiiree  to  one  muH  add 
coiifiderably  to  republican  enthuuafm. 
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leyeral  campaigns  more  troops  periflied  by  ficknsls  than  the 
fword.  If  then  an  objecl  could  be  attained  by  fiich  means, 
ib  much  time  was  faved,  and  the  lofs  eventually  the  l^me: — 
but  the  Generals  of  other  countries  dare  not  rifk  liich  philofo- 
phical  calculations,  and  would  be  accountable  to  the  laws  of 
humanity  for  their  dellructive  conquefts. 

When  you  elHmate  the  numbers  that  compofe  the  Frencli 
armies,  you  are  not  to  confider  them  as  an  undifciplined  mul- 
titude, whofe  file  force  is  in  their  numbers.  Froiii  the  be- 
ginning of  the  revolution,  many  of  them  have  been  exercifsd 
in  the  National  Guard ;  and  though  they  might  not  make  % 
figure  on  the  parade  at  Potfdam,  their  inferiority  is  not  fo 
great  as  to  render  the  German  exactitude  a  counterbalance 
for  the  fubftantial  inequality  of  numbers.  Yet,  powerfully 
as  thefe  confiderations  favor  the  military  triumphs  of  France, 
there  is  a  period  when  we  may  expc<ffc  both  caufe  and  ett'ect 
will  terminate.  That  period  may  ftill  be  far  removed,  but 
whenever  the  alTignats*  become  totally  difcredited,  and  it 
fiiall  be  found  requifite  to  economize  in  the  war  department, 
adieu  la  gloire^  a  has  les  armes^  and  perhaps  ban  fiir  la  re- 
publique;  for  I  do  not  reckon  it  pofTible  that  armies,  fo  con- 
ftituted,  can  ever  be  perfuaded  to  fubjedt  themfelves  to  the 
reftraints  and  privations  which  muiu  be  indifpenfible,  as  foon 
as  the  government  ceafes  to  have  the  difpofal  of  an  unlimited 
fund. 

What  I  have  hitherto  written,  you  will  underftand  as  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  troops  em.ployed  on  the  frontiers.  There 
are  fome  of  another  defcriptlon,  more  cherifhed,  and  not  lefs 
lerviceable,  who  a6l  as  a  fort  of  police  militant  and  errant,  and 
defend  the  republic  againft  her  internal  eueniijs — the  repuhlt- 
cans.  Almioft  every  town  of  importance  is  occaiionaily  in- 
fefted  by  thcfe  fervile  inilruments  of  defpotifm,  who  are  main- 
tained in  infolent  profufion,  to  overawe  thofe  whom  mifery 

and  famine  might  tempt  to  revolt.  When  a  government, 

after  imprifoning  fome  hundred  thoufands  of  the  moft  diftin- 
guilhed  in  every  clafs  of  life,  and  difarming  all  the  reft,  is  yet 


*  The  mandats  were,  in  fa61:,  but  a  continuation  of  the  aii-- 
fignats,  under  another  name.  The  lalt  decree  for  the  emiHion 
of  affignats,  limited  the  quantity  circulated  to  forty  milliards, 
which  taken  at  par,  is  07ily  about  ftxt^en  hundred  millioni  of 
pounds  Jierling  ! 
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obliged  to  employ  fuch  a  force  for  its  prote£lion,  majr 
juftiriably  conclude  it  does  not  prefume  on  the  attachment  of 
the  people.  It  is  not  impofTible  that  the  agents,  of  difFereiit 
defcriptions,  deftined  to  the  fervice  of  conciliating  the  ulteri- 
or to  icpublicanifm,  might  alone  form  an  army  equal  to  that 
oi  the  Allies ;  but  this  is  a  taikj  where  the  numbers  employ- 
ed only  ferve  to  render  it  more  dilScuit.^  ^'hey,  howeve;-, 

procure  fubniiffion,  if  they  do  not  create  affection  :  and  the- 
Convention  is  not  delicate. 


Amiens,  SnpTEii^nBii  30,  1794. 

THE  domeflic  politics  of  France  are  replete  with  novel- 
ties :  the  Convention  is  at  war  with  the  Jacobins — and 
the  people,  even  to  the  moft  decided  ariftocrats,  have  become 
partizans  of  the  Convention.  My  laft  letters  have  explained 
the  origin  of  thefe  phanomenaf  and  1  will  now  add  a  few 
words  on  their  progrefs. 

You  have  feen  that,  at  the  fall  of  Robefpierre,  the  revolu- 
tionary government  had  reached  the  very  fummitof  defpotifm, 
and  that  the  Convention  found  themfelves  under  the  neceflity 
of  appearing  to  be  directed  by  a  new  impulfe,  or  of  acknow- 
ledging their  participation  in  the  crimes  they  affected  to  de- 
plore. In  confequence,  almoft  without  the  diredl  repeal  of 
any  law,  (except  fome  which  affected  their  own  fecurity)  a 
more  moderate  fyftem  has  been  gradually  adopted,  or,  to  fpeak 
more  correctly,  the  revolutionary  one  is  fuffered  to  relax. — 
The  Jacobins  behold  thefe  popular  meafures  with  extreme 
jealoufy,  as  a  means  which  may  in  time  render  the  Icgiflaturc 
independent  of  them ;  and  it  is  certiiinly  not  the  leaft  of  their 
difcontents,  that,  after  all  their  labors  in  the  common  caufe, 
they  now  find  themfelves  excluded  both  from  power  and  emo  - 
luments.  Accuftomed  to  carry  every  thing  by  violence,  and 
more  ferocious  than  politic,  they  have,  by  infilling  on  the  re- 
incarceration of  fufpe6ted  people,  attached  a  numerous  party 
to  the  Convention,  which  is  thus  warned  that  its  own  fafety 
depends  on  repreffmg  the  influence  ot  clubs,  which  not  only 
loudly  demand  that  the  prifons  may  be  again  filled,  but  fre- 
quently -debate  on  the  projeit  of  tranfporting  all  the  enemies 
of  the  republic  together. 

The  liberty  of  the  prefs,  alfo,  is  a  theme  of  difcord  not  lels 
important  tbaa  the  emancipation  of  ariitocrats.  The  Jacobins 
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arc  decidedly  adverfe  to  it  ;  and  it  is  a  fort  of  revolutionary 
folecifm,  that  thofe  who  boaft  of  having  been  the  original 
deftroyers  of  defpotifm,  are  now  thfc  advocates  of  arbitrary 

imprifonment,and  reftraints  on  the  freedom  of  the  prefs  

The  Convention  itfelf  is  divided  on  the  latter  fubje61: ;  and, 
after  a  revolution  of  five  years,  founded  on  the  do6trine  of 
the  riglits  of  man,  it  has  become  matter  of  difpute  vi^hether  fo 
principal  an  article  of  them  ought  really  to  exift  or  not.  They 
feem,  indeed,  willing  to  allow  it,  pro/ided  reftriitions  can  be 
devifed  which  may  prevent  calumny  from  reaching  their  own 
perfons  ;  but  as  that  cannot  eafily  be  atchieved,  they  not  only 
contend  againft  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  in  practice,  but  have 
hitherto  refufed  to  fan6lion  it  by  decree,  even  as  a  principle. 

It  is  perhaps  reluctantly  that  the  Convention  oppofes  thefe 
powerful  and  extended  combinations  v»^hich  have  fo  long  been 
its  fjpport,  and  it  may  dread  the  confequences  of  being  left 
without  the  means  of  overawing  or  influencing  the  people ; 
but  the  example  of  the  BrifTouns,  who,  by  attempting  to  pro- 
fit by  the  fervices  of  the  Jacobins,  without  fubmitting  to  their 
domination,  fell  a  facrifice,  has  warned  their  furvivors  of  the 
danger  of  employing  fuch  inflruments.  It  is  evident  that  the 
clubs  v/ill  not  ad  fubordinately,  and  that  they  muft  either  be 
fubdued  to  infignificance,  or  regain  their  authority  entirely ; 
and  as  neither  the  people  nor  Convention  are  difpofed  to  ac- 
quiefce  in  the  latter,  they  are  politicly  joining  their  efforts  to 
accelerate  the  former. 

Yet,  notwithftanding  thefe  reciprocal  cajoleries^  the  return 
of  juftice  is  flow  and  mutable ;  an  inftindtive  or  habitual  pre- 
ference of  evil,  appears  at  times  to  direcl:  the  Convention, 
even  in  oppofition  to  their  own  interefl:s.  They  have  as  yet 
done  little  towards  repairing  the  calamities  of  which  they  are 
the  authors  ;  and  we  welcome  the  little  they  have  done,  not 
for  its  intrinflc  value,  but  as  we  do  the  firft  fpring  flowers— 
which,  though  of  no  great  fv/eetnc^fs  or  beauty,  we  conlider 
as  pledges  that  the  ftorms  of  winter  are  over,  and  that  a  mild- 
er lealbn  is  approaching.  It  is  true  the  revolutionary  Com- 
mittees are  diminifhed  in  number,  the  prifons  are  difencum- 
bered,  ai^  a  man  is  not  liable  to  be  arreflied  becaufe  a  Jaco- 
bin fuijDects  his  features  :  yet  there  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween fuch  toleration,  and  freedom  and  fecurityj  and  it  is  a 
circumftance  not  favorable  to  thofe  who  look  beyond  the  mo- 
ment, that  the  tyrannical  laws  which  authorized  all  the  late 
eiiormities  are  flill  unrepealed.    The  Revolutionary  Tribu-n 
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nal  continues  to  ferttence  people  to  death,  on  pretexts  z^s  fri- 
volous as  thofe  which  were  employed  in  the  time  of  Robes- 
pierre ;  they  have  only  the  advantage  of  being  tried  more 
formally,  and  of  forfeiting  their  lives  upon  proof,  inftead  of 
without  it,  for  adtions  that  a  ftrictly  adminiilered  juftice 
would  not  punifli  by  a  month*s  imprifonment* 

A  ceremony  has  lately  taken  place,  the  obje6l  of  which  was 
to  dcpofit  the  afhes  of  Marat  in  the  Pantheon,  and  to  diflodge 
the  buft  of  Mirabeau — who,  notwithftandtng  two  years  no- 
tice to  quit  this  maniion  of  immortality,  ftill  rem.ained  there. 
The  afhjs  of  Marat  being  efcortcd  to  the  Convention  by  a 
detachment  or  Jacobins,  and  the  Prefident  having  properly 
defcanted  on  the  virtues  which  once  animated  the  faid  afhes, 
they  were  conveyed  to  the  place  deftined  for  their  reception ; 
and  the  excommunicated  Mirabeau  being  delivered  over  ta 
thefecular  arm  of  a  beadle,  thefe  remains  of  the  divine  Marat 
were  placed  amongil  the  reft  of  the  republican  deities.  To 
have  obliged  the  Convention  in  a  body  to  attend  and  confe- 
crate  the  crimes  of  this  rnoniler,  though  it  could  not  degrade 
thetn,  was  a  momentary  triumph  for  the  Jacobins,  nor  could 
the  royalifts  behold,  without  fatisfadtion,  the  fame  men  deplo- 
ring the  death  of  Marat,  who,  a  month  before,  had  celebrated 
the  fall  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  !  To  have  bet^n  fo  deplored, 
and  fo  celebrated,  are,  methinks,  the  very  extremes  of  infamy 
and  glory. 

I  muft  explain  to  vou  that  the  Jacobins  have  lately  been 
compofed  of  two  parties — -the  avowed  adherents  of  Coilot, 
Billaud,  ScQ.  and  the  concealed  remains  of  thofe  attached  to 
Robcfpierre  j  but  party  has  now  given  way  to  principle — a 
circumilance  not  ufual;  and  the  whole  club  of  Paris,  with  fc-» 
vera)  of  the  afSiated  ones,  join  in  cenfuring  the  innovating 


*  For  inflance,  a  young  monk,  for  ^^ntmg  fanatic  letters, 
and  iigning  refolaiions  in  favor  of  fad eralifm — a  hofier,  for  fa- 
ciiicatmg  the  return  of  an  einigrant^ — a  man  of  ninety,  for 
fpealcirig  againft  the  revolution,  and  difcrediting  the  aingnats 
—-a  contrador,  for  embezzling  forage — people  of  various  de- 
fcriptioiis,  for  obiiruding  the  recruitment,  or  infulting  the  tree 
of  liberty.  Thefe,  and  many  fimilar  condemnations,  will  be 
found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Pvevolationary  Tribunal,  long 
after  the  death  of  Robefpierie,  and  when  jujiice  and  humanity 
0  were  faid  to  dk  reiiored. 
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tendencies  of  the  Convention.  It  is  curious  to  read  th.e  de- 
bates of  the  parent  fociety,  which  pafs  in  affli<5ling  details  of 
the  perfecutions  experienced  by  the  patriots  on  the  parts  of  the 
moderates  and  ariftocrats,  who,  they  aflert,  are  becoming  fo 
daring  as  even  to  call  in  queftion  the  purity  of  the  immortal 
Marat.  You  will  fuppofe,  of  courfe,  that  this  cruel  perfecu- 
tion  is  nothing  more  than  an  interdidlion  to  perfecute  others; 
and  their  notions  of  patriotifm  and  moderation  may  be  con- 
ceived by  their  having  juft  expelled  Tallien  and  Freron  as 
moderates,* 


Amiems,  OCTOBIR4,  1794. 

WE  have  had  our  guard  withdrawn  for  fome  days ; 
and  I  am  j  uft  now  returned  from  Peronne,  where 
we  had  been  in  order  to  fee  the  feals  taken  ofF the  papers,  &c. 
which  I  left  there  laft  year.  I  am  much  ftruck  with  the  al- 
teration obfervable  in  people's  countenances.  Every  perfon  I 
meet  feems  to  have  contracted  a  fort  of  revolutionary  afpedt : 
many  walk|with  their  heads  down,  and  with  half-fhut  eyes  mea- 
fure'  the  whole  length  of  a  ftreet,  as  though  they  were  ftill 
intent  on  avoiding  greetings  from  the  fujpuious  j  fome  look 
grave  and  forrow-worn;  fome  apprehenfive,  as  if  in  hourly 
expectation  of  a  mandat  d' arret  \  and  others  abfolutely  fero- 
cious, from  a  habit  of  afFeCting  the  barbarity  of  the  times. 

Their  language  is  nearly  as  much  changed  as  their  appear- 
ance— the  revolutionary  jargon  is  univerfal,  and  the  moft 
diftinguifhed  arillocrats  converfe  in  the  fl-yle  of  Barrere's  re- 
ports.   The  common  people  are  not  lefs  proficients  in  this 


*  Freron  endeavored,  on  this  occafion,  to  difcalpate  him- 
felf  from  the  charge  of  **  moderantifmey*  by  alledging  be  had 
oppofed  Lecointre's  denunciation  of  Birrere,  &c.-T~and  certain- 
ly one  who  piques  himfelf  on  being  the  pupil  of  the  di'vine  Ma- 
rat, was  worthy  of  remaining  in  the  fraternicy  from  which  he 
was  now  expelled. — Freron  is  a  veteran  journalill  of  the  revolu- 
tion, of  better  talents,  though  not  of  better  fame,  than  the  gen- 
erality of  his  cotemporaries :  or,  rather,  his  early  efforts  in  ex- 
citing the  people  to  rebeilioij  entitle  hiip  to  a  pre-eminence  of 
infamy. 
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fafliionable  dialedl,  than  their  fuperlors;  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  are  become  fo  from  fimilar  motives.  While  I  was 
waiting  this  morning  at  a  fhop-door,  I  liftened  to  a  beggar 
who  was  cheapening  a  flice  of  pumpkin,  ^and  on  feme  dis- 
agreement about  the  price,  the  beggar  told  the  old  revendeujc'^ 
that  fhe  was  gangrenU  d'ariJiocratieJ'—^  ^^  jf^  veus  en 
dejie^^\  retorted  the  pumpkin-merchant  j  but  turning  pale 
as  flie  fpoke,  "  Mon  civifme  eji  a  toute  epre-uve^  mais  prene^ 
done  ta  citroullle^^'^  take  it  thep.  Jh^  te  mila  bonne  repub^ 
Ucaine^\\  fays  the  beggar,  carrying  oit  her  bargain ;  while  the 
old  woman  muttered,  "  Out  oui  I'on  a  beau  etre  republicaine 
tandis  qu^on  n^a  pas  de  pain  a  manger.''^ 

I  hear  little  of  the  pofitive  merits  of  the  Convention,  but 
the  hope  is  general  that  they  will  foon  fupprefs  the  Jacobin 
clubs ;  yet  their  attacks  continue  fo  cold  and  cautious,  that 
their  intenrioiis  are  at  leaft  doubtful :  they  know  the  voice 
of  the  nation  at  large  would  be  in  favor  of  fuch  a  meafure, 
and  they  might,  if  imcere,  a61:  more  decifively,  without  rifk 
to  thernfelves. — The  truth  is,  they  would  v/iliingly  profcribe 
the  perfons  of  the  Jacobins,  while  they  cling  to  their  princi- 
ples^ and  ftiil  hfcfitate  whether  they  fhail  confide  in  a  people 
whofe  refentment  they  have  fo  much  deferved,  and  have  fo 
much  reafon  to  dread.  Conffious  guilt  appears  to  fhackle^ 
all  their  proceedings,  and  though  the  punilhment  of  fome 
fubordinate  agents  cannot,  in  the  prelent  ftate  of  things,  be 
difpenfed  with,  yet  the  Aliembly  unveil  the  regifter  of  their 
crimes  very  reluctantly,  as  if  each  member  expe61:ed  to  fee 
hiS  own  name  infcribed  on  it.  Thus,  even  delinquents,  who 
would  otherwife  be  facrificed  voluntarily  to  public  juftice, 
are  in  a  manner  protected  by  delays  and  chicane,  becaufe  an 
inveftigation  might  implicate  the  Convention  as  the  example 
and  authorifer  of  their  enormities. — -Fouquier  Tinville  de- 
voted a  thoufand  innocent  people  to  death  in  lefs  time  than  it 
has  already  taken  to  bring  him  to  a  trial,  where  he  will  be- 
nefit by  ail  thole  judicial  forms  which  he  has  fo  often  refufed 


*  Market-woman,    f  **  Eat  up  with  ariftocracy.'^ 

X      I  defy  you."    §  "My  ci^i/m  is  unqueftionable ;  but 

here  take  your  pumpkin." 

II .  **  Ah!  now  I  fee  you  are  a  good  republican.'* 

^     Yes,  in  troth,  it's  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  republican,  and^ 

have  no  bread  to  eat.'*  '  . 
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rj  others.    This  man,  who  is  much  the  fubje(5l  of  converfa- 
on  at  prefent,  was  Public  Accufer  to  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal— an  office  which,  at  beft,  in  this  inftance,  only  * 
ilTVcd  to  give  an  air  of  regularity  to  aflaffinatioii :  but,  by  a 
fort  of  genius  in  turpitude,  he  contrived  to  render  it  odious 
beyond  its  original  perverfion,  in  giving  to  the  moft  elaborate 
and  revolting  cruelties  a  tujn  of  fpontaneous  pleafantry,  or  le- 
gal procedure. — The  prifoners  were  infulted  with  farcafms, 
intimidatv'id  by  threats,  and  ftill  oftener  filenced  by  arbitrary 
declarations,  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  fpeak  ;  and  thole 
who  were  taken  to  the  fcaffold,  after  no  other  ceremony  than 
calling  oyer  their  names,  had  lefs  reafon  to  complain,  than  if 
they  had  previoufly  been  expofed  to  the  barbarities  of  fuch 
trials.— Yet  this  wretch  might,  for  a  time  at  leaft,  have  es- 
caped punifhment,  had  he  not,  in  defending  himfelf,  crimina- 
ted the  remains  of  the  Committee,  whom  it  was  intended  to 
fcreen. — ■ — When  he  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention, 
every  word  he  uttered  feemed  to  fill  its  members  with  alarm, 
and  he  was  ordered  away  before  he  could  finifh  his  declara- 
tion.   It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that,  however  he  may  be 
condemned  byjuftice  and  humanity,  nothing  could  legally 
attach  to  him:  he  was  only  the  agent  of  the  Convention,  and 
the  utmoft  horrors  of  the  Tribunal  were  not  merely  fanctioned, 
but  enjoined  by  fpecific  decrees. 

I  have  been  told  by  a  gentleman  who  was  at  fchool  with 
Fouquier,  and  has  had  frequent  occafions  of  obferving  him 
at  different  periods  fmce,  that  he  always  appeared  to  him  to 
be  a  man  of  mild  manners,  and  by  no  means  likely  to  become 
the  inflrument  of  thefe  atrocities  j  but  a  ftrong  addi6tion  to 
gaming  having  involved  him  in  embarralTments,  he  was  in- 
duced to  accept  the  office  of  Public  Accufer  to  the  Tribunal, 
and  was  progreffively  led  on  from  adminiftering  to  the  nii- 
quity  of  his  employers,  to  find  a  gratification  in  it  himfelf. 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  habit  of  watching  with  fel- 
fi/h  avidity  for  thofj  turns  of  fortune  which  enrich  one  indi- 
vidual by  the  mifery  of  another,  muft  imperceptibly  tend  to 
harden  the  heart.  How  can  the  gameffer,  accuflomed  both 
to  luffer  and  inAl^t  ruin  with  indifference,  prefcrve  that  bene- 
volent frame  of  mind,  which,  in  the  ordinary  and  lefs  cenfura- 
ble  purfuits  of  common  life,  is  but  too  prone  to  become  im- 
paired, and  to  leave  humanity  more  a  duty  than  a  feeling 

The  conduct  of  P'ouquier  Tinville  has  led  me  to  fome  re- 
flexions on  a  fubjecl  wliich  I  know  the  French  confider  as 
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rnatter  of  triumph,  and  as  a  peculiar  advantage  which  their 
national  charadier  enjoys  over  the  Englifh — I  mean  that 
finoothnefs  of  mannsr  and  guardednefs  of  expreffion  which 
they  call  ahnahle^^  and  which  they  hai^e  the  faculty  of  at- 
taining and  preferving  diftin6tly  from  a  correfpondent  temper 
of  the  mind,  It  accompanies  tliem  through  the  moft  irrita- 
ting viciffitudcs,  and  enables  them  to  deceive,  even  without 
deceit :  for  though  this  fuavity  is  habitual,  of  courfe  frequent- 
ly undefigning,  the  ftranger  is  neverthelefs  thrown  olF  his 
guard  by  it,  and  tempted  to  place  confidence  or  expcft  fervid 
ces  v/hich  a  lefs  conciliating  deportment  would  not  have  fug- 
gefted.  A  Frenchman  may  be  an  unkind  hufband,  a  fevere 
parent,  or  an  arrogant  mafter,  yet  never  contra6t  his  features, 
or  afperate  his  voice,  and  for  this  reafon  is,  in  the  national 
fsnfe,  "  un  honime  b'lcn  doux.'*  His  heart  may  become  cor- 
rupt, his  principles  immoral,  and  his  difpofition  ferocious — * 
yet  he  fliali  (Jill  retain  his  equability  of  tone,  and  complacent 
phraf-ology,  and  be  "  un  homme  hicn  aimable,^^ 

The  revolution  has  tended  much  to  develope  this  peculia- 
rity of  the  French  charadler,  and  has,  by  various  examples  in 
public  life,  confirmed  the  opinions  I  had  formed  from  previous 
obfervation.  Fouquier  Tinville,  as  I  have  already  noticed, 
was  a  man  of  gentle  exterior — Couthon,  the  execrable  aflb-r 
ciate  of  Robefpierre,  was  mildnefs  itfelf— R.obefpierre's  ha- 
rangues are  in  a  ftyle  of  difHneuifhed  fenfibility — and  even 
Carrier,  the  deilroyer  of  thirty  thoufand  Nantais^  is  attefted 
by  his  fellow-lLudents  to  have  been  of  an  amiable  difpofition, 
1  know  a  man  of  moft  iniinuating  addrefs,  who  has  been  the 
nieans  of  conducting  his  own  brother  to  the  Guillotine;  and 
aiiother,  nearly  as  prepoffefllng,  who,  v/ithout  lofing  hiscour^ 
teous  demeanor,  was,  during  the  late  revolutionary  exceffeSi 
thj  intimate  of  an  executioner.* 


*  It  would  be  too  voluminous  to  enumerate  all  the  contrafts 
of  manners  and  character  exhibited  during  the  'French  revolu- 
tion.— The  philofophic  Condorcet,  purfuing  with  malignancy 
his  patron,  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucaulc,  and  hefitating  with 
atrociouj  mildnefs  on  the  fentence^of  the  King — The  maffa- 
cres  of  the  prifons  connived  at  by  the  gentle  Petion — Collot 
d'Herbois  difpatching,  by  one  difcharge  of  cannon,  three  hun- 
dred people  togi^ther,  "  to  fpare  his  fenfibility"  the  talk  of  ex- 
ecutions in  detail — And  St.  Juu^  the  devifor  of  a  thoufand  e- 
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I  do  notpretead  to  decide  whether  the  Englifh  are  virtual- 
ly more  gentle  in  their  nature  than  the  French ;  but  I  aiii 
perfuaded  this  douceur^  on  which  the  latter  pride  theraftlvcs, 
affords  no  proof  of  the  contrary.  An  Enghiliman  is  f  :ldoin 
out  of  humor  without  proclaiming  it  to  jiU  the  world  i  and 
the  moft  forcible  motives  of  intereft  or  expediency,  cannot 
always  prevail  on  him  to  aifume  a  more  engaging  external 
than  that  which  delineates  his  feelings.  If  he  has  a  matter  to 
refufe,  he  ufually  begins  by  fortifying  himft;lf  with  a  little  rug- 
gednefs  of  manner,  by  way  of  prefacing  a  denial  he  might 
other  wife  not  have  refolution  to  perfevcre  in.  "  The  hows 
"  and  whens  of  life''  corrugate  his  features,  and  difliarmoni?  3 
his  periods ;  contradiction  fours,  and  paffion  ruiHes  him — and, 
in  fhort,  an  Engliihman  difpleafed,  from  whatever  caufe,  is 
neither  "  un  hormne  bien  dcux^"  nor  "  un  homme  h'lcn  auna- 
"  ^/^,"  but  fuch  as  nature  has  made  him,  fubject  to  infirmi- 
ties and  forrows,  and  unable  to  difguife  the  one  or  appear  in- 
different to  the  other.  Our  country,  like  every  other,  has, 
doubtlefs,  produced  too  many  examples  of  human  depravity; 
but  1  fcarcely  recoiled:  any,  where  a  ferocious  difpoiltioii 


normities,  when  he  left  the  Committee,  afier  his  laft  interview, 
with  the  project  of  fending  them  all  to  the  Gailiotine,  telling 
them,  in  a  tone  of  tender  reproach,  like  a  lover  of  romance, 
**  Vous  avez  jletri  mon  coeur^  je  'vais  V ou-vrir  ala  Connjention,''^ 
^Madame  Rolland,  in  fpite  of  the  tendernefs  of  her/ix,  could 
coldly  reafon  on  the  expediency  of  a  civil  war,  which  fhe  ac- 
Iknowedged  might  become  necejfary  to  erciiblifli  the  republic. — 
Let  thofe  who  difapprove  this  ceniure  of  a  female,  whom  it  is 
a  fort  of  mode  to  lament,  recoiled  that  Madame  Rolland  v/as 
the  vitlim  of  a  celebrity  (he  had  acquired  inaffiiling  the  efforts 
of  faftion  to  dethrone  the  King-r~that  her  literary  hureau  was 
dedicated  to  the  purpofe  of  exafperating  the  people  againit 
him — and  that  Ihe  was  confiderably  inilru mental  to  the  event^ 
which  occafioned  his  death.  If  her  talents  and  accomplifiimentji 
make  her  an  objeft  of  regret,  it  was  to  the  unnatural  mifap- 
plication  of  thofe  talents  and  acconiplifiiments  in  the  fervice  of 
Jwty,  that  fhe  owed  her  fate.  Her  own  opinion  was,  thatthou- 
Jands  might  juftifiably  be  devoted  to  the  cf^ablifhment  of  a  fa- 
vorite fyltem;  or,  to  fpeak  truly,  to  the  aggrandifement  of 
thofe  who  were  its  partizans.  The  fame  fclfifli  principle  actuated 
an  oppofite  faftion,  and  Ihe  became  the  facrilice. — '*  Oh  eveu- 
handed  juHice!" 
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was  not  accompanied  by  correfponding  manners — or  where' 
men,  who  would  plunder  or  malTacre,  affecled  to  retain  at 
the  lame  time  habits  of  foftnefs,  and  a  conciliating  phyfiog- 
nomy. 

We  are,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  authorized  to  conclude  that^ 
in  determining  the  claims  to  national  fuperiority,  the  boafted 
and  unvarying  controul  which  the  French  exercife  over  their 
features  and  accents,  is  not  a  merit;  nor  thofe  indications  of 
what  pafTes  within,  to  which  the  Englifh  are  fubjeCl:,  an  im^ 
perfection.  If  the  French  fometimes  fupply  their  want  of 
kindnefs,  or  render  difappointment  lefs  acute  at  the  moment, 
by  a  flerile  complacency,  the  Englifh  harihnefs  is  often  only 
the  alloy  to  an  efiicient  benevolence,  and  a  fympathizing  mind. 
In  France  they  have  no  humorifts  who  feem  impelled  by 
their  nature  to  do  good,  in  fpite  of  their  temperament — nor 
have  we  in  England  many  people  who  are  cold  and  unfeel- 
ing, yet  lyftematically  amiable  :  but  I  muft  ftill  pcrfift  in  not 
thinking  it  a  defect  that  we  are  too  impetuous,  or,  perhaps, 
too  ingenuous,  to  unite  contradictions. 

Inhere  is  a  caufe  that  doubtlefs  has  its  eftefis  in  reprefent^ 
ing  the  Englifh  difadvantageouily,  and  which  I  have  never 
heard  properly  allowed  for.  The  liberty  of  the  prefs,  and  the 
great  intereft  taken  by  all  ranks  of  people  in  public  affairs, 
have  occafioned  a  more  numerous  circulation  of  periodical 
prints  of  every  kind  in  England,  than  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  Now,  as  it  is  impoliible  to  fill  them  conftantly  with 
politics,  and  as  the  tafte  of  difrerent  readers  mult  be  confult- 
ed,  every  .barbarous  adventure,  fuicide,  murder,  robbery,  do- 
meflic  fracas^  afTaults  and  batteries  of  the  lower  orders,  with 
the  duels  and  divorces  of  the  higher,  are  all  chronicled  in  va- 
rious publications,  diffeminated  over  Europe,  and  convey  an 
idea  that  sve  are  a  very  milerablc,  ferocious,  and  diffolute  na- 
tion. The  foreign  gazettes  being  chiefly  appropriated  to 
public  affairs,  feldom  record  either  the  vices,  the  crimes,  or 
misfortunes  of  individuals  ;  fo  that  they  are  thereby  at  leaft 
prevented  from  fixing  an  unfavorable  judgment  on  the  nation- 
al character. 

Mercier  obferves,  that  the  number  of  fuicides  committed 
in  Paris  was  fuppofed  to  exceed  greatly  that  of  fimilar  difas- 
ters  in  London ;  and  that  murders  in  France  were  always  ac- 
companied by  circumftances  of  peculiar  horror,  though  poli^ 
cy  and  cuftom  had  rendered  the  publication  of  fuch  events 
lefs  general  than  with  us.    Our  divorces,  at  which  the  G?J-  » 
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lie  purity  of  manners  ufed  to  be  fo  much  fcandalized,  are,  no 
doubt,  to  be  regretted  5  but  that  fuch  reparations  were  not 
then  allowed  or  defired  in  France,  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed, 
at  leafi  as  juftlj,  to  the  complaifance  of  hufbands,  as  to  the 
difcretion  of  v/ives.  or  the  national  morality.* 

I  fhould  reproach  myfclf  if  I  could  feel  impartial  when  I 
contemplate  the  Englifh  chara£ter5  yet  I  certainly  endeavor 
to  write  as  though  I  were  fo.  If  1  have  erred,  it  has  been 
rather  in  allowing  too  much  to  received  opinions  on  the  fub- 
jedl  of  this  country,  than  in  fufFering  my  affections  to  make 
me  unjuft ;  for  though  I  am  far  from  affecting  the  fafhion  of 
the  day,  which  cenfures  all  prejudices  as  illiberal,  except  thofe 
in  disfavor  of  our  own  country,  yet  I  am  warranted,  I  hope, 
in  faying  that,  however  partial  1  may  appear  to  England,  I 
have  not  been  fo  at  the  expenfe  of  truth. 

Yours,  5cc, 


October  6,  1794, 

THE  fufferings  of  individuals  have  often  been  the  means 
of  deftroying  or  reforming  the  moft  powerful  tyrannies; 
reafon  has  been  convinced  by  argument,  and  pallion  appeal- 
ed to  by  declamation  in  vain — when  fomc  unvarnifhed  tale, 
or  fimple  expofurc  of  facts,  has  at  once  roufed  the  feelings, 
and  conquered  the  fupinenefs,  of  an  oppreffed  people. 

The  revolutionary  government,  in  fpite  of  the  clam.orous 
and  weekly  fwearing  of  the  Convention  to  perpetuate  it,  has 
received  aclieck  from  an  event  of  this  nature,  which,  I  truft, 
it  will  never  recover.  By  an  order  of  the  Revolutionary 
Committee  of  Nantes,  in  November  1793^  all  prifoners  ac- 
cufed  of  political  crimes  were  to  be  transferred  to  Pari?,  where 
the  tribunal  beij^g  more  immediately  under  the  diietition  of 
government,  there  would  be  no  chance  of  their  acquittal.  In 
confequence  of  this  order,  an  hundred  and  thirty-two  inhabi- 
tants of  Nantes,  arrefted  on  the  ufual  pretexts  of  fcederalifm, 

3a 


*  At  prefent,  in  the  monthly  fLatemeRt,  the  number  cf  di- 
vorces in  France,  is  ofu::  nearly  equal  to  th-tof  the  maniages. 
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or  as  rurpe6led,  or  being  Mufcadins^  were,  fome  months  after, 
concluded  to  Paris.  Forty  of  the  number  died  through  the 
hardfnips  and  ill  treatment  they  encountered  on  the  way,  the 
reft  remained  in  prifjn  until  after  the  death  of  Robefpierre. 

7'he  evidence  produced  on  their  trial,  which  lately  took 
place,  has  revealed  but  too  circumftantialiy  all  the  horrors  of 
the  revolutionary  fyftem.  Deftru61:ion  in  every  form,  moft 
fhocking  to  morals  or  humanity,  has  depopulated  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Loire ;  and  republican  Pizarro's  and  Almagro's 
feem  to  have  rivalled  each  other  in  the  invention  and  perpe- 
tration of  crimes. 

When  the  prifons  of  Nantes  overflowed,  many  hundreds 
of  their  miferable  inhabitants  had  been  condu6ted  by  night, 
and  chained  together,  to  the  river  fide;  where,  being  lirft 
ftrippcd  of  their  clothes,  they  were  crouded  into  veflels  with 
falfe  botto  ns,  conftrudled  for  the  purpofe,  and  funk.*  At 
one  time  fix  hundred  children  appear  to  have  been  deftroyed 
in  this  manner ;  young  people  of  different  fexes  were  tied  in 


*  Though  the  horror  excited  by  fuch  atrocious  details  mull 
be  ferviceuble  to  humanity,  I  am  conftrained  by  decency  to 
fpare  the  reader  a  part  of  them.  Let  the  imagination,  however 
repugnant,  paufe  for  a  moment  over  thefe  fcenes — Five,  eight 
hundred  people  of  different  fexes,  ages,  and  conditions,  are 
taken  from  their  prifons,  in  the  dreary  months  of  December 
and  January,  and  conducted,  during  the  filence  of  the  night, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  The  agents  of  the  republic  there;  de- 
fpoil  them  of  their  clothes,  and  force  them,  fhivering  and  de- 
fencelefs  to  enter  the  machines  prepared  for  their  deftruclion 

 they  are  chained  down,  to  prevent  their  efcape  by  fwim- 

ming,  and  then  the  bottom  is  detached  from  the  upper  pjfrt, 
and  funk.  On  fome  occafions  the  iriferable  vi£lims  contrived  to 
loofe  themfeives,  and  clinging  to  the  boats  near  them,  fhrieked, 
in  the  agonies  of  defpair  and  death,  "  O  fave  us!  it  is  not  e- 
*'  ven  now  too  late:  in  mercy  fave  us  1"  But  they  appealed  to 
wretches  to  whom  mercy  was  a  Granger;  and,  being  cut  away 
from  tneir  hold  by  Itrokes  of  the  fabre,  perifned  with  their  com- 
panions. That  nothing  might  be  w^anting  to  thefe  outrages  a- 
gainft  nature,  they  were  defcribed  as  jefts,  and  called  Noyades, 
<iuaii.r  parties,  znd  ci"jic  baptifmi  !  Carrier,  a  Deputy  of  the 
Convention,  ufed  to  dine  and  make  parties  of  pleafure,  accom- 
panied by  mufic  and  every  fpecies  of  grofs  luxury,  on  board 
the  bjrges  appropriated  to  thefe  execrable  purpcfes. 
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pairs  and  thrown  into  the  river  ;  thoufands  were  (hot  in  the 
high  roads  and  in  the  fields  ;  and  vaft  numbers  were  guillo- 
tined, without  a  trial  !*  Two  thoufand  died,  in  Ids  than  two 
months,  of  a  peftilence  occafioned  by  this  carnage  :  the  air 
became  infe(Sled,  and  the  waters  of  the  Loire  empoifoned,  by 
dead  bodies  ;  and  thofe  whom  tyranny  yet  fpared,  periftied 
by  the  elements  which  nature  intended  for  their  fupport.f 

But  I  will  not  dwell  on  horrors,  which,  if  not  already 
known  to  ail  Europe,  I  fliould  be  unequal  to  defcribe  :  fuf- 
fice  it  to  fay,  that  whatever  could  difgrace  or  afflict  man- 
kind, whatever  could  add  difguft  to  deteftation,  and  render 
cruelty,  if  poflible,  lefs  odious  than  the  circumftances  by 
which  it  was  accompanied,  has  been  exhibited  in  this  un- 
fortunate city.  Both  the  accufed,  and  their  witnefles, 

were  at  hrft  timid  through  apprehenfion,  but  by  degrees  the 
monftrous  myfteries  of  the  government  were  laid  open,  and 
it  appeared,  beyond  denial  or  palliation,  that  thefe  enormities 
were  either  devifed,  affifted,  or  connived  at,  by  Deputies  of 
the  Convention  celebrated  for  their  ardent  republicanifrn  and 
revolutionary  zeal.  The  danger  of  confiding  unlimited  pow- 
er to  fuch  men  as  compofed  the  majority  of  the  Allembly, 
was  now  difplayed,  in  a  manner  that  penetrated  the  dullelt 
imagination,  and  the  coldeft  heart,  and  it  was  found  that, 
armed  with  decrees,  aided  by  revolutionary  committees,  re- 
volutionary troops,  and  revolutionary  vehicles  of  deftrucl:ion,J 
miflionaries,  fele6ted  by  choice  from  the  whole  repj-efentation^ 
had,  in  the  city  of  Nantes  alone,  and  under  the  malk  of  enthur 
fiaftic  patriotifm,  facrificed  thirty  thoufand  people  ! 


*  Six  young  women,  (the  MefdemoifeHes  la  Meterie,)  in 
particular,  fiftsrs,  and  all  under  four-and-tvventy,  were  ordered 
to  the  Guillotine  together:  the  youngeft  died  inilaiuiy  of  fear, 
the  reft  were  executed  fuccelTively.— A  child  eleven  years  old, 
who  had  previoufly  told  the  executioner,  with  afFecUng  fimpli- 
city,  that  he  hoped  he  would  not  hurt  him  much,  received 
three  ftrokes  of  the  Guillotine  before  his  head  was  fevered  fro:n 
his  body. 

f  Vaft  fums  were  exacHied  from  the  Nanfais  for  purifying  th^ 
air,  and  taking  precautions  againft  epiJemicai  diforders, 

X  A  company  was  formed  of  all  the  ruinans  that  could  be  col- 
le£led  together.  They  were  ftiled  the  companv'  of  Marat.,  and 
were  sfpecially  empowered  to  arreft  whomfoever  they  choie, 
and  to  enter  houfes  by  night  or  day — in  fine,  to  profcribe  an4. 
pillage  at  their  pleafure. 
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Fa^ts  like  thefe  require  no  comment.  The  nation  may 
be  intimidated,  and  habits  of  obedience,  or  dpfpair  of  redrefs, 
prolong  its  fubmiilion ;  but  it  can  no  longer  be  deceived : — ■ 
and  patfiotilm,  revolutionary  liberty,  and  philofophy,  are  for 
ever  aiTociated  with  the  drowning  machines  of  Carrier,  and 
the  precepts  and  calculations  of  a  Herault  de  Sechelles,*  or  a 

Lequinio.f  The  ninety  Nantais,  againft  whom  there  ex- 

ifted  no  ferious  charge,  and  who  had  already  fufFered  more 

than  death,  were  acquitted.-  Yet,  though  the  people  were 

gratified  by  this  verdidi:,  and  the  general  indignation  appeafed, 
by  an  immediate  arreft  of  thofe  who  had  been  moft  notorious- 
ly aitive  in  thefe  dreadful  operations,  a  deep  and  falutary  im* 
prellion  remains,  and  we  may  hope  it  will  be  found  imprac- 
ticable either  to  renew  the  fame  fcenes,  or  for  the  Convention 
to  fhelter,  (as  they  feemed  difpofed  to  do)  the  principal  cri- 
minals, who  are  members  of  their  own  body.  Yet,  how  are 
thefe  delinquents  to  be  brought  to  condemnation  ?  They  all 
afted  under  competent  authority,  and  their  difpatches  to  the 
Convention,  which  fufficiently  indicated  their  proceedings, 
were  always  fanclioned  by  circulation,  and  applauded,  accord- 
ing to  the  excefs  of  their  flagitioufnefs. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Nantes,  the  principal  theatre 
of  thefe  perfecutions  and  murders,  had  been  early  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  the  attachment  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  revolution ;  in- 
fomuch  that  at  the  memorable  epoch  when  the  fhort-fighted 
policy  of  the  Court  excluded  the  Conftituent  Aflembly  from 
tlieir  Hall  at  Verfailles,  and  they  took  refuge  in  the  ^eu  de 
Paume^  with  a  refolution  fatal  to  their  country,  never  to  fe- 


^  Herault  de  Sechelles  was  diftinguifhed  by  birth,  talents, 
and  fortune,  above  moft  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Convention  j 
yet  we  find  him  in  correfpondence  with  Carrier,  applauding 
his  enormities,  and  advifmg  him  how  to  continue  them  with  ef- 
fect. Herault  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  had  been  a  prefident  in 
the  Parliament  of  Paris.  He  was  one  of  Robefpierre's  Commit- 
tee ot  Public  Welfare,  and  being  in  fome  way  implicated  in  a 
charge  of  treachery  brought  againft  Simon,  another  deputy 
was  guillotined  at  the  fame  time  with  Danton. 

f  Lequinio  is  a  philofopher  by  profeflion,  who  has  endea- 
vored to  enlighten  his  countrymen  by  a  publication,  entitled, 
"  Les  Prejuges  Detruits,**  and  fmce  by  proving  it  advantage- 
ous to  make  no  prifoners  of  war. 
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parate  until  they  had  obtained  their  purpofes,  an  exprefs  was 
fent  to  Nantes,  as  the  place  they  (hould  make  choice  of,  if 
any  violence  obliged  them  to  quit  the  neighborhood  of  Paris. 

Hut  it  was  not  only  by  its  principles  that  Nantes  had  fig- 
nalized  itfelf;  at  every  period  of  the  war,  it  had  contributed 
lai  gely  both  in  men  and  money,  and  its  riches  and  commerce 
ftill  rendered  it  one  of  the  moft  important  towns  of  the  re- 
public.— What  has  been  it  reward  ? — Barbarous  envoys  from 
the  Convention,  fent  exprefsly  to  level  ^zarijiocracyof  wealthy 
to  crufh  its  mercantile  fpirit,  and  decimate  its  inhabitants.* 
Terrible  lefTon  for  thofe  difcontented  and  miftaken  people, 
who,  enriched  by  commerce,  are  not  content  with  freedom 
and  independence,  but  feek  for  vifionary  benefits,  by  beco- 
minij  the  partizans  of  innovation,  or  the  tools  of  faction  !  | 

I  have  hitherto  faid  little  of  La  Vendee;  but  the  fate  of 
Nantes  is  fo  nearly  connected  with  it,  that  I  fhall  make  it  the 
fubjed  of  my  next  letter. 


*  When  Nantes  was  reduced  almoft  to  a  llate  of  famine  by 
the  deftrudlion  of  commerce,  and  the  fupplies  drawn  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  armies,  CommilTioners  were  fent  to  Paris, 
to  folicit  a  fupply  of  provifions.   They  applied  to  Carrier,  as 
being  baft  acquainted  with  their  diftrefs,  and  were  anfwered  in 
this  language  : — '*  Demandez  pour  Nantes!  je  folliciterai  qii'- 
on  porte  le  fer  et  la  flamrae  dans  cette  abominable  ville. — 
Vous  etes  tous  des  coquins,  des  contre-revoiutionnaires,  des 
brigands,  des  fcelerats,  je  ferai  nommer  une  commiffion  par 
la  Convention  Nationale. — J'irai  moi  meme  a  la  tete  decet- 
*'  te  commifTion.- — Scelcrats,  je  ferai  rouler  les  tetes  dans  Nan- 
tes — je  regenererai  Nantes." — Is  it  for  Nantes  that  you 
petition?  I'll  exert  all  my  influence  to  have  fire  and  fv/ord 
carried  into  that  abominable  city.    You  are  all  fcoundrels, 
counter-revoluuonifls,  thieves,  mifcreants. — I'll  haveacom- 
mifTion  appointed  by  the  Convention,  and  go  myfelf  at  thp 

"  head  of  it.  Villains,  I'll  fet  your  heads  a  rolling  about 

"  Nantes — I'll  regenerate  Nantes." 

Report  of  the  CommiJJjon  of  T^jjenty-cney  on  the 
conduB  of  Carrier, 
f  The  difafters  of  Nantes  ought  not  to  be  loft  to  the  re- 
publicans of  Birmingham,  Manchefter,  and  other  great  com- 
mercial towns,  where  "  men  fall  out  they  kno'.vn  not  why;" 
and  where  their  increafing  wealth  and  profperity  are  the  beft 
eulogiums  on  the  conftitution  they  attempt  to  undermine. 
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IT  appears  that  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Poi- 
tou,  Anjou,  and  the  Southern  divifions  of  Britanny,  now 
diitinguifhed  by  the  general  appellation  of  the  people  of  La 
Vendee,  (though  they  include  thofe  of  feveral  other  depart- 
ments,) never  either  comprehended  or  adopted  the  principles 
of  the  French  revolution.  Many  different  caufes  contribu- 
ted to  increafe  their  original  averfion  from  the  new  fyftem, 
and  to  give  their  refiftance  that  confiftency,  which  has  fince 
become  fo  formidable.  A  partiality  for  their  ancient  cuftoms, 
an  attachment  to  their  NoblefTe,  and  a  deference  for  their 
Pricfts,  are  faid  to  chara6terize  the  brave  and  fmiple  natives 
of  La  Vendee.  Hence  republican  writers,  with  felf  compla- 
cent decifion,  always  treat  this  war  as  the  effect  of  ignorance^ 
flavery,  and  fuperlHtion. 

The  modern  reformiil",  who.  calls  the  laborer  from  the 
plough,  and  the  artizan  from  the  loom,  to  make  them  ftates- 
men  or  philofophers,  and  who  has  invaded  the  abodes  of  con- 
tented induftry  with  the  rights  of  man,  that  our  fields  may 
be  cultivated,  and  our  garments  wove,  by  metaphyficians^ 
will  readily  aflent  to  this  opinion. — Yet  a  more  enlightened 
and  liberal  philofophy  may  be  tempted  to  examine  how  far 
the  Vendeans  have  really  merited  the  contempt  and  perfecu- 
tion  of  which  they  have  been  the  objedfs.  By  the  confeffion 
of  the  republicans  themfelves,  they  are  religious,  hofpitable^^ 
and  frugal,  humane  and  merciful  towards  their  enemies,  and 
eafily  perfaaded  to  whatever  is  juft  and  reafonable, 

I  do  not  pretend  to  combat  the  narrow  prejudices  of  thofe 
who  fuppofe  the  worth  or  happinefs  of  mankind  compatible 
but  with  one  fet  of  opinions;  and  who,  confounding  the  ad- 
ventitious with  the  effential,  appreciate  only  book  learning  : 
but  furely,  qualities  which  imply  a  knowledge  of  what  is  due 
both  to  God  and  man,  and  information  fufficient  to  yield  ta 
what  is  right  or  rational,  are  not  defcriptive  of  barbarians; 
or  at  leaft,  we  may  fay  with  Pyrrhus,  "  there  is  nothing  bar- 
"barous  in  their  difcipline."*    Their  adherence  to  their  an- 


*      The  hubandman  of  this  country  are  in  general  men  of 
"  iimple  manners,  naturally  well  inclined,  or  at  leaft  not  ad- 
didcd  to  ferious  vices." 

Leqiiinioy  Guerre  de  La  V endee. 
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cient  infticutions,and  attachment  to  their  Gentry  and  Clergy, 
when  the  former  were  aboliOied  and,  the  latter  profcribed, 
might  warrant  a  prefumption  that  they  were  hapny  under  the 
one,  and  kincly  treated  by  the  other:  for  though  individuals 
may  fometimes  perfevere  in  affections  or  habits  from  v/hicb 
they  derive  neither  felicity  nor  advantage,  whole  bodies  of  men 
can  fcarcely  be  fuppofed  eager  to  lilk  their  lives  in  defence  of 
privileges  that  have  opprelTed  them,  or  of  a  religion  from 
which  they  draw  no  confolation. 

But  whatever  the  caufe,  the  new  doctrines,  both  civil  and 
religious,  were  received  in  La  Vendee  v/lth  a  difguft,  which 
was  not  only  cxprelFed  by  murmurs,  but  occafionaily  by  littl? 
revolts,  by  difobedience  to  the  conltitutional  authorities,  and 
a  rejection  of  the  confiitutional  clergy. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  depofition  of  the  King,  Com- 
miffioners  were  fent  to  fupprefs  thefe  diforders ;  and  though  I 
doubt  not  but  all  poflible  means  were  taken  to  conciliate,  I 
can  eafily  believe,  that  neither  the  King  nor  his  Minifters 
might  be  defirous  of  fubduing  by  force  a  people  who  erred 
only  from  piety  or  loyalty.  What  effect  this  fyftem  of  in- 
dulgence migiit  have  produced  cannot  now  be  decided ;  be- 
caufe  the  fubfcquent  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  and  the 
malFacreor  banilnmentof  the  priefts,  muft  have  totally  aliena- 
ted their  minds,  and  precluded  all  hope  of  reconcilement.  

Difalfeclion,  therefore,  continued  to  increafe,  and  the  BrilTo- 
tines  are  fufpected  of  having  rather  foiiered  than  reprefied 


Dubois  de  Crance,  fpeaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  La  Ven- 
dee, iays,  **  They  are  the  moit  hofpitable  people  I  ever  faw, 

and  always  diipofed  to  liiten  to  what  is  juft  and  reafoaable, 
*'  if  proitered  with  mildnefs  and  humanity." 

**  This  unpolifhed  people,  whom,  however,  it  is  much  lefs 
•*  dijicuit  to  perfaade  than  to  fxght." 

Lequinio,  Guerre  de  La  Vendee, 

**  They  affe6ted  towards  our  prifoners  a  deceitful  humanity, 
"  neglecting  no  means  to  draw  them  over  to  their  own  party, 
•*  and  often  fending  them  back  to  us  with  only  a  fimple  pro- 

hibition  to  bear  arms  againft  the  King  or  rc^ligion." 

Report  of  Richard  and  Choudieii. 

The  ignorant  Vendeans  then  could  give  leffonsof  policy  and 
humanity,  which  the  enlightsned  republicans  were  not  capable 
of  profiting  by. 
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thefe  inteftine  commotions,*  for  the  fame  purpofe  which  in- 
duced them  to  provoke  the  war  with  England,  and  to  extend 
that  of  the  Continent.  Perhaps,  while  they  determined  to 
eftablifli  their  fadion  by  "  braving  all  Europe,"  they  might 
think  it  equally  politic  to  perplex  and  overawe  Paris  by  a 
near  and  dangerous  enemy,  which  would  render  their  con- 
tinuance in  power  neceflary,  or  whom  they  might  join  if  ex- 
pelled from  it.f 

When  men  gratify  their  ambition  by  means  fo  fanguina- 
ry  and  atrocious  as  thofe  reforted  to  by  the  BrifTotines,  we 
are  authorized  in  concluding  they  will  not  be  more  fcrupulous 
in  the  ufe  or  prefervation  of  power,  than  they  were  in  attain- 
ing it;  and  we  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  fomenting  or 
fuppreiling  the  progrefs  of  civil  difcord,  was,  with  them  2l  mere 
queftion  of  expediency. 

The  decree  which  took  place  in  March,  1793,  for  raifmg 
tliree  hundred  thouHmd  men  in  the  departments,  changed  the 
partial  infurre6lion  of  La  Vendee  to  an  open  and  conne(Sted 
rebellion;  and  every  where  the  young  people  refufed  going, 
and  joined  in  preference  the  Itandard  of  revolt.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fummer,  the  brigandsX  (as  they  were  called) 
grew  fo  numerous,  that  the  government,  now  in  the  hands  of 
Robefpierre  and  his  party,  began  to  take  ferious  msafures  to 


*  Le  Brun,  one  of  the  BrilTotin  Miniilers,  concealed  the  pro- 
grefs of  this  war  for  fix  months  before  he  thought  fit  to  report 
it  to  the  Convention. — It  is  impoiTible  to  affign  a  good  motive 
to  any  a6l  of  this  literary  intriguer. 

f  This  laft  reafon  might  afterwards  have  given  way  to  their 
apprehenfions,  and  the  BrilTotines  have  preferred  the  creation  of 
new  civil  wars,  to  a  confidence  in  the  royalifls.  Thefe  men, 
who  condemned  the  King  for  a  fuppofed  intention  of  defending 
an  authority  tranimitted  to  him  through  whole  ages,  and  re- 
cently fandioned  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  did  not  fcruplc 
to  excite  a  civil  war  in  defence  of  their  fix  months'  fovereign- 
ty  over  a  republic,  proclaimed  by  a  ferocious  comedian,  and 
certainly  without  the  alTcnt  of  die  nation.  Had  the  ill-fated 
Monarch  dared  thus  to  trifle  with  the  lives  of  his  fubjeds,  he 
might  faved  France  and  himfelf  from  ruin. 

X  Robbers — banditti — The  name  was  firil  given,  probably, 
to  the  infurgents  of  La  Vendee,  in  order  to  infinuate  a  belief 
that  the  diforders  were  hut  of  a  flight  and  predatory  nature. 
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combat  them.  One  body  of  troops  were  difpatchcd  after 
another,  who  -were  all  fuccefiively  defeated,  and  every  where 
fled  before  the  royalilh. 

It  is  not  Unufual  in  uoliticaJ  concerns  to  attribute  to  deep- 
laid  plans  and  abilrufe  combinations,  elFetis  which  are  the 
natural  refult  of  pri  vate  pailions  and  ifolated  interefts.  Robe- 
fpierre  is  faid  to  have  pron-ioted  both  the  deftrudtion  of  the 
.republican  armies  and  thofe  of  La  Vendee,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  national  population.  That  he  was  capable  of  imagining 
fuch  a  proje6t  is  probable — yet  we  need  not,  in  tracing  the 
ConJuvSl:  oft  le  war,  look  fart'ier  than  to  the  chara61:er  of  the 
agents  who  were,  rdmolt  neceilarily,  employed  in  it.  Nearly 
tvtry  officer  qualified  for  the  command  of  an  army,  had  either 
immigrated)  or  was  on  fervice  at  the  frontiers ;  and  the  tafk  of 
reducing  by  violence  a  people  who  refifted  only  becaufe  they 
deemed  themfclves  injured,  and  who,  even  in  the  eftimation 
of  the  republicans,  could  only  be  miftaken,  was  naturally  a- 
voided  by  all  men  who  were  not  mere  adventurers.  It  might, 
likewife,  be  the  policy  of  the  governmerrt  to  prefer  the  lervi- 
'Ces  of  thofe  who,  having  neither  reputation  nor  property, 
would  be  more  dependent,  and  whom,  whether  they  became 
dangerous  by  their  fuccelles  or  defeats,  it  would  be  eafy  to 
facrifice. 

Either  then  from  neceHity  or  choice,  the  republican  armies 
in  La  Vendee  were  conduvSted  by  dilfolute  and  rapacious 
wretches,  at  all  times  more  eager  to  pillage  than  fight,  and 
who  were  engaged  in  fecuring  their  plunder  when  they  l|ioulJ 
have  been  in  purlait  of  the  enemy.    On  every  occafion  they 
feemed  to  retreat,  that  their  ill  fucccfs  might  afford  them  a  pre* 
'■tc:it  for  declaring  that  the  next  town  or  village  was  confede- 
rated with  the  infurgents,  and  for  delivering  it  up,  in  confc- 
uence,  to  murder  and  rapine?.    Such  of  the  foldicrs  as  could 
11  their  pocket-boolcs  with  alTignats,  left  their  lefs  fuccefsfui 
companions,  and  retired  as  invalids  to  the  hofpitals:  the. bat- 
talions of  Paris  (and  particularly  "the  conquerors  of  the  Jia- 
itille")  had  fuch  ardor  for  pillage,  that  every  perfon  poiKrlfed 
-of  property  was,  in  their  fenfe,  an  ai  iflocrat,  whom  it  was  law- 
ifui  to  defpoii.*  The  carrrages  of  the  army  were  eutirel^ 

3C 


*  "  Le  pillage  a  ete  porte  a  fon  comble — les  militaires  au 
<*  lieu  de  fonger  it  ce  ^u'ils  avoient  a  hir^,  j^'ont  penfs 
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appropriated  to  the  conveyance  of  their  booty ;  till,  at  laft,  the 
adminiltrators  of  fonie  departments  were  under  the  neces- 
fiiy  or  foi bidding  fuch  incumbrances :  but  the  officers,  with 
whom  reftri6tions  of  this  fort  were  unavailing,  put  all  the 
horfes  and  v/aggons  of  the  country  in  requilition  for  fimilar 
purpofes,  whde  they  relaxed  themlelves  from  the  ferious  bu- 
linefs  of  the  war,  ( which,  indeed,  was  nearly  confined  to  burn- 
ing, plundering,  and  mallacring,  the  defencelefs  inhabitants,) 
by  a  numerous  retinue  of  miftrefles  aud  muficians. 

It  is  not  furprizing  that  generals  and  troops  of  this  defcrip- 
tfoa  were  conftantly  defeated;  and  their  reiterated  difafters 
might  probably  have  firft  fuggefted  the  idea  of  totally  exter- 
minating a  people  it  was  found  fo  difficult  to  fubdue,  and  fo 
impradicable  to  conciliate.  On  the  firft  of  Odlober,  1793, 
Barrere,  after  inveighing  againft  the  exceffive  population  of 
La  Vendee,  which  he  termed  "  frightful^''  propofed  to  th^ 
Convention  to  proclaim  by  a  decree,  that  the  war  of  La  Ven- 
<]ee  jhould  be  terminated  by  the  twentieth  of  the  fame  month. 
The  Convention,  with  barbarous  folly,  obeyed ;  and  the  en- 
lightened Parifians,  accuftomed  to  think  with  contempt  on 
the  ignorance  of  the  Vendeans,  believed  that  a  war,  which 


'*  remplir  leurs  facs,  et  a  voir  fe  perpetuer  una  guerre  aufli  a- 
vantageufe  a  lear  interet — bcaucoup  de  fimples  foldats  ont 
"  acquis  ciaquante  mille  francs  et  plus;  on  en  a  vu  couverts 
^'  de  bijoux,  et  faifsut  dans  tou,  les  genres  desdefpenfes  d'une 
*'  prodigalite,  monftreufe/* 

Lequinioy  Guerre  de  la  Vendee, 

The  moft  unbridled  pillage  prevailed — officers,  in.lead  of 
attending  to  their  duty,  thought  only  of  filling  their  port- 
manteaus,  and  of  the  means  to  perpetuate  a  war  they  found 

fo  profitable.  Many  private  foldiers  made  fifty  thoufand 

**  livres,  and  they  have  beenfeen  loaded  with  trinkets,  and  ex- 
*'  ercifmg  the  moll  abominable  pi  odigalities  of  every  kind." 

LequiniOf  kVar  of  La  Vendee. 
The  conquerors  of  the  Bafiille  had  unluckily  a  moll  un- 
^  bridled  ardor  for  pillage — one  would  have  fuppofed  they  had 
come  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  plunder,  rather  than  fight- 
**  ing.  The  ilage  coaches  for  Paris  were  entirely  loaded  with 
their  booty.  3r 
Report  of  Benaben,  Commijfoner  of  the  Department 
of  Maine  and  Lcire^ 
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had  baffled  the  ciForts  of  government  for  fo  many  months, 
was  to  end  on  a  precife  day,  which  Barrere  had  fixed  with  as 
much  afliirance  as  though  he  had  only  been  ordering  a  fete. 

But  the  Convention  and  the  government  underftood  this 
decree  in  a  very  different  fenfe  from  the  good  people  of  Paris. 
The  war  was,  indeed,  to  be  ended ;  not  by  the  ufual  mode  of 
combating  armies,  but  by  a  total  extin6liori  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  both  innocent  and  guilty — and  Merlin 
de  Thionville,  with  other  members,  fo  perfectly  comprehend- 
ed this  deteflable  projecSt,  that  they  already  began  to  devife 
fchemes  for  re-peophng  La  Vendee,  when  its  miferable  na- 
tives fhould  be  deftroyed.* 

From  this  time,  the  reprefentatives  on  miflion,  commifTa- 
ries  of  war,  ofEcers,  foldiers,  and  agents  of  every  kind,  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  moft  abominable  outrages.  Carrier 
fuperintended  the  fufillades  and  noyades  at  Nantes,  while  Le- 
quinio  difpatched  with  his  own  hands  a  part  of  the  prifoners 
taken  at  La  Fontenay,  and  projeded  the  deftru6lion  of  the 
reft.  After  the  evacuation  of  Mans  by  the  infurgents,  wo- 
men were  brought  by  twenties  and  thirties,  and  fhot  before 
the  houfe  where  the  deputies  Tureau  and  Bourbotte  had  ta- 
ken up  their  refidence;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  confider- 
cd  as  a  compliment  to  thefe  republican  Molochs,  to  furround 
their  habitation  with  mountains  of  the  dead.  A  compliment 
of  the  like  nature  was  paid  to  the  reprefentative  Prieur  de  la 
Marne,t  by  a  volunteer,  who  having  learned  that  his  own 


*  It  is  for  the  credit  of  humanity  to  believe,  that  the  decree 
was  not  underftood  according  to  its  real  inteniion;  but  the  na- 
tion has  to  choofe  between  the  imputation  of  cruelty,  ftupi- 
dity,  or  fiavery— -for  they  either  approved  the  fenfe  of  the  de- 
cree, believed  what  was  not  pofTible,  or  were  obliged  to  pfit 
on  an  appearance  of  both,  in  fpite  of  their  fenfes  and  their 
feelings.  A  proclamation,  in  confequence,  to  the  army,  is  more 
explicit — All  the  brigands  of  La  Vendee  muH  be  extermi- 
^*  nated  before  the  end  of  Odober.'* 

f  This  reprefentative,  who  was  alfo  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Welfare,  was  not  only  the  Brutus,  but  tlie 
Antony  of  La  Vendee  ;  for  we  learn  from  the  report  of  Bena- 
ben,  that  his  i^ern  virtues  were  accompanied,  through  the  whole 
of  his  million  in  this  afftiSted  country,  by  2l  cortege  of  thirty 
Uroliing  fiddlers ! 
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brother  was  taksn  amongft  tl>e  enemy,  retjucfted,  by  vyay  of 
recomn-icnding  hunfelf  to  notice,  a  formal  permillon  to  be 
his  executioner.  The  Roman  Jhicifm  of  Pricur  accepted  the 
i.Tjphed  homage,  and  granted  the  requeft !  ! 

Fourteen  hundred  prifoners,  who  had  furrendcred  at  Save- 
nay,  among  whom  were  many  women  and  children,  wer» 
fhot,  by  order  or  the  deputy  Francaftel,  who,  together  with 
Hentz,  Ridiard,  Choudieu,  Carpentier,  and  others  of"  their 
colleagues,  fet  an  example  of  rapine  and  cruelty,  but  too  zeaU 
oufly  imitaced  by  their  fubordinate  agents.    In  fome  places, 
the  inhabitants,  widjout  diftin6lion  uf  age  or  fcx,  v/ere  put 
indifcriminately  to  the  fword ;  in  others,  they  were  forced  to 
carry  the  pillage  poUe<3:ed  from  their  own  dwellings,  which, 
after  being  thus  ftripped,  were  configned  to  the  flames.*- — — 
W omen  or  children,  whofe  ftrength  failed  them  under  this 
labor,  were  murdered,  and  left  on  the  roads.f    The  heads 
of  the  prifoners  ferved  occafionally  as  marks  for  the  officer? 
to  fnoot  at  for  trifiing  wagers,  and  the  foidiers,  who  imrtated 
thefe  heinous  examples,  uf;d  to  conduct  whole  hundreds  to 
the  place  of  execution,  fmging  "  allons  enfans  de  la  patrle.^* 

The  infurgents  had  loft  Cholet,  Chatillon,  Mortagne,  &c. 
Yet,  far  from  being  vanquilhed  by  the  day  appointed,  they 
had  croUed  the  Loire  in  great  force,  and,  having  traverfecj 


*  *'  This  conflagration  accompliftied,  they  had  no  fooner 
arrived  in  the  midil  of  our  army,  than  the  volunteers,  in 
imitation  of  their  commanders,  feized  what  little  they  had 
"  preierved  and  mafTacred  them. — But  this  is  not  all :  a  whole 
'*  municipality,  in  their  fcarfs  of  office,  were  facrificed;  and 
at  a  little  village,  inhabited  by  about  fifty  good  patriots, 
**  who  had  been  uniform  in  their  ref.ftance  of  the  infurgents, 
news  is  brought  that  their  brother  foidiers  are  coming  to  as- 
fift  them,  and  to  revenge  the  wrongs  they  have  fuffercd.  A 
fi-iendly  repail  is  provided,  the  military  arrive,  embrace  their 
*\  ill-fated  hofts,  and  devour  what  they  have  provided;  which 
**  is  no  fooner  done,  than  they  drive  all  thefe  poor  people  in- 
**  to  the  church-yard,  and  flab  them  one  after  another." 

Report  oj  Faurey  Vice-Prefident  cf  a  Afilitary  Com- 
mijfton  at  Fontenay, 

f  Woe  to  thofe  v/ho  were  unable  to  walk,  for,  under,  pre- 
text that  carriages  could  not  be  found  to  convey  thein>  they 
\vere  Ihot  vyithout  hefitati^^^ 
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Brittany,  were  preparing  to  make  an  attack  on  Granville. — 
But  this  did  not  prevent  Barrere  from  announcing  to  the 
Convention,  that  La  Vendee  was  no  more,  and  the  galleries 
echoed  with  applaufes,  when  they  were  told  that  the  high- 
ways were  impaliable,  from  tlie  numbers  of  the  dead,  and  tnat 
a  confiderable  part  of  France  was  one  vaft  cemetry.  This 
intelligence  alfo  tranquillized  the  paternal  folicitude  of  the  le- 
giflature,  and,  for  many  months,  while  the  fyftem  of  depopu- 
lation was  purfued  with  the  mod  barbarous  fury,  it  v/tis  not 
psrmiflible  even  to  fufpe£l  that  the  war  was  yet  unextin- 
guilhed. 

It  is  only  ftnce  tlie  trial  of  the  Nantais^  that  the  ftate  of 
La  Vendee  has  again  become  a  fubje6t  of  difcullion :  truth 
has  now  forced  its  way,  and  we  learn  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  ftrength  of  thefe  unhappy  people,  their  minds,  embittered 
by  fufFering,  and  animated  by  revenge,  are  ftili  lefs  than  ever 
jdifpofed  to  fubmit  to  the  republican  government.  The  de- 
fi  ^n  of  total  extirpation,  once  fo  much  infifted  on,  is  at  pre- 
fent  faid  to  be  relinquilhed,  and  a  plan  of  in{i:ru(5tion  and  Con- 
verfion  is  to  be  fubltituted  for  bayonets  and  conflagrations. 
The  revolted  countries  are  to  be  enlightened  by  the  dodrines 
of  liberty,  fanaticifm  is  to  beexpofed,and  a  love  of  the  repub- 
lic to  fucceed  the  prejudices  in  favor  of  ICiftgs  and  Nobles. 
To  promote  thefe  objects  is,  undoubtedly,  the  real  intereft  of 
the  Convention ;  but  a  moral ift,  who  obferves  through  ano- 
ther medium,  may  compare  with  regret  and  indignation  the 
inftrudlors  with  the  people  they  are  to  illumine,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  philofopy  over  ignorance. 

Lequinio,  one  of  the  moft  determined  reformers  of  the  bar- 
barifm  of  La  Vendee,  propofes  two  methods :  the  firft  is,  a 
general  maflacre  of  all  the  natives — and  the  only  objection  it 
feems  fufceptible  of  in  his  opinion,  is  their  numbers  j  but  as 
he  thinks  on  this  account  it  may  be  attended  with  di/Hculty, 
he  is  for  eftabliftiing  a  fort  of  perpetual  milTion  of  Reprefenta- 
tives,  who,  by  the  influence  of  good  living  and  a  company  of 
fiddlers  and  fmgers,  are  to  reftore  the  whole  country  to  peace.* 


*  *'  The  only  difficulty  that  prefents  itfelf  is,  to  determine 
•*  whether  recourfe  fhould  be  had  to  the  alternative  cf  indul- 
"  gence,  or  if  it  will  not  be  more  advantageous  to  perfift  in 

tiie  plan  of  total  dellrudlion. 
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Camille  Defmoulins,  a  republican  reformer,  nearly  as  fan- 
guiiiary,  though  not  more  liberal,  thought  the  guillotine  dis- 


If  the  people  that  ftill  remain  were  not  more  than  thirty  or 
forty  thoufand,  the  fliortell  way  would  doubtlefs  be,  to  cut 
all  their  threats,  (egorgsr)  agreeably  to  my  firft  opinion; 
bat  the  population  is  immenfe,  amounting  ftill  to  four  hun- 
**  died  tkoufand  foals. — If  there  were  no  hope  of  fucceeding 
"  by  any  other  methods,  certainly  it  were  better  to  kill  all, 
**  (egorger)  even  were  there  five  hundred  thoufand. 

But  what  are  we  to  underftand  by  meafures  of  rigour?  Is 
"  there  no  diflinflion  to  be  made  between  rigorous  and  harba- 
'  rous  meafures?  The  utmoft  fenjerity  is  juftified  on  the  plea 
of  the  general  good,  but  nothing  can  juftify  barbarity.  If 
the  welfare  of  France  neceffitated  the  facrifice  of  the  four 
hundred  thoufand  inhabitants  of  La  Vendee,  and  the  coun- 
*'  tries  in  rebellion  adjoining,  they  ought  to  be  facrificed :  but, 
"  even  in  this  cafe,  there  would  be  no  excufe  for  thofe  atroci- 
ties  which  revolt  nature,  which  are  an  outrage  to  focial  or- 
*'  der,  and  repugnant  equally  to  feeling  and  reafon  j 

and  in  cutting  off  fo  many  entire  generations  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  we  ought  not  to  fuffer  the  ufe  of  barbarous^ 
*'  means  in  a  fmgle  inftance. 

Now  the  mofl  efFedlual  way  to  arrive  at  this  end  (convert- 
ing  the  peDple),  would  be  by  joyous  and  fraternal  miilions* 
**  frank  and  familiar  harangues,  civic  repafts,  and,  above  alU 
*/  dancing, 

•*  I  could  wifii,  too,  that  during  their  circuits  in  thefe  coun- 
"  tries,  tlie  Reprefcniiativcs  were  always  attended  by  muficians. 

The  expenfe  would  be  trifling,  compared  with  the  good  ef- 
*'  fe6l;  if,  as  I  am  ftrongly  perfuaded,  we  could  thus  fucceed 
**  in  giving  a  turn  to  the  public  mind,  and  clofe  the  bleeding 
**  arteries  of  thefe  fertile  and  unhappy  provinces.** 

Lequinioy  Guerre  de  la  Vendee. 

And  this  people,  who  were  either  to  have  their  throats  cut, 
or  be  republicanized  by  means  of  linging,  dancing,  and  revo- 
lutionary Pans  and  Silenus's,  already  beheld  their  property 
deraflated  by  pillage  or  conflagration,  and  were  in  danger  of 
a  peftilence  from  the  unburied  bodies  of  their  families. — Let 
the  reader,  who  has  feen  Lequinio's  pamphlet,  compare  his  ac- 
cour.t  of  the  fufferings  of  the  Vendeans,  and  his  proje£l  for 
conciliating  them.  Thsy  convey  a  ftrong  idea  of  the  levity  of 
the  national  chara<^er;  but,  in  this  inftance,  I  muft  fuppofe, 
that  nature  would  be  fuperior  to  local  influence;  and  I  doubt 
if  Leqi:inio*s  jocund  philofophy  will  ever  fucceed  in  attaching 
the  Vendeans  tc  the  republid. 
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graced  by  fuch  ignorant  prey,  and  that  it  were  better  to  hunt 
them  down  like  wild  hearts ;  or,  it  niade  prifoners,  to  ex- 
change riiem  againlt  the  cattle  of  their  country  !    l^he  emi- 
nently informed  Heraultde  Sechelles  was  the  patron  and  con- 
fident of  the  exterminating  reforms  of  Carrier  j  and  Carnot^ 
when  the  mode  of  reforming  by  noyades  and  fufdlades  was 
debated  at  the  Committee,  pleaded  the  caufe  of  Carrier,  whom 
he  defcrlbes  as  a  good,  nay,  an  excellent  patriot.    Merlin  de 
Thionville,  whofe  pbilofophy  is  of  a  more  martial  caft,  was 
defirous  that  the  natives  of  La  Vefidee  fhould  be  completely 
annihilated,  in  order  to  furniOi  in  their  territory^and  habita- 
tions a  recompence  for  the  armies.    Almofl  every  member 
of  the  Convention  has  individually  avowed  principles,  or 
committed  a6ls,  from  which  common  turpitude  would  recoil, 
and,  as  a  legiflative  body,  their  whole  code  has  been  one  un- 
varying fubverfion  of  morals  and  humanity.    Such  arc  the 
men  who  value  themfelves  on  poffeffing  all  the  advantages 
the  Vendeans  are  pretended  to  be  m  w^int  of.    We  will  now 
examine  what  difciples  they  have  produced,  and  the  benefits 
which  have  been  derived  from  their  inftrudlions. 

Every  part  ot  France  remarkable  for  an  early  profelytifrn 
to  the  revolutionary  do^rines,  has  been  the  theatre  of  crimes 

unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  human  nature.  Thofe  who 

have  moft  boafted  their  contempt  for  religious  fupcrftition, 
have  been  degraded  by  an  idolatry  as  grofs  as  any  ever  pra6li- 
fed  on  the  Nile;  and  the  moft  enthufiaftic  republicans  have, 
without  daring  to  murmur,  fubmitted  for  two  years  fucceflive- 
ly  to  a  horde  of  cruel  and  immoral  tyrants.  A  pretended  en- 
franchifement  from  political  and  ecclefiaftical  flavery,  has 
been  the  fignal  of  the  loweft  debafement,  and  the  mofb  cruel 
profligacy :  the  very  catechumens  of  freedom  and  philofophy 
have,  while  yet  in  tneir  firft  rudiments,  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves as  proficients  in  the  art  of  oppreiTion  and  fervility,  of 
intolerance  and  licentioufnefs.  Paris,  the  rendezvous  of  all 
the  perfecuted  patriots  and  philofophers  in  Europe,  the  cen- 
tre of  the  revolutionary  fyftem,  whofe  inhabitants  were  illu- 
mined by  the  firft  rays  of  modern  repubiicanifm,  and  who 
claim  a  fort  of  property  in  the  rights  of  man,  as  being  the  o- 
riginal  inventors,  may  fairly  be  quoted  as  an  example,  of  the 
benefits  that  would  accrue  from  a  farther  difleminadon  of  the 
new  tenets. 

Without  reverting  to  the  events  of  Auguftand  September, 
I7f^,  prciided  by  d:e  founders  of  liberty,  aud  executed  hf 
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their  too  apt  fec^aries,  it  is  notorious  that  the  legions  of  Pa- 
ris, fent  to  chailife  the  uneiiligiiteried  Vendeans,  were  the  moft 
cruel  and  rapacious  banditti  that  ever  were  let  Joofe  to  afiii«St 
the  world.  Yet  while  they  exercifed  this  favags  oppreiEon 
in  the  countries  near  the  Loire,  their  fellow-citizens  on  the 
banl<:s  of  the  Seine  crouched  at  the  frown  of  paltry  tyrants, 
and  were  unreiiftingly  dragged  to  dungeons,  or  butchered  hy 
hundreds  on  the  fcafFold*  At  Marfcilles,  Lyons,  Baurdeaux, 
Arras,  wherever  thefe  baleful  principles  have  rnride  converts, 
they  have  made  criminals  and  victims  ;  and  tholi  who  have 
been  nioft  eager  in  imbibing  or  propagating  them,  have,  by 
a  vtural  and  jufl:  retribution,  been  the  hrlt  ikcriticed.  The 
new  difcoveries  in  politics  have  produced  fome  m  ethics  not 
lefs  novel,  anJ  untii  the  adoption  of  the  revolutionary  docftrines^ 
the  extent  of  human  fubmiffion  or  human  depravity  was  for- 
tunately unknown. 

In  tills  f  urce  of  guilt  and  mifery  the  people  of  La  Vendee 
are  now  to  be  infti  ucled — that  people^  who  are  acknowledged 
to  be  hofpitable,  humane,  and  laborious,  and  whofe  ideas  of 
freedom  may  be  better  eftlmated  by  their  reliftancc  to  a  des- 
potifm  which  the  reft  of  France  has  funk  under,  than  by  the 
jargon  of  preten  led  reformers.  I  could  v/ilh  that  not  only 
the  peafants  of  La  Vendee,  but  thofe  of  all  other  countries, 
might  for  ever  remain  ftrangers  to  fuch  pernicious  knowledge. 
It  IS  fufficient  for  this  ufeful  ciafs  of  men  to  be  taught  the 
fimple  precepts  of  religion  and  morality,  and  thofe  who  would 
teach  them  more,  are  net  their  benefailors.  Our  age  is,  in- 
deed, a  literary  age,  and  fuch  purfuits  are  both  liberal  and  lau- 
dable in  the  rich  and  idle  ;  but  why  fhould  volumes  of  poli- 
tics or  philofophy  be  mutilated  and  frittered  into  pamphlets, 
to  infpire  a  difguil:  for  labor,  and  a  taile  for  ftudy  or  pleafune, 
in  thofe  to  whom  fuch  difgufts  or  inchnations  are  fatal.  The 
fpirit  of  one  author  is  extracted,  and  the  beauties  of  another 
are  fele^led,  only  to  bewilder  the  underftanding,  and  en- 
grofs  the  time,  of  thofe  who  might  be  more  prolitably  em- 
ployed. 

I  know  I  may  be  cenfured  as  illiberal ;  but  I  have,  during 
my  abode  in  this  country,  fufficiently  witnelled  the  difaftroUs 
effects  of  corrupting  a  people  through  their  araufements  or 
curiofity,  and  of  making  men  negle<St  their  ufeful  callings,  to 
become  patriots  and  philofophers.*^  "  //  eji  danger^ux 

*  This  right  of  direding  public  affairs,  and  neglcfting  their 
ovva  we  may  fuppofe  elTeatial  to  republicans  of  the  iuwer  Qi- 
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"  d^apprendre  au  psuple  a  raifonner :  il  ne  faut  pas  teclairer 

"  t^op^  parce  qu'il  rCeJl  pas  pojftbls  dj  Teclairer  ajpz.''*  

When  the  enthuhaf:n  oF  Rouffeau's  gei^^s  was  tans  uf-fully 
fubmitted  to  his  good  fenf-  and  knowlsage  of  mankind,  he 
little  expedsd  every  hamlet  in  France  would  be  inundated 
with  fcraps  of  the  contrat  facial^  and  thoufands  of  inotfcn- 
five  peafants  maflacred  for  iiot  underftanding  the  ProfeJJlon 
de  Foi, 

The  arguments  of  miftaken  philanthropills,  or  defigning 
politicians,  may  divert  the  order  of  things,  but  they  cannot 
change  our  nature — they  may  create  an  univerfal  tafte  for  li- 
terature, but  they  will  never  unite  it  with  habits  of  induftry ; 
and  until  they  prove  how  men  are  to  live  without  labor,  they 
have  no  right  to  banifh  the  chearful  vacuity  which  ufually 
accompanies  it,  by  fubftituting  reflections  to  make  it  irk- 
ibnie,  and  propenfities  with  which  it  is  incompatible. 

The  fituation  of  France  has  amply  demonftrated  the  folly 
of  attempting  to  make  a  whole  people  reafoners  and  politi- 
cians— there  feems  to  be  no  medium  ;  and,  as  it  is  impoffible 
to  make  a  nation  of  fages,  you  let  loofe  a  horde  of  favages : 
f6r  the  philofophy  which  teaches  a  contempt  for  accuftojiied 
reftraints,  is  not  difficult  to  propagate ;  but  that  fuperior  kind, 
which  enables  men  to  fuppiy  them,  by  fubduing  the  pallions 
that  render  reftraints  neceffary,  is  of  flowprogrefs,  and  never 
can  be  general. 

I  have  made  the  war  of  La  Vendee  more  a  fubje£i:  of  re- 
fleflion  than  narrative,  and  have  purpofely  avoided  military 
details,  which  would  be  not  only  uninterefting,  but  difgufting. 
You  would  learn  no  m.ore  from  thefe  defuitory  hoftilities, 
than  that  the  defeats  of  the  republican  armies  were,  if  poiiible, 


ders,  fincc  we  find  the  following  fentence  of  tranfportation  in 
tiie  regifters  of  a  popular  commifnon: 

"  Bergeron,  a  dealer  in  fkins — fufpefled — having  done  no- 
thing  m  favor  of  the  revoluiion — extremely  felfifh,  (ego'ifiey)' 
**  and  blaming  the  Sans-Culottes  for  negleding  their  callings,' 
'*  that  they  may  attend  only  to  public  concerns." — Signed  by 
the  members  of  the  Commiffion  and  the  two  Committees. 
•  •*  It  is  dangerous  to  teach  the  people  to  reafon — they 
fliould  not  be  too  much  enlightened,  becaufc  it  is  not  poffi- 
"  ble  to  enlighten  them  fufficientl/. 

3d' 
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more  fangufnary -than  their  victories;  that  the  royalifls,  who 
began  the  war  ..with  humanity,  were,  at  length,  irritated  to 
reprifalsi  and  that  rnpre  than  two  hundred  thoufand  lives 
have  already  been  ]U^.,rificed  in  theconteft,  yet  undecided! 


Amiens,  C)cTOBER  24,  1794. 

REVOLUTIONS,  like  every  thin^  elfe  in  France,  are 
a  mode,  and  the  Convention  already  commemorate  four 
fmce  1789: — that  of  July,  1789,  vi^hich  rendered  the  mo- 
narchical power  nugatory;  that  of  Auguft  the  loth,  1792, 
which  fubverted  it;  the  expulfion  of  the  Brifl'otins,  in  May, 
1793;  and  the  death  of  Robefpierre,  in  July,  1794. 

The  people,  accuftomed,  from  their  carHeft  knowledge,  to 
refpedl:  the  perfon  and  property  of  the  King,  felt  that  the 
events  of  the  two  finl;  epochs,  which  difgraced  the  one  and 
annihilated  tl^  other,  were  violent  and  important  revolutions ; 
and,  as  language  which  exprefles  the  public  fentiment  is  rea- 
dily adopted,  it  foon  became  ufual  to  fpeak  of  thefe  events  as 
the  revolutions  of  July  and  Augufl-. 

The  thirty-firjft  of  May  has  alw^ays  been  viewed  in  a  very 
difTerent  light,  for  it  w^as  noteafy  to  make  the  people  at  large 
comprehend  how  the  fucccffion  of  Robefpierre  and^Danton 
to  Briffot  and  Roland  could  be  confidered  as  a  revolution, 
more  efpecially  as  it  appeared  evident  that  the  principles  0/ 
one  party  actuated  the  government  of  the  other.  Every  town 
had  its  many-headed  monfter  to  reprefent  the  defeat  of  the 
Fcederalifls,  and  its  mountain  to  proclaim  the  triumph  of  ., 
their  enemies  the  Mountaineers ;  but  thefe  political  hiero- 
glyphics were  little  underftood,  and  the  merits  of  the  fa6tions 
they  alluded  to  little  diftinguifhed — fo  that  the  revolution  of 
the  thirty-firft  of  May  was  rather  a  party  aera,  than  a  popular' 
one. 

The  fall  of  Robefpierre  woi;ld  have  made  as  Tittle  irnprcs- 
fion  as  that  of  the  Girondifts,  if  fom.e  melioration  of  the  revo-. . 
lutiunary  fyftem  had  not  fucceeded  it  ,  and  it  is  in  fa£l:  only  • 
fiiice  the  public  voice,  and  the  interefl:  of  the  Convention,  • 
have  occafioned  a  change  approaching,  to  reform,  that  the 
death  of  Robefpierre  is  really  confidered  as  a  benefit. 

But  what  was  in  itfelf  no  more  than  a  w^arfare  of  factions, 
may  now,  if  eilimated  by  its  confequences,  be  pronounced  a 
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levolution  of  infinite  importance.  The  Jacobins,  whom 
their  declining  power  only  rendered  more  inlolent  and  daring, 
have  at  length  obliged  the  Convention  to  take  decided  mea- 
furesagainft  them,  and  they  are  now  fubjei!:!:  to  fuch  regula- 
tions as  muft  effectually  diminifh  their  influence,  and,  in  the 
end,  diiTolve  their  whole  combination.  They  can  no  longer 
correfpond  as  focietles,  and  the  mifchievous  union  which  con- 
ftituted  their  chief  force,  can  fcarcely  be  fupported  for  any 
time  under  the  prefent  reftri6tions.*  ■  : ' 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  Convention,  by  fufFering  the 
clubs  ftill  to  exift,  after  reducing  them  to  nullity,  may  hope 
to  preferve  the  inftitution  as  a  future  refource  againii  the 
people,  while  it  repreffes  their  immediate  efforts  againft  itfclf. 
The  Briffotins  would  have  attempted  a  fimilar  policy,  but 
they  had  nothing  to  oppofe  to  the  Jacobins,  except  their  per- 
fonal  influence.  Briffot  and  Roland  took  part  with  the  clubs, 
as  they  approved  the  maffacres  of  Auguft  and  September, 
juft  as  far  as  it  anfwered  their  purpofe  j  and  when  they  were 
abandoned  by  the  one,  and  the  other  were  found  to  incur  an 
unprofitable  odium,  they  a6led  the  part  which  Tallien  and 
Frcron  aft  now  under  the  fame  circumftanccs,  and  would 
v/illingly  have  promoted  the  deflrufbion  of  a  pov/er  which 
had  become  inimical  to  them.f — Their  imitators,  without 


*  "  All  affiliations^  aggregations,  and  fosderations,  as  well 
as  correfpondences  carried  on  coUeclively  between  focieties, 
*'  under  whatever  denomination  they  may  exift,  are  henceforth 
**  prohibited  as  being  fubverfive  of  government,  and  contrary 
"  to  the  unity  of  tiie  republic. 

*'  Thofe  perfons  v/ho  fign  as  prefidents  or  fecretaries,  peti- 
**  tions  and  addrefles  in  a  colledlive  form,  fhall  be  arretted  and 
confined  as  fufpicious,  &c.  Sec. — Whoever  offends  in  any 
(hape  againf!:  the  prefent  law,  will  incur  the  fame  penalty." 
The  whole  of  the  decree  is  in  the  fame  fpint.  The  immedi- 
ate and  avowed  pretext  for  this  meafure  was,  that  the  popular 
focieties,  who  hive  of  late  only  fent  petitions  difagreeable  to 
the  Convention,  did  not  exprefs  the  fenfe  of  the  people.  Yet 
the  depofition  of  tjie  King,  and  tlie  eftablithment  of  the  repub- 
fic,  had  no  other  fanflion  than  the  adh-^rance  of  thefe  clubs, 
who  are  now  allowed  not  to  be  the  nation,  and  whofe  very  ex- 
igence, as  then  conftituted,  is  declared  to  be  fubverlive  of  go- 
vernment. 

f  BrifTot  and  Roland  were  more  pernicious  as  Jacobins  thaA' 
the  moli  furious  of  their  fucceUbrs.  If  the/  did  uot,  in  perfou. 
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ppfTefijng  more  honefty,  either  political  or  moral,  are  more 
fortunate;  and  not  only  Tallien  and  Freron,  who  fmce  their 
expulfion  from  the  Jacobins  have  become  their  moft  a^livc 
enemies,  are  now  in  a  manner  popular,  but  even  t  le  whqle 
Convention  is  much  lefs  detefted  than  it  was  before. 

It  is  the  fingular  felicity  of  this  AlLmbly  to  derive  a  fort 
of  popularity  from  the  very  exceffes  it  has  occafioned  or 
fanclioned,  and  which  it  was  natural  to  fuppofe,  would  have 
confignt-d  ic  for  ever  to  vengeance  or  obloquy;  but  the  paft 
fuffermgs  of  the  p^fople  have  taught  them  to  be  moderate  in 
their  expcidtations ;  and  the  name  of  their  reprefentation  has 
been  fo  conne(Sled  with  tyranny  of  every  fort,  that  it  appears 
an  extraordinary  forbearance  when  the  ufual  operations  of 
guillotines  and  mandates  o:  arreft  are  fufpended. 

Thus,  though  the  Convention  have  not  in  efFecSt  repaired 
a  thouf:andth  part  of  their  own  a61ts  of  injuftice,  or  done  any 
good  except  from  neceffity,  they  are  overwhelmed  with  ap- 
plauding addrefles,  and  afFedionate  injun6tions  not  to  quit 
their  poft.  What  is  ftill  more  wonderful,  many  of  tbefe  are 
alncere  ;  and  Tallien,  Freron,  Legendre,  &c.  with  all  their 
revolutionary  enormities  on  their  heads,  are  now  the  heroes 
of  the  reviving  anftocrats. 

Situated  as  things  are  at  prefent,  there  is  much  found  po-^ 
licy  in  flattering  tne  Convention  into  a  proper  ufe  of  their 
power,  rather  than  making  a  convulfive  effort  to  deprive 
them  of  it.  The  Jacobins  would  doubtlefs  avail  themfelves 
of  fuch  a  moven^cnt;  and  this  is  fo  much  apprehended,  that 
it  has  given  rife  to  a  general  though  tacit  agreement  to  fo- 
ment the  divifions  between  the  Legiflature  and  the  Clubs, 
and  to  fupport  the  firft,  at  leaft  until  it  fhall  have  deftroyed 
the  latter. 

The  late  decrees  which  obftru£l  the  intercourfe  and  affili- 
ation of  popular  focieties,  may  be  regarded  as  an  event  not 
only  beneficial  to  this  country,  but  to  the  world  in  general ; 


excite  the  people  to  the  commifiion  of  crimes,  they  corrupted 
them,  and  made  them  fit  inflruments  for  the  crimes  of  others.. 
BrifTot  might  affeil  to  condemn  the  mafTacres  of  September  ii> 
the  grofs,  but  he  is  known  to  have  enquired,  with  eager  impa- 
tience, and  in  a  tone  which  implied  he  ha.d  rea/b»s  for  expe^ivg 
it,  whether  De  Morande,  an  enemy  he  wilhed  to  be  releafed 
ifrom,  was  among  the  murdered. 
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becaufe  it  is  confeiTed,  that  thefe  combinations,  by  means  of 
which  the  French  monarchy  was  fubverted,  and  the  King 
brought  to  the  fcaffold,  are  only  reconcileable  with  a  barba- 
rous and  anarchical  government. 

The  Convention  are  now  much  occupied  on  two  affairs, 
which  call  forth  all  their  natural  propenfittes^**  and  aiFord  a 
farther  confirmation  of  this  fa6t — that  their  feelings  and  prin- 
/ciples  are  always  inftin6lively  at  war  v/ith  juftice,  however 
they  may  find  it  expedient  to  affect  a  regard  for  it — Ceji  la 
chatte  metamorphofee  en  femme — * 

"  En  vain  de  fon  train  ordinaire 

**  On  la  veut  delaccoutumer, 

"  Quelque  chofe  qu'on  puifTe  faire 

"  Oil  ne  fauroit  la  reformer."        La  Fontaine. 

The  Deputies  who  were  imprifoned  as  accomplices  of  the 
Girondifis,  and  on  other  different  pretexts,  have  petitioned 
either  to  be  brought  to  trial  or  releafed ;  and  the  abominable 
conduct  of  Carrier  at  Nantes  is  fo  fully  fubftantiated,  that 
the  whole  country  is  impatient  to  have  fome  fteps  taken  to- 
wards bringing  him  to  puniftiment:  yet  the  Convention  are 
averfe  from  both  thefe  meafu res — they  procraflinate  and  elude 
the  demand  of  their  feventy-two  colleagues,  who  were  arreft- 
cd  without  a  fpecific  charge 3  while  they  almoft  protect  Car- 
rier, and  declare,  that  in  cafes  which  tend  to  deprive  a  Re- 
prefehtative  of  his  liberty,  it  is  better  to  refiedl  thirty  times 
than  once.  This  is  curious  doctrine  M^ith  men  who  have 
fent  fo  many  people  arbitrarily  to  the  fcaffold,  and  who  now 
detain  feventy-two  Deputies  in  confinement,  they  know  not 
why. 

The  afhes  of  Rouffeau  have  recently  been  depofited  v/ith 
the  fame  ceremonies,  and  in  the  fame  place,  as  tliofe  of  Ma- 
rat. We  fhould  feel  for  fuch  a  degradation  of  genius,  had 
not  the  talents  of  Rouffeau  been  frequently  mifapplied  ;  and 
it  is  their  mifapplication  which  has  levelled  him  to  an  alfoci- 
ation  with  Marat.  Rouffeau  might  be  really  a  fanatic,  and, 
though  eccentric,  honeft ;  yet  his  power  of  adorning  imprac- 
ticable fyftems,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  has  been  more  mis- 


*  The  cat  turned  into  a  woman. 
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chievous  to  fociety  than  a  thoufand  fuch  grofs  impoftors  as 

Marat. 

1  hav3  learned,  fince  my  return  from  the  Providence,  the 
death  of  Madame  Elizabsth.  I  was  ill  when  it  happened, 
and  my  friends  took  fome  pains  to  conceal  an  event  which 
they  knew  would  affect  me.  In  tracing  the  motives  of  the 
gr)vernment  for  this  horrid  action,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  fuffi- 
ciently  accounted  for  in  the  knov/n  piety  and  virtues  of  this 
Prineefs  ^  but  reafons  of  another  kind  have  been  fuggefted  to 
me,  and^which,  in  all  likelihood,  contributed  to  haften  it. 
■ — She  \V2LS  the  only  perfon  of  the  royal  family  of  an  age  com- 
petent for  political  tranfaf^ions,  who  had  not  emigrated,  and 
her  chara(!fer  extorted  refpe6l  even  from  her  enemies.*  She 
mufl:,  therefore,  of  courfe,  iince  the  death  of  the  Qiiieen,  have 
been  an  objedt  of  jealoufy  to  all  parties.  Robefpierre  might 
fv^ar  that  fiie  would  be  kd  to  confcnt  to  fome  arrangement 
with  a  rival  f^^ion  for  placing  the  King  on  the  throne — the 
Convention  were  under. fimilar  apprehenfions  with  regard  to 
him;  fo  that  the  fate  of  this:  illulfrious  fufferer  was  probably 
'gratifying  to  every  part  of  the  republicans. 

I  find,  OH  readiiig  her  trial,  (if  fo  it  may  be  called,)  a  repeti- 
tion of  one  of  the  principal  charges  againft  the  Queen — that  of 
trampling,  on  the  national  colors  at  V^erfailles,  during  an  en- 
t3rtainment..given  ,to  fome  newly  arrived  troops.  Yet  I  have 
"been  aiTurcd  by  two  gentlemen, '^jerfe(ftly  informed  on  the 
fjbjecl:,  and  who  were  totally  unacquairjted  with  each  other, 
that  this  circumftancc,  which  has  been  fo  nfefully  enlarged 
"upon,  15  falfcjf  and  tiiat  the  whole  calumny  originated  in  the 
jealoufy  of  a  part  of  the  national  guard  who  had  not  been  in^ 
vited. 

But  this,  as  well  as  the  taking  of  the  Baftiile,  and  other  re- 
volutionary falfehoods,  will,  I  truft,  be  elucidated.    The  peo- 


*  The  Prince  of  Conti  was  too  infignificant  to  be  an  objefl 
of  jealoufy  in  this  way. 

f  This  iiifamoas  calumny  (orig;maIIy  fabricated  by  Lecoin- 
trz.  the  linen-draper,  then  a  ohicer  of  the  National  Guard, 
now  a  meinbcr  of  the  Council  of  500)  was  amply  conflicted  by 
M.  iviouNiFR,  who  was  Prefidentof  the  States-General  at  the 
time,  in  a  publicr.tion,  entided,  Expose  de  ?na  CoitduitCy'* 
vvnich  appeared  foon  afvcr  the  event — in  the  autumn  of  1789. 
^Editor. 
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pic  are  now  undeceived  only  by  their  calamities— the  tima 
may  come,  wheh  it  will  be  iafe  to  produce  their  conviition 
by  truth.  Heroes  of  the  fourteenth  of  July;,. and  patriots  of 
the  tenth  of  Auguft,  how  will  ye  ihrinie  from  it ! 

Yours,  &c. 


..  .  =«3S::SE^SS.-.-s-=— ,  

Amiens,  No'VE mtj e r' 2, ' i ^^94. 

EVERY  poft  now  brings  me  letters  from  England 5  but 
I  perceive,  by  the  fupprefl'ed  congratulations  of 
friends,  that,  though  they  rejoice  to  find  i  am  ftill  alive,  thev 
are  far  from  thinking  me  in  a  flate  of  fecurity.  You,  my 
dear  Brother,  muft,  more  particularly,  have  lamented  the  te- 
dious confinement  1  have  endured,  and  the  inconveniencies 
to  which  1  have  been  fubje6ted:  I  am,  however,  perfuaded 
that  you  would  not  wifli  me  to  have  been  exempt  from  a 
perfecution  in  which  all  the  natives  of  England,  wiro  zrji  not 
a  difgrace  to  their  country,  as  well  as  fome  that  are  fo,  have 
fhared.  Such  an  exemption  would  now  be  deemed  a  reproach,  t 
for,  though  it  muft  be  confefied  that  fev/  of  us  have  been  vo- 
luntary IbfFerers,  we  ftill  claim  the  'honor  of  martyrdom,  and' 
are  not  very  tolerant  towards  thofe  who,  expofed  by  their  fi- 
tuation,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  owed  their  protection  to 
their  priricipks.  -  '  ■  ' 

-There  are,  indeed,  many  known  revolution! (Is  and  repub- 
licans, who,  iiom  party  dlfputes,  p^rfonal  jealoufies,  or  from 
being  comprifv^d  in  fone  general  meafure,  have  undergone  a 
flK)rt  imprifonment;  and  thefe  men  now  wiih  to  be  con- 
founded with  their  companions  who  are  of  a  different  defci|)- 
tion.  But  fueh  perfons  are  carefully  diftinguilhed  ;*  and  the 
ariflocrats  have,  in  thei}'  turn,  a  catalogue  o\' Jufp'wious  peo- 
ple-^that  is,  of  people  jujpct'ted  of  not  having  h^zufvp^kijus. 


*  Mr.  Thomas  Paine,  for  juftance,  nc>:\vithn:anding  his  fuf- 
ferings,  is  ftill  though:  more  worthy  of  a  feat  in  the  Convea- 
tion  or  the  Jacobins,  than-of  an  apartment  in  the  Luxenibo:,;-^-. 
— Indeed  I  have  geacrajly  remarlved,  that  the  French  of  ail 
parties  hold  an  Engiifn  republican  in  peculiar  abkorrencc. 
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It  is  nt)w  the  fafhion  to  talk  of  a  fojourn  in  a  maifon  d*ar^ 
r^V  with  tiiimph  5  and  the  more  decent  people,  who  from 
prudence  or  fear  had  been  forced  to  feek  refuge  in  the  Jaco- 
bin cl'-ibs,  are  now  felicitous  to  proclaim  their  real  motives. 
The  red  cap  no  longer  "  rears  its  hideous  front"  by  day,  but 
is  modeftly  converted  into  a  night-cap ;  and  the  bearer  of  a 
diplome  de  Jacobin^  inftead  of  fwinging  along,  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  all  the  paflsngers  he  meets,  paces  fcberly  with  a  di- 
minifhed  height,  anc  an  air  not  unlike  v/hat  in  England  we 
call  fneaking*  The  bonnet  rouge  begins  likewife  to  be  effa- 
ced from  flags  at  the  doors;  and,  as  though  this  emblem  of 
liberty  were  a  very  bad  neighbor  to  property,  its  relegation- 
fsems  to  encourage  the  re-appearance  of  filver  forks  and  fpoons, 
which  are  gradually  drawn  forth  from  their  hiding-places, 
and  refume  their  ftations  at  table.  The  Jacobins  reprefent 
themfelves  as  being  under  the  mofl:  cruel  oppreflion,  dedare 
that  the  members  of  the  Convention  are  ariftocrats  and  roy- 
alifts,  and  lament  bitterly  that,  inftead  of  fifh-w^omen,  or  female 
patriots,  of  republican  external^  the  galleries  are  filled  with 
auditors  in  flounces  and  anti-civic  top-knots,-/^;«/yj^j  ajou- 
tanges, 

Thefe  imputations  and  grievances  of  the  Jacobins  are  not 
altogether  without  foundation.  People  in  general  are  ftrong- 
ly  imprefled  with  an  idea  that  the  AlTembly  are  veering  to- 
wards royalifm  ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  fpeeches  of 
Tallien  and  Freron  are  occafionaily  heard  and  applauded  by 
fair  ehgantes^  who,  two  years  ago,  would  have  recoiled  at  the 
name  of  either.  It  is  not  that  their  former  deeds  are  forgot- 
ten, but  the  French  are  grown  wife  by  fufFering ;  and  it  is 
politic,  v/hen  bad  men  ^ti  well,  whatever  the  motive,  to  give 
them  credit  for  it,  as  nothing  isfo  likely  to  make  themperfe- 
vere,  as  the  hope  that  their  reputation  is  yet  retrievable.  On 
this  principle  the  ariftocrats  are  the  euhgijis  of  Tallien,  while 
the  Jacobins  remind  him  hourly  of  the  mallfecres  of  the  priefts, 
and  his  official  conduct  as  Secretary  to  the  municipality  of 
Paris.* 


*  Tallien  was  Secretary  to  the  commune  of  Paris  in  I797» 
and  on  the  thirty-firft  of  AuguH  he  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
Legiilatii^e  AfTembly  with  an  addrefs,  in  which  he  told  them 

he  had  caufed  the  refraclory  priefts  to  be  arrelled  and  con- 
•*  fined,  and  that  in  a  few  days  the  Land  of  Liberty  Ihould  be 
**  freed  cf  them," — The  mc^Jjc.crc:  nf  the  prifons  began  tnx'c  days 
after! 
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As  foon  as.  a  Reprefentative  is  conviiSled  of  harboring  an 
opinion  unravorabje  to  pillage  or  murder,  he  is  immediately 
declared  an  ariltocrat ;  or,  if  the  Convention  happen  for  a 
moment  to  be  influenced  by  reafon  or  juftice,the  hopes  and 
fears  of  both  parties  are  awakened  by  fufpicions  that  the 
members  are  converts  to  royalifm.  For  my  own  part,  I  be- 
lieve they  are  and  will  be  juft  what  their  perfonal  fecurity 
and  perfonal  intereft  may  fuggeft,  though  it  is  but  a  foiry  fort 
of  panegyric  on  republican  ethics  to  conclude  that  every  one 
who  manifefts  the  leaft  fymptoms  of  probitv  or  decency,  muft, 
of  courfe,  be  ?.  royalift  9^  an  ariftocrat. 

Notvvithitaading  the  harmony  which  appears  to  fubfift  be- 
tween the  Convention  and  the  people,  the  former  is  much 
lefs  popular  in  detail  than  in  the  grofs.  Almoit  every  mem- 
ber who  has  been  on  mifiion,  is  accufed  of  dilapidations  ahd 
cruelties  fo  heinous,  that,  if  they  had  not  been  committed  by 
Reprefentans  clu  Peuplc^  the  criminal  courts  would  find  no 

difficulty  in  deciding  upon  them.  ^Eut  as  theft  or  murder 

does  not  deprive  a  member  of  his  privileges,  complaints  of 
this  nature  are  only  cognizable  by  the  Affembly,  which,  be- 
ing yet  in  its  lirft  days  of  regeneration,  is  rather  fcrupulous  of 
defendijig  fuch  amufements  overtly.  Alarmed,  however,  at 
the  number,  and  averfe  from  the  precedent  of  thefe  denunci- 
ations, it  has  now  palled  a  Variety  of  decrees, .which  are  term- 
ed a  guarantee  of  the  national  reprefeniation,  and  which,  iii 
facl,  guarantee  it  fo  efFeclually,  that  a  Deputy  may  do  any 
thing  in  future  with  impunity,  provided  it  does  not  atre<5t«[is 
colleagues.  T'here  are  now  fo  maiiy  forms,  reports,  and  ex- 
aminations, that  feveral  months  may  be  employed  before  the 
perfon  of  the  delinquent,  however  notorious  his  guilt,  can  be 
fecured.  The  exigence  of  a  fellow-creature  ihould,  douht- 
lefs,  be  attacked  with  caution  ;  for,  tho*  he  may  haveTorfeited 
his  claims  on  our  eftcem,  and  even  our  pity,  religion  has  pre- 
ferved  him  othe'rs,  of  which  he  fhould  not  be  deprived.  But 
when  we  recollect  that  all  thcfe  merciful  ceremonies  are  in 
favor  of  a  Carrier  or  a  Le  Bon,  and  that  the  King,  iMadame 
f^lizabcth,  and  thoufands  of  innocent  pwople,  were  hurried  to 
execution,  without  being  allowed  the  coiifolations  of  piety  or 
afifeclion,  which  oi^y  a  mockery  of  jultice  might  have  afford- 
ed them  j  when,  even  now,  priefls  areguiliotmed  for  celebra- 
ting mafles  in  private,  and  thoughtlefs  peopla  for  Ipeakin^; 
difrefpecliully  of  the  Convention — the  heart  is  at  varianc-j 
with  religion  and  principle,  and  wo  regret  that  mercy  is  to  bcr 
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the  cxclufive  portion  of  thofe  who  were  never  acceffible 
its  diaates.* 

J  would  not  "  pick  bad  from  bad,"  but  it  irks  one's  fpirit 
to  fee  thefj  mifcreants  making  "  afTurance  doubly  fure,"  and 
providing  for  their  own  fafety  with  fuch  folicitude,  after  fa- 
crificing,  without  remorfe,  whatever  was  moft  interefting  or 
refpedtable  in  the  country. 

Yours,  &c. 


Basse-ville,  Arras,  Nov.  6,  1794. 

SINCE  rry  own  liberation,  I  have  been  inceflantly  em- 
ployed in  endeavoring  to  procure  the  return  of  my  friends 
to  Amiens ;  who,  tho'  reieafed  from  prifon  fome  time,  could 
not  obtain  pafiports  to  quit  Arras.  After  numerous  difficul- 
t'es  and  vexations,  we  have  at  length  fucceeded,  and  I  am 
now  here  to  accompany  them  home. 

I  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D  much  altered  by  the  hard- 

fhips  they  have  undergone  :  Mrs.  D  ,  in  particular,  has 

been  confined  fome  months  in  a  noifome  prifon  called  the 
Providence,  originally  intended  as  a  houfe  of  correction, 
and  in  which,  though  built  to  contain  an  hundred  and  fif- 
ty perfons,  were  crouded  near  five  hundred  females,  chiefly 
Udi^'S  of  Anas  and  the  environs.  The  fuperintendance  of 
tliis  miferable  place  was  entruftcd  to  a  couple  of  vulgar  and 


*  The  denunciation  being  firft  prefented  to  the  AlTembly, 
they  are  to  decide  whether  it  fliuU  be  received.  If  they  deter- 
mine in  the  aiHrmative  it  is  fent  to  the  three  Committees  of  Le- 
giilation,  Public  Welfare,  and  General  Safety,  to  report  whe- 
ther there  be  room  for  farther  examination.  J  a  that  cafe  a  com- 
jnifTion  of  twenty-one  members  is  appointed  to  receive  the 
proofs  of  the  accufer,  and  the  defence  of  tlie  accufed.^  Thefe 
Commiffioners,  after  as  long  a  delay  as  they  may  think  fit  to 
interpofe,  make  known  their  opinion;  and  if  it  be  againft  the 
accufed,  the  Convention  proceed  to  determine  finally  whether 
the  matter  lhall  be  referred  to  the  ordinary  tribunal.  Ail  this 
time  the  culprit  is  at  large,  or,  at  worft,  and  merely  for  the 
form,  carelefsly  guarded  at  his  own  dwelling. 
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vicious  women,  who,  having  diftinguifhed  themfelves  as  patr'- 
ots,  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  were  now  rewarded 
by  L2  Bon  with  an  office  as  profitable  as  it  was  congenial  to 
their  natures. 

I  know  not  whether  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  national cha- 
ra6ler,  or  to  that  of  the  French  republicans  only,  but  the  cru- 
elties vi4iich  have  been  committed  are  ufually  To  mixed  with 
Jicentioufnefs,  as  to  preclude  defcription.  I  have  already  no- 
ticed the  conduct  of  Le  Bon,  and  it  muft  fufnce  to  fay,  his  ' 
agents  were  worthy  of  him,  and  that  the  female  prifoners  fuf- 
fered  every  thing  which  brutality,  rapacioufnefs,  and  indecen- 
cy, could  infii^l.  Mr.  D  was,  in  the  mean  time,  trans- 
ferred from  prifon  to  prifon,  the  diftrefs  of  feparation  was  aug- 
mented by  their  mutual  apprehenfions  and  pecuniary  embar- 
rafl'ments — and,  I  much  fear,  the  health  and  fpirits  of  both 
are  irretrievably  injured. 

I  regret  my  impatience  in  coming  here,  rather  than  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  my  friends  at  home ;  for  the  changes  I  ob- 
furve,  and  the  recolIe6tions  they  give  birth  to,  opprefs  my 
heart,  and  render  the  place  hateful  to  me.  AH  the  families  X 
knew  are  diminifhed  by  executions,  and  their  property  is  con- 
.  fifcated — thofe  whom  1  left  in  elegant  hotels,  are  now  in  ob- 
fcurc  lodgings,  fubfifting  upon  the  fuperfluities  of  better  days 
— and  tile  forrows  of  the  widows  and  orphans  are  increafed 
by  penury;  while  the  Convention,  which  aifecls  to  condenm 
the  crimes  of  Le  Bon,  is  profiting  by  the  fpoils  of  his  vic- 
tims. 

1  am  the  more  deeply  imprefled  by  thefe  circumftances,  be- 
caufe,  when  I  was  here  in  1792,  fsveral  who  have  thus  fallen, 
though  they  had  nothing  to  reproach  themfelves  with,  were 
yetfo  much  intimidated  as  to  propofe  emigrating;  and  I  then 
was  of  opinion  that  fuch  a  ftep  would  be  impolicic  and  unne- 
ceflary.  I  hope  and  believe  this  opinion  did  noc  influence  them, 
but  1  lament  having  given  it,  tor  the  event  has  proved  that  a 
great  part  of  the  emigrants  are  jullihable.  It  always  appear- 
ed to  me  fo  fcrious  and  great  an  evil  to  abandon  one's  coun- 
try, that  when  I  have  feen  it  done  with  indifference  or  levity, 
I  may,  perhaps,  have  fometimes  transferred  to  the  meafure  it- 
felf  a  fentiment  of  difapprobation,  excited  origiriuiiy  by  the 
manner  of  its  adoption.  V/hen  I  faw  people  expatiate  Vy'ich 
calmnefs,  and  heard  them  fpcak  of  it  as  a  means  of  diftin- 
guifhing  themfelves,  I  did  not  fufHcicntly  allow  for  the  ten- 
dency of  the  French  to  make  the  belt  of  every  thing,  or  the 
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ijifluence  of  vanity  on  men  who  dlovv  it  to  make  part  of  ther 
national  charadteoftic :  and  furely,  if  ever  vanity  were  lauua-f 
bie,  that  of  marking  a  deteltation  for  revolutionary  principles, 
and  an  attachment  to  loyalty  and  religion,  may  juftly  be  con- 
fiiered  fo.  Many  whom  I  then  accufed  of  being  too  lightly 
affc6ted  by  the  profpect  of  exile>  might  be  animated  by  the. 
hope  of  perfonally  contributing  to  the  eftabli{hment  M  peace 
and  order,  a  id  refculng  their  counti'y  from  the  banditti  who 
were  oppreiling  it;  and  it  is  not  furprifing  that  fuch  objeci:s 
ftould  dazzle  the  imagination,  and  deceive  the  judgment,  in 
the  choice  of  meafures  by  which  they  v/ere  to  be  obtained. 

The  number  of  emigrants  from  faibion  or  caprice,  is  pro- 
bably not  great ;  and  whom  (hall  we  now  dare  to  include  un-^ 
der  this  defcription,  when  the  humble  artizan,  the  laborious 
peafant,  and  the  village  prieil,  have  enfanguined  the  fcafFoU 
deftiried  for  tlie  prince  or  the  prelate  P-^-But  if  the  emigra^nts 
be  juftifiable,  the  refugees  are  yet  more  fo. 

By  Emigrants,  I  mean  all  who,  v/ithout  being  immediately 
in  danger, ;  left  their  country  through  apprehenfion  of  the 
.  future — from  attachment  to  the  perfons  of  the  Princes,  or  to 
join  companions  in  the  army  whom  they  might  deem  it  a  dis- 
grace to  abandon.  Thofe  whom  I  think  may  with  truth  be 
ityled  Refugees,  are  the  Nobility  and  Priefts  who  fled  when 
the  people,  irritated  by  the  literary  terrorifls  gf  the  day,  the 
Briflbts,  Rolands,  Camille  Defmoulins,  &c.  were  burning  their 
chateaux^  and  profcribing  their  perfons,  and  in  whom  expa- 
triation cannot  properly  be  deemed  the  efFecl  of  choice.  

Thefe,  wherever  they  have  fought  an  afyium,  are  entitled  to 
our  refpect  and  fympathy. 

Yet,  \  repeat,  we  are  not  authorized  to  difcriminate.  

There  is  no  reafoning  coldly  on  the  fubje6l.  The  moft  cau- 
tious prudence,  the  moft  liberal  facrifices,  and  the  meaneft 
condefcenfions,  have  not  infured  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
thofe  who  ventured  to  remain ;  and  I  know  not  that  the  ab- 
fent  require  any  other  apology  than  the  defolation  of  the  coun-* 
try  they  have  quitted.  Had  my  friends,  who  have  been  flaugh- 
tered  by  Le  Bon's  tribunal,  perlifted  in  endeavoring  to  efcape, 
they  might  ftiil  have  lived,  and  their  families,  though  defpoii- 
ed  by  the  rapacity  of  the  government,  have  been  compara- 
tively happy.* 

*  The  firft  horrors  of  the  revolution  are  well  kno.va^  and  I 
hav£  feen  no  accounts  \vhich  exaggerate  them.  The  niece  of  a 
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Retrofpe^lions  like  thefe  obliterate  many  of  my  former  no- 
tions on  the  fubject  of  the  Emigrants ;  and  if  I  yet  condemn 
emigration,  it  is  only  as  a  general  meafure,  impolitic,  and  in- 
adequate to  the  purpofes  for  which  it  was  undertaken.  But 
•rrorsof  judgment,  in  circumftances  fo  unprecedented,  can- 
not be  cenlurei  confiftently  with  candor,  though  we  may  ven- 
ture to  mark  them  as  a difcouragement  to  imitation;  for  ifa- 
ny  nation  Ihouid  yet  be  menaced  by  the  revolutionary  fcourge, 
let  it  beware  of  feeking  external  redrefs  by  a  temporary  aban- 
donment of  its  interefts  to  the  madnefs  of fyjieniijis^  or  the  ra- 
pine of  needy  adventurers.  We  muft,  we  ought  to,  lament 
Lhe  fate  of  the  many  gallant  men  who  have  fallen,  and  the  ca- 
lamities of  thofe  who  furvive ;  but  what  in  them  has  been  a 
miftaken  policy,  will  become  guilt  in  thofe  who,  on  a  fimiiar 
occafion,  lhall  not  be  warned  by  their  example.  I  am  con- 
cerned when  I  hear  thefe  unhappy  fugitives  arc  any  where 
objects  of  fufpicion  or  pcrfccution,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  thofe 
who  really  em.igrated  from  principle,  can  merit  fuch  treat-' 
ment :  and  I  doubt  not,  that  molt  of  the  inftances  cf  treache- 
ry or  mifconducSt,  afcribed  to  the  Emigrants,  originated  in  re- 
publican emifTaries,  who  have  airamed  that  character  for  the 
double  purpofe  of  difcrediting  it,  and  of  exercifmg  their  trade 
as  fpies. 

The  common  people  here,  who  were  retained  by  Le  Bon, 
for  feveral  months,  to  attend  and  applaud  his  executions,  are 
flill  diflblute  and  ferocious,  and  openly  regret  the  lofs  of  their 
pay,  and  Lhe  difufe  of  the  guillotine.  I  came  to  Arras  in 
mourning,  which  I  have  wore  fmce  the  receipt  of  your  firfl: 


lady  of  my  acquaintance,  a  young  woman  only  feventeen,  -es- 
caped from  her  country-houfe  (whilft  already  in  flames)  with 
her  infant  at  her  breait,  and  literally  without  clothes  to  cover 
her.  In  this  ftate  fhe  wandered  a  whole  night,  and  when  fhe  at 
length  reached  a  place  where  fhe  procured  affiftance,  was  lo  ex- 
hauiled  that  her  life  was  in  danger. — Another  lady,  whom  I 
knev\^  was  wounded  in  the  arm  by  fome  peafants  afTembled  to 
force  from  her  the  writings  of  her  hufband's  eilates.  Even  af- 
ter this  they  flill  remained  in  France,  fubmitted  with  cheerfal- 
nefs  to  all  the  demands  of  patriotic  gifts,  forced  loans,  requifi- 
tions  and  impofitions  of  every  kind;  yet  her  hufband  was  ne- 
verthelefs  guillotined,  and  the  v\  hole  of  their  immenfe  proper- 
ty coufifcated. 
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]ett^5  but  was  informed  by  the  lady  with  whom  my  friends 
JouVe,  tiiat  1  muft  not  attempt  to  walk  the  ftreets  in  black, 
lor  that  it  was  cuftomary  to  infuit  thofe  who  did  fo,  on  a  fup- 
po{:tion  that  they  were  related  to  fome  perfons  who  had  been 
executed  ;  I  therefore  borrowed  a  white  undrefs,  and  ftole  out 
by  night  to  viiic  my  unfortunate  acquaintance,  as  I  found  it 
W-^s  ajfo  dangerous  to  be  fccn  entering  hcufes  known  to  con- 
tain the  remains  of  thofe  families  which  had  been  difmember- 
ed  by  Le  Bon's  cruelties. 

We  return  to  Amiens  to-morrow,  though  you  mufV  not 
imagine  fo  formidabJe  a  perfon  as  myfelf  is  permitted  to  wan- 
der about  the  republic  without  due  precaution ;  and  1  had 
much  difficulty  m  bemg  allowed  to  come,  even  attended  by  a 
guard,  who  has  put  me  to  a  confiderable  expenfe;  but  the 
man  is  civil,  and  as  he  has  l^ufmefs  of  his  own  to  tranfa^l  ia 
the  town,  he  is  no  embarrairaient  to  me. 


Amiens,  Nov.  26  1794, 

'nr^HE  Conftituent  AfP^nibly,  the  Legiflativc  Aflembly, 
Jl^  and  the  National  Convention,  all  fecm  to  have  adted 
fi'Oin  a  perfuufion,  that  their  fole  duty  as  revolutionifts  was 
Comprized  in  the  dertf  u(Stion  of  whatever  exifted  under  the 
monarchy.  If  an  inliitution  were  difcovered  to  have  the 
ilighteft  defect  in  principle,  or  to  have  degenerated  a  little  in 
praiftice,  their  firft  flep  was  to  aboiiib  it  entirely,  and  leave 
the  replacing  it  for  the  prefent  to  chance,  and  for  the  future  to 
their  fuccelTors.  In  l  e.urn  for  the  many  new  words  which  they 
have  introduced  into  the  French  language,  they  have  expun- 
ged that  of  reform^  and  the  havoc  and  dcvaftadon,  which  a 
Mahometan  conqueror  might  have  performed  as  fuccefsfully, 
are,  as  yet,  the  only  effects  of  philofophy  and  republicanifm. 

This  fyrtem  of  ignorance  and  violence,  feems  to  have  per- 
fscuted,  with  peculiar  hcftility,  all  the  ancient  efiabliftiments 
for  education  ;  and  the  fame  plan  of  fupprefiing  daily  what 
they  have  neither  leifure  nor  abilities  to  fupply,  which  1  re- 
marked to  you  two  years  ago,  has  dire6fcd  the  Convention 
ever  /snce.  It  is  true,  tbe  interval  has  produced  much  difier- 
tation,  and  engendered  many  projects  j  but  thufe  who  were 
fo  unanimous  in  rejecting,  were  extremely  difcordant  in  a- 
dopting,  and  their  own  difputes  and  indecifion  might  have 
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convinced  them  of  their  prefumption  in  condemning  what 
they  now  found  it  fo  difficult  to  excel.  So;ne  dcadi^d  in  fa- 
vor of  public  fchools,  after  the  example  of  Sparta — this  wa^i 
objecled  to  by  others,  becaufe,  faid  they,  if  you  have  public 
fchools,  you  muft  have  edlfkes,  and  governors,  and,  profeffjrs, 
who  will  to  a  ccrrainty  be  ariftocrats,  or  become  fo ,  and,  in 
fliort,  this  will  only  be  a  revivul  of  the  colleges  of  the  old  go-« 
vernment.  A  third  party  piopofed  private  femin-irics,  or  that 
people  might  be  at  liberty  to  educate  their  chilJxen  in  th.: 
way  they  thouG;ht  bed ;  but  this,  it  was  declared,  would  hav^e 
a  IHll  greater  tendency  to  ariftocracy;  for  the  rich,  being  bet  - 
ter able  to  pay  tlian  the  poor,  vrould  engrofs  all  the  learning 
to  themfelves.  The  Jacobins  were  of  opinion  that  there 
fhould  be  no  fchools,  either  public  or  private,  but  that  th^i 
children  fliould  merely  be  taken  to  hear  the  debates  of  th.: 
Clubs,  v/here  they  would  acquire  all  the  knowledge  necefla- 
ry  for  republicans;  and  a  few  loirits  of  a  yet  fublimer  caft, 
■were  adverfe  both  to  fchoois  or  clubs,  and  recommended  that 
the  rifing  generation  fhould  Jiu^y  the  great  hook  of  Nature  a-- 
lone.  It  is,  however,  at  length  concluded,  that  there  fhall  be 
a  certain  number  of  public  eflabliilinnents,  and  that  people  fhall 
even  be  allowed  to  have  their  children  inflru(S^cd  at  home, 
-under  the  infpe6tion  of  the  conftituted  authorities,  who  are 
to  prevent  the  inftillation  of  ariftocratic  principles.* 

The  diificulty  as  to  the  mode  in  which  children  were  to  be 
taught,  bein^  got  over,  another  remained,  not  lefs  liable  to 


*  We  may  judge  of  the  competency  of  many  of  thefe  peo- 
p'e  to  be  official  cenlbrs  of  education  by  the  following  fpeci- 
jnens  from  a  report  of  Gregoire's.  Since  the  rage  for  deikuc- 
tian  has  a  little  fubfided,  circular  letters  have  been  fent  to  tht: 
adminiftrators  of  the  departments,  diftricls,  &c.  enquiring  what 
antiquities,  or  other  objedls  of  curiofity,  remain  in  their  neigh- 

borhoad.  "  From  one,  (fays  Gregoire,)  we  are  informed, 

"  that  they  are  pofTeffed  of  nothing  in  this  way  except  four  vab- 

es,  wiiich,  as  they  ha^e  been  iofd^  arc  of  porphyry.  Frorn  a 
"  fecond  we  learn,  that,  not  having  either  forge  or  manufac- 

tory  in  the  neighborhood,  no  monument  of  the  arts  is  to  be 
**'fdund  there:  and  a  third  announces,  that  the  completion  of 

its  library  catalogues  has  been  retarded,  becr.ufe  the  perfon 
"employed  at  x\itm  ne  fdt  pas  Li  diplo?Kat:que  !''-^{'  do^i 
**  *  not  underhand  the  fcicnce  of  diplomacy,'" 
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difpute,  which  was,  the  choice  of  what  they  were  to  leam.-— 
Almoft  every  member  had  a  favorite  article — mufic,  phyfic, 
prophyIa<^ics^  geography, geometry,  aftronomy,  arithmetic,  na- 
tural hiitory,  and  botany,  were  all  pronounced  to  be  requifites 
in  an  eleemofynary  fyllem  of  education,  fpecified  to  be  chiefly 
intended  for  the  country  people;  but  as  this  debate  regarded 
only  the  primary  fchools  for  cliildren  in  their  eailitft  years 
and  as  one  man  for  a  ftipend  of  twelve  hundred  livres  a  y?ar, 
was  to  do  it  all,  a  compromife  became  ncceflary  and  it  has 
been  agreed  for  the  prefcnt,  that  infants  of  fix  years  fhall  be 
taught  only  reading,  writing,  gymnaftics,  geometry,  geogra- 
phy, natural  hiftory,  the  hiitory  of  all  free  nations,  and  thi.t 
of  all  the  tyrants,  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  patriotic  fongs. 
Yet,  after  thefe  years  of  confideration,  and  days  of  debate, 
the  Affembly  has  done  no  more  than  a  parifli-clerk,  or  an  old 
woman  with  a  primer,  and  "  a  twig  whilom  of  fmall  regard 
"  to  fee,'*  would  do  better  without  its  interference. 

The  ftudents  of  a  more  advanced  age  are  flili  to  be  difpo- 
fed  of,  and  the  talk  of  deviling  an  inftitution  will  not  be  eafy, 
becaufe,  perhaps  a  Collot  d'Herbois  or  a  Duhem  is  not  fatis- 
fied  v/ith  the  fyftem  which  perfedioned  the  genius  of  Mon- 
tefquieu  or  Dei(:artes.  Change,  not  improvement,  is  the  ob- 
je(f^ — whatever  bears  a  refemblance  to  the  paft  muft  be  pro- 
fcribed;  and  while  other  people  ftudy  to  fimplify  modes  of 
inftrudion,  the  P'rench  legillature  is  intent  on  rendering  them 
as  difficult  and  complex  as  pollible ;  and  at  the  moment  they 
decree  that  the  whole  country  fhall  become  learned,  they  make 
it  an  unfathomable  fcience  to  teach  urchins  of  half  a  dozen 
years  old  their  letters. 

Foreigners,  indeed,  who  judge  only  from  the  public  prints, 
may  fuppofe  the  French  far  advanced  towards  becoming  the 
moil:  erudite  nation  in  Europe :  unfortunately  all  tSiefe  fchools, 
primary,  and  fecondary,  and  centrical,  and  divergent,  and  nor- 
mal^ exift  as  yet  but  in  the  repertories  of  the  Coiiventi on, 
and  perhaps  may  not  add  "  a  local  habitation"  to  their  names, 
till  the  prefcnt  racef  fhall  be  unfit  to  reap  the  benefit  of  them. 


*  Les  Ecrles  Normales  were  fchools  where  maimers  were  to  be 
inftru^led  in  tiie  arc  of  teaching.  Certain  deputies  objeftei  to 
them,  as  being  of  feudal  ir.jlltuticny  fuppofing  that  Normale  had 
feme  reference  to  Normandy. 

f  This  was  a  miftake,  for  the  French  feem  to  have  adopted 
the  maxim  «*  that  man  is  never  too  old  to  iearn and,  accord- 
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.  But  this  revolutionary  barbarifm,  not  content  with  top- 
ping the  progrefs  of  the  rifing  generation,  has  ravaged,  vv^ith- 
out  nricrcy,  the  monuments  of  departed  genius,  and  perfecu- 
ted,  Vi^ith.fenfclefs  defpofifm,  thofe  who  were  capable  of  repla- 
cing them.  Pictures  have  been  defaced,  ftatues  mutilated, 
and  libraries  burnt,  becaufe  they  reminded  the  people  of  their 
Kings  or  their  religion  ;  while  artifts,  and  men  of  fcience  or 
literature,  v/ere  wafting  their  valuable  hours  in  prifon,  or  ex- 
piring on  the  fcaftbld.  The  moral  and  gentle  Florian  died  of 
vexation.  A  life  of  abftra£lion  and  utility  could  not  favethe 
celebrrtcd  chymift,  Lavoifier,  from  the  Guillotine.  La  Harpo 
languiihed  in  confinement,  probably,  that  he  mitrhtnot  eclipfe 
Chenier,  who  writes  tragedies  himfelf :  and  every  author  that 
refufed  to  degrade  his  talents  by  the  adulation  of  tyranny  has 
been  profcri bed  and  perfccuted.  PalilTot,*  at  fixty  years  old, 
was  deftined  to  expiate  in  a  prifon  a  fatire  upon  RoufTeau, 
written  when  he  was  only  twenty,  and  efcaped,  not  by  the  in- 
terpofition  of  jullice,  but  by  the  efficacy  of  a  bon  mot.  A  fi- 
milar  fate  would  have  been  awarded  Dorat,f  for  ftyling  him- 
felf Chevalier  in  the  title-pages  of  his  novels,  had  he  not  com- 
muted his  punifhment  for  bafe  eulogiums  on  the  Convention, 
and  with  the  fame  pen,  which  has  been  the  delight  of  the 
French  boudoir^  celebrated  Carrier's  murders  on  the  Loire, 
under  the  appellation  of  "  bapthnes  civiques"  Every  pro- 
vince in  France,  we  are  informed  by  the  eloquent  pedantry 
of  Gregoire,  exhibits  traces  of  thefc  modern  Huns,  wiiich, 
^3 


ingly,  at  the  opening  of  the  Normal  fchools,  the  celebrated 
Bougainviiie,  now  eighty  years  of  age,  became  a  papil.  This 
Normal  proje6l  was,  however,  fooa  relinq-jiihed-^for  by  thac 
fatality  which  has  hitherto  attended  all  the  republican  inftitu- 
tlons,  it  was  found  to  have  become  a  mere  narfery  for  ariilo- 
crats. 

*  Paliflot  was  author  of  The  Philofophers,"  a  comedr, 
written  thirty  years  ago,  to  ridicule  Roulieau.  Pie  wrote  to  the 
municipality,  acknowledged  hii  own  error,  and  the  merits  of 
Roafleau  ;  yet,  fays  he,  if  Roufieau  were  a  god,  you  ought  not 
to  facrifice  hum:*n  vidims  to  him. — The  exprefiion,  which  in. 
French  is  well  turned,  pleafed  the  miniicipality,  and  Paliirot, 
I  believe,  was  not  afterwards  moleftcd. 

f  Author  of  "  Les  Malhmrs  de  V Inconjiance,^^  and  other 
novels. 
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though  no,vv  exclufively  attributed  to  the  agents  of  Robes- 
pierre and  Mr.  Fitt,*  it  is  very  certain  were  authorized  by 
the  decrees  of  the  Convention,  and  executed  under  the  fanc- 
tion  of  Deputies  on  million,  or  their  fubordinates.  If  the 
principal  monuments  of  art  be  yet  preferved  to  gratify  the 
national  tafte  or  vanity,  it  is  owing  to  the  courage  and  devo- 
tion of  individuLiis,  who  obeyed,  with  a  proteiiing  dilatorinefs, 
the  deftructive  mandates  of  the  government. 

At  fome  places  orangeries  were  fold  by  the  foot  for  firc- 
v/ood,  becaufe,  as  it  was  alledged,  that  republicans  had  more 
occafion  for  apples  and  potatoes  than  oranges.  At  Mous- 
feaux,  the  feals  were  put  on  the  hot-houfes,  and  all  the  plants 
nearly  deftroyed.  Valuable  remains  of  fculpture  were  con- 
demned for  a  creft,  a  Jieiir  de  lys^  or  a  coronet,  attached  to 
them ;  and  the  deities  of  the  Heathen  mythology  were  made 
war  upon  by  the  ignorance  of  the  republican  executioners, 
who  could  not  diilinguilh  them  from  emblems  of  feodality.f 


*  "  Soyez  fur  que  ces  deftrudions  fe  font  pour  la  plupart  a 
"  rinftigation  de  nos  ennemis— quel  triomphe  pour  1' Anglais  {\ 
"  il  eut  pu  ecrafer  notre  commerce  par  I'aneantiflement  des 
'*  arts  dont  la  culture  enrichit  le  fien.**  Relt  aflured  that 

thefe  demolitions  were,  for  the  moft  part,  efteiSled  at  the  in- 
**  {ligation  of  oar  enemies — what  a  triumph  would  it  have  been 

for  the  Englilh,  if  they  had  fucceeded  in  crufhing  our  com- 

merce  by  the  annihilation  of  the  arts,  the  culture  of  which 
*'  enriched  their  own.'* 

f  At  Anet,  a  bronze  ftag,  placed  as  a  fountain  in  a  large 
piece  of  water,  was  on  the  point  of  being  demoliihed,  becaufe 
flags  are  beafts  of  chace,  and  hunting  is  a  feodal  privilege,  and 
ilags  ofcourfe  emblems  of  feodality. — It  was  with  fome  difR- 
cuity  preferved  by  an  amateur,  whoinfifled  that  Jlags  of  bronze 
were  not  included  in  the  decree. — By  a  decree  of  the  Conven- 
tion which  I  have  formerly  mentioned,  all  emblems  of  royal- 
ty or  feodality  were  to-be  demoliihed  by  a  particular  day;  and 
as  the  Jaw  made  no  diflini^ion,  it  could  not  be  expeded  that 
municipalities,  &;c.  often  ignorant  or  timid,  fhould  either  ven- 
ture or  defire  to  fpare  what  in  the  eyes  of  the  connoifieur  might 
be  precious. 

"  At  St.  Dennis,  (fays  the  virtuofo  Gregoi^^,) where  the  Na-- 
",tional  Club  juftly  f^ruck  at  the  tyrants  even  in  their  tombs, 
that  of  Turenne  ought  to  have  been  fpared;  yet  ftrokes  of 
the  fword  are  ftill  vifible  on  it." — He  likewife  complains, 
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Quantities  of  curious  medals  have  been  melted  down  for  th« 
trifling  value  of  the  metal  5  and  at  Abbeville,  a  filver  St. 
George,  of  uncommon  workmanfhip,  and  which  Mr.  Gar- 
rick  is  faid  to  have  delired  to  purchafe  at  a  very  high  price, 
was  condemned  to  the  crucible  > 

(f    .  Sur  tant  de  trefors 

"  Antiques  monumens  refpedes  jufqu^alors, 

'*  Par  la  deftruftion  lignalant  leur  puifTance, 

**  Les  barbares  etendirent  leur  llupide  vengeance. 

La  Religion,  Racine, 

Yet  the  people  in  office,  who  operated  thefe  mifchiefs,  were 
all  appointed  by  the  delegates  of  the  AfTembly ;  for  the  firft 
towns  of  the  republic  were  not  trufted  even  with  the  choice 
of  a  conftable.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  feeling  either  furprize 
or  regret  at  this  devaftation,  we  ought  rather  to  rejoice  that 
it  has  extended  no  farther  j  for  fuch  agents,  armed  with  fuch 
decrees,  might  have  reduced  France  to  the  primitive  ftate  of 
ancient  Gaul.  Several  valuable  paintings  are  faid  to  have  been 
conveyed  to  England,  and  it  will  be  curious  if  the  barbarifm 
of  France,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  fhould  rellore  to  us  what 
we,  with  a  fanaticifm  and  ignorance  at  leaft  more  prudent  than 


that  at  the  Batonic  Garden  the  buft  of  Linnaeus  had  been  de- 
ftroyed,  on  a  prefumption  of  its  being  that  of  Charles  the  Ninth ; 
and  if  it  had  been  that  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
difcern  how  the  caufe  of  liberty  was  ferved  by  its  mutiiation. 
— The  artift  or  moralift  contemplates  with  equal  profit  or  cii- 
riofity  the  features  of  Pliny  or  Commodus ;  and  Hiftory  and 
Science  will  appreciate  Linnaeus  and  Charles  the  Ninth,  with- 
out regarding  whether  their  refemblances  occupy  a  palace,  or 
are  fcattered  in  fragments  by  republican  ignorance. — Long  af- 
ter the  death  of  Robefpierre,  the  people  of  Amiens  humbly  pe- 
titioned the  Convention,  that  their  Cathedral,  perhaps  the  mofl 
beautiful  Gothic  edifice  in  Europe,  might  be  preferved ;  and 
to  avoid  giving  offence  by  the  mention  of  churches  or  cathe- 
drals, they  called  it  a  Bajilique — But  it  is  unnecesTary  to  ad- 
duce any  further  proof,  that  the  fpirit  of  what      now  called 
Vandalifm  originated  in  the  Convention.  Every  one  in  France 
muH;  recoiled,  that  when  difpatches  from  all  corners  announced 
thefe  ravages,  they  were  heard  with  as  much  applaufe,  as  tho* 
they  had  related  fo  many  vidqries  gained  over  the  enemy. 
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theirs,  fold  them  in  the  feventeenth.  The  zealots  of  the  Bare- 
bones' Parliament  are,  however,  more  refpe^table  than  the  a- 
theifllcal  Vandals  of  the  Convention;  and,  befides  the  bene- 
fit of  our  example,  the  interval  of  a  century  and  an  half,  v^rith 
the  boaft  of  a  philofophy,  and  a  degree  of  illumination,  ex- 
ceeding that  of  any  other  people,  have  rendered  the  errors  of 
the  French  at  once  more  unpardonable  and  inore  ridiculous ; 
for,  in  afiimilating  their  paft  pretenlions  to  their  prcfcnt  con- 
duit and  fituation,  vve  do  not  always  find  it  poliible  to  regret, 
without  a  mixture  of  contempt. 


Amiens,  Nov  EMBER  29,  1794. 

THE  felfiili  policy  of  the  Convention  in  aiFe(3:ing  to  res-r 
pe(Sb  and  preferve  the  Jacobin  focietics,  while  it  depri- 
ved them  of  ail  power,  and  held  up  the  individuals  who  com- 
pofed  them  to  abhorrence,  could  neither  fatisfy  nor  deceive 
men  verfed  in  revolutionary  expedients,  and  more  accuitom-t 
cd  to  dictate  laws  than  to  fubmit  to  them.* 

Supported  by  all  the  force  of  government,  and  intrinficaliy 
formidable  by  their  union,  the  Clubs  had  long  exifted  in  dcr 
fiance  of  public  reprobation,  and  for  fome  time  they  had  bra- 
ved not  only  the  people,  but  the  government  itfelf.  The  in- 
ftant  they  were  difabied  from  correfponding  and  communica- 
ting in  that  privileged  fort  of  way  which' rendered  them  fo 
confpicuous,  they  felt  their  weaknefs;  and  their  defultory  and 
unconnected  efforts  to  regain  their  influence  only  ferved  to 
complete  its  annihilation.  While  they  pretended  obedience 
to  the  regulations  to  which  the  Convention  had  fubjc6led 
them,  they  intrigued  to  promote  a  revolt,  and  w^re  ftre- 
nuoufly  exerting  themfeives  to  gain  partizans  among  the 
idh  and  diflblute,  who,  having  fubfifted  for  months  as  mem- 
bers of  revolutionary  committees,  and  in  other  revolutionary 
oifices,  were  naturally  averfe  from  a  more  moderate  govern- 
ment. The  numbers  of  thefe  were  far  from  inconlldcrable : 
and,  when  it  is  recollected  that  this  dsfcription  of  people  only 


*  The  Jacobins  were  at  this  time  headed  by  Eillaad  Varen- 
nes,  Coliot,  Thuriot,  &c. — veterans,  who  are  not  likely  to  be 
aeceived  by  temporizing. 
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had  been  allowecTto  retain  their  arms,  while  all  who  had  any 
thing  to  defend  were  deprived  of  them,  we  cannot  wonder  if 
the  Jacobins  entertained  hopes  of  fuccefs. 

The  Convention,  aware  of  thefe  attempts,  now  employed 
againft  its  ancient  accomplices  the  fame  arts  that  had  proved 
fo  fatal  to  all  thofe  whom  it  had  confidered  as  its  enemies. 
A  correfpondence  was  opportunely  intercepted  betv/c?en  the 
Jacobins  and  the  Emigrants  in  Switzerland,  while  emiflaries 
infmuated  themf:lves  into  the  Clubs,  for  the  purpofe  of  exci- 
ting defperate  motions ;  or,  difperfed  in  public  places,  contri- 
ved, by  affuming  the  Jacobin  coftume,  to  throw  on  the  fadtion 
the  odium  of  thofe  feditious  exclamations  which  they  were 
employed  to  vociferate. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  defigns  of  the  Jacobins  were 
nearly  fuch  as  have  been  imputed  to  them.  They  had,  how- 
ever, become  more  politic  than  to  a6t  thus  openly,  without 
being  prepared  to  repel  their  enemies,  or  to  fupport  their 
friends;  and  there  is  every  appearance  that  the  Swifs  plots, 
and  the  infurreflions  of  the  Palais  Egalitc^  were  the  devices 
of  the  government,  to  give  a  pretext  for  fhutting  up  the  Club 
altogether,  and  to  avert  the  real  dangers  with  which  it  was 
menaced,  by  fpreading  an  alarm  of  hclitious  ones.  A  few 
idle  people  aflembled  (probably  on  purpofe)  jhoutihe  Palais 
Egalite^  and  the  place  where  the  Jacobins  held  their  meet- 
ings, and  the  exclamation  of  "  Down  with  the  Convention  !'* 
fervcd  as  the  fignal  for  hoftilities.  The  ariftocrats  joined  the 
parti zans  of  the  Convention,  the  Jacobins  were  attacked  in 
their  hall,  and  an  afFray  erifued,  in  which  feveral  perfons  on 
each  fide  were  wounded.  Both  parties  accufed  each  other  of 
being  the  aggrefTor,  and  a  report  of  the  bufinefs  was  made  to 
the  AlTembiy;  but  the  AfTembly  had  already  decided — and, 
on  the  ninth  of  November,  while  the  Jacobins  were  endea- 
voring to  raife  the  ftorm  by  a  recapitulation  of  the  rights  of 
man,  a  decree  was  palled,  prohibiting  their  debates,  and  or- 
dering the  national  feal  to  be  put  on  their  doors  and  papers. 
The  fociety  were  not  in  force  to  make  refiftance,  and  the 
decree  was  carried  into  execution  as  quietly  as  though  it 
had  been  levelled  againft  the  hotel  of  fome  devoted  arillocrat. 

When  the  news  of  this  event  reached  the  departments,  it 
occafioncd  an  univerfal  rejoicing — not  fuch  a  rtjoicj|g  as  is 
ordered  for  the  fuccefles  of  the  French  arms,  (whiclr Sways 
feems  to  be  a  matter  of  great  inditFcrence,)  but  a  cheerful- 
nefs  of  heart  and  of  countenance ;  and  many  perfoiis  whom  I 
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do  not  remember  to  have  ever  feen  in  the  leaft  degree  moved 
by  political  events,  appeared  fmcerely  delighted  at  this — 

And  thofe  fmile  now,  who  never  fmii'd  before. 
And  thofe  who  always  fmii'd,  now  fmile  the  more." 

Fame  IPs  CI  audi  an. 


The  armies  might  proceed  to  Vienna,  pillage  the  Efcurial, 
pr  fubjugate  all  Europe,  and  I  am  convinced  no  emotion  of 
pleafure  would  be  excited  equal  to  that  manifefted  at  the  down- 
fall of  the  Jacobins  at  Paris. 

Since  this  difgrace  of  the  parent  fociety,  the  Clubs  in  the 
departments  have,  for  tlie  moft  part,  difiblved  themfelves,  or 
dwindled  into  peaceable  affemblies  to  hear  the  news  read, 
and  applaud  the  Convention. — The  few  Jacobin  emblems 
which  were  yet  remaining  have  totally  difappeared,  and  no 
veftige  of  Jacobinifm  is  left,  but  the  graves  of  its  vidims, 
and  the  defolation  of  the  country. 

The  profligate,  the  turbulent,  the  idle,  and  needy,  of  vari- 
ous countries  in  Europe,  have  been  tempted  by  the  fuccelles 
of  the  French  Jacobins  to  endeavor  to  ellablifli  fimilar  infti- 
tutions  ;  but  the  fame  fucceffes  have  operated  as  a  warning 
to  people  of  a  different  defcription,  and  the  fall  of  thefe  focieties 
has  drawn  two  confeffions  from  their  original  partizans,  which 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten — namely,  that  they  were  formed 
for  the  piirpofe  of  Jubverting  the  monarchy,  and  that  their 
exillence  is  incompatible  with  regular  government  of  any 
kind. — "While  the  monarchy  ftill  exifted,  (fays  the  moft 
philofophic  Lequinlo,  with  whofe  fcheme  of  reforming  La 
Vendee  you  are  already  acquainted,)  it  was  politic  and  ne- 
cefTary  to  encourage  popular  focieties,  as  the  moft  efficacious 
means  of  operating  its  deftrudlion ;  but  now  we  have  effe<5t- 
ed  a  revolution,  and  have  only  to  confolidate  it  by  mild  and 
philofophic  laws,  thefe  focieties  arc  dangerous,  becaufe  they 
can  produce  only  confulion  and  diforder." — This  is  alfo  the 
language  of  BrilTot,  who  admires  the  Jacobins  from  their  ori- 
gin till  the  end  of  1792,  but  after  that  period  he  admits  they 
were  only  the  inftruments  of  fadlion,  and  deftru^live  of  all 
property  and  order.*    We  learn  therefore,  not  from  the  abu- 

\   


*  The  period  of  the  Jacobin  annals  fo  much  admired  by  Bris- 
fot,  comprifes  the  dethronement  of  the  Khig,  the  maffacr^s  of 
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fes  alone,  but  from  the  praifes  beftowed  on  the  Jacobins,  how 
much  fuch  combinations  are  to  be  dreaded.  Their  merit,  it 
appears,  confifted  in  the  fubverfion  of  the  monarchical  go- 
vernment, and  cheir  crime  in  ceafmg  to  be  iifeful  as  agents  of 
tyranny,  the  moment  they  ceafed  to  be  principals. 

I  am  ftill  fceptical  as  to  the  converiion  of  the  AITembly, 
and  little  difpofed  to  expedl  good  from  It;  yet  whatever  it 
may  attempt  in  future,  or  however  its  real  principles  m:iy 
take  an  afcendant,  this  fortunate  concurrence  of  perfonal  in- 
terefts,  coalition  of  ariftocrats  and  democrats,  and  political 
rivalry,  have  likewife  fecured  France  from  a  return  of  that 
excefs  of  defpotifm  which  could  have  been  exercifed  only  by 
fuch  means.  It  is  true,  the  fpirit  of  the  nation  is  fo  much 
deprefitd,  that  an  effort  to  revive  thefe  clubs  might  meet  no 
refiftance;  but  the  ridicule  and  opprobrium  to  which  they 
have  latterly  been  fubjecS^,  and  -finally,  the  manner  of  their 
bein^  facrificed  by  that  very  Convention,  of  which  they  were 
the  iole  creators  and  fupport,  will,  I  think,  cool  the  zeal,  and 
diminifh  the  numbers  of  their  partizans  too  much  for  them 
ever  again  to  become  formidable. 

The  conduvSl  of  Carrier  has  been  examined  according  to 
the  new  forms,  and  he  is  now  on  his  trial — tiiough  not  till 
the  delays  of  the  Convention  had  given  rife  to  a  general  fus- 
picion  that  they  intended  either  to  exonerate  or  alFord  him  an 
opportunity  of  efcaping;  and  the  people  were  at  laft  fo 
highly  exafperated,  that  lix  thoufand  troops  were  added  to  the 
military  force  of  Paris,  and  an  infurredlion  was  ferioully  ap- 
prehended. This  ftimulated  the  diligence,  or  relaxed  the  in- 
dulgence, of  the  commiffion  appointed  to  make  the  report  on 
Carrier's  conduit ;  and  it  being  decided  that  there  was  room 
for  accufation,  the  Allembly  confirmed  the  decilion,  and  he 
was  ordered  into  cuftody,  to  be  tried  along  with  the  Revolu- 
tionary Committee  of  Names  which  had  been  the  inltrument 
of  his  crimes. 

It  is  a  circumftance  worth  notiii^;,  that  moft  of  the  Depu- 
ties wiio  explained-the  motives  on  which  they  thought  Car- 


the  prifons,  the  banifhment  of  the  pricils.  Sec.  That  which  he 
reprobates  begins  precifely  at  the  period  when  the  JacaJ^ns  dis- 
puted the  claims  of  himfelf  and  his  parry  to  the  excluiilS  direc- 
tion of  the  government,— See  BriiTot's  addrefs  to  his  Conlli- 
tucnts. 
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rier  guilty,  were  filent  on  the  fubjecl  of  his  drowning,  {hoot-' 
ing,  and  guillotining  fo  many  thoufands  of  innocent  people, 
and  only  declared  him  guilty,  as  having  been  wanting  in  res- 
pect towards  Trehouard,  one  of  his  colleagues,  and  of  inju- 
ring the  republican  caufe  by  his  atrocities. 

The  fate  of  this  monfter  exhibits  a  pracl:lcal  expofition  of 
the  enormous  abiiirdity  of  fuch  a  government.  He  is  himfclf 
tried  for  the  exercife  of  a  power  declared  to  be  unbounded 
when  entrufted  to  him.  The  men  tried  with  him  as  his  ac- 
complices were  obliged  by  the  laws  to  obey  him;  and  the 
acts  of  which  they  are  all  accufv^d  were  knov«?n,  applauded, 
and  held  out  for  imitatioij,  by  the  Convention,  who  now  de- 
clare thofe  very  acts  to  be  criminal ! — There  is  certainly  no 
way  of  reconciling  juftice  but  by  punifhing  both  chiefs  and 
fubordi  nates,  and  the  hour  for  this  will  yet  come. 

Adieu. 


1DO  not  yet  venture  to  correfpond  v/ith  my  Paris  friends  by 
the  poft,  but  whenever  the  opportunity  of  private  convey- 
ance occurs,  I  receive  long  and  circumftantial  letters,  as  well 
as  packets,  of  all  the  publications  moft  read,  and  the  theatri-^ 
cal  pieces  moft  applauded.  I  have  lately  drudged  through 
great  numbers  of  thefe  laO:,  and  beftowed  on  them  an  atten- 
tion they  did  not  in  themfelves  deferve,  becaufe  I  confidered 
it  as  one  means  of  judging  both  of  the  fpirit  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  morals  of  the  people. 

The  dramas  produced  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution 
were,  in  general,  calculated  to  corrupt  the  national  tafte  and 
morals,  and  many  of  them  were  written  with  fkill  enough  to 
anAver  the  purpofe  for  which  they  were  intended;  but  thofe 
that  have  appeared  during  the  laft  two  years,  are  fo  ftupid, 
and  fo  depraved,  that  the  circumftance  of  their  being  tolera- 
ted, even  for  a  moment,  implies  an  extin6tion  both  of  tafle  and 
of  morals.* 

*  *'^ans  Vefpace  (Pun  an  lis  ontfailli  detruire  leproduitde 
"  plunHi  s  fiecles  de  civilization." — ("  In  the  fpace  of  a  year 
they  nearly  deilroycd  the  fruits  of  feveral  ages  of  civiliza- 
tioji.'')  ■  ■ 
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;  The  principal  eaufe  of  this  is  the  defpotifm  of  the  govern- 
ment in  making  the  ftage  a  mere  political  engine,  and  fufFer- 
ing  the  performance  of  fuch  pieces  only  as  a  man  of  honefty 
or  genius  would  not  fubmit  to  write.*  Hence  a  croud  of 
fcribblers,  without  lhame  or  talents^  have  become  the  exclu- 
•live  direi^ors  of  public  amufements,  and,  as  far  as  the  noife 
of  a  theatre  conftitutes  fuccefs,  are,  perhaps j  more  fuccd'srul 
-than  ever  was  Racine  or  Moliere.  Immorality  and  dulnefs 
have  an  infallible  refource  againft  public  difapprobation  in  the 
abirfe  of  monarchy  and  religion,  or  a  niche  for  Mn  Pitt;  and 
an  indignant  or  impatient  audience,  loling  their  other  feelings 
in  their  fears,  are  glad  to  purchafe  the  reputation  of  patriot- 
ifm,  by  applauding  trafti  they  find  it  difficult  to  endure. — 
The  theatres  fwarm  with  fpies,  and  to  cenfure  a  revolutionary 
pieccj  however  deteftable,  even  as  a  eompofitionj  is  dangerous, 
and  few  have  courage  to  be  the  critics  of  an  author  who  is 
patronized  by  the  fuperintendants  of  the  guillotine,  or  who 
may  retaliate  a  comment  on  his  poetry  by  the  fignificant  profe 
of  a  mandat  d'arreti 

Men  of  literature,  therefore^' haVe  wifely  preferred  the  con- 
fervation  of  their  freedom  to  the  vindication  of  their  taile> 
and  have  deemed  it  better  to  applaud  at  the  Theatre  de  la 
Republique^  than  lodge  at  St.  Lazare  or  Duplefiis.  Thus 
political  flavery  has  aflifted  moral  depravation :  the  writer  whd 
is!  the  advocate  of  defpotifm,  may  be  dull  and  licentious  by 
•privilege,  and  is  alone  exempt  from  the  laws  of  Parnaffus  and 
■decency.  One  Sylvan  iVlarechal,  author  of  a  work  he  call* 
philofophic,  has  written  a  fort  of  farce,  which  has  been  per-* 
formed  very  generally,  where  all  the  Kings  in  Europe  are 


*  The  tragedy  of  Brutus  was  interdidled  oniccoant  of  thcfe 
two  lines: 

*'  Arreier  un  romain  fur  de  fimple  foup^ons, 
**  Celt  agir  en  tyrans,  nous  qui  les  puniffons." 
That  of  Mahomet  for  the  following: 

Exterminez,  graads  dieux,  de  la  terre  ou  nous  fommes 
Qaiconque  avee  plaifir  repand  le  fiing  des  hommes." 
It  is  to  be  remarked^  that  the  laft  lines  are  only  a  j|iiTpIe  ax- 
iom of  humanity,  and  could  not  have  been  confidered  a,s  im- 
plying a  cenfur';  on  any  government  except  that  of  the  French 
•republic. 
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brought  together  as  fo  many  monfters  ;  and  when  the  King 
of  France  is  enquired  after  as  not  being  among  them,  aFrench- 
man  anfwers,  "  Oh,  he  is  not  here — v^/e  have  guillotined  him 
"  — we  have  cut  off  his  head  according  to  law.*'  In  one  piece^ 
the  hero  is  a  felon  efcaped  from  the  galleys,  and  is  reprefent- 
cd  as  a  patriot  of  the  moft  fublime  principles ;  in  another,  he 
is  the  virtuous  conductor  of  a  gang  of  banditti ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal character  in  a  third,  is  a  ploughman  turned  deift  and  po*- 
litician. 

Yet,  while  thefe  malevolent  and  mercenary  fcribblers  are 
ranfacking  paft  ages  for  the  crimes  of  Kings  or  the  abufes  of 
religion,  and  imputing  to  both  many  that  never  exifted,  they 
forget  that  neither  their  books  nor  their  imagination  are  able 
to  furnifh  fcenes  of  guilt  and  mifery  equal  to  thofe  which  have 
been  prefented  daily  by  republicans  and  philofophers.  What 
horror  can  their  mock  tragedies  excite  in  thofe  who  have  con- 
templated the  Place  de  la  Revolution  ?  or  who  can  fmile  at 
a  farce  in  ridicule  of  monarchy,  that  beholds  the  Convention, 
and  knows  the  charadters  of  the  men  who  compofe  it  ? — Biit 
in  moft  of  thefe  wretched  produ6tions,  the  abfurdity  is  luckily 
not  lefs  confpicuous  than  the  immoral  intention :  their  Prin* 
ces,' their  Prielts,  their  Nobles,  are  all  tyrannical,'  vicious, 
and  miferable  j  yet  the  common  people,  living  under  thefe 
faiue  vicious  tyrants,  are  defcribed  as  models  of  virtue,  hosi- 
pitality,  and  happinefs.  If,  then,  the  auditors  of  fuch  edily- 
ing  dramas  were  in  the  habit  of  reafoning,  they  might  very 
julHy  conclude,  that  the  ignorance  which  republicanifm  is  to 
banifh  is  defirable,  and  that  the  diltufion  of  riches  with  which 
they  have  been  flattered,  will  only,  increafe  their  vices,  and 
fubtra£t  from  their  felicity. 

There  are,  however,  fome  patriotic  fpirits,  who,  not  infen- 
fible  to  this  degeneracy  of  the  French  theatre,  and  lamenting 
the  evil,  have  lately  exercifed  much  ingenuity  in  developing 
the  caufe.  They  have  at  length  difcovered,  that  all  the  re- 
publican tragedies,  flat  farces,  and  heavy  comedies,  are  attri« 
butable  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  has  thought  proper  to  corrupt  the 
authors,  with  a  view  to  deprave  the  public  tafte.  There  is, 
certainly,  no  combating  this  charge ;  for  as,  according  to  the 
girertions  of  the  Convention,  Mr.  Pitt  has  fucceeded  in  brib- 
ing nearly  every  other  defcriptionof  men  in  the  republic,  we 
may  fuppofe  the  confciences  of  fuch  fcribblers  not  lefs  flexi- 
ble. Mr.  Pitt^  indeed,  ftands  accufed,  fometimcs  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Prince  of  Cobourg,  and  fometimes  on  his  own 
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Kcount,  of  fucceflively  corrupting  the  officers  of  the  fleet 
gnd  army,  all  the  bankers  and  all  the  farmers,  the  priefts  who 
(ay  mafles,  and  the  people  who  attend  them,  the  chiefs  of  the 
ariftocrats  and  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobins,  the  bakers  who  re- 
fufe  to  bake  when  they  have  no  flour,  and  the  populace  who 
murmur  when  they  have  no  bread,  befides  the  merchants  and 
fliop-keepers  who  prefer  coin  to  affignats,  are  notorioufly 
penfioned  by  him :  and  even  a  part  of  the  Reprefsntatives^ 
and  all  the  frail  beauties,  are  faid  to  be  enlifted  in  his  fervice. 
Thefe  multifarious  charges  will  be  found  on  the  journals  of 
the  AflTembly,  and  we  muft  of  courfe  infer,  that  Mr.  Pitt  is 
the  ableft  ftatefman,  or  the  French  the  moft  corrupt  nation, 
exifting, 

But  it  is  not  only  Barrere  and  his  colleagues  who  fuppofe 
the  whole  couritry  bribeable — the  notion  is  common  to  the 
French  in  general ;  and  vanity  adding  to  the  omnipotence  of 
gold,  whenever  they  fpeak  of  a  battle  loft,  or  a  town  taken, 
they  conclude  it  impoflible  to  have  occurred  but  through  the 
venal  treachery  of  their  officers.  7'he  Englifh,  I  have  obfer- 
ved,  always  judge  differently,  and  would  not  think  the  na- 
tional honor  fuftained  by  a  fuppofition  that  their  commanders 
were  vulnerable  only  in  the  hand.  If  a  general  or  an  admiral 
happen  to  be  unfortunate,  it  would  be  with  the  utinoft  reluc- 
tance that  we  fhould.  think  of  attributing  his  mifchance  to  a 
caufe  fo  degrading ;  yet  whoever  has  been  ufed  to  French  fo- 
ciety  will  acknovirledge,  that  the  firft  fuggeftion  on  fuch  events 
is  "  nos  officiers  ont  He  gagnes^'^  or  fans  la  trahtfon  ce  m 
^^feroit  pas  arriveJ^'    Pope's  hyperbole  of 

'  Jufl  half  the  land  would  buy,  and  half  be  fold," 

is  more  than  applicable  here ;  for,  if  we  may  credit  the  French 
themfelves,  the  buyers  are  by  no  means  fo  well  proportioned 
to  the  fellers. 

As  I  have  no  new  political  intelligence  to  comment  upon, 
I  (hall  tinifh  my  letter  with  a  domeftic  adventure  of  the 
morning.  Our  houfe  was  yefterday  affigned  as  the  quar- 
ters of  fome  officers,  who,  with  part  of  a  regimentj  were 
pafl^ng  this  way  to  join  the  Northern  army.    As  they  fpeiit 


•  Our  ofRcers  were  bought. 

f  This  could  not  have  happsnsd  without  tr«ricl\erv. 
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the  evening  out,  we  faw  nothing  of  them,  but  finding  one  was 
a  Colonel,  and  the  other  a  Captain,  though  we  knew  what 
republican  colonels  and  captains  might  be,  we  thought  it  ci^ 
vii,  or  rather  neceflary  to  fend  them  an  invitation  to  breakfaft, 
— We  therefore  ordered  fomemilk  coffee  early,  (for  French^ 
men  feldom  take  tea)  and  were  all  airembled  before  the  ufual 
time  to  receive  Qur  military  gueft?.  As  they  did  not,  howe- 
ver, appear,  we  were  ringing  to  enquire  for  them,  when  Mr^ 
D-. — —  enicred  from  his  morning  walk,  and  defired  us  to  be 
ai  cafe  on  tneir  account,  for  that,  in  pairing  the  kitchen,  he  had 
perceived  the  Captain  fraiemizing  over  fome  onions,  bread, 
and  beer,  with  our  manj  while  the  Colonel  was  in  clofeeon- 
^ereiice  with  the  cook,  and  watching  a  pan  of  foup,  which  was 
warniing  for  his  breakfali  We  have  learned  fince,  that  ^befe 
hcroiss  w^re  very  wJling  to  accept  of  any  thing  the  fervants 
ottered  ^liem,  but  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  approach  us; 
^';.augh,  you  are  to  underftand,  this  was  notoccafioned  either 
hv  timidity  or  incivility,  but  by  mere  ignorance,  Mr.  D — — 
i.iys,  the  A4arquife  and  L  have  not  diverted  ourfelves  of  arifto- 
cratic  alfociations  with  our  ide^s  of  the  military,,  and  that  our 
deinabilies  this  morning  were  unufually  coquetifii.  Our  pro- 
jects of  conqueft  w^ere,  however,  all  fruftratedby  the  unlucky 
intervention  of  Bsrnardine's  foupe  aux  chouxy  [cabbage-foup] 
^r^d  Euftacc's  regale  of  cheefe  and  onions. 

"  J{nd  with  fach  beaux  'tis  vain  to  be  a  belle.'' 

Yours,  ^c. 


Amiens,  December  24,  1794^ 

"^7^  OUR  American  friend  pafTed  through  here  yeft^rday, 
\  and  delivered  me  the  two  parcels.  As  marks  of  your 
attention,  they  were  very  acceptable  ;  but  on  any  other  ac- 
count, I  afTure  you,  I  (hould  have  preferred  a  prefent  of  a  few 
pecks  of  v/heat  to  all  your  fineries. 

I  have  been  ufcd  to  conclude,  when  I  faw  fuch  ftrangeand 
unaccountable  abfuidities  given  in  the  French  papers  as  ex- 
tracts from  tlie  debates  in  either  of  your  Houfes  of  Parliament, 
that  thev  were  probably  fabricated  here  to  ferve  the  defigns 
of  ihe  reigning  factions :  yet  I  perceive,  by  fqme  old  papers 
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which  came  with  the  muflins,  that  there  are  really  members 
fo  ill-informed  or  fo  unprincipled,  as  to  ufe  the  language  at- 
tributed to  them,  and  who  alTert  that  the  French  are  attach- 
ed to  their  government,  and  call  France  a  "  land  of  repub- 
licans.*' 

When  it  is  faid  that  a  people  are  republicans,  we  muft 
fuppofe  they  are  either  partial  to  republicanifm  as  a  fyftem, 
or  that  they  prefer  it  in  practice.  A  little  retrofpeftion,  per- 
haps, will  determine  both  thefe  points  better  than  the  elo- 
quence of  your  orators. 

A  few  men,  of  philofophic  or  reftlefs  minds,  have,  in  va- 
rious ages  and  countries,  endeavored  to  enlighten  or  difturb 
the  world  by  examinations  and  difputes  on  forms  of  govern- 
ment ;  yet  the  beft  heads  and  the  beft  hearts  have  remained 
divided  on  the  fubje6t,  and  I  never  heard  that  any  writer  was 
able  to  produce  more  than  a  partial  conviction,  even  in  the 
moil  limited  circle.  Whence,  then,  did  it  happen  in  France, 
where  information  was  avowedly  confined,  and  where  fuch 
difcuffions  could  not  have  been  general,  that  the  people  be- 
came fuddenly  infpired  with  this  political  fagacity,  which  made 
them  in  one  day  the  judges  and  converts  of  a  fyftem  they 
could  fcarcely  have  known  before,  even  by  name  ? — At  the 
depofition  of  the  King,  the  French,  (fpealcing  at  large,)  had 
as  perfpicuous  a  notion  of  republics,  as  they  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  of  mathematics,  and  would  have  underfbood 
Euclid's  Elements  as  well  as  the  Social  Contrail.  Yet  an 
aflemblage  of  the  worft  and  moft  daring  men  from  every  fac- 
tion, elected  amidft  maflacres  and  profcription,  the  moment 
they  are  collected  together,  declare,  on  the  propofal  of  Collot 
d'Herbois,  a  profligate  ftrolling  player,  that  France  fhall  be 
a  republic. — Admitting  that  the  French  were  defirous  of  al- 
tering their  form  of  government,  I  beliveno  one  will  venture 
to  fay  fuch  an  inclination  was  ever  manifefted,  or  that  the 
Convention  were  elected  in  a  manner  to  render  them  compe- 
tent to  fuch  a  decifton.  They  v/ere  not  the  choice  of  the 
people,  but  chiefly  emiffaries  impofed  on  the  departments  by 
the  Jacobins  and  the  municipality  of  Paris ;  and  let  thofe 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  means  by  which  the  eleil- 
ions  were  obtained,  examine  the  compofition  of  the  Aflem- 
bly  itfelf,  and  then  decide  whether  any  people  being  free 
could  have  feledted  fuch  men  as  Petion,  Tallien,  Robefpierre, 
Briflbt,  Carrier,  Taillefer,  &c.  &c.  from  the  whole  nation 
tQ  be  their  Reprefentatives. — There  muft,  in  all  large  airoci- 
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ations,  be  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad ;  but  when  it  Is  incon* 
trovertible  that  the  principal  members  of  the  Convention  are^ 
monfters,  who,  we  hope,  are  not  to  be  paralleled — that  thq 
reft  are  inferior  rather  in  talents  than  wickednefs,  or  cowards 
and  ideots,  who  have  fupported  and  applauded  crimes  they 
only  wanted  opportunity  to  commit — it  is  not  poflible  to 
conceive  that  any  people  in  the  world  could  make  a  fimilar 
choice.  Yet  if  the  French  were  abfolutely  unbiased,  and  of 
their  ov/n  free  will  made  this  colle£lion,  who  would,  afteF 
fuch  an  example,  be  the  advocates  of  general  fufFrage  an4 
popular  reprefentation  ? — But,  I  repeat,  the  people  were  not 
free.  They  were  not,  indeed,  influenced  by  bribes — they 
were  intimidated  by  the  horrors  of  the  moment;  and  along 
with  the  regulations  for  the  new  eie6i:ions,  were  every  Vv'hero 
circulated  details  of  the  aflaffi nations  of  Auguft  and  Septem-* 
ber.* — The  French,  then,  neither  chofe  the  republican  fornix 
of  government,  nor  the  men  who  adopted  it ;  and  are,  there- 
fore, not  republicans  on  principle. — Let  us  now  confider 
whether,  not  being  republicans  on  principle,  experience  ma)i 
have  rendered  them  fuch. 

The  firft  efFefts  of  the  new  fyftem  were  an  univerfal  con* 
fternation,  the  difappearance  of  all  the  fpecie,  an  extravagant 


*  The  influence  of  the  municipality  of  Paris  on  the  new  e- 
le6lions  is  well  known.  The  following  letter  will  {how  what 
inflruments  were  employed,  and  the  defcription  of  Reprefent- 
atives  likely  to  be  chofen  under  fuch  aufpices. 

Circular  letter,  written  by  the  Committee  of  Infpetftion  of 
**  the  municipality  of  Paris  to  all  the  departments  of  the  re- 
"  public,  dated  th«  third  of  September,  the  fecond  day  of 
**  the  malTacrcs: 

•*  The  municipality  of  Paris  is  impatient  to  inform  their  bre- 
thren  of  the  departments,  that  a  part  of  the  ferocious  con- 
fpirators  detained  in  the  prifons  have  been  put  to  death  by 
*'  the  people:  an  aft  of  juilice  which  appeared  to  them  indis- 
penfable,  to  reflrain  by  terror  thofe  legions  of  traitors  whonj 
*'  they  miifl  have  left  behind  when  they  departed  for  the  army. 
**  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  whole  nation,  after  fuch  multipli- 
*'  ed  treafons,  will  haften  to  adopt  the  fame  falutary  meafure!" 
— Signed  by  the  Commune  of  Paris  and  the  Miailler  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Who,  after  this  mandate,  would  venture  to  oppofe  a  member 
recommended  by  the  Commune  of  Paris  ? 
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rife  in  the  price  of  provinons,  and  many  indications  of  fcarci- 
ty.  The  fcandalous  quarrels  of  the  legiilature  {hocked  th6 
national  vanity,  by  making  France  the  ridicule  of  all  Europe, 
until  ridicule  was  fupprefled  b^^  deteftation  at  the  fubfequent 
murder  of  the  King.  This  was  followed  by  the  efforts  of 
one  faction  to  ftrengthen  itfelf  againft  another,  by  means  of  a 
general  war — the  leaders  of  the  fonner  prefuming,  that  they 
aJone  were  capable  of  conducting  it. 

To  the  miferies  of  war  were  added  revolutionary  tribun^Is^ 
revolutionary  armies  and  committees,  forced  loans,  requifi- 
tions,  maximums,  and  every  fpecies  of  tyranny  and  iniquity 
man  could  devife  or  fuffer ;  or,  to  ufe  the  expreflion  of  Rew- 
bell,*  "  France  was  in  mourning  and  defolation ;  all  her  fa^ 
"  milies  plunged  in  defpair  ;  her  whole  furface  co'vered  with 
"  BaJ}illes^  and  the  republican  government  become  jo  adiousy 
^-^  that  the  moji  wretched Jlave^  bending  beneath  the  weight  of 
"  his  chains^  would  have  refufed  to  live  under  it  /" 

Such  were  the  means  by  which  France  was  converted  in- 
to a  land  of  republicans,  and  fuch  the  government  to  which 
your  patriots  afiert  the  French  people  were  attached  :  yet  fo 
little  was  this  attachment  appreciated  here,  that  the  mere  in- 
ftitutions  for  watching  and  fuppreffing  difafFetSlion,  amount, 
by  the  confeflion  of  Cainbon,  the  financier,  to  twenty-four 
millions  fix  hundred  and  thirty-one  thoufand  pounds  fterliq^ 
a  year ! 

To  fuppofe,  then,  that  the  French  are  devoted  to  a  fyftem 
which  has  ferved  as  a  pretext  for  fo  many  crimes,  and  has 
been  the  caufe  of  fo  many  calamities,  is  to  conclude  them  a 
nation  of  philofophers,  who  are  able  to  endure,  yet  incapable 
of  reafoning;  and  who  fuffer  evils  of  every  kind  in  defence 
of  a  principle  with  which  they  can  be  little  acquainted,  and 
which,  in  practice,  they  have  known  only  by  the  deftru6tion 
it  has  oceafioned. 

You  may,  perhaps,  have  been  perfuaded,  that  the  people 
fubmit  patiently  now,  for  the  fake  of  an  advantage  in  perifrec- 
tive;  but  it  is  not  in  the  ditpofition  of  unenlightened  men 
(and  the  mafs  of  a  people  muft  neceffarily  be  fo)  to  give  up 
the  prei'ent  for  the  future.  The  individual  may  fometimes 
fitphieve  this  painful  conqueft  over  himfelf,  and  ftibniit  to  e- 


»  One  of  the  Dire^lory  in  1796. 
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vil,  on  a  calculation  of  future  retribution,  but  the  multitude 
will  ever  prefer  the  good  moft  immediately  attainable,  if  not 
under  the  influence  of  that  terror  which  fuperfedes  every  o- 
ther  confideration.  Recolle(5l,  then,  the  counfel  of  the  firll 
hiftorian  of  our  age,  and  "  fufpend  your  belief  of  whatever  de- 
"  viates  from  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  chara<S^^er  of  manj" 
and  when  you  are  told  the  French  are  attached  to  a  govern- 
ment which  oppreffes  them,  or  to  principles  of  which  they 
are  ignorant,  fuppofe  their  adoption  of  the  one,  and  their  fub- 
miffion  to  the  other,  are  the  refult  of  fear,  and  that  thofe  who 
make  thefe  aflertions  to  the  contrary,  are  either  interelled  or 
mifmformed. 

Excufe  me  if  I  have  devoted  a  few  pages  to  a  fubje£t  which 
with  you  is  obfolete.  I  am  indignant  at  the  perufal  of  fuch 
falfehoods ;  and,  though  I  feel  for  the  humiliation  of  great  ta- 
lents, I  feel  ftill  more  for  the  difgrace  fuch  an  abufe  of  them 
brings  on  our  country. 

It  is  not  inappofite  to  mention  a  circumftance  which  hap- 
pened to  a  friend  of  Mr.  D  's,  fome  little  time  fmce,  at 

Paris.  He  was  paffing  through  France,  in  his  way  from  Ita- 
ly, at  the  time  of  the  general  arreft,  and  was  detained  there  till 
the  other  day.  As  foon  as  he  was  releafed  from  prifon,  he  appli- 
ed in  perfon  to  a  member  of  the  Convention,  to  learn  when  he 
might  hope  to  return  to  England.    The  Deputy  replied — 

Ma  foi  je  rCen  fais  rieri^ — If  your  Meflieurs  (naming 
"  fome  members  in  the  oppofition)  had  fucceeded  in  promo- 
"  ting  a  revolution,  you  would  not  have  been  in  your  cage  fo 
"  long — ma'is  pour  le  coup  il  faut  attenJre."f  It  is  not  pro- 
bable the  members  he  named  could  have  fuch  defigns,  but 
Dumont  once  held  the  fame  language  to  me  j  and  it  is  mor- 
tifying to  hear  thefe  mifcreants  luppofe,  that  factious  or  am- 
bitious men,  becaufe  they  chance  to  poflefs  talents,  can  make 
revolutions  in  England  as  they  have  done  in  France. 

In  the  papers  which  gave  rife  to  thefe  reflexions,  I  obferve 
that  fome  of  your  manufadluring  to>vns  are  difcontented,  and 
attribute  the  ftagnation  of  their  commerce  to  the  war;  but  it 
is  not  unlikely,  that  the  ftagnation  and  failures  complained 
of,  might  have  taken  place  though  the  war  had  not  happened. 
— When  I  came  here,  in  1792,  every  (hop  and  ware-houfe 


*  Faith  I  can't  tell  you. 

f  But  now  you  muft  have  patience, 
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vrerc  over-ftocked  with  Englifli  goods.  I  could  purchafe 
any  article  of  our  manufacture  at  nearly  the  retail  price  of 
London ;  and  fome  I  fent  for  from  Paris,  in  the  beginning  of 
1793,  not withftanding  the  reports  of  war,  were  very  little 
advanced.  Soon  after  the  conclufion  of  the  commercial  trea- 
ty, erery  thing  Englifh  became  fafhionable ;  and  fo  many 
people  had  fpeculated  in  confequence,  that  fimilar  fpeculations 
took  place  in  England.  But  France  was  glutted  before  the 
war ;  and  all  fpeculations  entered  into  on  a  prefumption  of  a 
demand  equal  to  that  of  the  firft  years  of  the  treaty,  niuft  have 
failed  in  a  certain  degree,  though  the  two  countries  had  re- 
mained at  peace.  Even  after  a  two  years'  ceflation  of  direct 
intercourfc,  liriti/h  manufactures  are  every  where  to  be  pro- 
cured, which  is  a  fufficient  proof  that  either  the  country  was 
previouily  over-fupplied,  or  that  they  are  ftill  imported  thro' 
neutral  or  indiredt  channels;  Both  thefe  fuppofitions  pre- 
clude the  likelihood  that  the  war  has  fo  great  a  fhare  in  re- 
laxing the  activity  of  your  commerce  as  is  pretended. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  efFe6l  of  the  war,  there  is  no 
profpe£l  of  peace,  until  the  efforts  of  England,  or  the  total 
ruin  of  the  JFrench  finances,*  lhall  open  the  way  for  it.  The 


*  By  a  report  dif  pambori*s  at  this  time,  it  apjpeafs  the  ex- 
pcnfes  of  France  in  1792  were  eighteen  millions  fterling — in 
1793,  near  ninety  millions — and,  in  the  fpring  of  1794,  twelve 
and  a  half  millions  per  month!— The  church  bells,  we  learn 
from  the  fame  authority,  cofl  in  coinage,  and  the  purchafe  of 
copper  to  mix  with  the  metal,  five  or  fix  millions  of  iivres  more 
than  they  produced  as  money.  The  church  plate>  which  was 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention  with  fueh  edat,  ^nd  re- 
prefeiited  as  an  incxhaullible  rcfource  amounted  tO  fcarcely  a 
fmiTion  fterling;:  for  as  the  offering  was  every  where  involun- 
tary, and  acknowledged  by  government  to  be  the  effecl  of  fear, 
and  promoted  by  its  agents  for  the  purpofes  of  pillage,  part 
Was  fccreted,  a  ftill  greater  part  ftolen,  and,  as  the  conveyance 
to  Paris  was  a  fort  of  job,  the  expenfes  often  exceeded  the 
worth — a  patine,  a  cenfor,  and  a  fmall  chalice,  were  fent  to  the 
Convention,  perhaps  an  hundred  leagues,  by  a  couple  of  Jhco- 
bin  CommilTioners  in  a  coach  and  four,  with  a  military  efcorr. 
Thus,  the  prejudices  of  the  people  were  outraged,  and  their 
property  wafted,  without  any  benefit,  €ven  to  thofe  who  fug- 
gefted  tiic  meafure, 

3" 
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Convention,  indeed,  have  partly  relinquifhed  their  projecSl:  of 
deftroying  all  the  Kings  of  the'  earth,  and  forcing  all  the  peo- 
ple to  be  free.  But,  though  their  fchemes  of  reforjnation  have 
failed,  they  ftill  adhere  to  thofe  of  extirpation ;  and  the  moft 
moderate  members  talk  occafionally  of  vile  ijlanders^  and  JaiL 
ing  up  the  Thames,'^  Tallien,  Clauzel,  and  thofe  who  have 
newly  affumed  the  charader  of  rational  and  decent  people, 


*  The  Jacobins  and  the  Moderates,  who  could  agree  in  no- 
thing elfe,  were  here  perfedly  in  unifon;  fo  that  on  the  fame 
day  we  fee  the  ufual  inveftives  of  Barrere  fucceeded  by  me- 
naces equally  ridiculous  from  Pelet  and  Tallien— 

•*  La  feule  chofe  dont  nous  devons  nous  occuper  ell  d'ecra- 

fer  ce  gouvcrnement  infame." 

Di/cours  de  Pelet ^  14  A^oor. 
•*  The  deffru(n:ion  of  that  infamous  government  is  the  only 
*'  thing  that  ought  to  engage  our  attention." 

Pelet* s  Speech y  14  AW.  1 794. 
**  Aujourdhui  que  la  France  peut  en  fe  debarralTant  d*une 
"  partie  de  fes  ennemis  reporter  la  gloire  de  fes  armcs  fur  les 
*'  hordes  de  la  Tamife,  et  ecrafer  le  gouvernement  Anglais." 

Difcours  de  Tallien, 
*'  France,  having  now  the  opportunity  of  lefToning  thenum- 
"  ber  of  her  enemies,  may  carry  the  glory  of  her  arms  to  the 
'*  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  crulh  the  Englifh  government." 

Tallien* s  Speech, 
"  Que  le  gouvernement  prenne  des  mefures  fages  pour  fairc 
une  paix  honorable  avec  quelques  uns  de  nos  ennemis,  et  a 
**  Paide  des  vaifleaux  Hollandais  et  Efpagnols,  portons  nous 
"  enfuite  avec  vigueur  fur  les  hordes  de  la  Tamife,  et  detrui- 
**  fens  la  nouvelle  Carthage." 

Difcoun  de  7 allien y  14  Nov. 
"  Let  the  government  but  adopt  wife  meafures  for  making  an 
honorable  peace  with  a  part  of  our  enemies,  and  with  the  aid 
*'  of  the  Dutch  and  Spanifh  navies,  let  us  repair  to  the  banks 
*'  of  the  Thames,  and  deflroy  the  modern  Carthage." 

Tallien* s  Speech y  1 4  No'V.  1 794. 
No  one  is  here  ignorant  of  the  fource  of  Tallien's  predilec- 
tion for  Spain,  and  we  may  fuppofe  the  intrigue  at  this  time  far 
advanced.  Probably  the  charms  of  his  wife  (the  daughter  of 
Manf.  Cabarrus,  a  French  fpeculator,  formerly  much  encour- 
aged by  the  Spanifli  government,  afterwards  difgraced  and  im- 
prifoned,  but  now  liberated)  might  not  be  the  only  means  cm- 
ployed  to  procure  his  converfion. 
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ftll  ufe  the  low  and  atrocious  language  of  Briflbt,  on  the 
day  he  made  his  declaration  of  war ; — and  perhaps  hope, 
by  exciting  a  national  fpirit  of  vengeance  againft  Great-Bri- 
tain, to  fecure  their  Jives  and  their  pay,  when  they  fliall  have 
been  forced  to  make  peace  on  the  Continent ;  for  be  certain, 
the  motives  of  thefe  men  are  never  to  be  fought  for  in  any 
great  political  object,  but  merely  in  expedients  to  preferve 
their  perfons  and  their  plunder. 

Thofe  who  judge  of  the  Convention  by  their  daily  ha- 
rangues, and  the  juftice,  virtue,  or  talents,  which  they  afcribe 
to  themfslves,  miift  believe  them  to  be  greatly  regenerated : 
yet  fuch  is  the  dearth  both  of  abilities  and  of  worth  of any  kind, 
that  Andre  Dumont  has  been  fucceffively  Prefident  of  the 
Aflembly,  Member  of  the  Committee  of  General  Safety,  and 
is  now  in  that  of  Public  Welfare.. 

Adieu. 


Amiens,  Dec.  16,  1794. 

rrr^HE  feventy-three  Deputies  who  have  been  fo  long  con- 
fined,  are  now  liberated,  and  have  refumed  their  feats. 
Jealoufy  and  fear  for  fome  time  rendered  the  Convention  a- 
verfe  from  the  adoption  of  this  meafure ;  but  the  public  opi- 
nion was  fo  determined  in  favor  of  it,  that  further  refiftance 
might  not  have  been  prudent.  The  fatisfadtion  created  by 
this  event  is  general,  though  the  fame  fentiment  is  the  refiilt 
of  various  conclufions,  which,  however,  all  tend  to  one  ob- 
ject—the re-eftabliftiment  of  monarchy. 

The  idea  moft  prevalent  is,  that  thefe  Deputies,  when  ar- 
retted, were  royalifts.*    By  fome  it  is  thought  perfecution 


*  This  opimon  prevailed  in  many  places  where  the  profcrib- 
ed  deputies  took  refuge.  The  Normans  (fays  Louvet)  dc- 
•*  ceived  by  the  imputations  in  the  newfpapers,  alfifted  us,  un- 
**  der  the  idea  that  we  were  royalifts:  but  abandoned  us  when 
"  they  found  themfelves  miftaken.'*  In  the  fame  manner,  on 
the  appearance  of  thefe  Deputies  in  other  departments,  armie^s 
were  colleding  very  fail,  but  difperjed  when  they  perceived 
thefe  men  weie  aftuated  only  by  perfonal  fear  or  perfonal  am- 
bition, and  that  no  one  talked  of  reftoring  the  monarchy. 
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may  hare  converted  them ;  but  the  reflecting  part  of  the  na^ 
t'lon  look  on  the  greater  number  as  adherents  of  the  Girond- 
ifts,  whom  the  fortunate  violence  of  Robefpierre  excluded 
from  participating  in  many  of  the  paft  crimes  of  their  coU 
leagues,  and  who  have,  in  that  alone,  a  reafonfor  not  becom- 
ing accomplices  in  thofe  which  may  be  attempted  in  future. 

It  is  aftonifhing  to  fee  with  what  facility  jieople  daily  take 
pn  truft  things  which  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  afcertain.. 
The  feventy-three  owe  a  great  part  of  the  intereft  they  have 
excited,  to  a  perfuafion  of  their  having  voted  either  for  a  mild 
fentence  on  the  King,  or  an  appeal  to  the  nation:  yet  this  i^ 
ib  far  from  being  true,  that  many  of  them  were  unfavorabla 
to  him  on  every  queftion.  But  fuppofmg  it  to  have  been  o- 
therwife,  their  merit  is  in  reality  little  enhanced :  they  all  vo- 
^  ted  him  guilty,  without  examining  whether  he  was  fo  or  not  ^ 
and  in  afFeding  mercy  while  they  refufed  juftice,  they  only 
aimed  at  conciliating  their  prefent  views  vyith  their  future 
fafety.  "   '  ■ 

7'he  whole  claim  of  this  party,  who  are  now  the  Mode- 
rates of  t!ie  Convention,  is  reducible  to  their  having  oppofed 
the  commiflion  of  crimes  which  were  intended  to  ferve  their 
adverfanes,  rather  than  thcmfelves.  To  tfftti  the  dethrone^ 
ment  ol  the  King,  and  the  deftru(3:ion  of  thofe  obnoxious  tq 
them,  they  approved  of  popular  infurre6lions  :  but  expected 
that  the  people  whom  they  had  rendered  proficients  in  cruel- 
ty, Ihould  iDecome  gentle  and  obedient  when  urged  to  refift 
their  own  authority?  yet  they  now  come  forth  as  vidtims  of 
their  patriotifm,  and  call  the  heads  of  the  faction  who  are  fall- 
en— martyrs  to  liberty  !  But  if  they  are  victims,  it  is  to  their 
folly  or  wickednefcj  in  becoming  members  of  fuch  an  aflemr 
bly ;  and  if  their  chiefs  were  martyrs,  it  was  to  the  principles 
they  inculcated. 

The  trial  of  the  BrifTotjns  was  juftice,  compared  with  that 
of  the  King.  If  the  former  were  condemned  jwithout  proof, 
their  partizans  fhould  remember,  that  the  revolutionary  jury 
pretended  to  be  influenced  by  the  fame  moral  evidence  they 
had  urged  themfelves  as  the  ground  on  which  they  condem- 
ned the  King ;  and  if  the  people  beheld  with  applaufe  or  in- 
ditFerence  the  execution  of  their  once  popular  idols,  they  only 
put  in  pradice  the  barbarous  leiTons  which  thofe  idols  had 
taught  them ; — they  were  forbidden  to  lament  the  fate  of  their 
Sovereign,  and  they  rejoiced  in  that  of  Briflbt  and  his  confede- 
rates.— Thefe  men.  then,  only  found  the  juft  i;;gtribution  of 
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their  own  guilt;  and  though  it  may  be  politic  to  forget  that 
their  furvivors  were  alfo  their  accomplices,  they  are  not  ob- 
jexfts  of  efteem — and  the  temporary  popularity,  which  a  long 
feclufion  has  obtained  for  them,  will  vanifh,  if  their  future 
condudl  fhould  be  dire(Sted  by  their  original  principles.* 

Some  of  thefe  Deputies  were  the  hirelings  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  moft  of  them  are  individuals  of  no  better  repu- 
tation than  the  reft  of  the  Aflembly.  Lanj  uinais  has  the  me- 
rit of  having  acfled  with  great  courage  in  defence  of  himfdf 
and  his  party  on  the  thirty-firft  of  May  1792  ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote,  recited  by  Gregoiref  in  the  Convention  a 
few  days  ago  will  fufficiently  explain  both  his  chara6ter  and 
Gregoire's,  who,  are  now,  however,  looked  up  to  as  royal- 
ifts,  and  as  men  co?nparat'ively  honeft.  "  When  I  firft  arri- 
ved at  Verfailles,  (fays  Gregoire,)  as  member  of  the  Confti- 
tuent  Aflembly,  (in  1789,)  1  met  with  Lanjuinais,  and  we 
took  an  oath  in  concert  to  dethrone  the  King  and  aboli/h 
Nobility."  Now,  this  was  before  the  alledged  provocations 
of  the  King  and  Nobility — before  the  conftitution  was  fra- 
med— before  the  flight  of  the  royal  family  to  Varennes — and 
before  the  war.  But  almoft  daily  confeflions  of  this  fort  e- 
fcape,  which  at  once  jufliify  the  Kmg,  and^eftablifii'the  infamy 
of  the  revolutionift:s. 

Thefe  are  circumftances  not  to  be  forgotten,  did  not  the 
fad  fcience  of  difcriminating  the  fhades  of  wickednefs,  in 
which  (as  I  have  before  noticed)  the  French  have  been  ren- 


*  Louvet's  pamphlet  had  not  at  this  time  appeared,  and  the 
fubfequent  events  proved,  that  the  intereft  taken  in  thefe  De- 
paries  was  founded  on  a  fuppofition  they  had  changed  their 
principles;  for  before  the  clofe  of  the  Convention  they  were 
lis  much  objefts  of  hatred  and  contempt  as  their  colleagues. 

t  Gregoire  is  one  of  the  conftitutional  Clergy,  and,  from 
the  h  ibit  of  comparing  bad  with  worfe,  is  more  elleemed  than 
many  of  his  colleagues;  yet  in  his  report  on  the  progrefi  of 
Vandalifin,  he  exprefles  himfelf  with  fanguinary  indecency— 
They  have  torn  (fays  he)  the  prints  which  reprcfented  the 
execution  of  Charles  the  Firft,  becaufe  there  were  coats  of 
arms  on  them.  Ah,  would  to  God  we  could  behold,  engra- 
ved  in  the  fame  manner,  the  heads  of  all  Kings,  done  from 
^'  nature !  We  might  then  reconcile  ourfelves  to  feeing  a  ridi- 
culcu5  embcllifhment  of  heraldry  accompany  them." 
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dered  fuoh  adepts,  oblige  them  at  prefent  to  fix  their  hopes— . 
not  according  to  the  degree  of  merit,  but  by  that  of  guilt.— 
They  are  reduced  to  diftinguifh  between  thofe  who  fan(!^ion 
murders,  and  thofe  who  perpetrates  them — between  the  fa- 
criiicer  of  one  thoufand  victims,  and  that  of  ten — between 
thofe  who  aflaffinate,  and  thofe  who  only  reward  the  alTaffin.* 
Before  the  revolution,  they  v/ouid  not  have  known  how  to 
felect  where  all  were  objedts  of  abhorrence;  but  now  the 
inoft  ignorant  are  cafuifts  in  the  gradations  of  turpitude,  and 
prefer  Fallien  to  Le  Bon,  and  the  Abbe  Sieves  to  Barrere. 

The  crimes  of  Carrier  have  been  terminated,  not  punifti- 
ed,  by  death.  He  met  his  fate  with  a  courage  which,  when 
the  efe£i  of  innocence,  is  glorious  to  the  fulFerer,and  confo- 
ling  to  humanity;  but  a  career  like  his,  fo  ended,  was  only 
the  confirmation  of  a  brutal  and  ferocious  mind.f  Of  thirty 
who  were  tried  with  him  as  his  agents,  and  convi£led  ofaiTift- 
ing  at  the  drownings,  (hootings.  Sec.  two  only  were  executed, 
the  reft  were  acquitted ;  becaufe,  though  the  fa^Sls  were  pro- 
ved, the  moral  latitude  of  the  Revolutionary  Jury  J  did  not 


*  Tallien  is  fuppofed,  as  agent  of  the  muniGipality  of  Paris, 
to  have  paid  a  million  and  a  half  of  livres  to  the  Septemlrifers 
or  afra{rins  of  the  prifons!  I  know  not  whether  the  fum  was  in 
affignats  or  fpecie. — -If  in  the  former,  it  was  according  to  the 
exchange  then,  about  two  and  thirty  thoufand  pounds  fterling: 
bat  if  eiiiinated  in  proportion  to  what  might  be  purchafed  with 
it,  near  fifty  thoufand.  Tallien  has  never  denied  the  payment 
of  the  monay — we  may,  therefore,  conclude  the  charge  to  be 
ts-ue. 

f  When  Carrier  was  arrefted,  he  attempted  to  fnoot  him- 
ielf,  and,  on  being  prevented  by  the  Gens-d'armes,  he  told 
tiQem  there  were  members  of  the  Convention  who  would  not 
forgive  their  having  prevented  his  purpofe — implying,  that 
they  apprehended  the  difcoveries  he  might  make  on  his  trial. 
Vv^'hile  he  was  drefhng  himfelf,  (for  they  took  him  in  bed,)  he 
added,  Les  Scelerats!  (meaning  his  more  particular  accom- 
**  plices,  who,  he  was  told,  had  voted  againft  him,)  they  de- 
Jerked  that  I  jhould  he  as  daftardly  as  them/ehes.'^  He  reft- 
ed  his  defence  entirely  on  the  decrees  of  the  Convention. 

X  An  Englifti  reader  may  be  deceived  by  the  name  of  Jury. 
The  Revolutionary  jury  was  not  only  inilituted,  but  even  ap- 
pointed by  the  Convention. — The  following  is  a  literal  trans> 
lation  of  fome  of  the  verdidls  given  on  this  occalion : 
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find  the  guilt  of  the  intention — that  is,  the  culprits  were  indis- 
putably the  murderers  of  feveral  thoufand  people,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  the  verdi6t,  they  did  not  a6l  with  a  coun^ 
ter -revolutionary  intention. 

The  Convention  were  certainly  defirous  that  the  atrocities 
of  thefe  men  (all  zealous  republicans)  fhould  be  forgotten; 
for,  independently  of  the  difgrace  which  their  trial  has  brought 
on  the  caufe,  the  facrifice  of  fuch  agents  might  create  a  dan- 
gerous timidity  in  future,  and  deprive  the  government  of  va- 
luable partizans,  who  would  fear  to  be  the  inftruments  of 
crimes  for  which,  after  fuch  a  precedent,  they  might  become 
refponfible.  But  the  evil  which  was  unavoidable,  has  been 
palliated  by  the  tendernefs  or  gratitude  of  a  jury  chofen  by 
the  Convention,  who,  by  facrificing  two  only  of  this  mafs  of 
monfters,  and  protecting  the  reft,  hope  to  confecrate  the  ufe- 


"  That  O'Sulivan  is  author  and  accomplice  of  feveral  noj- 
"  ades  (drownings)  and  unheard-of  cruelties  towards  the  vic- 
*'  tims  delivered  to  the  waves. 

**  That  Lefevre  is  proved  to  have  ordered  and  caufed  to  be 

executed  a  noyade  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  to  have 
"  committed  various  arbitrary  acls. 

**  That  General  Heron  is  prov^ed  to  have  afTaffinated  chil- 
**  dren,  and  worn  publicly  in  his  hat  the  ear  of  a  man  he  had 
"  murdered.  That  he  alfo  killed  two  children  who  were  peace- 
**  ably  watching  Iheep. 

**  That  Bachelier  is  author  and  accomplice  of  the  operations 
"  at  Nantes,  in  figning  arbitrary  mandates  of  arreiT:,  impoling 
"  vexatious  taxes,  and  taking  for  himfelf  plate,  &c.  found  at 
"  the  houfes  of  citizens  arrefted  on  fufpicion. 

That  Joly  is  guilty,  &c.  in  executing  the  arbitrary  orders 
"  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee,  of  tying  together  the  vic- 
"  tims  deftined  to  be  drowned  or  fhot." 

There  are  thirty-one  articles  conceived  nearly  in  the  fame 
terms,  and  which  conclude  thus — "  All  convifted  as  above 

but  not  having  adled  with  criyninal  or  count er-re^volutionary 
*'  intentions,  the  Tribunal  acquits  and  fets  them  at  liberty." 

All  France  was  indignant  as  thefe  verdidls,  and  the  people  of 
Paris  were  fo  enraged,  that  the  Convention  ordered  the  acquit- 
ted culprits  to  be  arrefted  again,  perhaps  rather  for  protedlion 
than  puniftiment.  They  were  fent  from  Faris,  and  I  ^neyer  heard 
the  refult ;  but  I  have  feen  the  name  of  General  Heron  as  being 
at  large. 
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ful  principle  of  indulgence  for  every  a6t,  whatever  its  cnor- 
r/iity,  which  has  been  the  confequence  of  zeal  or  obedience 
to  the  government. 

It  is  among  the  dreadful  fingularities  of  the  revolution, 
that  the  greateft  crimes  which  have  been  committed  were  all 
in  ftriit  obfervance  of  the  laws.  Hence  the'^Convention  are 
perpetually  embarrafled  by  intereft  or  fhame,  when  it  becomes 
neceflkry  to  punifti  them.  We  have  only  to  compare  the 
condua  of  Carrier,  Le  Bon,  Maignet,  &c.  with  the  decrees 
under  which  they  aded,to  be  convinced  that  their  chief  guilt 
lies  in  having  been  capable  of  obeying :  and  the  Convention, 
coldly  ifTuing  forth  their  refcripts  of  extermination  and  con- 
flagration, will  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  moralift,  be  favora- 
bly diftinguiftied  from  thofe  who  carried  thefe  mandates  into 
execution. 


D«CEMBER  24,  1794, 

I AM  now  at  a  village  a  few  miles  from  Amiens,  where 
upon  giving  fecurity  in  the  ufual  form,  we  have  been 
permitted  to  come  for  a  few  days  on  a  vifit  to  fome  relations 

of  my  friend  Mad.  de  ..    On  our  arrival,  we  found  the 

lady  of  the  houfe  in  a  nankeen  pierrot,  knitting  gray  thread 
ftockings  for  herfelf,  and  the  gentleman  in  a  thick  woollen 
jacket  and  pantaloons,  at  work  in  the  fields,  and  really  labor- 
ing as  hard  as  his  men. — They  hope,  by  thus  taking  up  the 
occupation  and  afluming  the  appearance  of  farmers,  to  efcapc 
farther  perfecution;  and  this  policy  may  be  available  to  thofe 
who  have  little  to  lofe :  but  property  is  now  a  more  danger* 
ous  diftinclion  than  birth,  and  whoever  polfefTes  it,  will  al- 
ways be  confidered  as  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  and  treated 
accordingly. 

We  have  been  fo  much  confined  the  laft  twelve  months, 
that  we  were  glad  to  ride  yefterday  in  fpite  of  the  cold;  and 
our  hofts  having  procured  afies  for  the  females  of  the  party, 
accompanied  us  themfelves  on  foot. — During  our  ramble,  we 
entered  into  converfation  with  two  old  men  and  a  boy,  wha 
were  to  work  in  an  open  field  near  the  road.  They  told  us, 
they  had  not  ftrength  to  labor,  becaufc  they  had  not  their  ufual 
quantity  of  bread — that  their  good  lady,  whofe  chateau  we 
faw  at  a  diftance,  had  been  guillotined,  or  elfe  they  fliould 
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have  wanted  for  nothing—*'  Et  fie  pauvre  Javotte  la  n^au- 
^^roitpas  travaille  quant  elle  eft  quafiment  prete  a  mourir.^'"^ 
Mm  Dleu^  (rays  one  of  the  old  men  who  had  not  j^et  fpokc,) 
"  Je  donnerais  bien  ma  portion  dc  fa  tsrre  pour  la  r avoir  notre 
"  bonne  dame.^'f — /fk  pour  fa  eui,  (returned  the  other,)  mais 
^^  jcrois  que  nous  n^aurons  nifune  niVautre^  voilajle  maudite 
^nation  qui  s'empare  de  tout.^X 

■  While  they  were  going  on  in  this  ftyle,  a  berline  and  four 
cabriolets,  with  three-colored  flags  at  the  windows,  and  a 
whole  troop  of  national  guard,  palTeJ  along  the  road.  "  Fiv^ 
^  la  Repuhiique  /" — Vive  la  Nation  /"  cried  our  peafants 
in  an  inftant;  and  as  (oon  as  the  cavalcade  was  out  of  fight, 
*'  Foye%  fte  gueufaille  la^  quel  train^  c'ejt  vrai?nent  que 'que 
"  depute  dc  la  Convention — ces  bringands^  la^  ih  ne  manquent 
**  de  rien,  ils  vivent  comme  des  rois^  et  nous  autres  nous  fom^ 

mei  cent  fois  plus  miferables  que  jamais^'^W  "  Tais  toi,  tais 
"  /f/V'l[  (^^1)^  the  old  man,  who  feemed  theleart  garrulous  of 

the  two.)  "  Njc rains  rien,*^  (replied  the  firll)  c'ejl  de 

"  braves  gens  'f  thefe  ladies  and  gentlemen  Fm  fure  are  good 

people-,  they  have  not  the  look  of  patriots.^*  And  v/ith 

this  compliment  to  ourfeives,  and  the  externals  of  patriotifm, 
"We  took  our  leave  of  them. 

■  I  found,  however,  by  this  little  converfatlon,  that  fome  of 
the  peafants  ftill  believe  they  are  to  have  the  lands  of  the  gen- 
try divided  amongft  them,  according  to  a  decree  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  The  lady  whom  they  lamented,  and  whofe  eftate  they 
expected  to  fhare,  was  the  Marquife  de  B  ,  who  had  re- 
ally left  the  countrjr  before  the  revolution,  and  had  gone  t» 
drink  fome  of  the  German  mineral  v/aters,  but  not  r^turnin^ 
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*  "And  our  poor  Javotte  there  would  not  haye  had  to 

work  when  (he  is  almoft  in  her  grave." 

f  *'  God  knows,  I  would  willingly  give  up  in/ihare  of  her 

eftate  to  have  our  good  lady  amongft  us  again." 

J  **  Ah  truly,  but  1  fancy  we  ftiall  have  neither  one  nor  th^ 

other,  for  this  cm-fed  nation  gets  hold  of  every  ishLig." 

§  For  brigands. 

]|  "  See  there  what  a  figure  they  make,  thbfe  beggarly  fel- 
«  lows — it's  fome  deputy  of  the  Convention  1  t^ke  u.  ,  The 

thieves  want  for  nothing,  they  live  like  fo  niany  kings,  and 
.**  wc  are  all  a  hundred  times  worfe  off  than  ever. 

%\  "  Be  quiet,  \  tell  you."  «#  -**  NeWr  fsar," 
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vvitqin  the  time  afterv/ards  prefcribed,  was  declared  an  cm»- 
gpnt.  By  means  of  a  friend,  fhe  got  zn  application  made  to 
Chabot,  (then  in  high  popularity)  who,  for  an  hundred  thou- 
fand  Jivrcs,  procured  a  palFport  from  the  Executive  Council 
to  enter  France.  Upon  the  faith  of  this  Ihe  ventured  to  re-  • 
tprn,  and  wr.s^  in  confequence,  nptv/ithftanding  her  paliporr^^ 
pxecuted  as  an  emigrant. 

Mrs.  D— who  is  not  yet  well  enough  for  fii pli  an  e.x« 
pedition,  and  is^  besides,  unaccuftomed  to  our  montureSy  re- 
inained  at  home.  We  found  fhe  had  been  much  alarmed  du- 
ring our  abf.^nce,  every  houfe  in  tlie  village  haying  been  learch- 
ed,  by  order  of  the  diftriit,  for  corn,  and  two  of  the  horfcs 
taken  to  the  next  poft  to  convey  the  retinue  of  the  Deputy 
"we  had  kca  in  the  morning.  £very  thin^,  however,  was 
tranquil  on  our  arrival,  and  rejoicing  k  was  no  worfe,  though 
ivlonf.  — ; —  fsemed  to  be  under  great  appehenfion  for  hi^ 
horfis,  we  fat  dowa  to  what,  in  France^  is  called  a  late  din- 
ner. 

Our  hofl'$  brother,  who  left  the  army  at  the  general  cx- 
clufion  of  the  Noblelie,  and  was  in  confinement  at  the  Lux- 
ej-nbourg  until  after  the  death  of  Robefpierre,  is  a  profefTed 
w.f,  writes  couplets  to  popular  airs,  and  has  dramatized  one; 
of  Plutiirch*s  Lives.  While  vye  were  at  the  dcfert,  he  amu«- 
fed  us  with  Tome  of  his  compofitions  in  prifon,  fuch  as  an  e- 
pigram  on  the  Guillotine,  half  a  dozen  r.aleinbour:  on  the  bad 
£ire  at  the  Gamclle^  ode  on  the  republican  vic- 

tory at  Fleurus — ^thc  laft  written  under  the  hourly  expedla- 
^ion  of  being  {^nt  oiF  with  the  next fournee  [hatch]  of  pretend- 
ed confpirators,  yet  breathing  the  moil:  ardent  attachment  to 
the  Convention,  and  terminatec^  by  a  full  founding  line  about 
tyrants  and  liberty^  This  may  appear  ftrange,  but  the  Poets 
were,  for  the  moli:  part,  in  durance,  and  the  Mufes  muft  fing, 
though  in  a  cage  :  hope  and  fear,  too,  both  infpire  prefcrip- 
tively,  and  freedom  might  be  obtained,  or  death  avertedy_by 
thefe  efFufions  of  a  devotion  fo  profound  as  not  to  be  alienated 
by  the  fufFerings  of  imprifonment,  or  the  menace  of  dellruc- 
tion.  Vv^hole'  volumes  of  little  ^V/^a-  d'efprit^  written  under 
thefe  circumiiarices,  might  be  collected  from  the  different  pri- 
f  >ns ;  and,  I  believe,  if  is  only  in  France  that  fuch  a  collec- 
tion could  have  been  furniflied.* 


■  *  Many  of  thef^  poetical  trifles  have  been  publifhed — feme 
written  even  the  night  before  their  authors  were  executed.-^ 
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?»lr.  D — though  ha  writes  and  fpeaks  French  admira- 
bly, does  nv)t  love  French  verfcs ;  and  I  found  he  could  not 
depend  on  the  government  of  his  features,  while  a  French 
poet  was  reciting  his  ov/n,  but  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  dried 
iapple,  v/hich  he  pared  very  curiouily,  and  when  that  was  at- 
€hieved,  bercok  hiir.felf  to  breaking  frdUnes^  and  extracting 
ti  e  almonds,  with  equal  application.  We,  however,  compli- 
iint>.red  Monfieiir's  poetry  j  and  when  We  had  taken  our  cof- 
fee, and  the  fervants  were  entirely  withdrawn,  he  read  us  fome 
triScS  more  agreeable  to  our  principles,  if  not  to  our  tafte, 
and  iii  which  the  Convention  was  treated  with  mcirc  flncerity 
than  complaifance;  It  feemS  the  poet's  zeal  for  the  republic 
had  Viidiihed  at  his  departure  from  the  Luxembourg^  and  that 
his  wrath  againll:  coalefced  defp(^»ts,  arid  his  pafiiort  for  liberty^ 
had  entirely  evaporated.  In  the  evening  v/e  played  a  party 
oirevcrfi  wiih  republicah  cards,*  and  heard  the  children  fing 

Mourrons pcur  la  Patric.**  After  thefe  civic  amufements, 
\ve  clofed  -our  chairs  round  the  fire,  ccinjcdluring  how  long 
the  republic  might  laft^  or  whether  we  ihduld  all  pafs  ano- 
ther twelve  months  in  prifon,  and  agreeing  that  both  our  fate 
and  that  of  the  republic  were  very  precarious  j  adjourned  to 

While  I  was  undreffing,  I  obferved  Arigelitjiie  looked  ex- 
tremely difcon  tented,  and  on  my  enquiring  what  was  the  mattery 
flia  anl  -vered,  "  C'efi  'que  je  m^ennuie  heaucoup  ici^f  Made-^ 
"  moijelle"  (for  no  Hate  or  calling  is  here  exempt  from  tliis 
polite  fenfation.)  «  And  why,  pray  «  Jh  quelle  trijle  fo^ 
"  cietS^  tout  le  Monde  cfi  d'un  patrioiipne  infoiitenahle^  la  mai^ 
Jon  eji  remplle  d'trnuges  republicdinh^  des  Mdrat^  des  Vol- 
**  taire^  da  Pellct'ur^  que  fais-je  ?noiP  et  voila  juj\u'' au  gar-^ 


There  zvt  fevoral  of  great  poetical  merit,  and,  v/nen  confider- 
«d  relatively,  axz  woirl^irfuL — Among  tha  various  poets  im- 
prifo ncd,  was  one  vve  fViOUld  fcarcely  l»at'e  expecled,  Roiiget  De- 
liiie»  autnor  of  the  iVlarjcillois  Hymn,  who.i  while  his  rnufe  was 
ifouiing  the  citizens  from  one  end  of  the  republic  to  the  other 
to  arm  againft  tyrauts,  Vi^as  himfeif  languiihtng  obfcurel^  a  vic- 
tim to  the  wofit  of  all  tyrannies. 

*  The  four  K,ing3  were  replaced  by  four  Qenli,  the  Queens, 
by  ioMv/crts  of  itbi^rt/,  and  :he  Knavres  by  four  defcripttons  c^f 
equality.         •  *  . 

f  *'  I  am  (juitetired  of  ihi$  place," 


"  f  S/7.  ds  'Vemrie  aul  me  traits     citoyeT^.s.^**        I  did  -not 

think  it  right  to  laci^fy  her  as  to  th^  real  principles  of  our 
.ftiends  and  went  to  bed  ru:ninatiag  on  the  improvement's 
v/hich  the  revolution  muft  have  occaiioned  in  the  art  of  dilH- 
iDiiIation.  Terror  has  drilled  people  of  the  mofl:  oppofite  fen- 
timents  into  flich  an  unifonisity  of  manner  and  expreffion,  that 
an  ariftocrat,  who  is  ruined  and  perfecuted  by  the  government, 
is  not  diftinguifiiable  from  the  Jacobin,  who  has  made  his 
fortune  under  it. 

In  the  morning  Angelique's  countenance  was  brightened, 
and  I  found  Ihe  had  flept  in  the  fame  room  with  Madame's 
femme  de  chambre^  when  an  explanation  of  their  political 
creeds  had  taken  place,  fo  that  (he  now  ailured  me  Mad.  Au- 
gufline  was  fori  hornets  dans  h  fond-.^  though  fhe  was  obli- 
ged to  affe6l  republicanifm.  All  the  world's  a  ftage,"  fajA 
pur  great  dramatic  moralift,  France  is  certainly  fo'  at  pre- 
fent,  and  we  are  not  only  neceffitated  to  a6l  a  part,  but  a  for?- 
|-y  one  too ;  for  we  have  no  choice  but  to  exhibit  in  farce,  or 
fu5er  in  tragedy. 

Yours,  Uq, 


December  27,  1794. 

I TOOK  the  opportunity  of  my  being  here,  to  go  about 
four  leagues  farther  to  fee  an  old  convent  acquaintance, 
lately  come  to  this  part  of  the  country,  and  whom  I  have  not  . 
met  fince  I  was  at  Orleans  in  1789. 

The  time  has  been  when  I  iliould  have  thought  fuch  a  his-'-  • 
tory  as  this  lady's  a  romance,  but  tales  of  woe  are  now  become 
familiar  to  us,  and,  if  they  create  fyinpathy,  they  no  longer  \ 
excite  furprize,  and  we  hear  of  them  as  the  natural  efFetSts.  of 
the  revolution. 

Madams  de  St.  E — m — d  is  the  daughter  cf  a  igentleman 
whofe  fortune  was  inadc:quate  both  to  his  rank  and  rriannei; 


*  "  Oh,  they  are  a  fad  fet — every  body  is  fo  infufferably 
*'  patriotic.    The  houie  is  fall  from  top  tc  bottom  cf  repubii- 

caa  im.tges,  Marats,  and  Vokaires,  and  Felleticrs,  and  1  don't  - 
•*  kno.v  wiio — in  J 1  am  ciUed  Citizen  even  by  the  liable  boy." 

f  A  very  good  girl  at  heart. 
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gf  living,  and  he  ghd\y  erxjbraq^d  tbe  offer  of  Monfieur  de 
§t.  K— .-n— ^  to  marry  her  at  ilxtc^'U,  aad  to  reimquiiii  the 
fortune  allotted  her  to  her  two  youag^r  fifters,  IVIoniiL-ur  de 
St.  J£— rn — d,  bewig  a  difiipsted:  ai^n>  foon  grew  weary  of 
any  fort  of  domcftic  life,  and  pl;iting  bis  wife  witiLher  facher, 
in  lefs  than  a  year  after  their  niiirriuge,  departed  for  Italy — . 
Madame  de  St.  — d,  jl^us  left  in  a  fituation  both  deli- 

cate and  dangerous  for  a  young  and  pretty  woman,  becatne 
uiiforcunately  attached  to  a  gentienifji  who  was  her  diftant 
gelation:  yet,  far  frqm  adopting  the  immoral  principles  not 
unjullly  a6:ribed  to  her  country,  fbe  conducted  herfelf  with  a 
prudence  and -refer  ve  which,, even  in  Fj:ance,  made-  her  aii 
object  of  general  refpetSl.  About  three  years  after  her  hus- 
band's departure,  the  revolution  took  pbice,  and,  not  return- 
ing, he  was,  of  courfe,  put  on  the  lift  of  emigrants,  hi  1792, 
when  the  law  paiTed. which  ,fan»5tioHed  and  facditated  divorces, 
her  friends  all  earneftly  perfuaded  her  to  avail  herf^lf  of  it,  but 
Ibe  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  conJider  the  ftep  as  juil:!-' 
fiable ;  for  though  Monfieyr  de  St.  E-r-m — d  neglected  her, 
he  had,  in  other  refpe6ts,  treated  her  with  generofity  and  kind- 
nefs.  She,  therefore,  perfifted  in  her  lefufal,  and  her  lover, 
in  defpair,  joined  the  republican  army. 

At  the  general  arrell:  of  the  Noblefie,  Madame  de  St. 
E — m — d,  and  her  lifters,  were  confined  in  tlie  town  where 
they  refided,  but  their  f^^ther  was  Gnt  tj>  Paris ;  and  a  letter 
from  one  of  his  female  rehitions,,  who  had  emigrated,  beir-i^ 
found  among  his  papers,  he  was  executed,,  with  out. being  iibk: 
to  fee  or  write  to  his  children.  M  id.  de  Sc.  E — jn— i's-husi- 
baiid  had  returned  abjut  the  fame  tiine  to  France,  in  i;he  dis- 
guife  of  a  poft-boy,  was  difcovereu,  ami  fhared  the  fame  fate, 
Thefe  events  reached  her  lover,  ft  ill  at  the  armyi  but  it  was 
impollible  for  him  to  quit  his  poft,.arid  in  a  f„w  days  after, 
keing  mortally  wounded,  he  died,*  recommendmg  Eugenie 


*  This  young  man,  who  died  gallantly  fighting  in  the  caufb 
of  the  republic,  was  no  republicaa:  bat  this  does  not  render 
tne  murder  of  his  father,  a  deaf  f  and  inofFinfive  man,  lefs  a- 
bominabie. — The  caie  of  General  Moreau's  father,  tho'  Ibinc- 
whai  funilar,  is  yet  more  charatleriftic  of  the  revolution. — — 

f  There  were  people  both  deaf  aad  dunab  in  the  prifons  as 
confpirators. 
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de  Sr.  E — m — d  to  the  proteiS^ion  of  his  father.  A  brotiser 
officer,  who-engaged  to  execute  this  cornmifeon,  wrote  imme^ 
diately  to  the  old  man,  to  inform  him  of  his  lofs,  and  of  his 
fon's  laft  requjll.— 'It  was  too  late,  the  father  having  been  ar- 
reted on  fufpicion,  and  afterwards  guillotined,  with  many 
ther  perfons,  for  a  pretended  confpirr  ey  in  prifon,  the  very  day 
on  which  his  fon  had  fallen  in  the  pjrfoiniance  of  an  act  of 
uncommon  bravery. 

Were  I  writing  from  imagination^  I  (hould  add,  that  Ma- 
dame de  St.  E — m— d  had  been  unable  to  fufl-ain  the  fhock 
of  thcfe  repeated  calamities,  and  that  her  life  or  underftanding 
had  been  the  facrifice.  It  v/ere,  indeed,  happy  for  the  fuffer- 
er,  if  our  days  were  always  terminated  when  tliey  became  em- 
b;ttered,  or  that  we  loft  tlie  fenfe  of  Ibrrow  by  its  exccfs: — - 
but  it  is  not  fo— we  continue  to  exift  when  wa  have  lolt  the 
d^iue  of  exiftencc,  and  to  realbn,  when  feeling  and  feafon 

cjnftitute  our  torments  A-Iadame  de  St.  E — m — d  then. 

lives,  but  lives  in  affli6tion  ;  and  having  colle6led  the  wreck 
of  her  perfonal  property,  which  fome  Triends  had  concealed, 
ftie  left  the  part  of  rajice  (he  formerly  inhabited,  and  is  now 
witi  an  aunt  in  this  neighborhood,  wat-ching  the  decay  of  her 
eldeft  filler,  and  educating  the  youngeft. 

Clementine  was  confumptive  when  they  were  firft  arret- 
ed, and  vexation,  with  ill  treatment  in  the  prifon,  have  fo  e- 
ft-ibliihcd  her  diforder,  that' (he  is  nowpalt  relief.  She  is  yet 
f -arcely  eighteen,  and  one  of  the  moft  lovely  voung  women 
I  ever  favv-.  Grief  and  ficknefs  have  ravaged  her  features ; 
but  they  are  ftiU  fa  perfjwt,  that  fancy,  affoGiating  their  paft 


Monf.  Moreau  was  perfuaded,  by  a  man  who  had  rpnie  inter^ft 
in  the  buTmefs,  to  pay  a  debt  which  he  owed  an  einigrant,  to 
an  individaai,  iiiilead  of  paying  it,  as  the  law  directed,  to  thy 
ufe  of  the  republic.  The  fame  man  afterwards  denounced  him, 
ind  he  was  tiiroA^n  into  prifon.  At  nine  o'clock  on  the  night 
preceding  his  trial,  his  ait  of  accufation  y/as  brought  him,  and 
before  he  had  time  to  fketcA  oat  a  few  lines  for  his  defence, 
the  light  by  which  he  wrote  was  taken  r.way.  In  the  morning 
he  was  tried,  the  m^n  who  had  informed  y.giinil  Inm  iicting  ai 
one  of  his  judges,  and  he  wa-s  condemned  and  ex:r-:n:cd  the  ve- 
ry day  on  which  his  fon  took  the  Fortde  I'Eclufe. — Monf.  Mo^ 
jreaa  had  four  fons,  betides  tlie  General,  in  the  anay,  and  tw© 
daughters,  all  left  dellitute  by  the  confifcation  of  his  pr&^ertf. 
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bloom  with  their  prefent  Jangoqr,  fapplies,  perhaps,  as  much 
to  the  mind  as  is  loft  by  the  eye.  She  fufFers  without  com- 
pjaiciiig,  anjJ  mqurns  without  oftentation ;  and  hears  her  fa- 
ther f])oken  of  with  fuch  fobmn  filent  floods  of  tears,  that  (he 
Iqoks  like  the  original  of  Dryden's  beautiful  portrait  of  the 
\veeping  Sigifniunda. 

The  letter  v/hich  condcrnned  the  father  of  thefe  ladies,  was 
not,  it  feems,  v/ritten  to  himfjlf,  but  to  a  brother,  lately  dead, 
wliqfe  executor  he  v/as,  and  of  whofe  papers  he  thus  became 
pofFcfT^d.  On  this  ground  their  friends  engaged  them  to  pe- 
tition the  Aflembly  for  a  revifion  of  the  fentence,  and  the  rc- 
ftoration  qf  their  property,  which  was  in  conf.^quence  for- 
feited. 

.  The  daily  profefUqns  of  the  Convention,  in  favor  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  and  the  return  of  the  feventy-three  im- 
prifjned  Deputies,  had  foothed  thefe  poor  young  women  with 
the  hopes  of  regaining  their  paternal  inlieritance,  fo  miqui- 
toufly  confifcated,  A  petition  was,  therefore,  torwarded  to 
Paris  about  a  fortnight  ago;  and  the  day  before,  the  follow- 
ing decree  was  ifllied,  which  has  filenced  their  claims  for  e- 
ver  La  Convention  Nationale  declare  qu*eUe  n^admettra 
«  aucune  demande  en  rtvifion  des  jugemens  crimineh  portant 
"  onfiJcatiQn  de  biens  nndus  et  executes  pendant  la  revolu' 


•  "  The  National  Convention  hereby  declares  that  it  will 
^*  admit  no  petitions  for  therevifal  pf  fuch  criminal  fejitences, 
*•  attended  with  confifcation  of  property,  as  have  been  pafTed 

and  executed  fmce  the  revolution." 

Yet  thefe  revolutionifts,  who  would  hear  nothing  of  repair- 
ing their  own  injuftice,  had  occafionally  been  annulling  fenten- 
ces  paft  half  a  century  ago,  and  the  more  recent  one  of  the 
Chevalier  La  Barre.  Bat  their  own  executions  and  confifcations 
for  an  adherence  to  religion  were  to  be  held  facred.— I  (hall  be 
cxcafed  for  introducing  here  a  few  words  refpedting  the  affair 
of  La  Bjrre,  which  has  been  a  favorite  topic  with  popular  wri- 
ters of  a  certain  defcription.  The  leverity  of  the  puni(hment 
muft,  doubtlefs,  be  confidered  as  difgraceful  to  thofe  who  ad- 
vifed  as  well  as  to  thofe  who  fandioned  it:  but  we  muft  not  in- 
fer from  hence  that  he  merited  no  punilhment  at  all;  and  per- 
iiaps  degrada:ion,  fome  fcandalous  and  public  correftion,  with 
a  few  years  folitary  confinement,  might  have  anfwered  every 
purpofe  intended. 


Madame  de  St.  E-^*n-^d  told  me,  her  whole  fortune  was 
now  reduced  coafew  Lovws,  and  about  fix  or  feven  thoufand 
livfeS  in  diamonds ;  that  fhe  was  unwilling  to  burde.i  her  aunt, 
who  was  not  rich,  and  intended  to  make  fome  advantage  of 

her  mufical  talents,  v^^hich  are  indeed  confiderable  But  I 

could  not,  v/ithout  an^uifh,  hear  an  elegant  young  woman, 
with  a  heai-t  halF  brolteii,  propofe  to  get  her  living  by  teach- 
ing muHc.  I  know  Hot  that  1  ever  pailed  a  mOre  melancho- 
ly day.  in  the  afternoon  we  walked  up  and  down  the  path 
of  the  village  church-yard.  The  church  was  (hut  up,  the 
roof  in  part  untiled,  the  windows  were  broken,  and  the  wood- 
ed croiTes  that  religion  or  tendernefs  had  erected  to  commem- 
orate the  dead,  broken  and  fcattered  about.  Two  laborers, 
and  a  blackfmith  iii  his  working  garb,  came  while  we  were 
there,  and  threw  a  fort  of  uncouth  wooden  coffin  haftily  into 
a  hole  dug  for  the  purpofe,  which  they  then  covered,  and  left 
without  farther  ceremony.  Yet  this  was  the  body  of  a  lady 
regretted  by  a  large  family,  who  were  thus  obliged  to  con-, 
qiier  both  their  affection  and  their  prejudices,  and  inter  b^r 
according  to  the  republican  mode.* 


La  Bar  was  a  young  ztcurdiy  under  twenty,  but  of  lively  ta- 
lents, which,  unfortunately  for  him,  had  taken  a  very  perverfe 
turn.  The  mifdemeaner  commonly  imputed  to  him  and  his  as- 
fcciates  was,  that  they  had  mutilated  a  Chrifc  which  flood  on 
thcr  Forit-neuf  at  Abbeville :  but  Li  Barre  had  accaftomed  him- 
felf  to  fake  all  opportunities  cf  infulting,  with  the  moft  wan- 
ton maiignity,  thefe  pious  reprefentations,  and  efpecially  ini 
the  prefence  of  people,  with  whom  his  particular  cannefliong 
led  him  to  affociaxe,  and  whofc  profeffion  couid  not  allow  them 
entirely  to  overlook  firch  affronts  on  what  was  deemed  ap- 
pendage to  the^ft  >h]ifl-»ed  religion  of  the  country. 

The  people  of  Abbe '/i lie  manifefled  their  fenfe  6f  the  buli- 
nefs  whin  d'Stalonde,  La  Barrels  intimate  friend,  who  had  fa- 
Ved  himfelf  by  jfiight,  returned,  after  a  long  exile,  under  favor 
of  the  rcvolation.  He  was  received  ifi  the  neighborhood  with 
the  moft  mortifying  iftdif^ereiKe. 

-  The  decree  of  the  Convention  too,  by  which  the  memory  of 
this  impradent  young  man  wag  re-eflabiiflied,  when  promulgat- 
ed, Cie'feted  about  a<fmuch  iriterefl  as  any  other  law  which  did 
hot  immediately  itfifsft  the  property  or  awaken  the  apprehenr 
£-ons  of  the-  hearers, . 

*  The  relations  or  friends  of  the  dead  wer£  prohibited,  un- 
der fevere  penalties^  from  following  their  remains  to  the  grave, 
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I  thought,  while  we  traverfed  the  walk,  and  beheld  this 
fcene,  that  every  thing  about  me  bore  the  marks  of  the  revo- 
lution. The  melancholy  objects  I  held  on  my  arm,  and  the 
feeble  fteps  of  Clementine,  whom  we  could  fcarcely  fupnort, 
aided  the  impreflion ;  and  I  fear  that,  for  the  moment,  I  ques- 
tioned the  juftice  of  flea\'en,  in  permitting  fuch  a  fcourge  tcj 
be  let  loofe  upon  its  works. 

I  quitted  Madame  de  St.  E — m— d  this  morning  with  re- 
!u(5htnce,  f(3r  we  (hall  not  meet  again  till  I  am  entirely  at  li- 
berty. The  village  municipality  where  fhe  now  refides,  arft 
quiet  and  civil,  and  her  misfortunes  make  her  fearful  of  at- 
tracting the  notice  of  the  people  in  authority  of  a  large  pLtcej 
fo  that  file  cannot  venture  to  Amiens.  You  muft  obli^rve^ 
that  any  perfon  who  has  fufFered  is  an  obje6l  of  particular 
fufpicion,  and  that  to  have  had  a  father  or  a  hufband  executed, 
«ind  to  be  reduced  to  beggary,  are  titles  to  fai  ther  perfecution. 
The  politics  of  the  day  are,  it  is  true,  fomething  Icis  ferocious 
tbari  they  were  j  but  confidence  is  not  to  be  reftored  by  an 
tflay  in  the  Orate ur  du  Peu-ple^*-  or  an  equivocal  harangue 
from  the  tribune  j  and  I  perceive  every  where;  thatthofe  whci 
have  been  moft  injured,  are  moft  timid: 

I  did  not  reach  this  place  till  after  the  family  had  dined^ 
and  taking  my  foup  and  a  difli  of  coffee,  have  efcaped^  under 


*  **  Le  Orateur  du  Peuphy'*  tvas  a  periodical  papijr-^iblilh- 
cd  by  Freron,  many  numbers  of  which  were  written  with  great 
rpirit.  Freron  was  at  this  time  fappofed  to  have  become  a  roy- 
aliil,  and  his  paper,  which  was  comparatively  favorable  to  ths 
ariftoer  Its,  was  read  with  great  eagcrncfs. 

The  folldvving  f  xtraft  from  the  regiitets  of  one  of  the  po- 
pular commiflicns  will  prove,  that  the  fears  of  thofe  who  had 
already  funered  by  the  revol'JTUon.  were  \tell  founded: 

"A,  Sourdeville,  and  A.  N.  E.  Sourdeville,  fillers  6f  an  e- 

migrant  Nobic,  daughters  of  a  Count;  ariftocrats,  and  hav- 
*•  ing  had  their  father  and  brother  guillotined. 

"  M.  J.  Sourdeville,  mother  of  an  emigrant,  an  riillocrat, 

and  her  hufband  and  Ton  having  been  guillotined. 

Jeari  Marie  Deville— very  fufpiciou?— a  partizan  of  th« 

Abb^  Arnoud  and  La  Fayette,  has  had  a  brocher  g-.liliotir- 
**  cd,  and  always  fhewn  himfelf  indiiferent  about  the  pabiic 
•*  welfare." 

The  commifllon  declare  that  the  above  are  condemned  to 
fennilhment. 
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pretext  of  the  head-ach,  to  my  own  room.  I  left  our  poet 
far  gone  in  a  claflical  defcription  of  a  fort  of  Roman  drefl'es, 
the  drawings  of  v^hich  he  had  feen  exhibited  at  the  Lyceum, 
as  models  of  an  intended  national  equipment  for  the  French 
citizens  of  both  fexes ;  and  my  vifit  to  Mad.  de  St.  E — m — d 
had  incapacitated  me  for  difcuffing  revolutionary  draperies. 

In  England,  this  is  the  feafon  of  feftivity  to  the  little,  and 
beneficence  in  the  great;  but  here,  the  fterile  genius  of  a- 
theifm  has  fupprefl'ed  the  founds  of  mirth,  ami  clofed  the 
hands  of  charity — no  feafon  is  confecrated  either  to  the  one 
or  the  other :  and  the  once- varied  year  is  but  an  uniform 
round  of  gloom  and  felfifhnefs.  The  philofopher  may  treat 
with  contempt  the  notion  of  periodical  benevolence,  and  affert 
that  we  fhould  not  wait  to  be  reminded  by  religion  or  the  ca- 
lendar, in  order  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures :  yet  there  are  people  who  are  influenced  by  cuftom  and 
duty,  that  are  not  always  awake  to  compaffion;  and  indolence 
or  avarice  may  yield  a  too  ready  obedience  to  prohibitions 
which  favor  both.  The  poor  are  certainly  no  gainers  by  the 
fubftitution  of  philofophy  for  religion :  and  many  of  thofe  who 
are  forbidden  to  celebrate  Chriftmas  or  Eafter  by  a  mafs,  will 
forget  to  do  it  by  a  donation.  For  my  own  pait,  I  think  it 
an  advantage  that  any  period  of  the  year  is  more  particularly 
fignalizedby  charity ;  and  I  rejoice  when  I  hear  of  the  annual 
gifts  of  meat  or  firing  of  fuch  of  fuch  a  great  perfonage — and 
J  never  enquire  whether  they  might  ftill  continue  their  mu- 
nificence if  Chriftianity  were  abolifhed. 

Adieu. 


AmienSj  Jan.  £3,  J795. 

'^TOTKING  proves  more  that  the  French  republican 
government  was  originally  founded  on  principles  of 
defpotifm  and  injuftice,  than  the  v/eaknefs  and  anarchy  which 
feem  to  accompany  every  deviation  from  thefe  principles.  It 
is  ftrong  to  dellroy  and  weak  to  protecSi: :  becaufe,  deriving 
its  fupport  from  the  power  of  the  bad,  and  the  fubmiflion  of 
the  timid,  it  is  deferted  or  oppofed  by  the  former,  when  it 
ceafes  to  plunder  or  opprefs — while  the  fears  and  habits  of  the 
latter  ftill  prevail,  and  render  them  as  unwilling  to  defend  a 
better  fyftem  as  they  liave  been  to  refift  the  worft  pollibie. 
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The  reforms  that  have  taken  place  fince  the  death  of  Ro- 
befpierrS)  though  not  fufficient  for  the  demands  of  j  uftice,  are 
yet  enough  to  relax  the  ftrength  of  the  government  j  and  the 
Jacobins,  though  excluded  from  authority,  yet  influence  by 
the  turbulence  of  their  chiefs  in  the  Convention,  and  the  re- 
colle<!tion  of  their  paft  tyranny — againft  the  return  of  which 
the  fluctuating  politics  of  the  AfTembly  offer  no  fecurity. — . 
The  Committees  of  Public  Welfare  and  General  Safety 
(whofe  members  were  intended,  according  to  the  original  in- 
ftitution,  to  be  removed  monthly)  were,  under  Robefpierre, 
perpetual ;  and  the  union  they  preferved  in  certain  points, 
however  unfavorable  to  liberty,  gave  a  vigor  to  the  govern- 
ment, of  which,  from  its  conformation,  it  fhould  appear  to 
have  been  incapable.  It  is  now  difcovered,  that  an  undefined 
power,  not  fubje(Sl:  to  the  reilridlion  of  fixed  laws,  cannot  re- 
main long  in  the  fame  hands  without  producing  tyranny.  A 
fourth  part  of  the  Members  of  thefe  Committees  are,  there- 
fore, now  changed  every  month ;  but  this  regulation,  more 
advantageous  to  the  Convention  than  the  people,  keeps  alive 
animofities,  ftimulates  ambition,  and  retains  the  country  in 
anxiety  and  fufpenfe;  for  no  one  can  gucfs  this  month  what 
fyftem  may  be  adopted  the  next — and  the  admiflion  of  two 
or  three  new  Jacobin  members  would  be  fufficient  to  excite 
an  univerfal  alarm. 

We  watch  thefe  renewals  with  a  folicitude  inconceivable 
to  thofe  who  ftudy  politics  as  they  do  a  new  opera,  and  hav« 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  perfonal  characters  sf  Minis- 
ters ;  and  our  hopes  and  fears  vary  according  as  the  members 
elected  are  Moderates^  Doubtfuls^  or  decided  Mountaineers  * 
This  mixture  of  principles,  which  intrigue,  intimidation,  or 
expediency,  occafions  in  the  Committees,  is  felt  daily ;  and  if 
the  langor  and  verfatility  of  the  government  be  not  more  ap- 
parent, it  is  that  habits  of  fubmiffion  ftill  continue,  and  that 
the  force  of  terror  operates  in  the  branches,  though  the  main 
fpring  be  relaxed.  Were  armies  to  be  raifed,  or  means  devi-. 
fed  to  pay  them  now,  it  could  not  be  done ;  though,  being 


*  For  in  (lance,  Carnot,  whofe  talents  in  the  military  de- 
partment obliged  the  Convention  (even  if  they  had  not  been 
lb  difpofed)  to  forget  his  compliances  with  Robefpierre,  his 
friendfhip  for  Bail-ere  and  CoUot,  aud  his  eulogiums  on  Car* 
rier. 
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once  put  in  motion,  they  continue  to  a^t,  and  the  rcquifitions 
flill,  in  a  ccx'-tain  degree,  fiipply  them. 

The  Convejition^  while  tliey  have  loft  maco  of  their  resU 
power,  have  alio  become  more  externally  contemptible  thaji 
ev'er.  "  When  they  were  overawed  by  the  iinpoling  tone  of 
their  Committees,  they  were  tolerably  decent;  hut  as  this 
reO-raint  has  worn  ofF,  the  fcandaious  tumult  of  their  debates 
incrcafes,  and  they  exhibit  whatever  you  can  imagine  of  an 
afTemblage  of  men,  mou  of  whorn  are  probably  unacquainted 
with  thofe  falutarv  forms  which  correct  the  paffions  and  foften 
the  intercourfe  of  polilbed  fociety.  They  queftioa  each  o- 
ther's  veracity  with  a  franknefs  truly  democratic,  and  coirtc 
fraternally  to  Touchftone's  feventh  remove'*  at  once,  v/ith- 
out  paffing  any  of  the  intermediate  progreflions.  It  was  but 
lately  that  one  Gafton  advanced  y/ith  a  ftick  in  full  aflembiy 
to  threlb  Legendre ;  and  Cambon  and  Duhemare  fometimes 
obliged  to  be  holden  by  the  arms  and  legs,  to  prevent  their 
falling  on  Taliien  and  P'reron.  I  defcribed  fcenes  of  this  na- 
ture to  you  at  the  opening  of  the  Convention ;  but  I  allure 
you,  the  lilent  meditations  of  the  members  under  E  obefpierrc 
have  extremely  improved  them  in  that  fpecies  of  eloquence, 
\vhich  is  not  J'ufceptible  of  tranflation  or  tranfcription.  We 
may  conclude,  that  thele  licences  are  inherent  to  a  perfect  de- 
mocracy I  for  the  greater  the  number  of  reprefentatives,  and 
the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  mafs  of  the  people,  the  lefs 
they  will  be  influenced  by  ariftocratic  ceremonials.  We  have, 
however,  no  intereft  in  difputing  the  right  of  the  Convention 
to  ufe  violence  and  lavifh  abufe  amongft  themfelves  ;  for,  per- 
haps, thele  fcenes  form  the  only  part  of  their  journals  whick 
does  not  record  or  applaud  fome  real  mifchief. 

The  French  who  are  obliged  to  celebrate  fo  many  sras  of 
revolution,  who  have  demolilhed  Baftilles  and  deftroyed  ty- 
rants, leem  at  this  moment  to  be  in  a  political  infancy,  ftru^- 
gling  againft  defpotifm,  and  emerging  fi'om  ignorance  and 
barbarity. '  A  perfon  unacquainted  with  the  promoters  and 
objedis  of  tbe  rev^okition,'  might  be  apt  to  enquire  for  what 
it  had  been  undertaken,  or  what  had  been  gained  by  it,  when 
hll  the  manufadured  eloquence  of  Taliien  is  vainly  exerted 
to  obtain  fome  limitation  of  arbitrary  im.prifonment — when 
Freron  harangues  with  equal  labor  and  as  little  fuccefs  in 
behalf  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  j  while  Gregoire  pleads  for 
freedom  of  worlhip,  Echafieriaux  for  that  jj^  commerce,  and 
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ijl  the  fbiflions  of  Paris  for  that  of  ele£i:ion.*  Thus,  after  fo 
imany  fears  of  fuRering,  and  fuch  a  wafte  of  whatever  is  moft 
valuable,  tlie  civil,  religious,  and  political  privileges  of  this 
country  depend  on  a  vote  of  the  Convention. 

The  fpeech  of  Gregoire,  which  tended  to  rcftore  the  Ca- 
thdic  vi^orfhip,  was  very  ill  received  by  his  colleagues,  but 
every  where  elfeit  is  read  with  avidity  and  applaufe;  for,  ex- 
clufive  of  its  merit  as  a  coinpofition,  the  fubjcvSl  is  of  general 
interefl:,  and  there  are  few  who  do  not  wifh  to  have  the  pre- 
fent  puerile  imitations  of  Paganlfm  replaced  by  Chriftianity. 
—The  Alfembly  liftened  to  this  tolerating  oration  with  im- 
patience, pafTed  to  the  order  of  the  day,  and  called  loudly  for 
D^cades^  with  celebrations  in  honor  of  the  liberty  of  the 
tuGJ-id^  pofterity^Jioicifmy  the  republic^  and  the  hatred  of  ty- 
rants!  Sut  the  people  who  underftand  nothing  of  this  new 
.worfhip,  languifh  after  the  faints  of  their  anceilors,  and  think 
St.  Francois  d'Aflife,  or  St.  Francois  de  Sales,  at  leaft  as 
Jikely  to  afford  them  fpiritual  confolation,  as  Carmagnoles, 
political  homilies,  or  pafteboard  goddeffes  of  liberty. 

1 '  '  ■  : 


*  It  15  to  be  obferved,  that  in  thefe  orations  all  the  decrees 
pafTed  by  the  Convention  for  the.  deftrudion  of  commerce  and 
religion,  are  afcribed  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Pitt. — La  li- 

berte  des  cultes  exifte  en  Turquie,  elle  n'exifte  point  en 
**  France.  Le  peuple  y  eft  prive  d'un  droit  dontonjouit  dans 
"  les  etats  defpotiqaes  memes,  fous  les  regences  de  Maroc  et 
y  d'Algers.    vSi  cit  etat  de  chofes  doit  perfeverer,  ne  parlons 

plus  de  I'inquifition,  nous  en  avons  perdu  ie  droit,  car  la  li- 
V  berte  des  cultes  n'eft  que  dans  les  decrets,  ct  la  perfecution 

tiraille  toute  la  France. 

**  Cette  imprefiion  intolerante  aurait  elle  ete  fuggerec  par  I« 
,**  Cabinet  de  St.  James?" 

In  Turkey  the  liberty  of  worfhip  is  admitted,  though  it 
*'  does  not  exift  in  France.  Here  the  people  are  deprived  of  a 

right  common  to  the  moft  defpotic  governments,  not  even 
"  excepting  thofe  of  Algiers  and  Morocco. — If  things  are  to 

continue  in  this  ftate,  let  us  fay  no  mere  about  the  Inquifi- 
**  tion,  we  have  no  right,  for  religious  liberty  is  to  be  found 
.**  only  in  our  decrees,  v/hile,  in  truth,  the  whole  country  is  ex- 
**  pofed  to  perfecution. 

"  May  not  thefe  intolerant  notions  have  been  fuggefted  by 

the  Cabinet  of  St.'^Jamej's?** 

Gregoiris  Report  an  the  Lihertj  of  WorJInp, 
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The  failure  of  Grcgoire  is  far  from  operating  as  adifcou- 
ragement  to  this  mode  of  thinking,  for  fuch  has  been  the  in- 
tolerance of  the  laft  year,  that  his  having  ventured  to  fuggeft 
a  declaration  in  ravor  of  free  worfiiip,  is  deeme'd  a  fort  of  tri- 
umph to  the  pious  which  has  revived  their  hopes.  Nothing 
is  talked  of  but  the  reftoration  of  churches,  and  reinftalment 
of  priefts—the  (hops  are  already  open  on  the  Decade,  and 
the  decrees  of  the  Convention,  v/hich  make  a  principle  part 
of  the  republican  fervice,  are  now  read  only  to  a  few  idle  chil- 
cren  or  have  walls.* — My  maid  told  me  this  morning,  as  a 
fccret  of  too  m.uch  impoitaacc  for  her  to  retain,  that  ihe  had 
tiie  promife  of  being  introduced  to  a  gopd  prieft,  ( un  bonne 
pretre^  for  fo  the  people  entitle  thofc  who  have  never  con- 
formed)  to  receive  her  confcfiion  at  Eafterj  and  the  fetes  of 
the  nev/  calendar  are  now  jefled  on  publicly  with  very  little 
reverence. 

■  The  Convention  have  very  lately  decreed  themfelves  an 
Kicreafe  of  pay,  from  eighteen  to  thirty-fix  livres.  This, 
accordittg  to  the  comparative  value  of  aiEgnats  is  very  tri- 
fling :  but  the  people,  who  have  fo  long  been  flattered  with 
tije  ideas  of  partition  and  equality,  and  are  now  ftarving, 
confider  it  as  a  great  deal,  and  much  difcontcnt  is  excited, 
which  however  evaporates,  as  ufual,  in  the  national  talent  for 
hon  mots.  The  augmentation,  though  an  objedl:  of  popular 
jealoufy,  is  moll  likely  valued  by  the  leading  members  only 
as  it  procures  them  an  oftenfible  means  of  livmg ;  for  all  who 
have  been  on  mifiions,  or  had  any  fnare  in  the  government, 
have,  like  FaiitarF,  "hid  their  honor  in  their  necelfities,"  and 
have  now  refources  they  defire  to  profit  by,  but  cannot  de- 
cently avow. 

The  Jacobin  party  have  in  general  oppofed  this  additional 
eighteen  livres,  with  the  hope  of  cafting  an  odium  on  their 
adverfa«ies;  but  the  people,  though  they  murmer,  ftill  prefer 
the  Moderates,  even  at  the  expence  of  paying  the  difference. 
The  policy  of  fome  deputies  who  have  acquired  too  much,  or 
the  malice  of  others  who  have  acquired  nothing,  has  frequent- 
ly propolcd,  that  every  member  of  the  Convention  iliould 
publiiii  an  account  of  his  fortune  before  and  fmce  the  revo- 


♦  When  the  bell  toll'd  on  the  Decade,  the  people  ufe  to  fay 
it  was  for  La  mejje  du  DiabU — the  Divel's  mafs. 
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lution.  An  enthufiaftic  and  acclamatory  decree  of  aiTent  has 
always  enfued ;  but  fomehow  prudence  has  hithcito  coole4 
this  warmth  before  the  uibfequw-uit  debate,  and  the  refolutioa 
has  never  yet  been  carried  into  eiFcdt. 

The  crimes  of  iVlaigiiet,  though  they  appear  to  occafica 
but  little  regret  in  his  colleagueSj  have  been  the  fburce  of 
confiderable  embarraffment  to  tli^em.  "When  he  was  on  mis- 
fion  in  the  departtnent  of  Vuuclufe,  befides  numbcilefs  other 
enormities,  he  caufedthe  whole  town  of  Bedouin  to  be  burirc, 
a  part  of  its  inhabitants  to  be  y^uillotincd,  and  the  relt  difpci  - 
fed,  becaufe  the  tree  of  liberty  was  cut  down  one  darl^iight, 
while  they  were  afleep.^  Since  the  AITembly  have  tnought 
it  expedient  to  difavow  tiiefe  revolutionary  meafures,  the 
conduct  of  A'laignet  has  been  denounced,  and"  the  accufi-tions 
againll  hirn  fent  to  a  commiliion  to  be  examined.  -  For  a 
Jong  time  no  report  was  made,  till  the  impatience  of  Rovere, 
who  is  Maignet's  perfonal  enemy,  renueied  a  publication  of 
the  refult  indifpenfable.  They  declared  they  found  no  room 
for  cenfure  or  farther  proceedings.  This  dcciiion  was  at  firii 
ftrongly  reprobated  by  the  Moderates  ;  but  as  it  was  proved, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  debate,  that  Maignet  was  authorized  by 
an  exprefs  decree  of  the  Convention,  to  burn  Bedouin,  and 
guillotine  its  inhabitants,  all  parties  foon  agreed  to  confign 
the  whole  to  oblivion. 


*  Maignet's  order  for  the  burning  of  Bedouin  begins  thus: 
*'  Liherte,  egalite,  au  nom  du  peuple  frangais  He.then  ftates 
the  otfeace  cf  the  inhabitants  in  fuffering  .he  tree  of  liberty  to 
be  cut  down,  inftitutcs  a  commiliion  for  trying  thorn,  and  pro- 
ceeds— **  It  is  hereby  ordered,  that  as  foon  as  the  principal  cri- 
"  minals  are  executed,  the  national  agents  fliall  notify  rc  ths; 

remaining  inhabitants  not  confined,  that  they  are  enjoii-ed  to 
**  evacuate  their  dwellings,  and  take  out  their  efTeds  in  twea 

ty-four  hours ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  is  to  commir  the 

town  to  the  flames,  and  leave  no  veftageof  a  building  Ibnd- 
"  ing.  Farther,  it  is  forbidden  to  erect  "any  building  on  ths 
"  fpot  in  future  or  to  cultivate  the  foil.*' 

"  Done  at  J^vignon,  the  ijih  FlorcaU*  ^ 

The  decree  of  the  Convention  to  tiie  fame  effedpafled  about 
the  UlofFloreal.  Merlin  de  Douai,  (Miixifterof  Juilice  iu 
1796,)  Legendre,  and  Bourdon  de  I'O'  ; thezejlouid^- 
ftnders  of  Maiguct  on  this  occafio??. 
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Our  clothes,  Sec.  are  at  length  entirely  relcafcd  i.o.Ti  i;  - 
queftration,  and  the  feals  taken  oiY.  We  arc  indebted  i'ot 
this  acSt  ofjufticeto  the  intrigues  of  Tallieni  vs'hofe  hlle  Es^ 
pagnc'ie  is  confiderably  interefted,  l^allien's  good  fortune  is 
ip  much  enviedj  that  fome  of  the  members  were  little  enou;^h 
to  move, that  the  property  of  the  Spanifh  Bank  of  St,  CharleS' 

(in  which  Aladame  T  's  is  included)  fhou  Id  be  excepted 

from  the  decree  in  favor  of  foreigners.  The  Conventioit 
were  weak  enough  to  accede  j  but  the  exception  wdi  doxibt-' 
lefs,  be  over-ruled 

The  weather  is  fevere  beyond  what  it  has  hczw  in  my  re- 
membrance. The  thermometer  was  this  morning  at  fourteen 
and  a  half.  It  is,  belides,  potentially  cold,  and  every  particle 
of  air  is  like  a  dart. — I  fuppofe  you  contrive  to  keep  your- 
felves  warm  in  England,  though  it  is  not  poflibie  to  do  fo 
here.  The  houfes  are  neither  furnifhcd  nor  put  together  for 
the  climate,  and  we  are  fanned  by  thefe  congealing  winds,  as 
though  the  apertures  which  admit  theni  were  defigned  to  alle- 
viate the  ardors  of  an  Italian  fun. 

The  fatin  hangings  of  my  room,  framed  on  canvas,  wave 
with  the  gales  lodged  behind  them  every  fecondi  A  pair  of 
"  filver  cupids,  nicely  poifed  on  their  brands,"  fupport  a  wood 
fire,  which  it  is  an  occupation  to  keep  from  extinguifhing  j 
and  all  the  illufion  of  a  gay  orange-grove,  pourtrayed  on  the 
tapeftry  at  my  feet,  is  diffipated  by  a  villainous  chafm  of  a- 
bout  half  an  inch  between  the  floor  and  the  llcirting- boards* 
Then  we  have  fo  many  correfponding  windows,  fupcrnume- 
rary  doors,  "  and  pallages  that  lead  to  notoing,"  that  all  our 
tnglifh  ingenuity  in  comfortable  arrangem.ent  is  baffled. — . 
When  the  cold  firft  became  fo  infupportable,  we  attempted  to 
live  entirely  in  the  eating  room,  which  is  v/armed  by  apoeie^ 
or  German  ftove;  but  the  kind  of  heat  it  emits  is  fodepres-' 
five  and  relajcing,  to  thofe  who  are  not  inured  to  it,  that  we 

are  again  returned  to  our  large  chirrmey  and  wood  fire.  . 

The  French  depend  more  on  the  v/armth  of  their  cloth ijig, 
than  the  comfort  of  their  houfes.  They  are  all  v/added  and 
furred,  as  though  they  were  going  on  a  lledge  party,  and  th^ 
men,  in  this  refpe(5l,  are  more  delicate  tlian  the  ladies :  but, 
whether  it  be  the  confequence  of  theib  precautions,  or  from 
any  other  caufe,  I  obferve  they  arc,  in  general,  without  ex* 
cepting  even  the  ratives  of  the  Southern  provinces,  kfs  ienft^ 
ble  of  ccld  than  the  En^lifh, 
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Amiens,  January  30,  1795. 

DELACROIX,  author  of  «  Les  Conflitutions  PoUtlques 
"  de  V Eiirsfe^*'^  has  lately  publifhed  a  work  much 
rejd,  and  which  has  excited  the  pleafure  of  the  AlTembly  fo 
highly,  that  tiie  writer,  by  way  of  preliminary  criticifm,  has 
been  arrelled.  The  book  is  entitled  "  Li  SpeSfateur  Fran^ 
^ais  pendant  la  Revolution,*' f  It  contains  many  truths, 
and  fomc  fpeculations  very  unfavorable  both  to  republicanifm 
and  its  founders.  It  ventures  to  doubt  the  free  acceptance 
of  the  democratic  conftitution,  propofes  indirectly  the  refto- 
ration  of  tlie  monarchy,  and  dilates  with  great  compofure  on 
a  plan  for  tranfporting  to  America  all  the  Deputies  who  vo- 
ted for  the  King's  death.  The  popularity  of  the  work,  ftill 
more  than  its  principles,  has  contributed  to  exafperate  the 
Aflembly;  and  ferious  appreheniions  are  entertained  for  the 
fate  of  Debxroix,  who  is  ordered  for  trial  to  the  Revolution- 
ary Tfibuxial. 

It  would  a{loni(h  a  faperlicial  obferver  to  fee  with  what 
avidity  all  forbidden  do^-brines  are  read.  Under  the  Church 
and  Monarchy,  a  deifticai  or  republican  author  might  fome- 
times  acquire  profeiytes,  or  become  the  amufement  of  fafhion- 
able  or  literary  people  j  but  the  circulation  of  ('jch  works 
could  be  only  partial,  and  amongft  a  particular  clafs  of  readr- 
efs  :  whereas  the  treafon  of  the  day,  which  comprifes  whate- 
ver favors  Kings  or  religion,  is  underftood  by  the  meaneft 
individual,  and  the  temptation  to  thefe  prohibited  enjoyments 
is  aflifted  both  by  affeciion  and  prejudice.  An  almanac,  with 
a  plea{antry  on  the  Convention,  or  a  couplet  in  behalf  of  roy- 
alifm,  is  handed  myfterioufly  through  half  a  town,  and  a  hrc- 
chureX  of  higher  pretenfions,  though  on  the  fame  principles, 
is  the  very  bonne  boHche  of  our  political  gcurmands^^ 

There  is,  in  fad,  no  liberty  of  the  prcfs.  It  is  permitted 
to  write  againft  Barrere  or  the  Jacobins,  becaufe  they  are  n(> 
longer  in  power  j  but  a  lingle  word  of  difrefpevTt  tov/ards  the 
C^vention,  is  more  certain  of  being  followed  by  a  Lettrc  de 
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Cachet^  than  a  volume  of  fatire  on  any  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth's minifters  would  have  been  formerly.  The  only  pe- 
riod in  which  a  real  ireedom  of  the  prefs  has  exifted  in  France, 
were  thofe  years  of  the  late  King's  reign  immediately  prece- 
ding the  revolution  ;  and  either  through  the  contempt,  fupine- 
nefs,  or  worfe  motives,  of  thofe  who  Ihould  have  checked  it, 
it  exifted  in  too  great  a  degree  :  fo  that  deifts  and  republicans 
were  permitted  to  corrupt  the  people,  and  undermine  the  go- 
vernment, without  reftraint.* 

After  the  fourteenth  of  July,  1789,  political  literature  be- 
came more  fubjeit  to  mobs  and  the  Lanterne^  than  ever  it  had 
been  to  Minifters  and  Baftilles ;  and  at  the  tenth  of  Auguft, 
1792,  every  veftige  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  difappeared.f 
•Under  the  Briflbtins  it  was  fatal  to  write,  and  hazardous  to 
read,  any  work  which  tended  to  exculpate  the  King,  or  to 
cenfuFe  his  depofition,  and  the  mafl'acres  that  accompanied 
and  followed  \t.\  During  the  time  of  Robefpierre,  the  fame 
fyftem  was  only  tranfmitted  to  other  hands,  and  would  ftilJ 
prevail  under  the  Moderates,  if  their  tyranny  were  not  cir- 
cumfcribed  by  their  wcaknefs.  It  was  fome  time  before  I 
ventured  to  receive  Freron's  Orateur  du  Peuph  by  the  poft. 
Even  pamphlets,  written  with  the  greateft  caution,  are  not  to 


*  It  is  well  known  that  Calonne  encouraged  libels  on  the 
Queen,  to  obtain  credit  for  his  zeal  in  fuppreiling  tliem ;  and 
the  culpable  vanity  of  Necker  made  him  but  too  willing  to 
raife  his  own  reputation  on  the  wreck  of  that  cf  an  unfufpedl- 
ing  and  unfortunate  Monarch. 

f  "  What  impartial  man  among  us  muft  not  be  forced  to 
acknowledge,  that  Jtnce  the  revolution  it  has  become  dan- 
gerous  for  any  one,  Iwiil  not  fay  to  attack  the  government, 
but  to  emit  opinions  contrary  to  thofe  which  the  government 
**  has  adopted."  ^ 

Difcours  de  Jean  Bon  St.  Andre  fur  la  Lihtrte  de 
la  Prejfe,  2,0th  April,  1 795* 
A  law  was  pafied  on  the  firft  of  May,  1795,  a  fhort  time  af- 
ter this  letter  was  written,  making  it  tranfportation  to  vilify 
the  National  Reprefentation,  either  by  words  or  writing;  and 
if  the  offence  were  committed  publicly,  or  among  a  certain 
number  of  people,  it  became  capital. 

X  I  appeal  for  the  confirmation  of  this  to  every  perfon  who 
refided  in  France  at  that  period. 
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be  procured,  without  difficulty,  in  the  country;  and  this  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  recolledb  how  many  people 
have  loft  their  lives  through  a  fubfcription  to  a  newlpaper,  or 
the  poflcffion  of  fome  work,  which,  when  they  purchaied  it, 
was  not  interdicted. 

As  the  governoient  has  lately  afTumed  a  more  civilized  caft, 
it  was  expecSted  that  the  anniverfary  of  the  King's  death  would 
not  have  been  celebrated.  The  Convention,  however,  de- 
termined other  wife ;  and  their  mufical  band  was  ordered  to 
attend  as  ufual  on  occafions  of  feftivity.  The  leader  of  the 
band  had,  perhaps,  fenfe  and  decency  enough  to  fuppofe  that, 
if  fuch  an  event  could  polHbly  be  juftified,  it  never  could  be  a 
fubjecfc  of  rejoicing,  and  therefore  made  choice  of  melodies 
rather  tender  than  gay.  But  this  Lydian  mood,  far  from  ha- 
ving the  mollifying  efFe£t  attributed  to  it  by  Scriblerus,  threw 
fcvcral  Deputies  into  a  rage ;  and  the  condu6tor  was  repri- 
manded for  daring  to  infult  the  ears  of  the  legiflature  wirh" 
{trains  which  feemed  to  lament  the  tyrant.  The  atfrighted 
mufician  begged  to  be  heard  in  his  defence  j  and,  declaring  he 
only  meant,  by  the  adoption  of  thefe  gentle  airs,  to  exprefs  the 
tranquillity  and  happinefs  enjoyed  under  the  republican  con- 
ftitution,  ftruck  off  Ca  Ira. 

When  the  ceremony  was  over,  one  Brival  propofed  that 
the  young  King  ftiould  be  put  to  death  j  obferving  that,  in- 
ftead  of  the  many  ufelefs  crimes  which  had  been  committed, 
this  ought  to  have  had  the  preference.  The  motion  was  not 
feconded  j  but  the  Convention,  in  order  to  defeat  the  purpo- 
fes  of  the  royalifts,  who,  they  fay,  increafe  in  number,  have  or- 
dered the  Committees  to  confider  of  fome  way  of  fending  this 
poor  child  out  of  the  countrv. 

When  I  refled:  on  the  event  which  thefe  men  have  fo  in- 
decently commemorated,  and  the  horrors  which  fuc^eeded  it, 
I  feel  fomething  more  than  a  deteftation  for  republicanifm.— ^ 
The  undefined  notions  of  liberty  imbibed  from  poets  and  his-- 
torians,  fade  away — my  reverence  for  names  long  confecrated 
in  our  annals  abates — and  the  fole  obje.3:  of  my  political  at- 
tachment, is  the  Englifh  conflitution,  as  tried  by  time,  and 
undeformed  by  the  experiments  of  vilionarics  and  impoftors. 
I  begin  to  doubt  either  the  fenfe  or  honefly  of  moft  of  thofe 
men  who  are  celebrated  as  the  promoters  of  changes  of  go- 
vernment, which  have  chiefly  beenadoptcdrather  with  a  view 
to  indulge  a  favorite  theory,  than  to  relieve  a  people  from  a. 
ny  acknowledged  opprelHon.    A  wife  or  good  man  wuul  • 
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diftruft  his  judgment  on  a  fubje(!^  fo  momentous,  and,  per- 
,haps,  the  beft  of  fuch  reformers  were  but  enthufiafts.  Shaftes- 
bury calls  enthufiafm  an  honeft  paflion ;  yet  we  have  feen  it 
is  a  very  dangerous  one :  and  we  may,  perhaps,  learn,  front 
the. example  of  France,  not  to  venerate  principles  which  we 
do  iK)t  admire  in  practice.* 

What  had  France,  already  poiTefled  of  a  conftitution  capa- 
ble of  rendering  her  profperous  and  happy,  to  do  with  the  ado- 
ration of  Rouff^au's  fpeculative  fyftems  ?^ — Or  why  are  the 
Engiiih  encouraged  in  a  traditional  re(pe<^  for  the  manes  of 


*  I  do  not  imply  that  the  French  Revolution  was  the  work 
of  enthufiafts,  but  that  the  enthufiafm  of  Roufieau  produced  a 
horde  of  Brifibts,  Marats,  Robefpierrcs,  &c.  who  fpeculated  on 
the  afFedatioft  of  it.  The  Abbe  Sieyes,  whofe  views  were  di- 
reded  to  a  change  of  Monarchs,  not  a  diffolution  of  the  monarT 
chy ,  and  who,  in  promoting  a  revolution,  did  not  mean  to  found 
a  republic,  has  ventured  to  doubt  both  the  political  genius  of 
RouiTeau,  and  the  honefty  of  his  fedaries.  Thefe  truths  from 
the  Abbe  are  not  the  lefs  fo  for  our  knowing  they  would  not 
be  avowed  if  it  anfvvered  his  purpofe  to  conceal  them. — ^e- 
'*  las!  un  ecrivain  juftement  celebre  qui  feroit  mort  de  doale- 
^*  ur  s'il  avoit  cunnu  fes  difciples;  un  philofophe  aulTi  parfait 

de  featiment  que  foible  de  vues,  n'a-t-il  pas  dans  fes  pages 

eloquentes,  riches  en  detail,  pauvre  au  fond,  confondu  lui- 
**  meme  les  principes  de  Part  focial  avec  les  commencemeris  de 
**  la  fociete  ntmaine?  Que  dire  fi  Pon  voyait  dans  un  autr* 

genre  de  mechaniques,  entreprendre  le  radoub  ou  la  con*. 
"  ftrudion  d'un  vaiiTead  de  ligne  avec  U  fcule  thcorie,  ave^ 
**  les  feules  refources  des  Sauvages  dans  la  con2rcclion  deleurs 

Pirogues  •" — Alas  I  has  not  a  jufcly  celebrated  writer,  who 
'*  would  have  died  with  grief,  could  he  have  known  what  dii- 
**  ciples  he  was  dcflined  to  have; — a  phiiofopher  as  perfed  in 
*'  fentiment  as  feeble  in  his  views, — confounded,  in.  his  elo- 

quent  pages — p.iges  which  are  as  rich  in  matter  as  poor  jn, 
**  fubftance — the  principles  of  the  focial  fyftem  with  the  com- 
**  mencement  of  human  fociety?  What  fhould  we  fay  to  a  nje- 

chanic  of  a  different  defcription,  who  fhould  undertake  the 

repair  or  conflrudion  of  a  (liip  of  the  line,  without  any  prac- 
"  tical  knowledge  of  the  art,  on  mere  theory,  and  with  no  o- 
**  ther  refources  than  thofe  which  the  favage  employs  in  the 
*' conftrudion  of  his  canoe;" 


Ndzcss  fur  Ig  Vie  de  Sieyes* 
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republicans,  whom,  if  living,  we  might  not  improbably  confi- 
der  as  factious  and  turbulent  fanatics  ?♦ 

Our  flumbers  have  for  fome  time  been  patriotically-  difturb- 
ed  by  the  danger  of  Holland  ;  and  the  taking  of  MaeiJricht 
nearly  caufed  me  a  jaundice :  but  the  French  have  taught  us 
philofophy — and  their  conquefts  appear  to  aiFord  them  fo  lit- 
tle pleafure,  that  we  ourfelves  hear  of  them  with  lefs  pain. — 
The  Convention  were,  indeed,  at  firft  greatly  elated  by  the 
<iifpatches  from  Amfterdam,  and  imagined  they  were  on  the 
eve  of  di<fiating  to  all  Europe :  the  churches  were  ordered  to 
toll  their  only  bell,  and  the  gafconades  of  the  bulletin  were  un- 
commonly pompous — but  the  novelty  of  the  event  has  now 
ftibfided,  and  the  conqueft  of  Holland  excites  lefs  intereft  than 
the  thaw.  Public  fpirit  is  abforbed  by  private  neceffities  or 
zSixdiions  ;  people  who  cannot  procure  bread  or  firing,  even 
though  they  have  money  to  purchafe  it,  are  little  gratified  by 
reading  that  a  pair  of  their  Deputies  lodged  in  the  Stadthold- 
er 's  palace ;  and  the  triumphs  of  the  republic  offer  no  coa- 
foiation  to  tlie  families  which  it  has  pillaged  or  difmembered. 

The  mind,  narrowed  and  occupied  by  the  little  cares  of 
hunting  out  the  necelTaries  of  life,t  and  evading  the  reftraints 
of  a  jealous  government,  is  not  fufceptible  of  that  lively  con- 
cern in  diftant  and  general  events  which  is  the  efteiSt  of  eafe 
and  fecurityi  and  all  the  rfcent  vidiories  have  not  been  able 
to  footh  the  difcontents  of  the  Parifians,  who  are  obliged  to 
fhivcr  whole  hours  at  the  door  of  a  baker,  to  buy,  at  an  ex- 
travagant price,  a  trifling  portion  of  bread.    The  impreifioa 


*  The  prejudices  of  my  country njen  on  this  fubjeft  are  re- 
fpedlable,  and  I  know  I  fhall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  fpecies  o/ 
political  facrilege.  I  attack  not  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  but  the 
want  of  confideration  for  the  living;  and  let  not  thofe  who  ad- 
mire republican  principles  in  their  clofets,  think  themfelvcs 
competent  to  cenlure  the  opinions  of  one  who  has  been  watch- 
ing their  efFedls  amidft  the  difafters  of  a  revolution. 

t  "  Chacun  fe  concentre  aujourdhui  dans  fi  famillc  et  cal- 

cule  fes  refources.''  The  attention  of  every  one  now  is 

"  confined  to  his  family,  and  to  the  calculation  of  his  refour- 
"  ces.'' 

D  if  court  de  Lindet, 
^  Accable  du  foin  d'etre,  et  du  travail  de  vivre." — Over- 
whelmed  with  the  care  of  exigence,  and  the  labor  of  living." 

ST.  LAMBERT. 
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of  thefe  fucceffes  is,  I  am  perfuaded,  alfo  diqiinifhed  by  con- 
fiderations  to  which  the  philofopher  of  the- day  would  allow  no 
influence ;  yet  by  their  aflimilation  with  the  Dep^ities  and 
Generals  whole  names  are  fo  obfcure  as  to  efcape  the  memo- 
ry, they  ceafe  to  infpirethat  mixed  fentiment  which  is  the  re- 
fult  of  national  pride  and  perfonal  afFe6lion.  The  name  of  a 
General  or  an  Admiral  ferves  as  the  epitome  of  an  hiftorical 
relation,  and  fuffices  to  recal  all  his  glories  and  all  his  fervi- 
ces ;  but  this  fort  of  cnthufiafm  is  entirely  repelled  by  an  ac- 
count that  the  citizens  Gillet  and  Jourbert,  two  reprefenta- 
tives  heard  of  almoft  for  the  firft  time,  have  taken  poflelfion 
ofAmflerdam. 

I  enquired  of  a  man  who  was  fawing  wood  for  us  this  morn- 
ing, what  the  bells  clattyred  for  laft  night.  "  Von  m^a  dit  (an- 
fwered  he)  "  que  c'eji  pour  qvelqiie  ville  que  quelque  general de 
la  rep'ibUqiie  a  prife, .  Ah  !  fa  nous  avancera  beaucoup;  la 
palx  et  du pain^  je  crois^  jera  m'leux  notre  affaire  que  tQUtes 
ces  conQUetes,""*  I  told  him  he  ought  to  fpeak  with  more  cau- 
tion.      Mourir  pour  mouriryf  (fays  he,  half  gaily,)  one  may 
as.  well  die  by  the  Guillotine  as  be  flarved.    My  family 
have  had  no  bread  thefe  two  days^  and  beeaufe  I  went  to  a 
"  neighboring  village  to  buy  .  a  little  corn^  the  peafantSy  who 
*'  are  jealous  that  the  town's  people  already  get  too  much  of 
^  the  farmers^  beat  me  fo  that  I  am  fcarce  able  to  work.^X — ► 


*  "  They  fay  its  for  fame  io^n  or  other,  that  fome  general  or 
other  has  taken. — Ah!  we  fliall  get  a  vaft  deal  by  that — a 
peace  and  bread,  1  think,  would  anfwer  our  purpofe  better 
than  all  thefe  victories.'* 

f  One  death's  as  good  as  another, 

X  **  L'interet  et  la  criminelle  avarice  ont  fomente  et  entre- 
**  tenu  des  germes  de  divinon  entre  les  citoyens  des  villes  et 
ceux  des  campagnes,  entre  les  cultivateurs,  les  artifans  et  lo^ 
commer^ans,  entre  les  citoyens  des  departements  et  didrids, 
**  et  meme  des  communes  voifines.  On  a  voulu  s'ifoier  de  tou- 
,     tes  parts." 

D if c ours  de  Lindet. 
Self-intereft  and  a  criminal  avarice  have  fomented  and 
kept  alive  the  feeds  of  divifion  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  and  thofe  of  the  country,  between  the  farmer,  the 
"  mechanic,  and  the  trader- — the  like  has  happened  between 
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It  is  true,  the  wants  of  the  lower  claflTes  are  a01i61:ing.  The 
whole  town  has,  for  fome  weeks,  been  reduced  to  a  nominal 
half-pound  of  bread  a  day  for  each  perfon — I  fay  nominal^  for 
it  has  repeatedly  happened,  that  none  has  been  diftributed  for 
three  days  together,  and  the  quantity  diminiftied  to  four  oun- 
ces ;  whereas  the  poor,  who  are  ufed  to  eat  little  clfe,  con- 
fume  each,  in  ordinary  times,  two  pounds  daily,  on  thelowell: 
calculation. 

We  have  had  here  a  brutal  vulgar-looking  Deputy,  one 
Flopent-Guyot,  who  has  harangued  upon  the  virtues  of  pa- 
tience, and  the  magnanimity  of  fufFering  hunger  for  the  good 
of  the  republic.  This  doitrine  has,  however,  made  few  con- 
verts ;  though  we  learn,  from  a  letter  of  Florent-G  uyot's  to 
the  Affembly,  that  the  A?nienois  are  excellent  patriots,  and 
that  they  ftarve  with  the  beft  grace  poffible. 

You  are  to  underftand,  that  the  Reprefsntatives  on  miflion, 
who  defcribe  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  towns  they  vilit  as 
glowing  with  republicanifm,  have,  befides  the  fervice  of  the 
common  caufe,  views  of  their  ov/n,  and  are  often  enabled  hy 
thefe  fictions  to  adminifter  both  to  their  intereft  and  their  va- 
nity. They  ingratiate  themfelves  with  the  ariftocrat?,  who 
are  pleafed  at  the  imputation  of  principles  which  may  fecure 
them  from  perfscution — they  fee  their  names  recorded  on  the 
journals ;  and,  finally,  by  afcribing  thefe  civic  difpofitions  to 
the  power  of  their  pwn  eloquence,  they  obtain  the  renewal 
of  an  itinerant  delegation — which,  it  may  be  prefumed,  is  ve- 
ry profitable. 


Beauvais,  IVIarch  13,  1795-  ; 

I HAVE  often,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  letters,  experienced 
how  difHcult  it  is  to  defcribe  the  political  fituation  of  a 
country,  governed  by  no  fixed  principles,  and  fubje£l  to  all 
the  fluduations  which  are  produced  by  the  interefts  and  pas- 


"  adjoining  towns  and  difrridls  an  univerfal  felfifiinefs,  in 

*'  fliort,  has  prevailed." 

Lindet' s  Speech. 
This  piaure,  drawn  by  a  Jacobiu  Deputy,  is  not  flattering 
to  republican  frateraization. 
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fions  of  inJivitiual.-  and  of  parties.  In  fuch  a  ftate  fednclufiofti 
are  neceffirily  drawn  from  daily  events,  minute  fa<5t:s,  and  an 
attentive  obfervarjoa  of  the  opinions  and  difpofititions  of  the 
people,  vi'hich,  though  they  leave  a  perfect  impreffion  on  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  are  not  eafily  conveyed  to  that  of  the  read- 
er. They  are  like  colors,  the  various  fhadss  of  which,  tho* 
difcriminated  by  the  eye,  cannot  be  defcribed  but  in  general 
terms. 

Since  I  laft  wrote,  the  government  has  confidsfably  im^ 
proved  in  decency  and  moderation;  and  though  the  French 
enjoy  as  iittl^e  freedom  as  their  aimoft  fole  allies,  the  Alge- 
rines,  yet  their  terror  begins  to  wear  ofF — and,  temporizing 
with  a  dtfpotifm  they  want  energy  to  deftroy,  they  rejoice  in 
the  fufpenlion  of  oppreilions  which  a  day  or  an  hour  may  re^ 
new.  No  one  pretends  to  have  any  faith  in  the  Convention; 
but  we  are  tranquil,  if  not  fecure — and,  though  fubje6l  to  a 
thoufand  arbitrary  details,  incompatible  with  a  good  govern- 
ment, the  political  fyftem  is  doubtlefs  meliorated.  Juftice 

and  the  voice  of  the  people  have  been  attended  to  in  the  ar- 
reft  of  Collot,  Barrere,  and  Billaud,  though  many  are  of  o- 
pinion  that  their  punifliment  will  extend  no  farther ;  for  a  tri- 
al, particularly  that  of  Barrere,  who  is  in  the  fecret  of  all  fac- 
tions, would  expofe  fo  many  revolutionary  myfteries  and  pa- 
triotic reputations,  that  there  are  few  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion who  will  not  wilh  it  evaded  ;  they  probably  eJcpecl,  that 
the  feclufion,  for  fome  months,  of  the  perfons  of  the  delin- 
quents, will  appeafe  the  public  vengeance,  and  that  this  affair 

may  be  forgotten  in  the  buftle  of  more  recent  events.  If 

there  had  been  my  duubt  of  the  crimes  of  thefe  men,  the  pub- 
lication of  Robefpierre's  papers  would  have  removed  them ; 
and,  exclufive  of  their  value  when  confidered  as  a  hiftory  of 
the  times,  thefe  papers  form  one  of  the  moft  curious  and  hu- 
miliating monuments  of  human  debafement,  and  human  de- 
pravity, extant.* 


*  The  report  of  Courtoi?  on  Robefpicrre*s  papers,  though 
very  able,  is  an  inftance  of  the  pedantry  1  have  otten  remark- 
ed as  fo  peculiar  to  the  French,  even  whea  they  are  ftot  deficit 
ent  in  talents.  It  feems  to  be  an  abftrad  of  all  the  learning,  an- 
cient and  nrodern,  that  Courtois  was  polTefTcd  of.  I  have  the 
book  before  me,  and  have  felefted  the  folloMdng  lift  of  perfons 
and  aiiufions ;  many  of  which  are  mdeo^,        little      Qt  or. 
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After  feveral  fkirmifhes  between  the  Jacobins  and  Mufca^ 
dins^  the  buft.of  Marat  has  been  expelled  from  the  theatres 
and  public  places  of  Paris,  and  the  Convention  have  ratified 
this  popular  judgment,  by  removing  him  alfo  from  their  Hall 
and  the  Pantheon.  But  refle^ling  on  the  frailty  of  our  nature, 
and  the  levity  of  their  countrymen,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
diforders  thefe  premature  beatifications  give  rife  to,  they  hav5 
decreed  that  no  patriot  fhall  in  future  be  Panthsonized  until 
ten  years  after  his  death.  This  is  no  long  period ;  yet  revo- 
Jutionary  reputations  have  hitherto  fcarcely  furvivcd  as  many 
months,  and  the  puerile  enthufiafm  which  is  adopted,  not  felt, 
has  been  ufually  fucceedcd  by  a  violence  and  revenge  equally 
irrational. 

It  has  lately  been  difcovered  that  Condorcet  is  dead,  and 
that  he  periflied  in  a  manner  fingularly  awful.  Travelling 
under  a  mean  appearance,  he  Hopped  at  a  public  houfe  to  re- 
frefti  himfelf,  and  was  arreted  in  confequence  of  having  no 

paffport.  He  told  the  people  -who  examined  him  he  was 

a  fervant,  but  a  Horace,  which  they  found  about  bin,  leading 
to  a  fulpicion  that  he  was  of  a  fuperior  rank,  they  determined 
to  take  him  to  the  next  town.  Though  already  exhaufted, 
he  was  obliged  to  walk  fome  miles  farther,  and,  on  his  arri- 
val, he  v/as  depofited  in  a  prifon,  wh«rc  he  was  forgotten,  and 
ftarved  to  death. 

nament  to  their  ftations  in  this  fpeech,  that  one  would  have 
thought  even  a  republican  requifition  could  not  have  brought 
them  there: 

"  Sampfon,  Dalila,  Philip,  Athens,  Sylla,  the  Greeks  and 
"  Romans,  Brutus,  Lycurgus,  Perfepolis,  Sparta,  Pulcheria, 

Cataline,  Dagon,  Anicius,  Nero,  Babel,  Tiberius,  Caligii 

la,  Auguftus,  Antony,  Lepidus,  the  Manicheans,  Bayle  and 
**  Galileo,  Anitus,  Socrates,  Demofthenes,  Efchinus,  Marius, 

Bufifis,  Diogenes,  Casfar,  Cromwell,  Conftantine,  the  Laba- 
•*  rum,  Domitius,  Machiavel,  Thrafeas,  Cicero,  Cato,  Arifto- 
**  phanes,  Rolcius,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Tacitus,  Sydney, 
•*  Wijhouy  PoiTiJo.nius,  Julian,  Argus,  Pompey,  the  Teutates, 
**  Gainas,  Afcadius,  Sinon,  Afmodeus,  Salamanders,  Anicetus, 

Atreus,  Thycftas,  Cefoniiis,  Barca  and  Oreb,  Omar  and  the 
**  Koran,  Ptoiomy  Philadelphus,  Arimanes,  Gengis,  Themu- 
"  ginus,  Tigeilinus,  Adrian,  Cacus,  the  Fates,  Mitios  and 
•*  Rhadamanthus,"  &c.  &c. 

Rapport  iit:  Conrtois  fur  le:  Patien  di  R':)befpitrrc, 
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Thus,  perhaps  at  the  moment  the  French  were  apotheofm^ 
an  obfcure  demagogue,  the  celebrated  Condorcet  expired  thro' 
the  negle6t  of  a  gaoler  j  and  now,  the  coarfe  and  ferocious 
Marat,  and  the  more  retined,  yet  more  pernicious,  philofopher, 
are  both  involved  in  one  comrtion  obloquy. 

What  a  theme  for  the  moralill !  Perhaps  the  gaoler,  whofc 
brutal  carelellhefs  terminated  the  days  of  Condorcet,  extin- 
guifhed  his  own  humanity  in  the  torrent  of  that  revolution  of 
Avhich  Condorcet  himfelf  was  one  of  the  authors ;  and  perhaps 
the  death  of  a  fovereign,  whom  Condorcet  afllfted  in  bringing 
to  the  fcaft'old,  might  have  been  this  man's  firlt  leflbn  in  cru- 
elty, and  have  taught  him  to  fet  little  value  on  the  lives  of  the 
reft  of  mankind.  The  French,  though  they  do  not  analyfe 
ferioufly,  fpcak  of  this  event  as  a  juft  retribution,  which  will 
be  followed  by  others  of  a^fimilar  nature.  "  ^lelle  mort^^* 
favs  one — "  ELle  ejl  affreufc^  (fays  another)  mais  il  etoit  caufe 
"  que  h'ten  d'autres  out  ptri  aujji.^^ — "  Us  periront  tous^  et 

t ant  mien x\"f  reply  twenty  voices  j  and  this  is  the  only 
epitaph  on  Condorcet.  * 

The  pretended  revolution  of  the  thirty- firft  of  May,  1792, 
which  has  occafioned  fo  much  bloodfhed,  and  which  I  remem- 
ber it  dangerous  not  to  hallow,  though  you  did  not  under- 
ftand  .why,  is  now  formally  erafed  from  among  the  feftivals  of 
the  republic ;  but  this  is  only  the  triumph  of  party,  and  a 
fignal  that  the  remains  of  the  BriirotiiiS  are  gaining  ground. 

A  more  confpicuous  and  a  more  popular  vidory  has  been 
obtained  by  the  royalifts,  in  the  trial  and  acquittal  of  Dela- 
croix. The  jury  had  been  changed  after  the  aifair  of  Carrier, 
a. id  were  now  better  compofed ;  though  the  cfcape  of  Dela- 
croix is  more  properly  to  be  attributed  to  the  intimidating  fa- 
vor of  the  people.  7  he  verdict  was  received  with  fhouts  of 
applaufe,  repeated  with  tranfport ;  and  Delacroix,  who  had  fo 
patriotically  projected  to  purify  the  Convention,  by  fending 
more  than  half  its  members  to  America,  was  borne  home  011 
tlie  (boulders  of  an  exulting  populace. 

Again  the  extinction  of  the  war  in  La  Vendea  is  ofEciallj 
announced  j  and  it  is  certain  that  the  chiefs  are  now  in  treaty 


♦  "  What  an  end." 
•f  ''''Twas  dreadful — but  how  many  people  have  perifhed 
by  his  means." — "  They'll  all  fhare  the  fame  fate,  and  fp 
«*  much  the  better." 
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with  government.  Such  a  peace  only  implies,  that  the  coun- 
try is  exhaufted,  for  it  fuffices  to  have  read  the  treatment  of 
thefe  unhappy  people,  to  know  that  a  reconciliation  can  nei- 
ther be  fincere  nor  permanent.  But,  whatever  may  be  the 
eventual  effetSi:  of  this  negociation,  it  has  been,  for  the  prefent, 
the  means  of  wrefting  fome  unwilling  conccffions  from  the 
Aflembly,  in  favor  of  a  free  exercife  of  religion.  No  ar- 
rangement could  ever  be  propofed  to  the  Vendeans,  which 
did  not  include  a  toleration  of  Chriftianity  ;  and  to  refufe  that 
to  patriots  and  republicans,  which  was  granted  to  rebels  and 
royalifts,  was  deemed  at  this  time  neither  reafonable  nor  poli- 
tic. A  decree  is  therefore  pafled,  authorizing  people,  if  they 
can  overcome  all  the  annexed  ohjiacles^  to  worfhip  God  in  the 
way  they  have  been  accuftomed  to. 

The  public,  hitherto,  far  from  being  afiured  or  encouraged 
by  this  decree,  appear  to  have  become  more  timid  and  fufpi- 
cious  ;  for  it  is  conceived  in  fo  narrow  and  paltry  a  fpirit,  and 
exprefled  in  fuch  malignant  and  illufive  terms,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  faid  to  intend  an  indulgence.  Of  twelve  articles 
of  an  a£t,  faid  to  be  conceflive,  eight  are  prohibitory  and  re- 
ftridtive;  and  a  municipal  officer,  or  any  other  perfon  "  in 
"  place  or  office,"  may  controul  at  his  pleafure  all  religious 
celebrations.  The  cathedrals  and  parifh  churches,  yet  (land- 
ing, were  feized  on  by  the  government  at  the  introduction  of 
the  Goddejfes  of  Reafon^  and  the  decree  exprefsly  declares  that 
they  (hall  not  be  reftored,  or  appropriated  to  their  original 
ufes.  Individuals  who  have  purchafed  chapels  or  churches, 
hefitate  to  fell  or  let  them,  left  they  ftiould,  on  a  change  of 
politics,  be  perfecuted  as  the  abettors  of  fanaticifm ;  fo  that 
the  long-defired  reftoration  of  the  Catholic  worfhip,  makes 
but  very  flow  progrefs.*  A  few  people,  whofe  zeal  over- 
powers their  difcretion,  have  ventured  to  have  mafles  at  their 
own  houfes,  but  they  are  thinly  attended  ;  and  on  alking  any 
one  if  they  have  yet  been  to  this  fort  of  conventicle,  the  re- 
ply is,  "  On  ne  fait  ^ as  trop  ce  que  le  decret  vent  dire  \  il fant 


*  TJiis  decree  prohibits  any  parifli,  community,  or  body  of 
people  collectively,  from  hiring  or  purchafing  a  church;  or* 
maintaining  a  clergyman :  it  alfo  forbids  ringing  a  beil,  or  giv- 
ing any  other  public  notice  of  Divine  Service,  or  even  di'ilin- 
guifhing  any  building  by  external  figns  of  its  being  dedicated 
to  religion, 
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voir  comment  cela  tournera.^''-^  Such  a  diftrufl  is,  indeed, 
very  natural  :  for  there  are  two  fubjects  on  which  an  iuvete- 
rate  hatred  is  apparent,  and  which  are  equally  obnoxious  to 
all  fyftems  and  all  parties  in  the  Airembly— I  mean  Chi  illian- 
ity  and  Great-Britain.  Every  day  produces  harangues  againft 
the  latter;  and  Boili'y  d'Angl-:s  has  Tolemnly  proclaimed,  a& 
the  directing  principle  of  the  government,  that  the  only  nego- 
ciation  for  peace  {hall  be  a  new  boundary  defcribed  by  the 
In  orthern  conquefls  of  the  republic ;  and  this  modeft  diplo-^ 
matic  is  fupported  by  arguments  to  prove  that  the  commerce 
of  £ngl.;;id  cannot  be  ruined  on  any  other  terms.f 

The  debates  of  the  Convention  increafe  in  variety  and  a-, 
mufement.  Befides  the  manual  exercifes  of  the  members,  the 
sccufations  and  retorts  of  uno^uarded  choler,  difclofe  to  us 
many  curious  truths,  whigh  a  politic  unanimity  might  con- 
ceal, Saladin,  who  was  a  ftipendiary  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  whofe  reputation  would  not  grace  any  other  ailembly,  is 
transformed  into  a  Moderate,  and  talics  of  virtue  and  crime  5 
while  Andre  Dumont,  to  the  great  admiration  of  his  private 
biographies,  has  been  figning  a  peace  with  the  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany. Our  repubhcan  ftatefmen  require  to  be  viewed  in 
perfpt£live  :  they  appear  to  no  advantage  in  the  fore-ground, 
Dumont  would  have  made  "  a  good  pantler,  he  would  have 
*'  chipp'd  bread  well or,  like  Scrub,  he  might  have  drawn 
*'  warrants,  or  drawn  beer;  "  but  I  (hould  doubt  if,  in  a  trans- 
action of  this  nature,  the  Dukedom  of  Tulcany  was  ever  be- 
fore fo  aHoited:  and  if  the  Duke  v/ere  obliged  to  make  this 
peace,  he  may  well  fay,  ^*  neceflity  doth  make  us  herd  with 

ftrange  companions," 

Notwithftanding  the  Convention  ftill  detefts  Chriftianity, 
utters  anathemas  againft  England,  and  exhibits  daily  fcenes 
of  indecent  difcaffion  and  reviling,  it  is  doubtlefs  become  more 
moderate  on  the  whole  j  and  though  this  moderation  be  not 
equal  to  the  people's  v/ifhes,  it  is  more  than  fufficient  to  ex^ 
afpsrate  the  Jacobins,  who  call  the  Convention  the  Senate  of 


*  "  One  cannot  rightly  comprehend  the  decree — it  will  be 
bea  to  wait  and  fee  how  things  go." 

t  "  How  (exclaims  the  fagacious  Bourdon  de  TOife)  can 
yon  hope  to  ruin  England,  it  you  do  not  keep  pofTeffion  of 

'*  the  three  ?^reat  rivers  r"  (Tiie  Rhine,  the  Meufe,  and  the 

Scheldt.) 
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Cobfentz,  and  are  perpetually  endeavoring  to  excite  commo- 
tions. The  belief  is,  indeed,  general,  that  the  AfTembly  con- 
tains a  ftrong  party  of  royalifts  ;  yet,  though  this  may  be  true 
in  a  degree,  I  fear  the  impulfe  which  has  been  give}2  by  the 
public  opinion^  is  miftaken  for  a  tendency  in  the  Convention 
itfclf.  But,  however  this  may  be,  neither  the  imputations  of 
the  Jacobins,  nor  the  hopes  of  the  people,  have  been  able  to 
oppofe  the  progrefs  of  a  fentiment  which,  operating  on  a  cha- 
racter like  that  of  the  French,  is  more  fatal  to  a  popular  bo^ 
dy  than  even  hatred  or  contempt.  The  long  duration  of  this 
difaftrous  legiflature  has  excited  an  univerfal  wearinefs ;  the 
guilt  of  particular  members  is  now  lefs  difcufled  than  the  in- 
lignificance  of  the  whole  alTemblage;  and  the  epithets  r^r- 
rupty  worn  out^  hackneyed^  and  everlajling^'^  have  aimoft  fu- 
perceded  thofe  of  rogues  and  villains. 

The  law  of  the  jnaximum  has  been  repealed  fome  time, 
and  we  now  procure  neceflaries  with  much  greater  facility  ; 
but  the  affignats,  no  longer  fupported  by  violence,  are  rapidly 
diminifhing  in  credit — fo  that  every  thing  is  dear  in  propor- 
tion. We,  who  are  more  than  indemnified  by  the  rife  of  ex- 
change in  our  favor,  are  not  affected  by  thefe  progreflive  aug- 
mentations in  the  price  of  provifions.  It  would,  however, 
be  erroneous  and  unfeeling  to  judge  of  the  fituation  of  the 
French  themfelves  from  fuch  a  calculation. 

People  who  have  let  their  eftates  on  leafes,  or  have  annui- 
ties on  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  &c.  receive  ajjignats  at  par^  and 
the  wages  of  the  laboring  poor  are  ftill  comparatively  low.— - 
What  was  five  years  ago  a  handfome  fortune,  now  barely  fup- 
plies  a  decent  maintenance  j  and  fmaller  incomes,  which  were 
competencies  at  that  period,  are  now  almoit  infufHcient  for 
exiflence.  A  workman  w^ho  formerly  earned  twenty -five 
fols  a  day,  has  at  prefent  three  livres  ;  and  you  give  a  femp- 
ftrefs  thirty  fols,  inflead  often:  yet  meat,  which  was  only  five 
or  fix  fols  when  wages  was  twenty-five,  is  now  from  fifty 
fols  to  three  livres  the  pound,  and  every  other  article  in  the 
fame  or  a  higher  proportion.  Thus  a  man's  daily  wages,  in- 
stead of  purchaiing  four  or  five  pounds  of  meat,  as  they  would 
have  done  before  the  revolution,  now  only  purchafe  one. 

It  grieves  me  to  fee  people  whom  I  have  known  at  their 
e^fe,  obliged  to  relinquiih,  in  the  decline  of  life,  comforts  t<i 


•  Tare,  use',  banal,  and  eternal 
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which  thev  were  accuHomed  at  a  time  when  youth  rendered 
indulgence  lefs  neceflary ;  yet  every  day  points  to  the  neces- 
fity  of  additional  oeconomy,  and  fome  little  convenience  or 
enjoyment  is  retrenched — and  to  thofe  who  are  rtot  above  ac-' 
knowledging  how  much  we  are  the  creatures  of  habit,  a  difh 
of  coflee,  or  a  glafs  of  liqueur^  &c.  will  not  feem  fuch  trifling 
privations.  It  is  true  thefe  are,  ftrictly  fpeaking,  luxuries  ; 
fo  too  are  moft  things  by  comparifon — - 

O  reafon  not  the  need :  our  bafeft  begg::rs 
*^  Are  in  the  poore{l  thing  fuperfluous: 
**  Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs, 
**  Man*s  life  is  cheap  as  beail's." 

If  the  wants  of  one  clafs  were  relieved  by  thefe  deductions 
from  the  enjoyments  of  another,  it  might  form  a  fufficicnt 
confoiation ;  but  the  fame  caufes  which  have  banifhed  the 
fplendor  of  wealth,  and  the  comforts  of  mediocrity,  deprive 
Xhz  poor  of  bread  and  raiment,  and  enforced  parfimony  is  not 
more  generally  confpicuous  than  wretchednefs. 

The  frugal  tables  of  thofe  who  were  once  rich,  have  been 
accompanied  by  relative  and  fimilar  changes  among  the  low- 
er dalles ;  and  the  fupprellion  of  gilt  equipages  is  fo  far  from 
diminifhing  the  number  of  wooden  ftioes,  that  for  one  pair  of 

jabots  which  were  feen  formerly,  there  are  now  ten.-  The 

only  Luculius's  of  the  day  are  a  fwarm  of  adventurers  who 
have  efcaped  from  prifons,  or  abandoned  gaming-houies,  to 
raife  fortunes  by  fpeculating  in  the  various  modes  of  acquiring 
wealth  which  the  revolution  has  engendered. — — Thefe,  to- 
gether with  the  numberlefs  agents  of  government  enriched  by 
more  direct  pillage,  live  in  coarfe  luxury,  and  diilipate,  with 
carelefs  profufion,  thofe  riches  which  their  original  fituations 
and  habits  have  difqualified  them  from  converting  to  a  better 
life. 

Although  the  circumftances  of  the  times  have  neceffitated 
a  good  deal  of  domeftic  ceconomy  among  people  who  live  oa 
their  fortunes,  they  have  lately  alTumed  a  gayer  ftile  of  drefs, 
and  are  lefs  averfe  from  frequenting  public  amufements.  For 
three  years  pail,  (and  very  naturally)  the  gentry  have  openly 
irrurmured  at  the  revolution ;  and  they  now,  either  convinced 
of  the  impolicy  of  fuch  conduft,  terrified  by  their  paft  fufFer- 
ings,  or,  above  all,  defirous  of  proclaiming  their  triumph  over 
the  Jacobins,  are  every  where  reviving  the  national  tafte  for 
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modes  and  finery.  The  attempt  to  reconcile  thefe  galties 
with  prudence,  has  introduced  fome  contrafts  in  apparel 
whimiical  enough,  though  our  French  belles  adopt  them  with 
much  gravity. 

In  confequence  of  the  diforders  in  the  South  of  France,  and 
the  interruption  of  commerce  by  fca,  foap  is  not  only  dear, 
but  fometimes  difficult  to  purchafe  at  any  rate.  We  have 
ourfelves  paid  equal  to  five  livres  a  pound  in  money.  Hence 
we  have  white  wigs*  and  grey  ftockings,  medallions  and  gold 
chains  with  colored  handkerchiefs  and  difcolored  tuckers,  and 
ehem'ifes  de  Sappho  which  are  often  worn  till  they  rather  re- 
mind one  of  the  pious  Qiieen  Ifabel,  than  the  Greek  poetefs. 
Madame  Tallien,  who  is  fuppoied  occafionally  to  di<Slate  de- 
crees to  the  Convention,  preiides,  with  a  tnore  avov/ed  and 
certain  fway,  over  the  realms  of  fafhion;  and  the  Turkilh 


*  Vilate,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  fecret  caufes  of  the  revo- 
lution of  the  ninth  Thermidor,  relates  the  following  anecdote 
of  the  origin  of  the  psnigues  blondes,  **  The  caprice  of  a  re- 
«<  volutionary  female  who,  on  the  yVV^  in  celebration  of  theSa- 
'<  preme  being,  covered  her  own  dark  hair  with  a  ttte  of  a 
«*  light  color,  having  excited  the  jealoufy  of  La  Dsynahiy  one 
«*  of  Barrere's  miftrelTes,  fne  took  occalion  to  complain  to  him 
*«  of  this  coquettfy,  by  which  fne  thought  her  own  charms  e- 
*'  clipfed.  Barrere  inftantly  fent  for  Payen,  the  national  agent, 
**  and  informed  him  that  a  new  counter-revolutionary  feft  had 
**  ftarted  up,  and  that  its  partizans  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by 
"  wearing  wigs  made  of  light  hair  cut  from  the  heads  of  the 
*'  guillotintd  ariftocrats.  He  therefore  enjoined  Payen  to  make 
*<  a  fpeech  at  the  municipality,  and  to  thunder  againft  this  nevr 
"mode.  The  mandate  was,  of  courfe,  obeyed ;  anJrhe  women 
'*  of  rank,  who  had  never  before  heard  of  thefe  wigs,  were 
"  both  fur pri fed  and  alarmed  at  an  imputation  fo  dangerous. 
*'  Bairere  is  faid  to  have  been  highly  amufed  at  having  thus 
'*  folemnly  Hopped  the  progrefs  of  a  fafhion,  only  becaufe  it 
"  difpleafed  one  of  his  female  favorites. — I  perfefliy  remem- 

bcr  Payen's  oration  againfl  this  ccej^ure,  and  every  woman  in 
"  Paris  who  had  light  hair,  was,  I  doabt  not,  intimid^ed." 

This  pleafantry  of  Barrere's  proves  with  what  inhuman  le- 
vity the  government  fported  with  the  feelings  of  the  people. — 
At  the  fall  of  Robefpierre,  the  peruque  blende,  no  longer  fub- 
je£l  to  the  empire  of  Barrere's  favorites,  became  a  reigning 
mode. 
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draperies,  that  may  float  very  gracefully  oji  a  form  like  h-er*s, 
are  imitated  by  rotund  fefquipedal  Fatimas,  who  make  one  re- 
gret even  tlie  tight  lacings  and  unnatural  diminifliings  of  our 
grandmothers. 

I  came  to  Beauvais  a  fortnight  ago,  with  the  Marquifc.  

IJer  long  confinement  has  totally  ruined  her  health,  and  1 
much  fear  fhe  will  never  recover.  She  has  an  aunt  lives  here, 
and  we  flattered  ourfelves  flic  might  benefit  by  change  of  air 
— but,  on  the  contrary,  ftie  feems  worfc,  and  we  propofe  to 
return  in  the  courfe  of  a  week  to  Amiens. 

I  had  a  good  deal  of  altercation  with  the  municipality  a- 
bout  obtaining  a  pafl^portj  and  when  they  at  laft  confented, 
they  gave  me  to  underftand  I  was  ftill  a  prifoner  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  and  that  I  was  indebted  to  them  for  all  the  free- 
dom I  enjoyed.  This  is  but  too  true  ;  for  the  decree  confti- 
tuting  the  Englifh  hoftages  for  the  Deputies  at  Toulon,  has 
never  been  repealed — 

"  Ah,  what  avails  it  that  from  flavery  far, 
"  I  drew  the  breath  of  life  in  Englilh  air?" 

JOH  NSOM. 

Yet  is  it  a  confolation,  that  the  title  by  which  I  was  made  a* 
object  of  mean  vengeance  is  the  one  I  moft  value.* 

This  is  a  large  manufacf^uring  town,  and  the  capital  of  the 
department  de  TOife.  It's  manufactories  now  owe  their  chief 
activity  to  the  requifitions  for  fupplying  cloth  to  the  armies. 
Such  commerce  is  by  no  means  courted  j  and  if  people  were 
permitted,  as  they  are  in  moft  countries,  to  trade  or  let  it  a- 
lone,  it  would  foon  decline.  The  choir  of  the  cathedral  is 
extremely  beautiful,  and  has  luckily  efcaped  republican  de- 
vaftation,  though  there  feems  to  exift  no  hope  that  it  will  be 
again  reftored  to  the  ufe  of  public  worfliip.  Your  books  will 
inform  you,  that  Beauvais  was  befieged  in  1472  by  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  v/ith  eighty  thoufand  men,  and  that  lie  failed  in 
the  attempt.  Its  modern  hiftory  is  notfo  fortunate.  It  was 
for  fome  time  haraflTed  by  a  revolutionary  army,  whofe  exac- 


*  An  Englifh  gentleman,  who  was  afked  by  a  republican  com- 
jnifTary,  employed  in  examining  the  priibns,  why  he  was  there, 
replied,     Becaufe  I  have  not  tl'i  misforiunt  to  be  a  Fr^Dchr 

man!" 
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tions  and  diforders  being  oppofed  by  ths  inhabitants,  a  decree 
of  the  Convention  declared  the  town  in  a  flate  of  rebellion  ; 
and  this  ban  which  operates  like  the  Papal  excommunications 
three  centuries  ago,  and  authorizes  tyranny  of  all  kinds,  was 
not  removed  until  long  after  die  death  of  Robefpierre,  Such 
a  ipecimen  of  republican  government  has  made  the  people 
cautious,  and  abundant  in  the  exteriors  of  patriotifm.  Where 
they  are  fare  of  their  company,  they  exprefs  themfelves  with- 
out r  jferve,  both  on  the  fubjedt  of  their  iegiflators  and  the  mi- 
feries  of  the  country ;  but  intercourfe  is  confiderably  morj 
timid  here  than  at  Amiens, 

Two  gentleinen  dined  with  US  yeiterday,  whom  I  know  to 
be  zealous  royalifts,  and,  as  they  are  acquainted,  I  made  no 
fcruple  of  producing  an  engraving  which  commemorates  mys- 
terioufly  the  death  of  the  King,  and  which  I  had  juft  recei- 
ved from  Paris  by  a  private  conveyance.  They  looked  a- 
larmed,  and  afFe<5ted  not  to  underftand  it  j  and,  perceiving  I 
had  done  wrong,  I  replaced  the  print  without  farther  errpia- 
nation  :  but  they  both  called  this  evening  and  reproached  me 
feparately  for  thus  expofing  their  feiitiments  to  each  other.— ^ 
This  is  a  trifling  incident,  yet,  perhaps  it  may  partly  explain 
the  great  aenigma  why  no  effectual  refiftance  is  made  to  a 
'government  which  is  fccrctly  detefted.  It  has  been  the  poli- 
cy of  all  the  revolutionifts,  from  the  Lameths  and  La  Fayette 
down  to  Briflbt  and  Robefpierre,  to  deftroy  the  confidence  of 
ibciety ;  and  the  calamities  of  laft  year,  now  aiding  the  fys- 
tem  of  fpies  and  informers,  occafion  an  apprehenfion  and  dis- 
truft  which  impede  union,  and  check  every  enterprize  that 
«i%ht  tend  to  reftore  the  freedom  of  the  country. 

Yours,  c<rc. 


Amiens,  April  12,  ijgS' 

INSTEAD  of  commenting  on  the  late  diforders  at  Paris, 
£  I  fubjoin  the  tramlation  of  a  letter  juft  received  by  Mrs. 

U  .,  from  a  friend,  whofe  information,  we  have  reafon  to 

believe,  is  as  exact  as  can  polTibly  be  obtained  in  the  chaos  of 
little  intrigues  which  now  comprife  the  V/hole  icience  of 
-French  politics. 
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"  Paris,  April  9. 

"  Though  I  know,  my  good  friend,  you  are  fufficiently 
"  yerfed  in  the  technicals  of  our  revolution  not  to  form  an  o- 

pinion  of  occurrences  from  the  language  in  which  they  are 
"  officially  defcribed,  yet  I  cannot  refill:  die  favorable  oppor- 

"  tunity  of  Mad.  's  return,  to  communicate  fuch  expla- 

"  nations  of  the  late  events  as  their  very  ambiguous  appear- 
"  ance  may  render  neceflary  even  to  you. 

"  I  mult  begin  by  informing  you,  that  the  propofed  decree 
"  of  the  Convention  to  diiioive  themfelves  and  call  a  nev/ 
"  Affembly,  was  a  mere  coquettry.  Haralfed  by  the  llrug- 
"  gles  of  the  Jacobins,  and  alarmed  at  the  fymptoms  of  pub- 

lie  wearincfs  and  difgufl-,  v/hich  became  every  day  morevi- 

fible,  they  hoped  tliis  feint  might  operate  on  the  fears  of  the 
"  people  of  Paris,  and  animate  them  to  a  more  decided  fup- 
"  port  againft  the  efforts  of  the  common  enemy,  as  well  as 
"  tend  to  reconcile  them  to  a  farther  endurance  of  a  reprefen- 
"  tation  from  which  they  did  not  difguife  their  wiflies  to  be 
"  releafed.  An  opportunity  was  therefore  feized  on,  or  cre^ 
"  ated^  when  our  allowance  of  bread  had  become  unufually 
"  fhort,  and  the  Jacobins  unufually  turbulent,  to  bring  for- 
*'  ward  this  projedt  of  renovating  the  legiflature.  But  in  po- 
"  litics,  as  well  as  love,  fuch  experiments  arc  dangerous.  Far 
"  from  being  received  with  regret,  the  propofition  excited  uni- 
"  verfal  tranfport;  and  it  required  all  the  diligence  of  the  agents 
"  of  government  to  infmuate  effectually,  that  if  Paris  were  a- 
"  bandoned  by  the  Convention  at  this  junClure,  it  would  not 
"  only  become  a  prey  to  famine,  but  the  Jacobins  would  avail 
"  themfelves  of  the  m.omeiitary  difordcr  to  regain  their  pow- 
"  cr,  and  renew  their  paft  atrocities. 

"  A  conviction  that  we  in  reality  derive  our  fcanty  {upplies 
"  from  exertions  which  would  net  be  made,  were  they  not  ne- 
«  celfary  to  reftrain  the  popular  ill  humor,  added  to  an  habi- 

tual  apprehenfion  of  the  Clubs,*  aiiilted  this  manoeuvre i 


*  Paris  had  been  long  almoit  entirely  dependent  on  the  go- 
vernment for  fubiiitence,  fo  that  an  infurrection  could  aiway* 
be  procured  by  withholding  the  ufual  fupply.  The  depart- 
ments were  pillaged  by  requifitions,  and  enormous  fums  fent 
to  the  neu;rai  countries  to  purchafe  provifions,  that  the  capi- 
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*  and  a  few  of  the  fe£lions  were,  in  confequencej  prevailed  on 
•*  to  addrefs  our  Reprefentatives,  and  to  requcft  they  would 
•*  remain  at  their  poft.    The  infurredtion  that  immediately 

fucceeded  was  at  lirft  the  etFe6l  of  a  fimilar  fcheme,  and  it 
«*  ended  in  a  party  contention,  in  whicn  the  people,  as  ufuaJ, 

were  neuter, 

"  The  examination  into  the  condu6t  of  Barrerc,  Collot, 
^  &c.  had  been  delayed  until  it  feemed  rather  a  meafure  defti- 
ned  to  protect  than  to  bring  them  to  punifliment ;  and  the 
impatience  which  was  every  where  exprefled  on  the  fubjeft, 
fufficiently  indicated  the  neceffity,  or  at  leaft  the  prudence, 
of  haftening  their  trial.    Such  a  procefs  could  not  be  ven- 
"  tured  on  but  at  the  rilk  of  involving  the  whole  Convention 
"  in  a  labyrinth  of  crimes,  inconfiftencies,  and  ridicule,  and 
the  delinquents  already  began  to  exonerate  themfelves  by 
appealing  to  the  vote  of  folemn  approbation  pafled  in  their 
favor  three  months  after  the  death  of  Robefpierre  had  refto-. 
^  red  the  AfTembly  to  entire  freedom. 


tal  might  be  maintained  in  dependence  and  good  humour.—* 
The  provifions  obtained  by  thefe  means  were  dillributcd  to  th« 
ihopkeepers,  who  had  inftrudions  to  retail  th^m  to  the  idle 
and  diforderly,  at  about  a  twentieth  part  of  the  original  coft, 
and  no  one  could  profit  by  this  regulation,  without  firft  receiv- 
ing a  ticket  from  the  Committee  of  his  fedlion. 

It  was  lately  alTerted  in  the  Convention,  and  not  difavowed, 
that  if  the  government  perfifted  in  this  fort  of  traffic,  the  an^ 
nual  lofs  attending  the  article  of  corn  alone  would  amount  tQ 
ffty  millions  Jierling.  The  redaftion  of  the  fum  in  queftion  in- 
to Englifh  money  is  made  on  a  prefumption  that  the  French 
government  did  not  mean  (were  it  to  be  avoided)  to  commit 
an  ad  of  bankruptcy,  and  redeem  their  paper  atlefs  than  par, 
Keckoning,  however,  at  the  real  value  of  affignats  when  the 
calculation  was  made  and  they  were  then  worth  perhaps  a  fifth 
of  their  nominal  vaiue,  the  government  was  adually  at  the  ex- 
penfe  of  ten  millions  lierling  a  year,  for  fupplyi'ng  Paris  uoith  a 
<i;ery  f canty  portion  of  bread!  I'he  fum  mufl  appear  enormous, 
bat  the  peculation  under  fuch  a  government  muft  be  incalcula- 
ble; and  when  it  is  recolleded  that  all  neutral  fliips  bringing 
cargoes  for  the  republic  muit  have  been  infared  at  an  immcnie 
premium,  or  perhaps  e-ventually  purchafed  by  the  French,  an4 
that  very  few  could  reach  their  deftination,  we^raay  conclude 
^t  fuch  as  did  arrive  coft  an  immoderate  fum^ 
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«  The  only  means  of  e3j.trication  from  this  dileram^,  aj)r. 
"  peared  to  be  that  of  finding  fome  pretext  to  fatisfy  the  pub-? 
lie  vengeance,  without  hazarding  the  fcandal  of  a  judicial 
expo  fare.    Such  a  pretext  it  was  not  difiricult  to  give,  rifa, 
tp :  a  diminifhed  portion  of  bread  never  fails  to  produce  tu* 
"  multuous  aiTemblages,  that  are  cafily  directed,  though  not 
^'  eafily  fupprefled  j  and  crouds  of  this  defcription,  agitated  by 
^'  real  mifery,  were  excited,  (as  we  have  every  rcafon  to  fup- 
^'  pofe)  by  hired  emilTaries,  to  aiFail  the  Convention  with  difor- 
derly  clamour  for  bread.  This  being  attributed  to  the  friends 
of  the  culprits^  decrees  were  opportunely  introduced  and 
pafled  for  tranfporting  them,  untried^  out  o£  the  republic^ 
"  and  for  arrefting  moft  of  the  principal  Jacobin  rnemLers  as 
their  partiza  is. 

"  The  lubfequent  difturbances  were  lefs  artificial  \  for  the 
Jacobins,  thus  rendered  defperate,  attempted  refiftance  i 
but,  as  they  were  unfuccefsful,  their  efforts  only  ferved 
"  their  adverfaries  as  an  excufe  for  arrefting  feveral  of  the 
"  party  who  had  efcaped  the  former  decrees, 

Nothing,  I  aflure  you,  can  with  lefs  truth  be  denominated 
"  popular  movements,  than  many  of  thefe  fcenes,  which  have 
f  notwithftanding,  powerfully  influenced  the  fate  of  our  coun- 
^  try.     A  revolt,  or  infurre£tion,  is  ofcen  only  an  affair  of 

intrigue  and  arrangement;  and  the  deful-ory  violences  of 

the  f  uburbs  of  Sl.  Antoine,  or  of  the  market  women,  are 
"  regulated  by  the  fame  Committee  and  cabals  that  direct 

our  campaigns  and  treaties,  The  common  diffreffes  of  the 
*'  people  are  continually  drawing  them  together  \  and,  when 

thus  colledcd,  their  credulity  renders  theni  the  ready  in- 
"  ftruments  of  any  prevailing  faction. 

*^  Our  recent  diforders  afforded  a  ffrilcing  proof  of  this. — . 

I  was  m.yfelf  the  Cicerone  of  a  country  friend  on  the  day 
*^  the  Convention  was  firft  affailed.    The  numbers  whot 

crouded  into  the  ball  were  at  firft  confiderable,  yet  they  ex- 

hibited  no  figns  of  hoftility,  and  it  was  evident  they  were 
*'  brougiit  there  for  fome  purpofe  of  which  they  were  theni- 

felves  ignorant,    When  alked  their  intentions,  they  voci- 

ferated  '  Du  pain  !  Du  pain  /'—Bread,  Bread  ;  and  after 
^'  occupying  the  feats  of  the  Deputies  foj  a  fhort  time  quietly: 
*'  withdrew. 

"  That  this  infurrection  was  originally  factitious  and  de- 
f<  vifed  for  the  purpofe  I  have  mentioned,  is  farther  cori  obor 
^*  rated  by  the  fudden  appearance  of  Pichcgru  and  other  QjH- 

cersj  who  feemed  brought  exprefsly  to  protect  the  depar- 
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ture  of  the  obnoxious  trio,  in  cafe  it  fliould  be  oppofed 
^'  either  by  their  friends  or  enemies.  It  is  likewife  to  be  re- 
"  marked,  that  BaVrcre  and  the  reft  were  flopped  at  the  gates 
"  of  Paris  by  the  fame  mob  who  were  alledged  to  have  ri- 

fen  in  their  favor,  and  whojiriftead  of  endeavoring  to  refcue 
w  them,  brought  them  bapk  to  the  Committee  of  General 

Safety,  on  a  fuppofition  that  they  had  efcaped  from  prifon. 

The  members  of  the  moderate  party  who  were  detauied  in 

fpme  of  the  fedlions,  fuftained  no  ill  treatment  whatever, 
^*  and  were  releafed  on  being  claimed  by  their  colleagues, 
*'  which  could  fcarccly  have  happened,  had  the  mob  been  un- 

der  the  direction  of  the  Jacobins,  or  excited  by  them. — In 
"  fho.t,  the  whole  bufmefs  proved  that  the  populace  were 
^'  mere  agents,  guided  by  no  impulfe  of  their  own,  except 

hunger,  and  who,  when  left  to  themfelves,  rather  impeded 

than  promoted  the  defigns  of  both  factions. 

"  You  muft  have  been  furprized  to  fee  among  the  lift  of 
"  members  arrefted,  the  name  of  Laurent  Lecointre  ;  but  he 

could  never  be  pardoned  for  having  reduced  the  Conven- 

tion  to  the  embarrafling  neceffity  ofprofecuting  Robefpierre's 
^  aiTociates,  and  he  is  now  fecured,  left  his  reftlefs  Quixotifm 
^  (hpuld  remind  the  public,  that  the  pretended  punifhment  of 

thcfe  criminals  is  in  fail  only  a  fcandalous  impunit}'. 

"  We  are  at  prefent  calm,  but  our  diftrefs  for  bread  is  in- 
^'  tolerable,  and  the  people  occafionally  aflail  the  paftry-cooks' 
"  fhopsj  which  a<fl:  of  jioftility  is  called  with  more  pleafantry 
"  than  truth  or  feeling,  *  La  guorre  dii  pain  bh  contre  la  bri- 
^  cche."^—yGod  knows,  it  is  not  the  quality  of  bread,  but  th« 

fcarcity  of  it  which  excites  thefe  difcontents. 
"  The  new  arithmetic!  is  more  followed,  and  more  inte- 
*^  refting,  than  ever,  though  our  hopes  are  all  vague,  and  W9 
^  neither  guefs  how  or  by  whom  they  are  to  be  fulfilled. 

"  I  have  done  every  thing  that  depends  on  me  to  obtain 
^  your  paftpcrts  without  fuccefs,  and  I  ft  ill  advife  you  to  com* 


*  The  war  of  brown  bread  againfl  cakes. 

f  This  was  a  myfterious  way  of  expreffing  that  the  royalifts 
lljere  ftill  gaining  ground.  It  alluded  to  a  cuftom  which  thea 
prevailed,  of  people  afking  each  other  in  the  ftreet,  and  fomfe- 
times  even  affailing  the  Deputies,  with  the  queftion  of  "  How 
"  much  is  eight  and  a  half  and  eight  and  a  half?"— By  which 
was  underftood  Louis  the  Seventeenth. 
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**■  to  Paris  and  folicit  them  in  perfon.  Your  departure,  in 
happier  times,  would  be  a  fubje£t  of  regret,  at  prefent  I 
ihdll  both  envy  and  congratuIai:e  jou  -when  you  are  ena- 

"  bled  to  quit  a  country  which  promifes  fo  little  lecurity  or 
fatis faction. 

"  We  receive,  at  this  moment,  the  two  loaves.  My  filler 
"joins  me  in  acknowledgments,  and  exprelles  her  fears  that 
"  you  muft  fufFer  by  your  kindnefs,  though  it  is  truly  accept- 
"  abl^ — for  I  have  been  feveral  days  under  arms,  and  have 
*^  hati  no  lirne  to  make  my  ufuai  excurfions  infearch  of  bread* 

«  Yours,  &c." 


The  propofed  difTolutionof  the  Affembly,  alluded  to  in  the 

beginning  of  Monf.   *s  letter,  occafioned  here  a  more 

general  rejoicing  than  even  the  fall  of  the  Jacobin  club,  and^ 
not  being  influenced  by  the  motives  fuggeffed  to  the  Pari-*. 
iians,  we  were  fmcerely  difappointed  when  we  found  the  mea- 
fare  poflponed,  The  morning  this  news  arrived,  we  walked 
about  the  town  till  dinner,  and  in  every  ftreet  people  were 
colle^^ted  in  growpes,  and  engaged  in  eager  difcuiTion.  An 
?.^quaintanc  j  whom  we  happened  to  meet,  inftead  of  theufiial 
fiiucations,  exclaimed,     N'ous  viola  quittes^  ils  iV«  vont  les 

brigands 'i^''  and  I  obferved  feveral  rencontres  of  this  fort, 
where  people  (kipped  and  caracoUJ^  astliough  unable  to  con- 
tain their  fatisfaiStion.  Is'othing  was  talked  of  but  Le  Petit^f 
and  the  ncv/  ele<51:ions ;  and  I  remarked,  v/ith  pleaiure,  that 
every  one  agreed  in  the  total  exclufiaa  of  ail  the  prelent  De- 
puties. 

Two  mofniiigs  after  we  had  been  indulging  inthefe  agree-, 
able  vifions,  we  learned  that  the  Convention,  purely  from  a 
patriotic  defire  of  ferving  their  country,  had  determined  nor 
lo  quit  their  poft.  We  were  at  this  time  in  extreme  want  of 
fcreiid,  the  diitnbutionnot  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  pound  per 


*  "At  length  we  are  quit  of  them — the  rogues  are  going 
<*  about  tiieir  burinefs.'* 

*  An  endearing  appellation  given  to  the  young  King  bjr 
thofe  who  would  not  venture  to  mention  his  name. 
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day ;  and  numbers  who  are  at  their  caie  '\\\  .^ther  refpedi:?, 
€ould  not  obtain  any.  This,  operating  perhaps  with  the  la- 
tent ill  humor  occafioned  by  fo  unwelcome  a  declaration  of 
perfeveranc:?  on  the  part  of  their  Rcprcft  itive?,  occafioned 
a  violent  ferment  among  the  people,  andoa  the  f.-cond  ofthis 
month  they  were  in  open  revolt;  the  mag::zine  of  corn,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  army,  was  beficgeci,  the  nationV.l  colors  were 
infulted,  and  Blaux,  a  Deputy  who  is  here  on  million,  was 
draga:cd  from  the  Hotel  de  Vllle,  and  obliged  by  the  enraged 
populace  to  cry  "  Vive  le  Roi  /'*  Thefe  difcrdcrs  continued 
till  the  next  day,  but  were  at  length  appeafed  by  a  fmaii  diitri- 
bution  of  flour  from  the  magazine. 

In  the  debates  of  the  Convention  the  whvole  is  afcribed  to 
the  Jacobins,  though  it  is  well  known  tiicy  have  no  inflacnce 
here;  and  I  wiui  you  to  attend  to  this  circumilance  more 
particularly,  as  it  proves  what  artifices  are  ufed  to  conceal  the 
real  fentiments  of  the  people.  I,  and  every  inhabitant  of  A- 
miens,  can  atteft  that  this  revolt,  wliich  was  declared  in  the 
Allembly  to  have  been  in{tig;aied  by  the  partizans  of  the  Ja- 
cobins,' was,  as  far  as  it  had  any  decided  political  character, 
an  effervefcence  of  royalijm. 

At  Rouen,  Abbeville,  and  other  places,  the  trees  of  liber- 
ty (or  rather  the  trees  of  the  republic)  have  been  cut  down, 
the  tri-colored  flag  torn,  and  the  cry  of  "  P^ive  le  Iloi  was 
for  fome  time  predominant;  yet  the  Icime  mifreprefentatioii 
was  had  recourfe  to,  and  all  thefe  places  were  aiTerted  to  have 
cfpoufed  the  caufe  of  that  party  to  which  they  are  moft  re- 
pugnant. 

I  acknowledge  that  the  chief  fourcc  of  thefe  ufelefs  excenes 
is  famine,  and  tiiat  it  is,  for  the  moll  pari,  the  lower  cialli^s 
only  who  promote  them  ;  but  the  fame  caufe,  and  the  laine 
defcription  of  people,  were  made  the  ini-truments  for  bringing 
about  the  revolution,  and  the  poor  feelc  now,  as  they  aid  in 
17S9,  a  remedy  for  their  accumulated  furt'erings  in  a  change 
of  government.  The  mafs  of  mankind  are  ever  more  readiiy 
deluded  by  hope  than  benefited  by  experience;  and  tne  French, 
being  taught  by  the  revolutionilts  to  look  for  that  relief  from 
changes  of  government  wh.ich  fach  changes  cannot  affoid, 
now  expect  diat  the  reftoration  of  tlie  moiiarch  v/ill  produce 
plenty,  as  they  were  before  perfuaded  that  the  firil  eirorts  vj 
fubvert  it  would  baniih  want. 

We  are  now  tolerably  quiet,  and  fhould  ferioufly  think  of 
going  to  Paris,  vv'ere  we  not  appri;ueniive  that  fome  attempt 
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from  die  Jacobins  to  refcue  their  chiefs,  may  create  xitw 
turbances.  The  late  affair  appears  to  have  been  onlv  a  re- 
tahationof  the  thirty-firft  of  May,  1792  and  the  remains  of 
the  Girondifts  hitv  e  now  profcribed  the  leaders  of  the  Moirn- 
taincers,  much  in  the  fame  v/ay  as  they  were  then  profcribed 
themfelves. 

Yours. 


Amiensj  May  9, 

WHILST  all  Europe  is  probably  watching  with  foli- 
citude  the  progrefs  of  the  French  arms,  and  the  v^a- 
riations  of  their  government,  the  French  tbcmfclves  almoffc 
indifferent  to  war  and  politics,  think  only  of  averting  the 
horrors  of  famine.  The  important  news  of  the  day  is  the 
portion  of  bread  which  is  to  be  diftributed;  and  the  fiege  of 
Mentz,  or  the  treaty  with  the  King  of  Pruflia,  ar^i  almoft  for- 
gotten, amidft  enquiries  about  the  arrival  of  corn,  and  anxi- 
ety for  the  approach  of  harveft.  The  fame  paper  that  an- 
nounces the  furrender  of  towns,  and  the  fuccefs  of  battles, 
tells  us  that  the  poor  die  in  the  ftreets  of  Paris,  or  are 
driven  to  commit  fuicide,  through  want.  We  have  no  long- 
er to  contend  with  avaricious  {peciilations,  but  a  real  fcarcity; 
and  detachments  of  the  National  Guard,  reinforced  by  can- 
non, often  fearch  the  adjacent  villages  feveral  days  fucces- 
fively  without  finding  a  fingle fepieroi  corn.  The  farmers 
who  have  yet  been  able  to  conceal  any,  refufe  to  difpofe  of  it 
for  affignats ;  and  the  poor  who  have  neither  plate  nor  money, 
exchange  their  beft  clothes  or  linen  for  a  loaf,  or  a  fmali 
quantity  of  flour.  Our  gates  are  fometimes  affailed  by  twen- 
ty or  thirty  people,  not  to  beg  money,  but  bread and  I  am 
frequently  accofted  in  the  ftreet  by  women  of  decent  appear- 
ance, who,  when  I  offer  them  affi gnats,  refufe  them,  faying^ 
"  We  have  enough  of  this  forry  paper — it  is  bread  we  want.'* 
If  you  are  aflced  to  dine,  you  take  your  bread  with  you  j  and 
you  travel  as  though  you  were  going  a  voyage — for  there  are 
not  many  inns  on  the  road  where  you  can  expe6l  to  find 
bread,  or,  indeed,  provifions  of  any  kind. 

Having  procured  a  few  fix-livre  pieces,  we  were  enabled  ta 
purchafe  a  fmall  fupply  of  corn,  though  by  nu  means  enough 
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for  our  confumptionj  fo  that  we  are  obliged  to  oeconomife  ve- 
ry rigidly.  Mr.  D  and  the  fervants  eat  bread  made  with 

three  parts  bran  to  one  of  flour.  The  little  provifion  we  pos- 
fefs  is,  however,  a  great  embarrafl'ment  to  us,  for  we  are  not 
only  fubjecl  to  domiciliary  vifits,  but  continually  liable  to  be 
pillaged  by  the  flarving  poor  around  us  ;  and  we  are  often 
urJtr  the  neceflity  of  palling  feveral  meals  v/ithout  bread,  be- 
caufe  we  dare  not  fend  the  v/heat  to  be  ground,  nor  bake  ex- 
cept at  night.  While  the  hil  operation  is  performing,  the 
doors  are  carefully  fhut,  the  bell  rings  in  vain,  and  no  gueft 
is  admitted  till  every  veftige  of  it  is  removed.  All  the  brew- 
eries have  feals  put  upon  the  doors,  and  feverc  penal  laws  are 
iflued  a^ainft  converting  barley  to  any  other  purpofe  than  the 
making  of  bread.  If  v/hat  is  allowed  us  werecompofed  only  ot 
barley,  or  any  other  wholefome  grain,  we  fhould  not  repine  ; 
but  the  di(iribution  at  prefent  is  a  mixture  of  grown  wheat^ 
peas,  rye,  &c.  which  has  fcarcely  the  refemblance  of  bread. 

I  was  aflied  to-day,  by  fome  women  who  had  juft  received 
their  portion,  and  in  an  accent  of  rage  and  defpair  that  alarm- 
ed me,  whether  I  thought  fuch  food  lit  for  a  human  creature. 
We  cannot  alleviate  this  mifery,  and  arc  impatient  to  efcape 
from  the  fight  of  it.  If  we  can  obtain  palfports  to  go  from 
hence  to  Paris,  we  hope  there  to  get  a  final  releafe,  and  a  per- 
million  to  return  to  England. 

My  friend.  Mad.  de  la  F  ,  has  left  us,  and  I  fear  is  only 

gone  home  to  die.  H^r  health  was  perfectly  good  when  we 
were  firft  arrefted,  though  vexation,  more  than  confinement, 
has  contributed  to  undermine  it.  The  revolution  had,  in  va- 
rious ways,  diminifhed  her  property  ;  but  this  Ihe  wo4kl  have 
endured  with  patience,  had  not  the  law  of  fucceffions  involve 
ed  her  in  difficulties  which  appeared  every  day  more  interm.i- 
nablc,  and  perplexed  her  mind  .by  the  profpecl  of  a  life  of  li- 
tigation and  uncertainty.  By  this  law,  all  inheritances,  do- 
nations, or  bequeib,  fince  the  fourteenth  of  July,  1789,  are 
annulled,  and  fubjecled  to  a  general  partition  among  the  near  - 
eft  relatives. — ■ — In  confequence,  a  large  eftate  of  the  Mar- 
quife's,  as  well  as  another  already  fold,  are  to  be  accounted 
for,  aiKi  divided  between  a  variety  of  claimants.  Two  of  the 
number  being  emigrants,  the  republic  is  alfo  to  (hare  i  and  as 
the  live  ftock,  furniture,  farming  utenfils,  and  arrears,  are  in- 
cluded in  this  abfurd  and  iniquitous  regulation,  the  confufion 
aad  embarrafl'ment  which  it  has  occafioncd  are  indefcribable* 
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Though  an  unlucky  combination  of  circumfrances  has  ren^ 
dered  fuch  a  law  particularly  oppreilive  to  Madame  de  la 
F  ,  fhe  is  only  one  of  an  infinite  number  who  arc  affect- 
ed by  it,  and  many  of  whom  may,  perhaps,  be  ftill  greater  luf- 
f.Ters  than  herfelf.  The  Conftitaent  Afiembly  had  attempt- 
ed to  form  a  code  that  might  counteract  the  fpirit  of  legal 
difputation,  for  which  the  French  are  fo  remarkable ;  but 
this  fmgle  decree  will  give  birth  to  more  proceffcS  than  all 
t\iQ  pandecfs^  canons^  and  droits  feodaux^  accumulated  fmce 
the  days  of  Charlemagne;  and  I  doubt,  though  one  half  of 
the  nation  were  lav/yers,  whether  they  might  not  find  fuffi- 
cient  employment  ni  demalgainating  the  property  of  the  o- 
ther  half. 

This  mode  of  partition,  In  itfelf  ill  calculated  for  a  rich 
and  commercial  people,  and  better  adapted  to  the  republic  of 
St.  Marino  than  to  that  of  France,  was  introduced  under  pre- 
text of  favoring  the  fyftem  of  equality  ;  and  its  tranfition  from 
abfurdity  to  injultice,  by  giving  it  a  retroaSiive  effect,  was 
promoted  to  accommodate  the  virtuous  Herault  de  Sechelles^ 
who  acquired  a  confiderable  addition  of  fortune  by  it.  The 
Convention  are  daily  bi;fet  with  petitions  from  all  parts  on 
this  fubject ;  but  their  followers  and  themfelves  being  fome- 
what  in  the  %le  of  FalilafF's  regiment — "  younger  fons  of 
"  younger  brothers,"  they  feem  determined,  as  they  ufually 
are,  to  fquare  their  notions  of  juitice  by  what  is  moft  condu- 
cive to  their  own  intereil. 

An  apprehenfion  of  fome  attempt  from  the  Jacobins,  and 
the  difcontents  which  the  fcarcity  of  bread  give  rife  to  among 
the  pe4Pie,  have  produced  a  private  order  from  the  Commit- 
tees of  government,  for  arming  and  re-organizing  the  Na- 
tional Guard.*    I  remember,  in  1789  and  1790,  when  this 

*  Though  I  have  often  had  cccafion  to  ufe  the  term  Nation- 
al Gaard,  it  is  to  be  underftood  only  as  citizens  armed  for  fomc 
temporary  purpofe,  whofe  arms  v/ere  taken  from  them  as  foon 
as  that  fervice  was  performed.  The  Garde  Nationale,  as  a  re- 
gular inHitudon,  had  been,  ia  a  great  meafure,  fupprefled  fmcc 
the  fummer  of  1793,  and  thofe  who  compofed  it  gradually  dis- 
armed. Tiie  afuai  fervice  of  mounting  guard  wasilill  continu- 
ed, bat  the  citizens,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  armed  only 
with  pikes,  and  even  thofe  were  not  entrufted  to  their  own  care, 
each  delivering  up  his  arms  when  he  retired  more  exaftly  than 
if  it  were  an  ai  ticie  ox  capitulation  with  a  fuccefsful  enemy. 
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popular  militia  was  firft  inftituted,  every  one,  either  from  po- 
licy or  inclination,  appeared  eager  to  promote  it;  and  nothing 
was.  difcufled  but  military  fetes^  balls,  exercife,  and  uniforms, 
Thefe  patriotic  levities  have  now  entirely  vanifhed,  and  the 
bufmefs  proceeds  with  languor  and  difficulty.  One  dreads 
the  prefent  expenfe,  another  future  perfecution,  and  all  are 
folicitous  to  find  caufe  for  exemption. 

This  reluctance,  though,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted,  is  in  % 
great  meafure  j  uftifiable.  Where  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  a 
whole  nation  are  dependent  on  the  changes  of  party,  obfcuri- 
ty  becomes  the  furefl  protection,  and  thofe  who  are  zealous 
now,  may  be  the  firll:  facrifices  hereafter.  Nor  is  it  encou- 
raging to  arm  for  the  defence  of  the  Convention,  which  is 
deTpifed,  or  to  oppofe  the  violence  of  a  populace,  who,  how- 
ever mifguided,  are  more  objects  of  compaffion  than  of  pun- 
ifliment. 

Fouquier  Tinville,  with  fixteen  revolutionary  Judges  and 
Jurymen,  have  been  tried  and  executed,  at  the  moment  vrhen 
the  inftigators  of  their  crimes,  Billaud  Varennes,  Collot,  &c. 
were  fentenced  by  the  Convention  to  a  baniftiment,  which  is 
probably  the  obje6t  of  their  wifhes.  This  Tinville  and  his 
accomplices,  who  condemned  thoufands  with  fuch  ferocious 
gaiety,  beheld  the  approach  of  death  themfelves  with  a  mix- 
ture of  rage  and  terror,  that  even  cowardice  and  guilt  do  not 
always  exnibit.  It  feems  an  awful  difpenfation  of  Providence, 
that  they  who  were  inhuman  enough  to  wifh  to  deprive  their 
victims  of  the  courage  which  enabled  them  to  fubmit  to  their 
fate  with  refignation,  fhould  in  their  laft  moments  want  that 
courage,  and  die  defpairing,  furious,  and  uttering  impreca- 
tiijns,  which  were  returned  by  the  enraged  multitude!* 

Yours,  &c. 


*  Some  of  the  Jurymen  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  caric<i- 
twres  of  the  prifoners  while  they  condemned  them.  Among  the 
papers  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  were  found  blank  fen- 
tencesy  which  were  occafionally  fent  to  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety,  to  be  filled  up  with  the  names  of  thofe  intended  to 
be  facriftced. — The  name  of  one  of  the  Jurymen  executed  oa 
this  occafion  was  Leroiy  but  being  a  very  ardent  republican,  he 
had  changed  it  for  that  of  Citizen  Tenth  of  Au^uJi. 
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Amiens,  May  26,  1795. 

OUR  journey  to  Paris  has  been  poftponed  by  the  infur- 
recl^ion  which  occurred  on  the  firft  and  fecond  of  Pra- 
ifial,  (20th  and  21ft  of  May,)  and  which  was  not  Hke  that  of 
Germinal,  fabricated — but  a  real  anil  violent  attempt  of  the 
Jacobins  to  regain  their  power.  Of  this  event  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  the  people  of  Paris  were  at  firft  merely  fpedta- 
tors,  and  that  the  Convention  were  at  length  defended  by  the 
very  clalles  which  they  have  fo  long  oppreffed  under  the  de- 
nomination of  arijlocrats.  For  feveral  hours  the  Aflembly 
was  furroundcd,  and  in  the  power  of  its  enemies  \  the  head 
of  Ferraud,  a  deputy,  was  borne  in^triumph  to  the  Hall  j*  and 
but  for  the  impolitic  precipitation  of  the  Jacobins,  the  prefent 
government  might  have  been  deftroyed. 

The  conteft  began,  as  ufual,  by  an  aflemblage  of  females, 
whonforced  thcmfelves  into  the  national  palace,  and  loudly 
clamored  for  immediate  fupplies  of  bread.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  reproach  the  Convention  with  having  robbed  them 
of  their  liberty,  plundred  the  public  treafure,  and  finally  re- 


*  The  head  of  Ferraud  was  placed  on  a  pole,  and,  after  be- 
ing paraded  about  the  Hall,  ftationed  oppofite  the  Prefident. — 
It  is  impoiTible  to  execrate  fufficiently  this  favage  triumph ; 
but  fimilar  fcenes  have  been  applauded  on  the  fourteenth  of 
July,  and  the  fifth  and  fixth  of  0£lober  1789  ;  and  the  Parifi- 
ans  had  Jearned,  from  the  example  of  the  Convention  them- 
felves,  tnat  to  rejoice  in  the  daily  facrifice  of  fifty  or  fixty  peo- 
ple, was  an  aft  of  patriotifm.  As  to  the  epithets  of  Coquin, 
Sceleratsy  Voleurst  Sec.  which  were  now  beftowed  on  the  As- 
fembly,  they  were  only  what  the  members  were  in  the  conftant 
hahit  of  applying  to  each  other. 

TheaiTafiin  of  Ferraud  being  afterwards  taken  and  fentenced 
to  the  Guillotine,  was  refcued  by  the  mob  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine  were 
in  revolt  for*  two  days  on  this  occafion,  nor  would  they  give 
him  up  until  abandoned  by  the  cannoneers  of  their  party. — It 
is  fingular,  and  does  no  honor  to  the  revolutionary  fchool,  or 
the  people  of  Paris,  that  Madame  Elizabeth,  Maliherbes,  Ce- 
cile  Renaud,  aud  thoufands  of  others,  (hould  perilh  innocently, 
and  that  the  only  effort  of  this  kind  {hould  be  exerted  in  favor 
of  a  murderer  who  deferved  even  a  wcrfe  death. 
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ificsd  the  country  to  a  ftate  of  famine.*— !»Tt  was  not  eafy  ei- 
ther to  produce  bread,  or  refute  thefe  charges,  and  the  Depu- 
ties of  the  moderate  party  remained  filent  and  overpowered, 
while  the  Jacobins  encouragod  the  mob,  and  began  to  head 
them  openly.  The  Parifians,  however  interefted  in  the  re- 
fult  of  this'  ftruggle,  appeared  to  behold  it  with  indifference, 
or  at  leaft  with  inactivity.  Ferraud  had  already  been  mafia-- 
cred  in  endeavoring  to  repel  the  sroud,  and  the  Convention 
was  abandoned  to  outrage  and  infult;  yet  no  efFeclual  at- 
tempt had  been  made  in  their  defence,  until  the  Deputies  of 
the  Mountain  prematurely  avowed  their  defigns,  and  moved 
for  a  repeal  of  all  the  decrees  which  had  tended  to  meliorate 
the  government  fmce  the  death  of  Robefpierre — for  the  rein- 
carceration of  fufpevfled  perfons — and,  in  fine,  for  an  abfblutc 
revival  of  the  whole  revolutionary  fyflem. 

The  avowal  of  thefe  proje6ls  created  an  immediate  alarm 
among  thofc  on  whom  the  malfacre  of  Ferraud,  and  the  dan- 
gers to  which  the  AfTembly  was  expofed,  had  made  no  im- 
prelHon.  The  difmay  became  general ;  and  in  a  few  hours 
the  ariflocrats  themfelves  collected  together  a  force  fufficient 
to  liberate  the  AlTemblyjt  and  wrefl  the  government  from 
the  hands  of  the  Jacobins. — This  defeat  ended  in  the  arrcft 
of  all  who  had  taken  a  part  againft  the  now  triumphant  ma- 


*  People* — "  Nous  ^uous  demandons  ce  (}ue  'vous'a'vez  fait  de 
"  nos  trefors  et  de  notre  liberie  — *<  We  want  to  know  what 
"  you  have  done  with  our  treafure  and  our  liberty?'* 

Prefident.— "  Citcyens,  yous  etes  dans  le  fein  de  la  CoTfuen- 

ti\>n  Nationale.'' — "  Citizens,  I  muff;  remind  you  that  you 
"  are  in  the  prefence  of  the  National  Convention." 

People. — "  Du  pairiy  du  pairiy  Coqiiin — ^I'as  tu  fait  de  no- 
"  tre  argent  ?  Pas  tant  de  belles  phrafes,  mats  du  pain,  du  pain, 

il  n'y  a  point  ici  de  confpirateurs — nous  demandons  du  pain 

parceque  nous  a'vons  faim.^^ — "  Bread,  bread,  roo-ue!  what 

''  have  you  done  with  our  money? — Fine  fpeeches  won't  do 
"  — 'tis  bread  we  want.— There  are  no  confpirators  among  us 

we  only  afk.  for  bread,  becaufe  we  are  hungry." 

See  Debates  of  the  Connjention, 

t  This  is  flated  ae  a  ground  of  reproach  by  the  Jacobins, 
and  is  admitted  by  the  Convention.  Andre  Dumont,  who  had 
taken  fo  adlive  a  part  in  fupporting Robefpierre's  government, 
was  yet  on  this  occafion  defended  and  protected  the  whole  day 
by  a  young  man  whofe  father  had  been  guillotined. 
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jority :  and  there  are,  I  believe,  near  fifty  of  them  in  cuflody, 
ueiiaes  numbers  who  contrived  to  efcape.* 

That  the  efForts  of  this  more  fanguinary  fa£lion  have  been 
ciieckedj  is  douhtlefs  a  temporajy  advantage ;  yet  thofe  Vi^ho 
calculate  beyond  the  moment  lie  only  the  perpetuation  of 
anarchy,  in  a  habit  of  expelling  one  part  of  the  legiflature  to 
fecure  the  government  of  the  other ;  nor  can  it  be  denied, 
that  the  freedom  of  the  reprefentative  body  has  been  as  much 
violated  by  the  Moderates  in  the  recent  tranfa6lions,  as  by 
the  Jacobins  on  the  thirty-firft  of  May,  1793.  The  Depu- 
ties of  the  Mountain  have  been  profcribed  and  imprifoned, 
rather  as  partizans  than  criminals;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
many,  that  thefe  meafures,  which  deprive  the  Convention  of 
fuch  a  portion  of  its  members,  attach  as  much  illegality  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  reft,  as  the  former  violences  of  Robe-, 
fpierre  and  his  faction.f  It  is  true  the  reigning  party  may 
I^Jead  in  the  juftification  that  they  only  inflict  what  they 
would  themfelves  have  fuffered,  had  the  Jacobins  prevailed  5 
and  this  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  weaknefs  and  inftability 
of  a  form  of  government  v»'hich  is  incapable  of  refilling  op- 
pontion,  and  which  knows  no  medium  between  yielding  ttj 
]ts  adverfaries,  or  deftroying  them. 

In  a  well  organized  conltitution,  it  is  fuppofjd  that  a  libe- 
r  d  fpirit  of  party  is  falutary.  Here  they  difpute  the  alterna- 
tive of  pov»/er  and  emolument,  or  prifons  and  guillotines ;  and 
the  fole  refalt  to  the  people  is  the  certainty  of  being  facriftce4 


*  Among  thefe  implicated  in  this  attempt  to  revive  the  revo- 
lutionary government  was  Carnpt,  and  the  decree  of  arreft  would 
have  been  carried  againft  him,  had  it  not  been  fuggelled  that 
his  talents  were  necefiary  in  the  military  department.  All  that; 
remained  of  Kobefpierre's  Committees,  Jean  Boa  St.  Andre, 
Robert  Lindet,  and  Prieur,  were  arrefted.  Carnot  alone  was 
excepted ;  and  it  was  not  difguifed  that  his  utility,  more  than 
any  fuppofed  integrity,  procured  him  the  exemption. 

f  The  decrees  pilT^d  by  the  Jacobin  members  during  thelr- 
four  hours  triumph  cannot  be  defended;  but  the  whole  Con- 
vention had  long  acquiefced  in  them,  and  the  precife  time 
when  they  were  to  ceafe  was  certainly  a  matter  of  opinion. — 
The  greater  part  of  thefe  members  were  accufed  of  no  adiive 
violence,  nor  could  they  have  been  arreiled  on  any  principles 
but  that  ol"  being  rii-als  to  a  faction  ftronger  than  themfelves. 
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to  the  fears,  and  plundered  by  ths  rapacity  of  either  faction, 
which  may  chance  to  acquire  the  fuperiority. — Had  tlie  go- 
vernment any  permanent  or  ijiherent  ftrength,  a  party  vvalcli- 
ing  its  errors,  and  ea^er  to  actacic  them,  might,  in  tiir.e,  by 
thefe  perpetual  collinoiiS,  give  birth  ta  fome  principles  of  li- 
berty and  order.  But,  as  i  have  Often  had  occafion  to  noticj, 
this  fpecies  of  republicanifm  is  in  itfelf  fo  weak.,  that  it  can- 
not exift  except  by  a  conltant  recurrence  to  the  very  defpot- 
iiin  it  profedes  to  exclude.  Hence  it  is  jealous  aiui  fafpi- 
cious,  and  ail  oppofition  to  it  is  fatal ;  fo  that,  to  ufe  an  zr^ 
gument  fomevvliat  fimilar  to  Hume's  on  tiie  liberfy  of  the 
prefs  in  republics,  the  French  poriTefs  a  fort  of  freedom  whic'i 
docs  not  admit  of  enjoymentj  and,  in  order  to  boaft  thai: 
they  have  a  popular  conftitution,  are  obliged  to  fuppoi  i; 
•very  kind  of  tyranny.* 

The  provinces  take  much  lefs  intereft  in  this  event,  thaa 
in  one  of  a  more  general  and  perfonal  etFeci:,  though  not  ap- 
parently of  equal  importance.  A  very  few  weeks  ago,  the 
Convention  afleverated,  in  the  ufual  acciamatory  ityle,  that 
they  would  never  even  liftea  to  a  propofal  for  diminiihing  th.j 
value,  or  flopping  the  currency  of  any  defcription  of  ajlig-- 
nats.  Their  oaths  are  nor,  indeed,  in  great  repute,  yet  many 
people  were  fo  far  deceived,  as  to  imagine  that  at  ieaft  the 
credit  of  the  paper  would  not  hefcrma/iy  deili-oyi:d  by  thofe 
who  had  forced  its  circulation.  All  of  a  fudden,  and  wiLh- 
out  any  previous  notice,  a  decree  was  ifiued  to  fupprefs  the 
£orfets^  (orailignatsofliveiivres,)  bearing  th.e  Kiii^^'i  imajjeiv 
and  as  thefe  were  very  numerous,  and  chieny  m  the  hands  cf 
the  lower  order  of  people,  the  conllernation  produced  by  this 
me-afure  was  ferious  and  unufual. —  There  cannot  be  a  ftrorig- 
€r  proof  of  the  tyranny  of  the  government,  or  of  the  national 
propennty  to  fubmiiTion,  Lhan  the  circu:na:ance  of  making  it 


*  Hume  o!)ferves,  that  abfolute  mcnarchies  and  republics 
nearly  approach  ;  for  the  exccf^  of  liberty  in  tiie  iatcer  renders 
fach  reftraints  necefiary  as  tu  make  them  in  practice  referublt 
the  former. 

f  The  opinion  that  prevailed  at  this  time  that  a  reiloration 
©f  the  monarchy  was  intended  by  th^  Convention,  iiad  render- 
ed every  one  foiicitous  to  amafs  aiTignics  idaed  during  th2  late 
King's  reign.  Royal  affignats  of  five  livres  were  exchanged  Toi' 
^x,  feven,  and  eight  iivr^-i  of  the  rc^r-uhlican  paper,  . 
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penal  to  refufe  one  day,  what,  by  the  fame  authority,  is  ren- 
dered valuelefs  the  next — and  that  notwithftanding  this,  the 
remaining  affignats  are  IHII  received  under  ail  the  probability 
of  their  experiencing  a  fimilar  fate. 

Paris  now  offers  an  interval  of  tranquillity',  which  we  mean 
to  avail-ourfelves  of,  and  flrall,  in  a  day  or  two,  leave  this 

place,  with  the  hope  of  procuring  palTports  for  England.  

The  Convention  affect  great  moderation  and  gratitude  for 
their  late  refcue ;  and  the  people,  perfuaded,  in  general,  that 
the  victorious  party  are  royaliils,  wait  with  impatience  fome 
important  change,  and  expecl,  if  not  an  immediate  redoration 
of  the  monarchy,  at  leaft  a  free  ele(5tion  of  new  Reprefenta- 
tives,  which  muft  infallibly  lead  to  it.  With  this  hope,  which 
is  the  firft  that  has  long  prefented  itfelf  to  this  harafled  coun- 
try, I  (hall  probably  bid  it  adieu  :  but  a  vifit  to  the  metropo- 
lis will  be  too  interefting  for  me  to  conclude  thefe  papers,  with- 
out giving  you  the  refult  of  my  obfervations. 

Yours,  &c. 


Paris,  June  3,  1795. 

WE  arrived  here  early  on  Saturday,  and  as  no  ftranger 
coming  to  Paris,  whether  a  native  of  France  or  a  fo- 
reigner, is  fuffered  to  remain  longer  than  three  days  without 
a  particular  pcrmillion,  our  firft  care  was  to  prefent  ourfelves 
to  the  Committee  of  the  fe6tion  where  we  lodge,  and,  on  gi- 
ving proper  fecurity  for  our  good  condu<fl,  we  have  had  this 
permilBon  extended  to  a  Decade. 

1  approached  Paris  with  a  mixture  of  curiolity  and  appr^ 
henfion,  as  though  I  expected  the  fcenes  which  had  pafl'ed  ia 
it,  and  the  moral  changes  it  had  undergone,  would  be  every 
where  vifible  ;  but  the  gloomy  ideas  produced  by  a  vifit  to 
this  metropolis,  are  rather  the  effedt  of  mental  alFociation  than 
external  objecSls.  Palaces  and  public  buildings  ftill  remain ;  but 
we  recolle6t  that  they  are  become  the  prifons  of  misfortnne, 
or  the  rewards  of  bafenefs.  We  fee  the  fame  hotels,  but  their 
owners  are  wandering  over  the  world,  or  have  expired  on  the 
fcaffold.  Public  places  are  not  lefs  numerous,  nor  lefs  fre- 
quented ;  but,  far  from  infpiring  gaiety,  we  behold  them  with 
regret  and  difguft,  as  proofs  of  the  natiouiJ  Isvity  and  want 
of  feeling. 
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I  coiiki  almod  wifh,  for  the  credit  of  the  French  characSter, 
to  have  found  fo^ne  indications  that  the  paft  was  not  fo  fooa 
conugned  to  oblivion.  It  is  true,  the  reign  of  Robefpi.rre 
and  his  fanguinary  tribunal  are  execrated  in  ftudied  phrafes; 
yet  is  it  enough  to  adopt  humanitytt^  mode,  to  fmg  the  Rc~ 
veil  du  Peupie  in  preference  to  xk^^^arfeillo'is^  or  to  go  to  a 
theatre  with  a  well-powdered  head,  imlead  of  cropped  locks 
a  la  Jacobin  F  But  the  people  forget,  that  while  they  per- 
mitted, and  even  applauded,  the  pait  horrors,  they  were  alfo 
accdfary  to  them,  and  if  they  rejoice  at  their  termination,  their 
fcnfibility  docs  not  extend  to  compunction :  they  caft  their 
forrows  away,  and  think  it  fufiicicnt  to  exhibit  their  reforma- 
tion in  dreffing  and  dancing — 

Yet  hearts  refin'd  their  fadden'd  tint  retain, 
•*  The  ugh  is  pleafure,  and  the  jeil  is  pain." 

Sheridan. 

French  refinements  are  not,  however,  of  this  poetical  kind.* 
The  praif ice  of  the  government  appears  to  depart  every 
day  more  widely  from  its  profeilions  j  and  the  moderate  ha- 
rangues of  the  tiibune  are  often  fucceeded  by  meafljres  as  ar- 
bitrary as  thofe  which  are  faid  to  be  exploded.  Perhaps  ths 
-Convention  begin  to  perceive  their  mirtake  in  fuppolingthat 
they  can  maintain  a  government  againit  the  inclination  of  the 

3P 


*  This  too  great  ficillty  of  the  Parifi^.ns  has  been  comment- 
^  ed  upon  by  an  anonymocs  writer  in  the  fi^llowing  terms: 

At  Paris,  where  more  than  fifty  victims  were  dragged  dai- 

«'  ly  to  the  fca-TOid,  the  the^.tres  never  failed  to  overfiow, 
and  that  on  the  Place  de  la  Pvcvolution  was  not  the  leaft  fre. 

quented.  The  public,  in  their  way  every  evening  to  the 

Champs  Elifees,  continued  uainterra:3tedly  to  crofs  the  ilreajn 

**  of  blood  that  deluged  this  fatal  fpot  with  the  moft  dreadful 
indifference;  and  now,  though  thefe  days  of  horror  are  fcarce- 
ly  pafTed  over  our  heads,  one  would  iTuppofe  them  ages  re- 
moved — fo  little  are  we  fenfible  that  we  are  dancing,  as  u 

**  were,  on  a  platform  of  dead  bodies.    Well  may  we  fay,  rcr- 

*■*  fpectiqg  thofe  events  that  have  not  reached  ourfelveo— 
*  Le  malheur  qui  n'eft  plus,  n'a  jamais  exilte/ 

"  But  if  we  dt?firc  earneftly  that  the  fame  misfMrtune  fhould  no; 

*'  return,  wc  n-.ufl  keep  them  ahvayc  prefcn:  in  our  rccollcc- 

"  lion." 
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people,  without  the  aid  of  tyranny.  They  expe6lcd  at  the 
lame  time  that  they  decried  Robefpierre,  to  retain  all  the  pow- 
er he  polFelied.  Hence  their  aflumed  principles  and  their  con- 
duct are  generally  at  variance  ;  and,  divided  between  defpo- 
tilai  and  vveaknei's,  they  arreft  the  printers  of  pamphlets  and 
newfpapers  one  day,  and  are  obliged  to  liberate  them  the  next. 
They  exclaim  publicly  againft  the  fyftem  of  terror,  yet  fecret- 
ly  court  the  adiftance  of  its  agents.  They  alfed  to  refpe(!l 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  yet  every  new  publication  has  to  de- 
fend itfelf  againfl:  the  whole  force  of  the  government,  if  it 
happen  to  ctniure  a  fmgle  member  of  the  reigning  party. — 
Thus  ttie  memoirs  of  Dumouriez  had  circulated  nearly  thro* 
all  Europe,  yet  it  was  not  without  m.uch  rilk,  and  after  along 
warfare,  that  they  were  printed  in  France.* 

I  know  not  if  it  be  attributable  to  thefe  political  inconlift- 
encies,  that  the  calm  which  has  fucceeded  the  late  diforders  is 
little  more  than  external.  The  minds  of  the  people  are  un- 
commonly agitated,  and  every  one  exprcffes  either  hope  or 
apprehenfion  offome  impending  event.  The  royalifts,  amidft 
their  oftenfible  perfecuiions,  are  particularly  elated  i  and  I 
have  been  told,  that  many  confpicuous  revolutionifts  already 
talk  of  emigration. 

I  am  juft  returned  from  a  day's  ramble,  during  which  I 
have  met  with  various  fubje6ls  of  unpleafant  meditation.  A- 
bout  dinner-time  I  called  on  an  old  Chevalier  de  St.  Louis, 

and  his  lady,  who  live  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain  

When  I  knew  them  formerly,  they  had  a  hanclfome  annuity 
on  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  v/ere  in  poiTeilion  of  all  the  com- 
forts necelTary  to  their  declining  years.  To-day  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  girl  of  dirty  appearance,  the  houfe  looked  mife- 
rable,  the  furniture  worn,  and  I  found  the  old  couple  over  a 
flender  meal  of foup  maigre  and  eggs,  v/ithout  wine  or  bread. 
Our  revolutionary  adventures,  as  is  ufual  on  vA  meetings  of 
this  kind,  were  foon  communicated  ;  and  1  learned  that,  al- 
moft  before  they  knew  what  was  palling  around  diem,Mon- 


On  this  fubjeft  the  government  appears  fometimes  to  have 

adopted  the  maxim,  thit  prevention  is  better  than  punifiiment ; 
for,  in  feveral  inftances,  they  feized  on  manufcripts,  and  laid 
embargoes  on  the  printers'  prelfes,  where  they  only  fujpecled 
th^it  a  work  which  they  might  difapprove  was  intended  to  be 
pubUihed. 
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41eur  du  G  *s  forty  years'  fervlce,  and  his  croix^hzd  ren- 
dered him  fufpecSted,  and  that  he  and  his  wife  were  taken  from 
their  beds  at  midnight  and  carried  to  prifon.  Here  they  con- 
fumed  their  ftoclc  of  ready  money,  while  a  guard,  placed  in 
their  houfe,  pillaged  what  was  moveable,  and  fpoiled  what 
could  not  be  pillaged.  Soon  after  the  ninth  of  Thermidor 
they  were  releafed,  but  they  returned  to  bare  walls,  and  their 
annuity  being  paid  in  affignats,  now  fcarcely  affords  them  .a 
fubfiftence.  Monfieur  du  G  is  near  feventy,  and  Ma- 
dame is  become  helplefs-  from  a  nervous  complaint,  the  effe(5l 
of  fear  and  confinement ;  and  if  this  depreciation  of  the  pa- 
per fhould  continue,  thefe  poor  people  may  probably  die  of 
abfulute  want, 

I  dined  with  a  relation  of  the  Marquife's,  and  in  the  after- 
noon we  called  by  appointment  on  a  perfon  who  is  employed 
by  the  Committee  of  National  Domain:;,  and  who  has  long 
promifed  my  friend  to  facilitate  the  adjuftment  of  fome  of  the 
various  claims  which  the  government  has  on  her  property. — 
This  man  was  originally  a  valet  to  the  brother  of  the  Mar- 
quife :  at  the  revolution  he  fet  up  a  fhop,  became  a  bankrupt, 
and  a  furious  Jacobin,  and,  in  the  end,  a  member  of  a  Revo- 
lutionary Committee.  In  the  laft  capacity  he  found  means 
to  enrich  himfelf,  and  intimidate  his  creditors  fo  as  to  obtain  a 
difcharge  of  his  debts,  without  the  trouble  of  paying  them.* 
Since  the  diflblution  of  the  Committees,  he  has  contrived  to 
obtain  the  fituation  I  have  mentioned,  and  now  occupies  fu- 
perb  apartments  in  an  hotel,  amply  furniftied  with  the  proofs 
of  his  official  dexterity,  and  the  perquifites  of  patriotifni. 

The  humiliating  viciffitudes  occafioned  by  the  revolution, 

induced  Madame  de  la  F  to  apply  to  this  democratic 

parvenuj  [upftart]  whofe  office  at  prefent  gives  him  the  pow- 
er, and  whofe  former  obligations  to  her  family  (by  whom  he 
was  brought  up)  fhe  hoped  would  add  the  difpofitioii,  to  ferve 


*  "  It  was  common  for  men  in  debt  to  procure  themfelve« 
*^  to  be  made  members  of  a  revolutionary  committee,  and  theu 

force  their  creditors  to  give  them  a  receipt  in  full,  under  the 

fear  of  being  imprifoned." 

ClauzeVs  Report,  OB.  13,  1 794.. 

I  am  myfelf  acquainted  with  an  old  lady,  who  was  confined 
four  months,  for  having  afkei  one  of  thefe  patriots  for  three 
feundred  livres  which  he  owed  her. 
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her.  The  gratitude  fbe  expe6l:ed  has,  however,  ended  only 
in  delays  and  difappointments,  and  the  fole  objedl  of  my  coin- 
mi  ffion  v/as  to  get  fome  papers,  which  flie  had  entrufted  to 
him,  out  of  his  pofl'effion. 

When  we  enquired  if  the  Citizen  was  at  home,  a  fervant, 
not  in  livery,  informed  us  Adonficur  was  dreffing,  but  that  if 
we  would  walk  in,  he  would  let  Monfieur  know  we  were 
there.  We  paiTed  through  a  dining  parlor,  where  we  faw 
the  remains  of  a  defTert,  coffee,  &c,  and  were  afiaiied  by  the 
odours  of  a  plentiful  repaft.  As  we  entered  the  faloon,  we 
heard  the  fervant  call  at  the  door  of  an  adjoining  parlor, — . 
*'  Movfieur^  void  deux  Citoyenne$  et  un  Citoyen  qui  vous  de-^ 
*'  ?}iandeniJ'*  When  yl^i7?2^e'^r  appeared,  he  apologized  with 
an  air  of  gracioufnefs  for  the  impollibility  he  had  been  under  of 
getting  my  friend's  affairs  arranged — protefted  he  was  ac-- 
£ahIe\-^^-3it  he  had  fcarcely  an  inftant  at  his  own  difpofal — . 
that  enfin  the  refponfibility  of  people  in  office  was  fo  terrible^ 
and  the  fatigue  fo  ajJommante^X  that  nothing  but  the  pureft 
civifm,  and  a  heart  penetre  de  I' amour  de  la  patrie^^  could  c- 
jiable  him  to  perfevere  in  the  tafk  impofed  on  him.  As  for 
the  papers  we  required,  he  would  endeavor  to  find  them,  tho* 
his  cabinet  Wiis  really  fo  filled  with  petitions  and  certificates 
of  all  forts,  que  des  malheureux  lui  (jvoient  addrejps\\  that  it 
would  not  be  very  eafy  to  find  them  at  prefent  5  and,  with 
this  anfv/er,  which  we  fhould  have  fmiled  at  from  M.  de  Choi- 
feul  or  Sartine,  v/e  were  obliged  to  be  fatistied.  We  then 
talked  of  the  news  of  the  day,  and  he  lamented  that  the  aris^ 
tocrats  were  fHll  reftlefs  and  increafmg  in  number,  and  that, 
notwithflanding  the  efforts  of  the  Convention  to  diffufe  a  fpi- 
rit  of  philofophy,  it  was  too  evident  there  was  yet  much  fana^ 
tisifm  among  the  people. 

As  we  rofe  to  depart,  Madame  entered,  drefTed  for  vifiting, 
and  decorated  with  bracelets  on  her  wrifls  and  above  her  el- 
bows, medallions  on  her  waift  and  neck,  and,  indeed,  finery 
wherever  it  could  poilibly  be  bellowed.    We  obfei'vcd  her 


*  **  Sir,  here  are  two  female  citizens  and  one  male  citizcat 
*'  enquiring  for  you.** 

f  Opprened.  I  Overpowering. 

§  Penetrated  with  a  love  of  his  country, 
{j  AddrciTed  to  him  by  unfortunate  people. 
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primitive  condition  of  a  waiting-woman  ftill  operated,  and  that, 
far  ffoai  affecting  the  language  of  her  huiband,  ftie  retained 
a  great  deference  for  ran!c,  and  was  foHcitous  to  infinuate  that 
(kii^vfus  fecretly  of  a  fuperior  way  of  thinking.  As  we  left  the 
room  together,  (he  made  advances  to  an  acquaintance  with 
my  companions  (who  were  people  of  condition  j)  and  having 
occafion  to  fpealc  to  a  perfon  at  the  door,  as  ihe  uttered  the 
word  Citoyen  flie  looked  at  us  with  an  cxprefiion  which  fhe 
intended  fliould  imply  the  contempt  and  reluclance  with 
which  {he  made  ufe  of  it. 

I  have  in  general  remarked,  that  the  republicans  are  either 
of  the  fpccics  I  have  juft  been  defcribing,  waiters,  jockies, 
gamblers,  bankrupts^  and  low  fcribblers,  living  in  great  fplen- 
dor,  or  men  taken  from  laborious  profeffions,  more  fmcere 
in  their  principles,  more  ignorant  and  brutal — and  who  difli- 
pate  what  they  have  gained  in  grofs  luxury,  becaufe  they  have 
been  told  tSiat  elegance  and  delicacy  are  worthy  only  of  Sy- 
barite and  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  defpifed  both. — 
Thcfe  patriots  are  not,  however,  fo  uninformed,  nor  fo  difin- 
terelled,  as  to  fuppofe  they  are  to  ferve  their  country  without 
ferving  themfclves;  and  they  perfecSlly  underftand,  that  the 
rich  are  their  legal  patrimony,  and  that  it  is  enjoined  them,  by 
tlieir  miffion,  to  pillage  royalifls  and  ariftocrats.* 

Yours,  &c. 


Paris,  June  6,  1795. 

I HAD  fcarcely  concluded  my  laft,  when  I  received  advice 
of  the  death  of  Madame  de  la  F  ;  and  though  I  have, 

aimoft  from  the  time  we  quitted  the  Providence,  thought  fhe 
was  declining,  and  that  fuch  an  event  was  probable,  it  has, 
Xieverthelefs,  both  fliocked  and  grieved  me. 

Exclufively  of  her  many  good  and  engaging  qualities,  which 


*  Garat  obferves,  it  was  a  maxim  of  Danton,  "  ^te  ceux 
"  q^i  fef Client  Us  affairs  de  la  republique  devaient  aujji  faire  les 
'*  leursy''  that  thofe  who  undertook  the  care  of  the  republic 
foou;d  alfo  t^ke  care  of  themfelves.  This  tenet,  however,  feems 
common  to  the  friends  of  both. 
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were  reafonable  objects  of  attachment,  Madame  de  la  F  

was  endeared  to  me  by  thofe  habits  of  intimacy  that  often  fup^ 
ply  the  want  of  merit,  and  make  us  adhere  to  our  early  friend- 
lliips,  even  when  not  fandtioned  by  our  maturer  judgment. 

Madame  de  la  F  never  became  entirely  devefted  of  the 

efFefts  of  a  convent  education;  but.  if  fhe  retained  a  love  of 
trifling  amufements,  and  a  fort  of  infantine  gaiety,  (he  like- 
wife  continued  pious,  charitable,  and  ftridtly  attentive  not  on- 
ly to  the  duties,  but  to  the  decorum,  efTential  in  the  female 
char.xler — and  m.crits  of  this  fort  are,  I  believe,  now  more 
rare  than  thofe  in  which  fhe  might  be  deemed  deficient. 

I  was  fpeaking  of  her  this  morning  to  a  lady  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, who  acquiefced  in  my  friendly  eulogiums,  but 
added,  in  a  tone  of  fiiperiority,  "  C*etoit  pourtant  une  petite 
femme  hien  mimitiettfe — Iho  always  put  me  out  of  patience 
with  her  birds  and  her  flowers,  her  levees  of  poor  people  ,and 
her  perf^vering  indupcry  in  f  ivolous  projeds.''  My  friend 
was,  indeed,  the  mofi:  feminine  creature  in  the  world,  and  this 
is  a  flippant  literary  lady,  who  talks  in  raptures  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  calls  llouireau  familiarly  Jean  Jaques,  friflcs 
through  the  whole  cirde  of  fcience  at  the  Lyceum,  and  has 
an  ufcer  contempt  both  for  perfonal  neatnefs  and  domeftic 
ceconomy.  How  would  Madame  de  Seyigne  v/onder,  could, 
(lie  behold  one  of  thefe  modern  belles  efprits^  with  which  her 
country,  as.  well  as  England,  abounds?  In  our  zeal  for  re- 
forming the  irregular  orthography  and  houfewifely  penman- 
ihip  of  tiie  laft  century,  we  are  all  become  readers,  and  2tu- 
thors,  and  critics.  I  do  not  affert,  that  the  female  mind  is  too 
much  cuicivated,  but  that  it  is  too  generally  fo;  and  that  we 
encourage  a  tafte  for  attainments  not  always  compatible  with 
the  duties  and  occupations  of  domeftic  life.  No  age  has,  I 
believe,  produced  f)  many  literary  ladies  as  the  prefent;*  yet 
I  cannot  learn  that  we  are  at  all  improved  in  morals,  or  that 
domeilic  happinefs  is  more  univerfal  than  when,  inllead  of  * 


*  Let  me  not  be  fappofed  to  undervalue  the  female  author* 
of  the  prcfent  day.  There  are  fome  who,  uniting  great  talents 
with  perional  worth,  are  judiy  entitled  to  our  refpecl  and  ad- 
miradon.  Lhe  authorefs  of  Cecilia,"  or  the  Mifs  Lees,  can- 
not be  confounded  with  the  proprietors  of  all  the  Caftles,  Fo- 
reits,  •Gro\es,  Woods,  Cottages,  and  Caverns,  v/hich  are  fo  al- 
luring in  the  catalogue  of  a  circulating  library. 
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writing  fannets  to  o'cw-drops  or  daifies,*  we  copier]  prayers 
and  recipes,  in  fpelling  fimilar  to  that  of  Stowe  or  Hollings- 
hed.  We  feem  indullrious  to  make  every  branch  of  educa~ 
tion  a  vehicle  for  infpiring  a  premature  tafte  for  literary  a- 
mufements;  and  our  old-fafliioned  moral  adages  in  writing- 
books  are  replaced  by  fcraps  from  "  Elegant  Extracts,"  vvhih 
print-w^^rlc  and  embroidery  reprcfent  fcenes  from  poems  or 
novels.  I  allow,  that  the  fubjeds  formerly  pourtrayed  by  the 
needle  were  not  pi«Slurefque,  yet,  the  tendency  confidcred, 
young  ladies  might  as  well  employ  their  filk  or  pencils  in  ex- 
hibiting Daniel  m  the  lions'  den,  or  Jofeph  and  his  bretlircn, 
as  Sterne's  Maria,  or  Charlotte  and  \Verter. 

You  will  forgive  this  digrclfion,  which  I  have  been  led  in- 
to on  hearing  the  character  of  i\ladame  de  la  F  depre- 
ciated, becaufe  (he  was  only  gentle  and  amiable,  and  did  not 
read  Plutarch,  nor  hold  literary  aflemblieF.  It  is,  in  truth,  a 
little  amende  I  owe  her  memory,  for  I  may  myfelf  have  fomc- 
times  eftimated  her  too  lightly,  and  concludi-d  my  ov/n  pur- 
fuits  more  rational  than  hers,  when  pollibly  they  were  orly 
different.  Her  death  has  left  an  imprellion  on  my  mind,  vv'hicli 
the  turbulence  of  Paris  is  not  calculated  to  foothj  but,  the 
fhort  time  we  have  to  ftay,  and  the  number  of  people  I  muft 
fee,  oblige  me  to  conquer  both  my  regret  and  my  indolence, 
and  to  pats  a  great  part  of  the  day  in  running  from  place  ta 
place. 

I  have  been  employed  all  this  morning  in  executing  fomc 
female  co.iiminions,  which,  of  courfe,  led  me  to  malliners, 
mantua-makers,  &c.  Theie  people  now  recommend  fafhions 
by  faying  one  thing,  is  invented  by  Taliien's  wife,  and  ano- 
ther by  Merlin  de  Thionville,  or  fome  other  Deputy's  mis-, 
trefsj  and  the  genius  of  thefe  elegantes  has  contrived,  by  a 
mode  of  dreiiing  the  hair  which  lengthens  the  neck,  and  by 
robes  with  an  inch  of  waift,  to  give  their  countrywomen  aji 
appearance  not  much  unlike  that  of  a  Bar  Gander, 

I  faw  yefterday  a  relation  of  Madame  de  la  Y  ,  who  is 

ia  the  army,  and  whom  I  formerly  mentioned  as  having  met 


•  Mrs.  Smith's  beautiful  Sonnets  have  produced  fonnctteers 
for  every  objeft:  in  nature,  vifible  or  invifible;  and  her  elegant 
tranllaiions  of  Petrarch  have  procured  t]ie  Italian  bard  many 
an  Enghfh  drefs  that  he  would  have  been  ^Ihained  tc  appear  in. 
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when  we  pafled  through  Dourlens.  He  was  for  fome  months 
fufpended,  and  in  confinement,  but  is  now  reftored  to  his 
rank,  and  ordered  on  fervice.  He  aflccd  me  if  1  ever  intend- 
ed to  vifit  France  again.  I  told  him  I  had  fo  litrle  reafon  to 
be  fatisfied  with  my  treatment,  that  I  did  not  ima2:ine  I  fliould. 
« — "  Yes,  (returned  he,)  but  if  the  republic  fhould  conquer 
Italy,  and  bring  all  its  treafures  to  Paris,  as  has  latffy  been 
fuggefted  in  the  Convention,  we  (hall  tempt  you  to  return,  in 
fpite  of  yourfelf."*  I  told  him,  I  neither  doubted  their  in- 
tending fuch  a  fcheme,  nor  the  poiTibility  of  its  f^ccefs,  tho* 
it  was  not  altogether  worthy  of  philofophers  and  republicans 
to  wage  war  for  Venus's  and  Apollos,  and  to  facrifice  the 
lives  of  one  part  ot  their  fellow-citizens,  that  the  reft  might 
be  amufed  with  pidtures  and  ftatues.    "  That's  not  ouraf- 

"  fair  (fays  Monfieur  de  .)  Soldiers  do  not  reafon.  And 

"  if  the  Convention  fliould  have  a  fancy  to  pillage  the  Empe- 
"  ror  of  China's  palace,  I  fee  no  remedy  but  to  fet  fail  with  the 
"  firfi:  fair  wind." — "  I  wifh,  (faid  his  fifter,  who  was  the  only 
"  perfon  prefent,)  inftead  of  being  under  fuch  orders,  you  had 
"  efcaped  from  thfe  fervice." — "  Yes,  (returned  the  General 
"  quickly,)  and  wander  about  Europe  like  Dumouricz,  fus- 
"  peeled  anddefpifed  by  all  parties."  I  obferved  Dumouriez. 
was  an  adventurer,  and  that  on  many  accounts  it  was  neces- 
fary  to  guard  againft  him.  He  faid,  he  did  not  difpute  the 
necelTity  or  even  the  juftice  of  the  condudt  obferved  towards 
him,  but  that  neverthelefs  I  might  be  afTured  it  had  operated 
as  an  effectual  check  to  thofe  who  might,  otherwife,  have  been 
tempted  to  follow  Dumouriez's  example :  "  And  we  have 
"  now  (added  he,  in  a  tone  between  gaiety  and  defpair,)  no  al- 
"  ternative  but  obedience  or  the  guillotine.'* — I  have  tran- 
fcribed  the  fubftance  of  this  converfation,  as  it  confirms  what 
I  have  frequently  been  told,  that  the  fate  of  Dumouriez,  how- 
ever merited,  is  one  great  caufe  why  no  defertion  of  impor- 
tance has  fince  taken  place. 

I  was  ju(l  now  interrupted  by  a  noife  and  fliouting  near 
iTiy  window,  and  could  plainly  diitinguilh  the  words  Sciptj 


*  Theproje«a  of  pillaging  Italy  of  its  moft  valuable  works 
©f  art  was  fuggefted  by  the  philofophic  Abbe  Gregoire,  a  con- 
ftitutional  Bifliop,  as  early  as  September  1 794,  becaufs,  as  hrs 
alledgcd,  the  c/^efs  d'cewvres  of  the  Greek  republic  ought  not 
Vo  embcUifli  a  country  of  flaves. 
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and  Solon  uttered  in  a  tone  of  taunt  and  reproach.  Not  im- 
mediately comprehending  how  Solon  or  Scipio  could  be  in- 
troduced in  a  fray  at  Paris,  I  difpatched  Angelique  to  make 
enquiry;  and  at  her  return  I  learned  that  a  croud  of  boys 
were  following  a  flioemaker  of  the  neighborhood,  who,  while 
he  was  nieinber  of  a  revolutionary  Committee,  had  cliofento 
unite  in  his  perfon  the  glories  of  both  Rome  and  Greece,  of 
the  fword  and  gown,  and  had  taken  unto  himfelf  the  name  of 
Sciifio  Solon.  A  decree  of  the  Convention  fome  v/eeks  lince 
enjoined  all  fuch  heroes  and  fages  to  refume  their  original  ap- 
pellations, and  forbade  any  perfon,  however  ardent  his  patri- 
otifm,  to  diflinguifli  himfelf  by  the  name  of  Brutus,  Timole- 
on,  or  any  other  but  that  which  he  derived  from  his  Chriftian 
parents.  The  people,  it  feems,  are  not  fo  obedient  to  the 
decree  as  thofe  whom  it  more  immediately  concerns  ;  and  as 
the  above-mentioned  Scipio  Solon  had  been  dete(5fed  in  vari- 
ous larcenies,  he  is  not  allowed  to  quit  his  fhop  without  being 
reproached  with  his  thefts,  and  his  Greek  and  Roman  appel- 
lations. 

I  am,  &c. 


Paris,  June  8,  1795. 

YESTERDAY  being  Sunday,  and  to-day  the  Decade, 
we  have  had  two  holidays  fucceflively,  though  fmce  tlie 
people  have  been  more  at  liberty  to  manifeR  their  opinions, 
they  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  Chriftian  feftival  over 
that  of  the  republic*  They  obferve  the  former  from  incli- 
nation, and  the  latter  from  neceffity ;  fo  that  between  the  per- 
formance of  their  religious  duties,  and  the  facrifice  to  their 
political  fears,  a  larger  portion  of  time  will  be  deduclzd  from 
induftry  than  was  gained  by  the  fupprcfiion  of  the  Saints' 
days.    Tile  Parilian?,  hov/ever,  feem  to  acquiefce  very  rea- 

3  0- 


*  This  was  only  at  Paris,  where  the  people,  from  their  num- 
ber, are  lei's  manageable,  and,  of  coaife,  more  courageous,  ia 
the  departments  the  fame  cauticus  tmiidity  prevaded,  and  ap- 
peared likely  to  continue. 
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dily  in  this  compromire,and  the  philofophers  of  the  Conven- 
tion, who  have  fo  often  declaimed  againft  the  idlenefs  occa- 
fioned  by  the  numerous  fetes  of  the  old  calendar,  obftinately 
perfift  in  the  adoption  of  a  new  one,  which  increafes  the  evil 
they  pretend  to  remedy. 

If  the  people  are  to  be  taken  from  their  labor  for  fuch  a 
number  of  days,  it  might  as  well  be  in  the  name  of  St.  Gene- 
vive  or  St.  Denis,  as  of  the  Decade,  and  the  Saints'  days 
have  at  leaft  this  advantage,  that  the  forenoons  are  pafled  in 
churches ;  whereas  the  republican  feftivals,  dedicated  one  to 
love,  another  to  ftoicifm.,  and  fo  forth,  not  conveying  any  ve- 
ry determinate  idea,  are  interpreted  to  mean  only  an  obligation 
to  do  nothing,  or  to  pafs  fome  fapernumerary  hours  at  the 
cabaret  [Aiehoufe.] 

I  noticed  with  extreme  pleafiire  yefterday,  that  as  many  of 
the  places  of  public  worihip  as  are  permitted  to  be  open  were 
much  crouded,  and  that  religion  appears  to  have  furvived  the 
lofs  of  thofe  exterior  allurements  which  might  be  fuppofed  to 
have  rendered  it  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  Parifians.  The 
churches  at  prefent,  far  from  being  fplendid,  are  not  even 
decent,  the  walls  and  windows  ftill  bear  traces  of  the  Goths, 
(or,  if  you  will,  the  philofophers^)  and  in  fome  places  fervice 
is  celebrated  amidd  piles  of  forage,  facks,  calks,  or  lumber 
appertainmg  to  the  government — who,  though  they  have  by 
their  own  confeffion  the  difpofal  of  half  the  m.etropolis,  choofc 
the  churches  in  preference  for  fuch  purpofes.*  Yet  thef«  un- 
feemly  and  defolate  appearances  do  not  prevent  the  attesdancc 
of  congregations  more  numerous,  and,  I  think,  more  fervent, 
than  were  ufual  when  the  altars  Ihone  with  the  offerings  of 
wealtli,  and  the  walls  were  covered  with  the  more  intereft- 
ing  decorations  of  picStures  and  tapcftry. 

"This  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for.  Many  who  ufed  to 
perform  thefe  religious  duties  with  negligence,  or  indifference, 
are  now  become  pious,  and  even  enthufiaftic — and  this  not 
from  hypocnfy  or  political  contradiction,  but  from  a  real  fenfe 
of  the  evils  of  irreligion,  produced  by  the  examples  and  con- 
duct of  thofe  in  vviioin  fuch  a  tendency  has  been  moll  re- 


*  It  has  frequently  been  aflertcd  in  the  Conx^ention,  that  by 
•migration^i,  baniih merits,  and  executions,  half  Paris  had  be- 
»ofi>e  the  property  of  tke  public^ 
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inarkable. — ^It  muft,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  that  did  Chris- 
tianity require  an  advocate,  a  more  powerful  one  need  not  be- 
found,  than  in  a  retrofpe6l  of  the  crimes  and  fufferingsof  the 
French  Ijnce  its  abolition. 

Thofe  who  have  made  fortunes  by  the  revolution  (for  ve-^  - 
ry  few  have  been  able  to  preferve  them)  now  begin  to  exhi- 
bit equipages  j  and  they  hope  to  render  the  people  blind  to 
this  departure  from  their  vifionary  fyllem  of  equality,  by  fore- 
going the  ufe  of  arms  and  liveries — as  if  the  real  difference 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  was  not  conftituted  rather  hj 
eflential  accommodation,  than  extrinfic  embellifhments,  which, 
perhaps,  do  not  gratify  the  eyes  of  the  polTelTor  a  fecond  time, 
and  are,  probably  of  all  branches  of  luxury,  the  moft  ufeful. 
The  livery  of  fervants  can  be  of  very  little  importance,  whe- 
ther morally  or  politically  confidercd — it  is  the  a£l  of  main- 
taining men  in  idlenefs,  who  might  be  more  profitably  em- 
ployed, that  rnakesthe  keeping  a  great  number  exceptionable; 
nor  is  a  man  more  degraded  by  going  behind  a  carriage  with 
a  hat  and  feather,  than  with  a  bonnet  de  police^  or  a  plain  bea- 
ver ;  but  he  eats  juft  as  much,  and  earns  juft  as  little,  equipped 
as  a  Carmagnole,  as  though  glittering  in  the  moft  fuperb  ga^ 
}a  fuit  * 

The  marks  of  fervice  cannot  be  more  degrading  than  fer- 
vice  itfelf ;  and  it  is  the  mere  chicane  of  philofophy  to  extend 
reform  only  to  cufFs  and  collars,  while  we  do  not  difpenfa 
with  the  fervices  annexed  to  them,  A  valet  v/ho  walks  th» 
ftreet  in  his  powdering  jacket,  difdains  a  livery  as  much  as  the 
fierceft  republican,  and  with  as  much  reafon — for  there  is  no 
more  difference  between  domeflic  occupations  performed  in 
one  coat  or  another,  than  there  is  betv/een  the  party-colored 
habit  and  the  jacket. 

If  the  luxury  of  carriages  be  an  evil,  it  mufl  be  becaufe  th« 
horfcs  employed  in  them  confume  the  produce  of  land  which 
might  be  more  beneficially  cultivated :  but  the  gilding,  fringe, 


*  In  their  zeal  to  imitate  the  Roman  republicans,  the  French 
feem  to  forget  that  a  political  conjideration  very  d liferent  froni 
the  love  of  limplicity,  or  an  idea  of  the  dignity  of  man,  made 
the  Rom  ns  averfe  from  diftinguifhing  their  haves  by  any  ex- 
ternal indication.  They  were  fo  numerous,  that  it  was  tnought 
impolitic  to  furnifh  them  with  fuch  a  means  of  kngwing  ti\gyf 
^\^rn  ftrength  in  cafe  of  a  revolt, 
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fahmarJers,  and  lions,  in  all  their  heraldic  pofitions,  afford 
an  eafy  livelihood  to  manufacturers  and  artiziins,  who  might 
not  be  capable  of  more  laborious  occupations. 

I  believe  it  will  generally  be  found,  that  nioft  of  the  repub- 
lican reforms  are  oi  this  dcf^ription— -calculated  only  to  im- 
pofe  on  the  people,  and  difguifing,  by  frivolous  prohibitions, 
their  real  inutility.  The  aScclation  of  fmiplicity,in  a  nation 
dready  familiarized  with  luxury,  only  tends  to  divert  the 
wealth  of  the  rich  to  purpofcs  which  render  it  more  deltruc- 
tive.  V'anity  and  oRentation,  v/hea  they  are  excluded  from 
one  means  of  gratification,  will  alwa}/'S  feek  another ;  and  thofc 
vho,  having  the  means,  cannot  diitmguim  themfelves  by  o- 
ftenfible  fplendor,  will  often  do  fo  by  domeftic  profufion.* — . 
Nor  can  it  well  be  difputed,  that  a  grofs  luxur)-  is  more  per- 
nicious than  an  elegant  one ;  for  the  former  confumes  the  ne- 
celfaries  of  life  wantonly,  while  the  latter  maintains  numerous 
hands  in  rendering  things  valuable,  by  the  workmanfhip, 
which  are  little  fo  in  themfelves. 

Every  one  who  has>been  a  reflecting  fpeflatorof  the  revo- 
lution, will  acknowledge  the  juifice  or  thefe  obfervations. — - 
The  agents  and  retainers  of  government,  are  the  general  mo- 
nopolizers of  the  markets,  and  thefe  men,  v/ho  are  enriched 
b\  peculation,  and  are  on  ail  occafions  retailing  the  cant  phra- 
fes  of  the  Convention,  on  the  purete  des  fna^urs  republicainsy 
£t  la  luxe  de  la  ci-dcvant  NGhleJ]e^\  exhibit  fcandalous  ex- 
ceptions to  the  national  habits  of  ceconomy,  at  a  tirse  too 
when  others  more  deferving  are  often  compelled  to  iacrilice 


*  "  Seflaries**  (fays  Walpole  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
fpeaking  of  the  republicans  under  Cromwell)  have  no  os- 
temibie  enjoyments;  their  pleafures  are  private,  comfortable 
and  grofs.  The  arts  of  civilized  fociety  are  not  calculated  for 
*^  men  who  mean  to  rife  on  the  rains  of  eirablifned  order.'* — , 
Judging  by  comparifon,  I  am  perfaaded  thefe  obfervations  are 
yet  more  appiicabie  to  the  political,  than  the  religious  opinions 
of  the  Engliili  republicans  of  tliat  period ;  for,  in  thefe  refpeds, 
there  is  no  dilFerence  between  them  and  the  French  of  the  pre- 
feat  day,  though  there  is  a  wide  one  between  an  Anabaptift 
and  the  difciplcs  of  Boulanger  and  Voltaire. 

f  The  purity  of  republican  manners,  and  the  luxury  of  the 
€i-de^vaat  NobleiTc. 
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even  tlieir  effentirJ  accommodations  to  a  more  rigid  compli- 
ance v/itli  them.  I 


f  Llndet,  in  a  report  on  the  fituaiion  of  the  republic,  de- 
clares, that  fince  the  revolution  the  confumption  ot  wines  and 
evciry  article  of  luxury  has  been  fuch,  that  very  little  has  been 
left  for  exportation.  I  have  felefted  the  following  fpecimens  of 
republican  manners,  from  many  others  equally  authentic,  as 
they  may  be  of  fome  utility  to  thofe  who  would  wifli  to  efli- 
mate  what  the  French  have  gained  in  this  refpect  by  a  change 
of  government. 

*'  In  the  name  of  the  French  people  the  Reprefentatives  fent 
'*  to  Commune  AfFranchie  (Lyons)  to  promote  the  felicity  of 

its  inhabitants,  order  the  Committee  of  Sequeftration  to  lend 
*'  them  immediately  two  hundred  bottles  of  the  beft  wine  that 
'*  can  be  procured,  alfo  £ye  hundred  bottles  of  claret,  of  prime 

quality,  for  their  own  table.  For  this  purpofe  the  commis- 
'*  fion  are  authorized  to  take  of  the  fequeftration,  wherever  the 
"  above  wine  can  be  found.    Done  at  Commune  AfFranchie, 

thirteenth  Nivofs,  fccond  year. 

(Signed)  Albitte, 

**  FOUCHE, 

**  Deputies  of  the  National  Convention." 
Extraft  of  a  denunciation  of  Citizen  Boifmartinagainfi:  Citizen 
Laplanche,  member  of  the  National  Convention: 
The  twenty-fourth  of  Brumaire,  in  the  fecond  year  of  the 
republic,  the  Adminiftrators  of  the  diftrift  of  St.  Lo  gave  or- 
*'  ders  to  the  municipality  over  which  I  at  that  time  prcfided, 
to  lodge  the  Reprefentative  of  tjie  People,  Laplanche  and 
General  Siphert,  in  the  houfe  of  Citizen  Lcmonnier,  who 
was  then  under  arreftatThorigni.  In  introducing  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republic y  and  a  French  General  into  this  hos- 
'*  pitable  manfion,  we  thought  to  put  the  property  of  our  fcl- 
'*  iow-citizen  under  the  fafeguard  of  all  the  virtues;  but,  alas, 
how  were  we  miftaken  1 — They  had  no  fooner  entered  the 
*'  houfe,  than  the  provifions  of  every  fort,  the  linen,  clothes, 
"  furniture,  trinkets,  books,  plate,  carriages,  and  even  title- 
-deeds, all  difappeared;  and,  as  if  they  purpofcly  infulted 
our  wretchednefs,  while  we  were  reduced  to  the  fad  neces- 
*'  fity  of  diftributing,  with  a  parfimonious  hand,  a  few  ounces 
of  black  bread  to  our  fellow-citizens,  the  beft  bread,  pillag- 
ed  from  Citizen  Lemonnier,  was  lavilhed,  by  buckets  full, 
to  the  horfes  of  General  Siphert,  and  the  Reprefentative  La- 
'*  planche. — The  Citizen  Lemonnier,  m  ho  is  feventy  years  of 
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At  the  houfe  of  one  of  our  common  friends,  I  met 
tind  fo  little  did  I  imagine  that  he  had  efcaped  all  the  revolu^ 
tionary  perils  to  which  he  had  been  expofed,  that  I  could  al- 
moft  nave  fuppofed  myfelf  in  the  regions  of  the  dead,  or  that 
he  had  been  permitted  to  quit  them,  for  his  being  alive  fcarce- 
]}■  fcemcd  Ids  miraculous  or  incredible.  As  I  had  not  feen 
him  fmce  179:^,  he  gave  me  a  very  interefting  detail  of  his 
^i-dventures ;  and  his  tefliniony  corroborates  the  opinion  ge- 
nerallv  entertained,  by  thofc  who  knew  the  late  King,  that 
he  had  much  pcrfonal  courage,  and  that  he  loft  his  crov/n  and 
lus  life  by  pohtical  indecifioji,  and  an  humane,  but  ill-judged, 
unwiiiingnefs  to  reduce  his  enemies  by  force.  He  afilired 
me  the  Qiieen  might  have  been  conveyed  out  of  France  pre- 
vious to  the  tenth  of  Auguft,  if  Ihe  would  have  agreed  to 
leave  ihe  King  and  her  children  behind — that  (lie  had  twice 
confalted  him  on  the  Uibje6t — but,  perfifting  in  her  refolution 
not  to  depart  unaccompanied  by  her  family,  nothing  practi- 
cable could  be  dcvifed,  and  (he  detcrniined  to  ibare  their 
faie>' 

This,  as  well  as  many  other  inflances  of  tendernefs  and 
lieroifm,  which  diflinguiihed  the  Queen  under  her  misfor- 
tunes, accoid  but  ill  widi  the  vices  imputed  to  her;  and  were 
not  fuch  imputations  encouraged  to  ferve  the  caufe  of  faction 
rather  than  that  of  morality,  thefe  inconfiftencies  would  have 
been  interpreted  in  her  favor,  and  candor  have  palliated  oi:; 


age,  iiaving  now  recovered  his  liberty,  which  he  never  de^ 
**  ferved  to  lofe,  find",  himfcif  fo  entirely  defpoiled,  that  he  ig 

at  prefent  obliged  to  live  at  an  inn;  and,  of  property  to  the 
**  amount  of  fixty  thoufand  livres,  he  ha?  nothing  left  but  ^ 
**  lingle  fpoon,  which  he  took  with  him  when  carried  to  one 

of  the  Baftilles  in  the  department  de  la  Manche.'* 

The  chief  defence  of  Laplanche  confifted  in  allegations  that 
the  faid  Citizen  Lemonnier  was  rich,  and  a  royalifl,  and  that 
he  had  found  emblems  of  royalifm  and  fanaticifm  about  th« 
boufe. 

*  The  gentleman  here  alluded  to  has  great  talents,  and  is 
particularly  well  acquainted  with  fome  of  the  moft  obfcure  and 
difaderous  periods  of  the  French  revolution.  I  have  reafon  to 
believe,  whenever  it  is  confident  with  his  own  fafety,  he  will, 
by  a  gennine  relation,  expofe  many  of  the  popular  falfehoodt 
hy  wiiich  die  public  have  been  milled. 
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forgotten  the  levities  of  her  youth,  and  remembered  only  th« 
forrows  aiid  the  virtues  by  which  they  were  fucceeded. 

I  had,  in  comphance  with  your  requefl,  on  my  hiii  arrival 
in  France,  made  a  colle£t:ion  ot  prints  of  ail  the  moll  conipi- 
cuous  adors  in  the  revolution ;  but  as  they  could  not  be  le- 
creted  fo  caiily  as  other  papers,  my  tears  overcame  niy  delirs 
of  obliging  you,  and  I  deftroyed  them  fucceflively,  as  the  ori- 
ginals became  profcribed  or  were  facriticed.  Defirous  of  re- 
pairing my  lofs,  I  perfuaded  fome  friends  to  accompany  me  toi 
a  (hop,  kept  by  a  man  of  whom  they  frequently  purchafed, 
and  whom,  as  his  principles  were  knov/n  lo  them,  I  might 
fafely  afk  for  the  articles  I  wanted.  He  iQiook  his  head,  whilsj 
he  r?n  over  my  lift,  and  then  told  me,  that  having  preferred 
his  fafety  to  his  property,  he  had  difpofed  of  his  prints  in  the 

fame  way  I  had  difpofed  of  mine.  "  At  the  acceilion  of  a 

"  new  party,  (continued  he)  I  always  prepare  for  a  dornicili^ 
«  ary  vifit,  clear  my  windows  and  Ihelves  of  the  exploded 
«  heads,  and  replace  them  by  thofe  of  their  rivals.    Nay,  i 

aflure  you,  fmce  the  revolution,  our  trade  is  become  as  prc- 

carious  as  that  of  a  gamefter.  The  Conftitutionalifts,  in- 
"  deed,  held  out  pretty  well,  but  then  I  was  half  ruined  by 
"  the  fall  of  the  Brifibtins  ;  and,  before  I  could  retrieve  a  lit-- 
*'  tie  by  the  Hebertijis  and  Dantonijb^  they  too  were  out  of 
"  fadiion." — "Well,  but  the  Robefpierrians — you  muft  have 
"  gained  by  them?" — "  Why,  true  ;  Robefpierre and  Marat,. 
*'  and  Chalier,  anfvvered  v/eil  enough,  becaufe  the  rovalifts 
"  generally  placed  them  in  their  houfes  to  give  themfelves  an 
"  air  of  patriotifm,  yet  they  are  gone  after  the  reft.  Here, 
"  however,  (fays  he,  taking  dov/n  an  cngravino:  of  the  Abbe 
"  Sieyes)  is  a  piece  of  merchandize  that  I  have  kept  through 
"  all  parties,  religions,  and  conftitutions—^.^^  le  voilv  encore  ci 
*'  la  mode^^  mounted  on  the  wrecks,  aiKl  fupported  by  the 

remnants,  of  both  his  friends  and  enemies.    Ah  I  c'e/l 
matois."f 

This  converfation  pafied  in  a  gay  tone,  though  the  iv^iu. 
added,  very  ferioully,*  that  the  inftability  of  popular  factions, 
and  their  intolerance  towards  each  other,  had  obliged  him  to 
deftroy  to  the  amount  of  fome  thoufand  iivres,  and  that  he 
intended,  if  affairs  did  not  change,  to  quit  buiinds. 


*  "  And  now  you  fee  him  in  fafhion  again. " 
t      Ahl  he'f  a  knowing  oiic." 
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Of  all  the  prints  I  enquired  for,  I  only  got  Barrere,  Sleye.f, 
and  a  fev/  others  of  lefs  note.  Your  lail:  commiffions  I  have 
executed  more  fuccefsfully ;  for  though  the  necefTari^s  of  life 
arc  ahnoft  unpurchsfeabJe,  a^ticirs  of  talle,  books,  perfumery^ 
&c.  are  cheaper  than  ever.  This  is  unfortunately^  the  re- 
verfe  of  what  ought  to  be  the  cafe  ;  but  the  auginentation  in 
the  price  of  provifions  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  various  ways, 
and  that  things  of  the  defcription  I  allude  to  do  not  bear  a 
price  in  proportion  is,  doubtlefs,  to  be  attributed  to  the  pre- 
fent  poverty  of  thofe  who  ufcd  to  be  the  purchafers  of  them  ; 
while  the  people  who  are  become  rich  under  the  new  govern- 
ment are  of  a  defcription  to  feek  f  >r  more  fubftantial  luxuries 
than  books  and  effences.  I  fliould,  however,  obferve,  that 
the  venders  of  any  thing  not  periiliable,  and  who  are  not  for- 
ced to  fell  for  their  daily  fubfiftence,  are  folicitous  to  evade 
every  demand  fur  any  article  which  is  to  be  paid  for  in  aiTig- 
nats. 

I  was  looking  at  fome  trinkets  in  a  (hop  at  the  Palais  Roy- 
al, and  on  my  afking  the  miltrefs  of  it  if  the  ornaments  were 
iilver,  fhe  fmiled  fignificantly,  and  replied,  {he  had  nothing 
lilver  nor  gold  in  the  fhop,  but  if  i  ciiofe  to  purchafe  e^:  ejpcccy 
fhe  would  Ihow  me  whatever  I  dchred ;  "  Mais  pour  le  pa- 
pier  nons  ri'en  avons  que  trop.^** 

Many  of  the  old  Ihops  are  nearly  empty,  and  the  little 
trade  which  yet  exifts,  is  carried  on  by  a  fort  of  adventurers, 
who,  without  being  bred  to  any  one  trade,  fet  up  half  a  do- 
zen, and  perhaps  difappear  three  months  afterwards.  They 
are,  I  believe,  chiefly  men  who  have  fpeculated  on  the  affig- 
nats,  anil  as  foon  as  they  have  turned  their  capital  in  a  mer- 
cantile way  a  ihort  time,  become  cpprehenfive  of  the  paper, 
realize  it,  and  retire;  or,  becoming  bankrupts  by  fome  un- 
lucky monopoly,  begin  a  new  career  of  patriotifm. 

There  is,  propeiiy  fpeaking,  no  money  in  circulation,  ytt 
a  vaiL  quantity  is  bought  and  fold.  Annuitants,  pofieflors  of 
moderate  landed  property,  Sec.  f»nJi;ig  it  impoffible  to  fubilft 
on  their  incomes,  are  forced  to  f.avc  recou- fe  to  the  little  fpc- 
cic  they  have  referved,  and  exchange  it  for  paper.  Immenfe 
fums  in  coin  are  pui  chafed  by  the  government,  to  make  good 
the  balance  of  their  trade  v/iih  the  neutral  countries  for  pro^ 


In  coin,  but  for  paper  we  have  alre;<viy  too  much  of  it^" 
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vifionz,  fo  that  I  /bould  fuppofe,  if  this  continue  a  few  months, 
very  little  will  be  left  in  the  country. 

One  might  be  tempted  to  fancy  there  is  fomething  in  the 
atmofphere  of  Paris,  which  adapts  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants 
to  their  political  fituation.  They  talk  of  the  day  appointed 
for  a  revolt,  a  fortnight  before,  as  though  it  were  3.  fete,  and 
the  moft  timid  begin  to  be  inured  to  a  Itate  of  agitation  and 
apprehenfion,  and  to  condder  it  as  a  natural  viciffituds  that 
their  lives  fhould  be  endangered  periodically. 

A  commiffion  has  been  employed  for  fome  time  in  devifing 
another  new  conftitution,  which  is  to  be  propofed  to  the  As- 
fembly  on  the  thirteenth  of  this  month  ;  and  on  that  day,  it 

is  faid,  an  effort  is  to  be  made  by  the  royalills.  They  are 

certainly  very  numerous,  and  the  interefl:  taken  in  the  young 
King  is  univerfal.  In  vain  have  the  journalifts  been  forbidden 
to  cherifh  thefe  fentiments,  by  publiiliing  details  concerning 
him  :  whatever  efcapes  the  walls  of  his  prifon  is  circulated  in 
impatient  whifpers,  and  requires  neither  printing  nor  gazettes 
a  la  main  to  give  it  publicity.*  The  child  is  reported  to  be 
ill,  and  in  a  kind  of  ftupefaftion,  fo  as  to  fit  whole  days  with- 
out fpsaking  or  moving  :  this  is  not  natural  at  his  age,  and 
muft  be  the  confequence  of  aeglect,  or  barbarous  ti'eatment. 

The  Committees  of  Government,  and,  indeed,  mofl  offh6 
Convention,  who  have  occafionally  appeared  to  give  tacit  in- 
dications of  favoring  the  royal  ifts,  in  order  to  fecure  their 
fupport  againft  the  Jacobins,  having  now  crulhid  the  latter, 
begin  to  be  ferioufly  alarmed  at  the  projecis  of  the  former.-— 
Sevefh-e,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  has 
announced,  that  a  formidable  infurreclion  may  be  expected 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Prairial,  (thirteenth  June) — the  De- 
puties on  miffion  are  ordered  to  return,  and  the  Allembly 
propofe  to  die  under  the  ruins  of  the  republic.  They  havo, 
notwithftanding,  judged  it  expedient  to  fortify  thefe  heroic 
difpofitions  by  the  aid  of  a  military  force,  and  a  large  number 
of  regular  troops  arc  in  Paris  and  the  environs.  We  fhali 
certainly  depart  before  this  menacing  epoch  :  Uie  applicutioa 

3R 


*  U'.ider  the  monarchy  people  difleminateJ  anecdote5  or  ui- 
telligence  which  they  did  not  think  it  fafe  to  i>iinr,  by' means 
of  thefe  written  gazettes. — I  doubt  if  any  one  would  V€atur« 
to  have  recourfe  to  them  at  prefent. 
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for  our  pafi'ports  was  made  on  our  firft  arrival,  and  Citizen 
Liebauk,  Principal  of  the  Office  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  is 
really  very  civil,  has  promifed  them  in  a  day  or  two. 

Our  journey  here  was,  in  fa6t,  unnecellary ;  but  we  have 
few  republican  acquaintance,  and  thofe  who  are  called  arifto- 
crats  do  not  execute  commiflions  of  this  kind  zealoufly,  nor 
•without  fome  apprehenfions  of  committing  themfelves.  You 
will  wonder  that  I  find  time  to  write  to  you,  nor  do  I  pretend 
to  aiTume  much  merit  from  it.  We  have  not  often  courage 
to  frequent  public  places  in  the  evening,  and  when  we  do,  I 
continually  dread  fome  unlucky  accident :  either  a  riot  be- 
tween the  Terrorijis  and  Mufcadins  within,  or  a  military  in- 
vcftment  without.  The  lall  time  we  were  at  the  theatre,  a 
French  gentleman,  who  was  our  efcort,  entered  into  a  trifling 
altercation  with  a  rude  vulgar -looking  man,  in  the  box,  who 
feemed  to  fpeak  in  a  very  authoritative  tone  ;  and  I  know  not 
how  the  matter  might  have  ended,  had  not  a  friend  in  the  next 
box  filenced  our  companion,  by  conveying  a  penciled  card, 
which  informed  him  the  pcrfon  he  was  difputing  with  was  a 
Deputy  of  the  Convention,  We  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  retreating,  not  perfectly  at  eafe  about  the  confequences 
w^hich  might  enfue  from  Mr.   having  ventured  to  dif- 
fer in  opinion  from  a  Member  of  the  Republican  Legiflature. 
Since  that  time  we  have  pafled  our  evenings  in  private  focie- 
ties,  Qr  at  home  ;  and  while  Mr.  D  devours  new  pam- 
phlets, and  Mrs.  D  and  the  lady  we  lodge  with  recount 

their  mutual  fufferings  at  Anas  and  St.  Pelagic,  I  take  the 
opportunity  of  writing. 

Adieu. 


Paris,  Junh  ii,  i/py. 

TKE  hopes  and  fears,  plots  and  counter- plots,  of  both 
royaiiih  and  republicans,  are  now  fufpended,  by  the 
death  of  Liie  young  King.  'l>.is  event  was  announced  on 
Tuefday  lall,  and  fince  that  time  the  minds  and  converfation 
of  the  public  have  been  entirely  occupied  by  it.  Latent  fus- 
picion,  and  regret  unwillingly  fupprefied,  are  every  where  vi- 
hble ;  and,  in  the  fond  intereft  taken  in  this  child's  life,  it 
feems  to  bs  forgotten  that  it  is  the  lot  of  aiaii  "  lo  pafs  thia' 
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*  nature  to  eternity,"  and  that  it  was  poflible  for  him  to  die, 
without  being  facrificcd  by  human  malice. 

All  that  his  been  faid  and  written  on  original  equality  has 
not  yet  perfuaded  the  people  that  the  fate  of  Kings  is  regula- 
ted only  by  the  ordinary  difpenfations  of  Providence  5  an«l 
they  feem  to  perfift  in  believing,  that  royalty,  if  it  has  not  a 
more  fortunate  pre-eminence,  is  at  leaft  diftinguiftied  by  an 
unufual  portion  of  calamities. 

When  we  recolle6t  the  various  and  abfurd  ftories  which 
have  been  propagated  and  believed  at  the  death  of  Monarch s 
or  their  offspring,  without  even  a  fmgle  ground  either  politi- 
cal or  phyfical  to  juftify  them,  we  cannot  now  wonder,  when 
fo  many  circumftances  of  every  kind  tend  to  excite  fufpicion, 
that  the  public  opinion  ftiould  be  influenced,  and  attribute 
the  death  of  the  King  to  poifon.  The  child  is  allov/ed  to 
have  been  of  a  lively  difpofition,  and,  even  long  after  his  fe- 
clufion  from  his  family,  to  have  frequently  amufed  himfelf 
by  fmging  at  the  window  of  his  prifon,  until  the  intereft  he 
wasobferved  to  create  in  thofe  who  liftened  under  it,  occafion- 
cd  an  order  to  prevent  him.  It  is  therefore  extraordinary,  that 
he  fhould  lately  have  appeared  in  a  ftate  of  ftupefadlion,  which 
is  by  no  means  a  fy  mptom  of  the  diforder  he  is  all  edged  to 
have  died  of,  but  a  very  common  one  of  opiates  improperly 
adminiftered.* 

Though  this  prefumption,  if  fupported  by  the  evidence  of 
external  appearances,  may  feem  but  of  little  weight;  when 
combined  with  others,  of  a  moral  and  political  nature,  it  be- 
comes of  confiderable  importance.  The  people,  long  amufed 
by  a  fuppofed  defign  of  the  Convention  to  place  the  Dau- 
phin on  the  throne,  were  now  become  impatient  to  fee  their 
wiflies  realized;  or,  they  hoped  that  a  renewal  of  the  repre- 
fentative  body,  which,  if  conduced  with  freedom,  mull  infal- 


*  In  order  to  account  in  feme  way  for  the  ftate  in  which  the 
young  King  had  lately  appeared,  it  was  reported  that  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  ftrong  liquors  to  excefs.  Admit- 
ting this  to  be  true,  they  muil  have  been  furniflied  him,  for  he 
could  have  no  means  of  procuring  them. — It  is  not  inappofite 
to  record,  that  on  a  petition  being  formerly  prefented  to  the 
legiflature  from  the  Jacobin  focieties,  praying  that  the  •*  fon 
•*  of  the  tyrant"  might  be  put  to  death,  an  honorable  mention 
in  the  national  bulletin  was  unanimoujlj  decreed  ! !  k 
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libly  lead  to  the  accomplifliment  of  this  objefl,  would  at  leaft 
deli  ver  them  from  an  Aflenibly  which  they  confidered  as  ex-* 
haufted  in  talents  and  degraded  in  reputation.' — Thefe  difpo- 
fitions  were  not  attempted  to  be  concealed ;  they  were  ma- 
nil^ted  on  all  occalions ;  and  a  general  and  fuccefsful  effort  in 
favor  of  the  Royal  Prifoner  was  expetSted  to  take  place  on  the 
thirteenth.* 

Perhaps  the  majority  of  the  Convention,  under  the  hope  of 
fecuring  impunity  for  their  paft  crimes,  might  have  yielded 
to  the  popular  impulfe;  but  the  government  is  no  lone;er  in 
the  hands  of  thofe  men,  who,  having  (harcd  the  power  of  Ro- 


•  That  there  was  fuch  defigns,  and  fuch  expedatlons  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  is  indubitable.  The  following  extradl,  writ- 
ten and  figned  by  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Moniteur  is  fuffici- 
ently  exprelTive  of  the  temper  of  the  public  at  this  period ;  and 
I  muft  obferve  here,  that  the  Moniteur  is  to  be  confidered  as 
nearly  equivalent  to  an  official  paper,  and  is  always  fuppofed 
to  exprefs  the  fenfe  of  government,  by  whom  it  is  fupported 
and  paid,  whatever  party  or  fyllem  may  happen  to  prevail: 

Les  efperances  les  plus  folles  fe  manifeftent  de  toutes  parts. 
**  Cell  a  qui  jettera  plus  promptement  le  mafque — on  dirait, 
"  a  lire  les  ecrits  qui  paraiflent,  a  entendre  les  converfations 

des  gens  qui  fe  croient  dans  le  confidences,  que  e'en  eft  fait 

de  la  republique:  la  Convention,  fecondee,  pouffee  meme 
*^  par  le  zele  et  I'energie  des  bons  citoyens  a  remporte  une 
♦*  grande  vidoire  furies  Terrorijies  y  fur  les  fuccelfeurs  de  Ro- 

befpierre,  il  femble  qu'elle  n'ait  plus  qu'a  proclamer  la  roy- 

ante.  Ce  qui  donne  lieu  a  toutes  les  conjedlures  plus  ou  moins 

abfurdes  euxquelles  chacun  fe  livre,  c'eft  I'approche  du  25 
"  Prairial;"  (13th  June,  the  day  on  which  the  new  conftitu- 
tion  was  to  be  prefented). 

*'  The  moft  extravagant  hopes,  and  a  general  impatience  to 
"  throw  off  the  ma&  are  manifefted  on  all  fides. — To  witnefs 

the  publications  that  appear,  and  to  hear  what  is  faid  by 
"  thofe  who  believe  therafelves  in  the  fecret,  one  would  fup- 

pofe  that  it  was  ail  ©ver  with  the  republic. — The  Conven- 
*'  tion  feconded,  impelled  even,  by  the  good  citizens,  has  gain- 
**  ed  a  victory  over  the  Terrorifts  and  the  fucceflbrs  of  Robe  - 
**  fpierre,  and  now  it  fhould  feem  that  nothing  remained  to  be 
*'  done  bat  to  proclaim  royalty — what  particularly  gives  rife  to 

thefe  abfarditie?,  which  exift  more  or  lefs  in  the  minds  of  all, 

is  the  approach  of  the  a5th  Prairial." 

Moniteur y  June  6,  1795* 
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befpicrre  before  tliey  fucceeded  him,  might,  as  Rabaut  St. 
Etienns  exprefled  himfelf,  "  be  wearied  of  their  portion  of 
"  tyranny."*  The  remains  of  the  BrilTotins,  with  their  new- 
ly-acquired authority,  have  vanity,  intereft,  and  revenge  to 
fatiate;  and  there  is  no  rcafon  to  fuppofe  that  a  crime,  which 
ihould  favor  thefe  views,  would,  in  their  eftimation,  be  con- 
fidered  otherwile  than  venial.  To  thefe  are  added  Sieyes, 
Louvet,  &c.  men  not  only  eager  to  retain  their  power,  but 
known  to  have  been  of  the  Orleans  faction,  and  who,  if  they 
are  royaUJii^  are  not  loyalijls^  and  the  laft  ptrfons  to  whofe 
care  a  foa  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  ought  to  have  been  en- 
trufted. 

At  this  crifis,  then,  when  the  Convention  could  no  long- 
er temporize  with  the  expectations  it  raifed — when  the  go- 
vernment was  divided  between  one  party  who  had  depofed 
the  King  to  gratify  their  own  ambition,  and  another  who  had 
Jent  their  ailiSance  in  order  to  facilitate  the  pretenfions  of  an 
ufurper — and  when  the  hopes  of  the  co!intry  v/ere  anxioufly 
fixed  on  him,  died  Louis  tlie  Seventeenth.  At  an  age  which, 
in  common  life,  is,  perhaps,  the  only  portion  of  our  exiilence 
unalloyed  by  mifery,  this  innocent  child  had  lufFered  more 
than  is  often  the  lot  of  extended  years  and  mature  guilt.  He 
lived  to  fee  his  father  fent  to  the  fcaffold — to  be  torn  from 
his  mother  and  family— -to  drudge  in  the  fervice  of  brutality 
and  infolence — and  to  want  thole  cares  and  neceffaries  which 
are  not  refufed  even  to  the  infant  mendicant,  whofe  wretch- 
ednefs  contributes  to  the  fupport  of  its  parents. f  When  his 
death  was  announced  to  the  Convention,  Seveftre,  the  re- 
porter, acknowledged  that  DeiTault,  the  furgeon,  had  fome 
time  lince  declared  the  cafe  to  be  dangerous;  yet,  notwith- 
ftanding  policy  as  well  as  humanity  required  that  every  ap- 
pearance of  myftery  and  harilinefs  fhould,  on  fuch  an  occa- 
fion,  be  avoided,  the  poor  child  continued  to  be  fecluded 


•  *'  Jc  fuis  las  de  la  portion  de  tyrannic  que  j'exerce."— 
*•  I  am  weary  of  the  portion  of  tyranny  which  1  exerciie." 

RABAUT  DE  ST.  ETIENNl. 

f  It  is  unnecefli:ry  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  Dauphin 
had  been  under  the  care  of  one  Simon,  a  Ihoemaker,  who  em- 
ployed him  to  clean  his  (Simon's)  fnoes,  and  in  any  other 
drudgery  of  which  his  clofe  confinement  admitted. 
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with  the  fame  barbarous  jealoufy — nor  was  the  Princefs,  his- 
fifter,  whofe  evidence  on  the  fubje6l  would  have  been  focon- 
clufive,  ever  fufFered  to  approach  him. 

No  report  of  Default's  opinion  had,  till  now,  been  made 
public;  and  Defiault  himfelf,  who  was  an  honeft  man,  died 
or  an  inflammatory  diforder  four  days  before  the  Dauphin. — . 
It  is  pollible,  he  might  have  expreffed  himfelf  too  freely,  re- 
fpe(5ling  his  patient,  to  thofe  who  employed  him — his  future 
difcretion  might  be  doubted — or,  perhaps,  he  was  only  called 
in  at  firlt,  that  his  chara6ter  might  give  a  fandlion  to  the  fu- 
ture operations  of  thofe  who  were  more  confided  in.  But 
v»'hether  this  event  is  to  be  afcribed  to  natural  caufes,  or  to 
that  of  opiates,  the  times  and  circumftances  render  it  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  fufpicions,  and  the  reputation  of  thofe  who  are 
involved,  is  not  calculated  to  repel  them.  Indeed,  fo  confcious 
are  the  advocates  of  government,  that  the  imputation  cannot 
be  obviated  by  pleadmg  the  integrity  of  the  parties,  that  they 
fecm  to  reft  their  fole  defence  on  the  inutility  of  a  murder, 
which  only  transfers  whatever  rights  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon 
may  be  fuppofcd  to  poflefs,  from  one  branch  of  it  to  another* 
Yet  thofe  who  make  ufe  of  this  argument  are  well  aware  of 
its  fallacioufnefs :  the  fhades  of  political  opinion  in  France  arc 
extremely  diveriified,  and  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Royalifts 
are  alfo  Conftitutionalifts,  whom  it  will  require  time  and  ne- 
ceffity  to  reconcile  to  the  emigrant  Princes.  But  the  young 
King  had  neither  enemies  nor  errors — and  his  claims  would 
have  united  the  efforts  and  afFc6lions  of  all  parties,  from  the 
friends  of  the  monarchy,  as  it  exifted  under  Louis  the  Four^ 
teenth,  down  to  the  converted  Republican,  who  compromifes 
with  his  principles,  and  ftipulates  for  tlie  title  of  Perpetual 
Frefident. 

That  the  removal  of  this  child  has  been  fortunate  for  thofe 
who  govern  is  proved  by  the  effect :  infurre6tions  are  no  long- 
er tallced  of,  the  Royalilfs  are  confounded,  the  point  of  inter- 
eft  is  no  more,  and  a  fort  of  defpondency  and  confulion  pre- 
vails, which  is  highly  favorable  to  a  continuance  of  the  pre- 
fent  fyftem. — There  is  no  doubt  but  that  v/hen  men's  minda 
become  more  fettled,  the  advantage  of  having  a  Prince  who, 
is  capable  of  acting,  and  whofe  luccefs  will  not  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  long  minority,  will  conciliate  all  the  reflecting  part 
of  the  conftitutional  Royalifts,  in  Ipite  of  their  political  ob- 
jed^ions.  But  the  people  who  are  more  under  the  influence 
of  their  feelings,  and  yield  lefs  to  expediency,  may  not,  till 
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urged  by  di(lrefs  and  anarchy,  be  brought  to  take  the  fame 
intcreft  in  the  ablent  claimant  of  tiie  throne,  that  they  did  iii 
their  infant  Prince. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  an  habitual  and  unconquerable 
deference  for  the  law  which  excludes  females  from  the  crown 
of  France,  (hould  have  iurvived  monarchy  itfclf;  otherwife 
the  tender  compaffion  excited  by  the  youtli,  beauty,  and  fuf- 
ferings  of  the  Princefs,  might  yet  have  been  the  means  of  pro- 
curing peace  to  this  diilracted  country.  But  the  French  ad-* 
mire,  lament,  and  leave  her  to  her  fate — 

O,  lhame  of  Gallia,  in  one  fullen  tower 
She  wets  with  royal  tears  her  daily  ceil; 
**  She  finds  keen  anguifh  every  role  devour. 

They  fpring,  they  bloom,  then  bid  the  world  farewelL 

**  Illuftrious  mourner!  will  no  gallant  mind 
"  The  caufe  of  love,  the  caufe  of  juftice  own? 
*'  Such  claims!  fuch  charms!  and  ii  no  life  refign'd 
*'  To  fee  them  fparkle  from  their  parent  throne?'* 

How  inconfiftent  do  we  often  become  through  prejudices! 
The  French  are,  at  this  moment,  governed  by  adventurers 
and  courtezans — by  whatever  is  bale,  degraded,  or  mean,  in 
both  fexes^  yet,  perhaps,  would  thev  blufli  to  fee  enrolled  a- 
mong  their  Sovereigns  an  innocent  and  beaatitul  Princefs, 
the  defcendant  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 

Nothing  fuice  our  arrival  at  Paris  has  feemed  more  llrange 
than  the  eagernefs  with  which  every  one  recounts  fome  atro-. 
city,  either  committed  or  fulFered  by  his  felicvv-cltizens  j  and 
ail  feem  to  conclude,  that  the  guilt  or  fhame  of  thefe  fcenes  is 
fo  divided,  by  being  general,  that  no  (hare  of  either  attaches 
to  any  individual.  They  are  never  tired  of  the  details  of  po- 
pular or  judicial  maiTacrcs;  and  fo  zealous  are  they  to  do  the 
honors  of  the  place,  that  I  might,  bu'c  for  difmclination  on  my 
part,  pafs  half  my  time  in  vifiting  the  fpots  where  they  were 
perpetrated.  It  was  but  to-day  i  was  requtiled  to  go  and  ex- 
amine a  kind  of  fewer,  lately  defcribed  by  Louvet,  in  the-  Con- 
vention, where  the  blood  of  thofe  v/no  futiercd  at  ihe  GuiU 
lotine  was  daily  carried  in  buckets,  by  men  employed  for  the, 
purpofe.*   Thefe  baibarous  propenlrdes  have  long  been  tiiQ 

  ■»nr«i,-^ii  . 

•  "  At  the  gate  of  St.  Antoiae  aa  immeiWe  aquedu«.T:  had  beca 
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theme  of  French  fatyrifts;  and  though  I  do  not  pretend  to 
infer  that  they  are  national,  yet  certainly  the  revolution  h:\s 
produced  inllances  of  ferocity  not  to  be  paralleled  in  ai>y 
country  that  ever  had  been  civilized,  and  ftiil  lefs  in  onethiit 
had  not.* 


"  conftruifled  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  off  the  blood  that 
**  was  (hed  at  the  executions,  and  every  day  four  men  were 
employed  in  talcing  it  up  in  buckets,  and  conveying  it  to 
**  this  horrid  refervoir  of  butchery." 

Lnwvet^s  Report,  zd  May, 

*  It  would  be  too  fhocki ng,  both  to  decency  and  humanity, 
to  recite  the  more  ferious  enormities  alluded  to;  and  I  only 
add,  to  thofe  I  have  formerly  mentioned,  a  few  examples  which 
particularly  defcribe  the  manners  of  the  revolution. — 

At  Metz,  the  heads  of  the  guillotined  were  placed  on  the 
tops  of  their  own  houfes.  The  Guillotine  was  ftationary,  front- 
ing the  Town-houfe,  for  months;  and  whoever  was  obferved 
to  pafs  it  with  looks  of  difapprobation,  was  marked  as  an  ob- 
ject of  fufpicion.  A  popular  Commiffion,  inftituted  for  receiv- 
ing the  revolutionary  tax  at  this  place,  held  their  meetings  in  a 
room  hung  with  ftripes  of  red  and  black,  lighted  only  with  fe- 
pulchral  lamps ;  and  on  the  defk  was  placed  a  fmall  Guillotine, 
furrounded  by  daggers  and  fwords.  In  this  vault,  and  amidft  this 
gloomy  apparatus,  the  inhabitants  of  Metz  brought  their  pa- 
triotic gifts,  (that  is,  the  arbitrary  and  exorbitant  contributions 
to  which  they  were  condemned,)  and  laid  them  on  the  altar 
of  the  Guillotine,  like  the  facriiice  of  fear  to  the  infernal  dei- 
ties; and,  that  the  keeping  of  the  whole  bufmefs  might  be  pre- 
ferved,  the  receipts  were  figned  with  red  ink,  avowedly  in- 
tended as  expreifive  of  the  reigning  fyilem. 

At  Cahors,  the  deputy  Taillefer,  after  making  a  triumphal 
entry  with  feverai  waggons  full  of  people  whom  he  had  arret- 
ed, ordered  a  Guillotine  to  be  erected  in  the  fqaare,  and  feme 
of  the  prifoners  to  be  brought  forth  and  decorated  in  a  mock 
coftume  repre Tenting  Kings,  Queens,  and  Nobility.  He  then 
obliged  them  fucceflively  to  pay  homage  to  the  Guillotine,  as 
though  it  had  been  a  throne,  the  executioner  manoeuvring  the 
inftrument  all  the  while,  and  exciting  the  people  to  call  for  tho 
heads  of  thofe  who  were  forced  to  act  in  this  horrid  farce.-— 
The  attempt  however,  did  not  fucceed,  and  the  fpedlators  re- 
tired in  filent  indignation. 

At  Laval,  the  head  of  Laroche,  a  deputy  of  the  Conflituent 
Aflembly,  was  exhibited  (by  order  of  Lavallee,  a  deputy  there 
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We  have  been  once  at  the  theatre  fmce  the  King^s  death, 
and  the  ftanza  of  the  Reveil  du  Peuple^*  which  contains  a 
comphment  to  the  Conventionj  was  hifTed  pretty  generally, 
while  thofe  expre/Iing  an  abhorrence  of  Jacobinifm  were  fung 
with  enthufiafm.  But  the  fincerity  of  thefe  miifical  poHtics 
is  not  always  to  be  rehed  on:  a  popular  air  is  caught  and  e- 
choed  v/ith  avidity;  and  whether  the  words  be  "  Peuple 
"  Fran^aisy  peuple  de  Freres^''\  or  "  Danfons  la  Guillo- 
"  tiney  the  expreffion  with  which  it  is  fung  is  not  very  dif- 
ferent. How  often  have  the  theatres  refounded  with  "  Dieu 
"  de  clemence  ft  de  jujlice /"t  and  "  Liberie^  Liberie^  che- 
"  rie/"^  while  the  inflrument  of  death  was  in  a  Hate  of  un- 
ceafing  a£tivity~and  when  the  auditors,  v/ho  joined  intheis 
invocations  to  liberty,  returned  to  their  homes  trembling,  lell 
they  Ihould  be  arrefted  in  the  ftreet,  or  find  a  mandate  or  guard 
at  their  own  houfes.j|    At  prefent,  however,  the  Panfians 
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oh  milfion)  on  the  houfe  inhabited  by  hh  wife. — At  Audi,  in 
the  department  of  Gers,  d'Artigoyte,  another  deputy,  obliged 
fome  of  the  people  under  arrell  to  eat  out  of  a  manger. — Boris 
ufed  to  amufe  himfelf,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Nifnies,  by  dan- 
cing  what  he  called  a  farandole  round  the  Guillotine  in  his  le- 
giflative  coilume.— The  reprefentative  I.ejeune  foiaced  his  lei- 
fure  hours  in  beheading  animals  with  a  miniature  Guillotine, 
the  expenfe  of  v/hich  he  had  placed  to  the  account  of  the  nation  ; 
and  fo  much  was  he  delighted  with  it,  that  the  poultry  ferved 
at  his  table  were  fubmitted  to  its  operation,  as  well  as  the  fruits 
at  his  deiTsrt!  (Debates,  June  i.) 

But  it  would  be  tedious  and  difgufting  to  defcribe  all  ths 
menus  plaifirs  of  thefe  founders  of  the  BVench  republic.  Let  it 
fuffice  to  fay>  that  they  comprifed  whatever  is  ludicrous,  fau- 
gninaryi  and  licentious^  and  that  fuch  exaraples  were  bat  too 
fuccefsful  in  procuring  imitators.  At  tours^  even  the  womeil 
wore  Guillotines  in  their  earSj  and  it  was  no^  unuRial  for  peo- 
ple to  feal  their  letters  with  a  fimiiar  representation! 

*  The  roufmg  of  the  paople; 

f  "  Brethren."    X      God  of  mercy  and  juilice.'* 

^  "  Liberty,  beloved  Liberty!" 

II  An  acquaintance  of  mine  told  me,  that  he  was  one  even- 
ing in  company  at  Dijon,  where,  after  iln^in^  hymns  to  libei  - 
ty  in  the  moil-  energetic  ft  vie,  all  the  p.irty  v/eie  arrep^ei,  and 
betook  themfelves  as  tran  ]uilly  to  prifoa,  ai  thouo  h  the  name 
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really  fing  the  Reveil  from  principal,  and  I  doubt  if  even  a 
new  and  more  agreeable  air  in  the  Jacobin  intereft  would  be 
able  to  fupplant  it. 

We  have  had  our  permiffion  to  remain  here  extended  to 

another  Decade;  but  Mr.  D  ,  who  declares,  ten  times 

in  an  hour,  that  the  French  are  thcftrangeft  people  on  earth, 
belldes  being  the  moft  barbarous  and  the  moft  frivolous,  is 
impatient  to  be  gone;  and  as  we  now  have  our  pafTports,  I 
believe  we  fhall  depart  the  middle  of  next  week. 

Yours. 


Paris,  June  15,  1795. 

I AM  now,  after  a  refidence  of  more  than  three  years,  a- 
midft  the  chaos  of  a  revolution,  on  the  eve  of  my  depar- 
ture from  France.  Yet,  while  I  joyfully  prepare  to  revifit 
my  own  country,  my  mind  involuntarily  traces  tlic  rapid  fuc- 
celiion  of  calamities  which  have  filled  this  period,  and  dwells 
with  painful  contemplation  on  thofe  changes  in  the  morals 
and  condition  of  the  French  people,  that  fcem  hitherto  to  be 
the  only  fruits  which  they  have  produced.  In  this  lecurrencc 
to  the  paft,  and  eftimation  of  the  prefent,  however  we  may 
regret  the  perfecution  of  wealth,  the  deftrudiion  ofcommerce^ 
and  the  general  oppreffion,  the  moft  important  and  irretrieva- 
ble mifchief  is,  doubtlefs,  the  corruption  of  manners  introdu- 
ced among  the  middle  and  lower  claffes  of  the  people. 

The  laboring  poor  of  France  have  often  been  dcfcribed  as 
frugal,  thoughtlefs,  and  happy ;  earning,  indeed,  but  little,  yet 
fpcnding  ftill  lefs,  and,  in  general,  able  to  procure  fuch  a  fub- 
iiftence  as  their  habits  and  climate  rendered  agreeable  and 
fufHcicnt.*  They  arc  nuvv  become  idle,  profufe,  and  gloomy; 


of  liberty  h:id  been  unknown  to  them.    The  municipality  of 

Dijon  coiTimonly  iffued  their  writs  of  arreil  in  this  form  

*'  Such  and  juch  a  perfon  jhall  he  arrefiedy  and  his  nvifey  if  he 
has  oner'  , 

*  Mr.  Young  feems  to  have  been  perfuaded,  that  the  com- 
mon people  of  France  worked  harder,  and  were  worfe  fed,  than 
thofe  of  the  fame  defcriptioii  in  England.  Yet,  as  far  as  1  have 
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^eir  poverty  is  embittered  by  fanciful  claims  to  riches  and  a 
tafte  for  expenfe.  They  work  with  defpair  and  unwiiling- 
nefs,  becaufe  they  can  no  longer  live  by  their  labor ;  and,  al- 
ternately the  victims  of  intemperance  or  want,  they  are  often 
to  be  found  in  a  ftate  of  intoxication,  when  they  have  not 
been  able  to  fatisfy  their  hunger — for,  as  bread  cannot  always 
be  purchafed  with  paper,  they  procure  a  temporary  fupport, 
at  the  expenfe  of  their  health  and  morals,  in  the  deftructive 
fubftitute  of  ftrong  liquors. 

Thofe  of  the  next  clafs,  fuch  as  working  tradefmen,  arti- 
lan*?,  and  domeftic  fervants,  though  lefs  wretched,  are  far  more 
dilfolute ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  in  great  towns  to  fee  mefi 
of  this  defcription  unite  the  ferocioufnefs  of  favages  with  all 
the  voices  of  fyftematic  profligacy.  The  original  principles 
of  the  revolution,  of  themfelves,  naturally  tended  to  produce 
fuch  a  depravation ;  but  the  fufpenilon  of  religious  worfhip, 
the  conduct  of  the  Deputies  on  miflion,  and  the  univerfil  im- 
morality of  the  exifting  government,  muft  have  confiderably 


had  opportunity  of  obfcrving,  and  from  the  information  I  havt 
been  able  to  procure,  I  cannot  help  fuppofing  that  this  gentle- 
man has  drawn  his  inference  partially,  and  tha^  he  has  often 
compared  fome  particular  cafe  of  diftrefs,  with  the  general  ii-. 
tuation  of  the  peafantry  in  the  rich  counties  which  are  the 
fcene  of  his  experiments.  The  peafantry  of  many  diftant  parts 
of  England  fare  as  coarfely,  and  labor  harder,  than  was  com- 
mon in  France ;  and  taking  their  habits  of  frugality,  their  dis- 
.pofition  to  be  fatisfied,  and  their  climate  into  the  account,  the 
fituation  of  the  French  perhaps  was  preferable. 

Mr.  Young's  Tour  has  been  quoted  very  triumphantly  by 
a  Noble  Lord,  particularly  a  paffage  which  laments  and  afcribes 
to  political  caufes  the  appearance  of  premature  old  age,  ob# 
fervable  in  French  women  of  the  lower  clafTes,  Yet,  for  the 
fatisfaftion  of  his  Lordfiiip's  benevolence  and  gallantry,  I  can 
affure  him,  that  the  female  peafants  in  France  have  not  more 
laborious  occupations  than  thofe  of  England,  but  they  wear  no 
Hays,  and  expofe  themfelves  to  all  weathers  without  hats;  ia 
confequence,  lofe  their  {nape,  tan  their  complexions,  and  har- 
den their  featurL^s  fo  as  to  look  much  older  than  they  really  are, 
—Mr.  Young's  book  is  tranflated  into  French,  and  I  have  too 
high  an  opinion  both  of  his  principles  and  his  talents  to  doubt 
that  he  muft  regret  the  ill  efFedls  it  may  have  had  in  France, 
^nd  the  ufe  that  has  been  made  cf  it  jn  England, 
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h  iftened  It.  When  the  people  were  forliiddcn  tlic  octrclti 
of  ihcir  religion,  though  they  did  not  ceafj  to  be  atlached  to* 
itj  yet  they  loft  the  good  elfecls  which  even  exterriul  forniS 
alone  are  calculated  to  produce  j  and  while  deifm  and  athcifvi 
failed  in  perverting  their  failh,  they  were  but  too  fucceisfut 
in  corrupting  their  morals. 

As  in  all  countries  the  reftraints  which  religion  impofes, 
are  more  readily  fubmitted  to  by  the  inferior  ranks  of  life,  it  is 
t  lefe  which  muft  be  moll;  affected  by  its  abolition ;  and  we- 
cannot  wonder,  that  when  men  have  been  once  accuftomed 
to  neglc*fl  the  duty  they  confidcr  as  moft  ellential,  they  fiiouli 
in  time  became  capable  of  violating  every  other  :  for,  howe- 
ver it  may  be  among  the  learned,  qui  s\iveuglent  a  force  de- 
lurniere-/^  with  the  ignorant  the  tianfition  from  religious  in- 
difference to  actual  vice  is  rapid  and  certain. 

Th'Z  Miilionaries  of  the  Convention,  who  for  two  years- 
extended  their  deftruilive  depredations  ovtr  the  departments, 
were  every  where  guilty  of  the  moft  odious  exceffes,  and 
thofe  leajl  culpable  oiiered  examples  of  licentioufnefs  and  in- 
temperance with  which,  till  then,  the  people  had  never  beer^ 
jfamiliar.f    It  may  be  admitted,  that  the  lives  of  the  highei; 


*  Who  blind  themfelves  by  excefs  of  light.  Defiouches. 

f  When  the  Convention  was  eledled,  (fays  Durand  Mail- 
lane,  fee  Report  of  the  CoramiLtee  of  Legiflation,  14th  Prai- 

rial,  ifi  June,)  the  choice  fell  upon  men  vi^ho  abafed  the 
**  name  of  patriot,  and  adopted  it  as  a  cloak  for  their  vices. — 
**  Vainly  do  we  inculcate  juHice,  and  expect  the  Tribunals  will 
•*  bring  thieves  and  alTalTias  to  puni{hm,ent,  if  we  do  not  punilh 

thofe  among  ft  ourfelves. — Vainly  fliall  we  talk  of  repubiican 

manners  and  democratic  government,  while  our  reprefcnta- 

tives  carry  into  tiie  departments  examples  of  defpotifm  arid 

corruption," 

The  conduft  of  thefe  civilized  banditti  has  been  fufficiently 
defcribed.  Allard,  Licofte,  Mallarme,  Milhaud,  Liplanchc, 
Monefder,  Guyardin,  Sergent,  and  many  others,  were  not  on- 
ly ferocious  and  extravagant,  but  known  to  have  been  guilty 
of  the  meaneft  thefcs.  Javoques  is  alledged  to  have  facriiicea 
tvvo  hundred  people  of  Montbrifon,  and  to  have  uolen  a  vait 
quantity  of  their  elfeds.  It  was  common  for  him  to  fay,  that 
he  acknowledged  as  true  patriots  thofe  only  who,  like  iiinifslf, 
**  etaient  capables  de  bcire  une  vsrre  de fangy'*  (were  capable 
5/'  of  di inking  a  glafs  of  blood.")    D'Artigoytc  diilinguifksd 
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Noblcfli  were  njt  always  edifj/ing ;  but  if  their  difllpatioa 
was  public,  tlieir  vices  were  lefs  fo,  and  the  fcencs  of  both 


hii-nfelf  by  fuch  fcandalcus  violations  of  morah  and  decency, 
that  they  are  not  iit  to  be  recited.  He  often  obliged  married 
yvomen,  by  menaces,  to  bring  their  daughters  to  the  Jacobin 
clubs,  for  tiie  purpofe  of  infulting  them  with  the  grofiell  ob- 
fceaities. — leaving  a  projeft  of  getting  up  a  play  for  his  amufe- 
meat,  he  caufed  it  to  be  declared,  that  thofe  v/ho  had  any  ta- 
lents for  ailing,  and  did  not  prefent  themfelvcs,  ihould  be  im- 
prifoned  as  gens  jnjpe^ts.  And  it  is  notorious,  that  this  fame 
Deputy  once  infuited  ail  th«  women  prefent  at  the  theatre,  and, 
after  ufing  the  mo1:  obfcene  language  for  fome  time,  conclud- 
ed by  gripping  himfclf  entirely  in  the  prefence  of  the  fpedators. 
Repcrt  of  the  Committee  oJ  Ljgijlationy  I  Prairial 
(\Ji  of  June.) 

Lacofte  and  Baudet,  when  they  were  onmiGonat  Strafburg, 
lived  in  daily  roit  and  intoxication  with  the  members  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  who,  after  qualifying  themfelves  in 
thcfe  orgies,  proceeded  to  condemn  all  the  prifoners  brought 
before  them. — -During  the  debate  following  the  above  quoted 
repcrt,  Dentzel  accufcd  Lacofte,  among  other  larcenies,  of 
having  purloined  fome  Ihirts  belonging  to  himfelf;  and  ad- 
dreiTmg  Lacofte,  who  was  prefent  in  the  Afiembly,  with  true 
democratic  frinknefs,  adds,  **  Je  fuis  fur  qu'il  en  a  une  fur  le 

corps. — ('*  I  am  certain  he  has  one  of  them  on  at  taij  mo- 

meat.")  Debate,  ift  of  June. 

I'he  following  is  a  tranfiation  of  a  letter  from  Piorry,  Re- 
prefentative  of  the  people,  to  the  popular  fociety  of  Poitiers: 
My  honeft  and  determined  Sans-Culottes,  as  you  feemed  to 
defire  a  Deputy  amongll  you  who  has  never  deviated  from  the 
right  principles,  that  is  to  fay,  a  true  Mountaineer,  I  fulfil 
your  wifties  in  fending  you  the  Citizen  Ingrand, — Remem- 
"  ber,  honeft  and  determined  Sans-Culottes,  that  with  the  fanc- 
**  tion  of  the  patriot  Ingrand,  you  may  do  every  thing,  obtain 
*'  every  thing,  deftroy  every  thing — imprifon  all,  Ivy  ally  trans- 
"  port  all,  or  guillotine  all.   Don't  fpare  him  a  moment;  and 
thus,  through  his  means,  all  may  tremble,  every  thing  be 
*'  fwept  away,  and,  finally,  be  re-ellablifhed  in  lafting  order. 

(Signed)  Piorrv." 
The  gentleman  who  tranllated  the  above  for  me,  fubjoined, 
tliat  he  had  omitted  various  oaths  too  bad  for  tranfiation.  This 
Piorry  always  attended  the  executions,  and  as  faftas  a  head  fell, 
ufed  to  vvave  his  hat  in  the  air,  and  cry,  *'  p''i've  la  Rcpublique  l"** 
Such  are  the  founders  of  the  French  Republic,  and  fuch  the 
/neaas  by  which  it  has  been  fupported ! 
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were,  for  the  moft  part,  confined  to  Paris^  What  they  did 
not  pra<Si:ife  themfelves,  they  at  lead  did  not  difcourage  in  o- 
thers  j  and  though  they  might  be  too  indolent  to  endeavor  at 
preferving  the  morals  of  their  depeiidents,  they  knew  their 
own  intereft  too  well  to  aiTift  in  depraving  them. 

But  the  Reprefentatives,  and  their  agents,  are  not  to  be  con- 
fidcred  merely  as  individuals  who  have  corrupted  only  by  ex- 
ample ;  they  were  armed  with  unlimited  authority,  and  made 
profelytes  thro'  fear,  where  they  failed  to  produce  them  from 
Hiclination.    A  contempt  for  religion  or  decency  has  been 
confidered  as  the  teft  of  an  attachment  to  the  government,  and 
a  grofs  infraction  of  any  moral  or  focial  duty,  as  a  proof  of 
civifm,  and  a  vi6i:ory  over  prejudice.    Whoever  dreaded  an 
arreft,  or  courted  an  office,  afFedcd  profanenefs  and  profliga-* 
cy — and,  doubtlefs,  many  who  at  firft  affumed  an  appearance 
of  vice  fi  om  timidity,  in  the  end  contraCteU  a  preference  for 
it.    I  myfeif  know  inllances  of  feveral  wlio  began  by  deplo- 
ring that  they  were  no  longer  able  to  pra6Hfe  the  duties  of 
their  religion,  and  ended  by  ridiculing  or  fearing  them.  In- 
duftrious  mechanics,  who  ufed  to  go  regularly  to  mafs,  and 
beftow  their  weekly  Hard  on  the  poor,  after  a  month's  rcvQ-. 
lutionifing^  in  the  fuite  of  a  Deputy,  have  danced  round  the 
flames  which  confumed  the  facred  writings,  and  become  as 
licentious  and  difnoneft  as  their  leader. 

The  general  principles  of  the  Convention  have  been  adapt* 
ei  to  finci:lon  and  accelerate  the  labors  of  their  itinerant  col- 
leagues. The  fentences  of  felons  were  often  reverfed,  in 

confideration  of  their  patriotijm — women  of  fcandalous  lives 
have  been  pcnfioned,  aad  complimented  publicly — and  va- 
rious decrees  p.ilfed,  all  tending  to  promote  a  national  diflb- 
hitenefs  of  manners.*  The  evil  propenfities  of  our  nature, 
v.'hich  penal  laws  and  moralifts  vainly  contend  againft,  were 
foilered  by  praife,  and  ftimulated  by  reward — all  the  efta^ 
l^lifiied  difnnctions  of  right  and  wrong  confounded — and  a 
fyftem  of  revolutionary  ethics  adopted,  not  lefs  incompati- 
ble witli  the  happinefs  of  mankind  than  revolutionary  politics, 
l^hus  all  the  purpof^s  for  which  this  general  demoraliza^ 
tion  was  promoted,  being  at  length  attained,  thofe  who  were 


*  Amcng  others,  a  decree  which  gave  all  illegitimate  chil- 
dren a  claim  to  an  equal  panicipadon  in  the  property  of  the 
father,  to  whom  they  ftiould  (at  tiie  difcretion  of  the  mother) 
be  attributed. 
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rich  having  been  pillaged,  thofe  who  were  feared  mafTacred, 
and  a  croud  of  needy  and  defperate  adventurers  attached  to 
the  fate  of  the  revolution,  the  expedieiKy  of  a  reform  has  late- 
ly been  fuggefted.  But  the  miichief  is  already  irreparable- 
Whatever  was  good  in  the  national  character  is  vitiated  ;  and 
I  do  not  i'cruple  to  affert,  that  the  revolution  has  both  de- 
ilroyed  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  rendered  their  condition 
Jefs  happy*" — that  they  are  hot  only  removed  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  pofleffion  of  rational  liberty,  but  are  become 
more  unfit  for  it  than  ever. 

As  I  have  frequently,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  letters,  had  oc- 
cafion  to  quote  from  the  debates  of  the  Convention,  and  o- 
ther  recent  publications,  I  ought  to  obferve,  that  the  French 
language,  like  every  thing  elfe  in  the  country,  has  been  a  fub- 
je6l  of  innovation — iiqw  words  have  been  invented,  the  mean- 
ing of  old  ones  has  been  changed,  and  a  fort  or  jargon,  com- 
pounded of  the  appropriate  terms  of  various  arts  and  fciences, 
introduced,  which  habit  alone  can  render  intelligible.  There 
is  fcarcely  a  report  read  in  the  Convention,  that  does  not  ex- 
hibit every  poiTible  example  of  the  Baihos,  together  v/ith  more 
conceits  than  are  to  be  found  in  a  wrirer  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  I  doubt  whether  any  of  their  projects  of  legifla- 
tion  or  finance,  would  be  underftood  by  Moniefquieu  or  Col- 
bert. 


*  It  has  been  afTerted  with  a  view  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of 
party,  that  the  condition  of  the  lower  chf/es  in  France  v^as  a- 
mended  by  the  revolution.  If  thofe  who  advarxe  this  were  not 
cither  partial  or  ill-informed,  they  would  obferve  that  the  lar- 
gefies  of  the  Convention  are  always  intended  to  palliate  feme 
mifery,  the  confequence  of  the  revolution,  and  not  to  baniili 
what  is  faid  to  have  e:dfled  before.  For  the  mod  part  thefe 
philanthropic  proje(5ls  are  never  carried  into  eiTefl,  and  when 

they  are,  it  is  to  anfwer  poiitical  purpofes.  -For  inflance, 

many  idle  people  are  kept  in  pay  to  applaad  at  the  debates  and 
executions,  and  aflignats  are  difb  ibuted  to  thofe  who  havefons 
ferving  in  the  army.  Tiie  tendency  of  both  thefe  donations 
needs  no  comment.  The  lail:,  v/hich  is  the  mod  fpecioas,  only 
affords  a  means  of  temporary  profufion  to  people  whofe  chil- 
dren are  no  incumbrance  to  them,  while  fuchas  have  numerous 
and  helplefs  families,  are  left  without  affiftance.  Even  the 
pooreft  people  now  regard  the  national  paper  with  contempt; 
and,  perfuaded  it  mull  foon  be  of  no  value,  they  eagerly  fcju;  n- 
ier  whatever  they  receive,  without  care  for  the  future. 
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But  theftile  moil  difncult  to  be  comprehcmle-]  bv  foreign- 
ers, is  that  of  the  nevvfpapers;  for  the  dread  oi'oilending  go- 
vernment fo  entirely  poilelTcs  the  imagin^ition  of  thole  who 
compofe  fiich  publications,  that  it  is  not  often  eafy  to  diftir-^ 
giiiih  a  victory  from  a  defeat,  by  the  lungunge  in  which  it  is 
conveyed.  1"he  common  news  of  the  day  is  worded  as  cau- 
tioufly  as  though  it  were  to  be  the  fubjedt  or  judicial  difqui- 
fition;  and  the  real  tendency  of^an  aiticle  is  fonicti  -ncs  fo 
much  at  variance  v/idi  its  comment,  that  the  whole,  to  a  cur- 

fory  perufer,  may  feem  deftitute  of  any  meannig  at  all.  

7'ime,  however,  has  produced  a  fort  of  intelligence  betweert 
news-writers  and  their  readers — and  rejoicings,  lamentations^ 
praifc,  or  cenfure,  are,  on  particular  occafions,  underllood  to 
convey  the  reverfe  of  what  they  exprefs* 

The  aiFected  moderatioii  of  the  Sioverriment,  and  the  as- 
cendency which  fome  of  the  Brillotiii  party  are  beginning  ta 
take  in  it,  feem  to  Hatter  the  public  with  the  hope  of  peace* 
They  forget  that  thef^  men  vv^ere  the  authors  of  the  war,  and 
that  a  few  months  imprifcnment  has  neither  expiated  thcii* 
crimes,  nor  fubdued  their  ambition.  It  is  the  great  ad  van- 
tage of  the  Briflbtins,  that  the  revolutionary  tyranny  widish 
tliey  had  contributed  to  eftablifh,  was  wrelr:;J  irom  them  be- 
fore it  had  taken  its  fuUeitectj  but  thofe  who  appreciate 
their  original  claim.s  without  regard  to  their  fuH-erings  under 
the  perfecution  of  a  party,  are  difpofedto  expert  they  will  not 
be  lefs  tenacious  of  power,  nor  lefs  arbitrary  in  the  excrcife  of 
it  than  any  af  the  intervening  faclions.  The  prefcnt  go- 
vernment is  compofed  of  fach  difcordant  elements,  that  their 
very  union  betrays  that  they  are  in  favSt  actuated  by  no  prin^ 
ciple,  except  the  general  one  of  retaining  their  authority, — ' 
Lanjuinais,  Louvet,  Saladin,  Danou,  Sec.  are  now  leagued 
with  Tallien,  Freron,  Dubois  de  Crancc,  and  even  Carncr. 

At  the  head  of  this  motley  affemblage  of  Brijjctins^  Orlemi- 
ijh^  and  Roheff  ierrians^  is  Sieyes — who,  wiih  perhaps  lefs 
honclly,  though  more  cunning,  than  either,  dc  fpifes  and  dupe  s 
ihenj  ail.  At  a  moment  when  the  C(^»nvention  had  fallen  m- 
to  increafed  contempt,  and  v/nen  the  public  afFairs  could  no 
longer  be  condu<?ced  by  fabricators  of  reports  and  framers 
of  decrees,  the  talents  of  this  finifter  politici:  n  became  neces- 
far\';  yet  he  enjoys  neither  the  confidence  of  his  co)lleague3 
nor  that  C'f  the  people — the  vanity  and  duplicity  of  his  con- 
dii^  difgufl  and  alarni  the  firfl-,  wh/ile  his  reputation  of  parti- 
san of  the  Duke  cf  Orlcsns  is  a  icaf*.);!  foi  fufpicion  in  the 
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latter.  Bui  if  Sicyes  has  never  been  able  to  conciliate  cftcem, 
nor  attain  ponuLirIty»  he  has  at  length  poflefitd  himfclf  of 
power,  and  will  not  eafily  be  induced  to  relinquifh  it. —  VlHny 
are  of  opinioiij  that  he  is  fjcretly  machinating  for  the  Ton  of 
Iiis  former  patron;  but  whether  he  means  to  govern  in  the 
name  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  or  in  that  of  the  republic,  it  is 
certain,  had  the  French  any  liberty  to  lofe,  it  never  could  have 
found  a  more  fubtle  and  dangerous  enemy.* 

Paris  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  defcribed  as  in  a  ftate 
of  famine.  The  markets  are  fcantily  fjpplied,  and  bread,  ex- 
cept the  little  diftributed  by  order  of  the  government,  not  to 
be  obtained  :  yet  the  inhabitants,  for  the  moft  part,  are  not 
turbulent — they  have  learned  too  late  that  revolutions  are  not 
the  fource  of  plenty,  and,  though  they  murmer  and  execrate 
their  rulers,  they  abltain  from  violence,  and  feem  rather  iaeli- 
ned  to  yield  to  defpair,  than  to  feek  revenge.  This  is  one 
proof,  among  a  variety  of  others,  that  the  defpotifin  under 
which  the  French  have  groaned  for  the  laft  three  years,  has 
much  fubdued  the  vivacity  and  im.patience  of  the  national 
character,  for  I  know  of  no  period  in  their  hiftory,  when  luch 
a  combination  of  perfonai  fufFering  and  political  difcontent, 
as  exifts  at  prefent,  would  not  have  produced  fome  ferious 
convulfion. 


Amiens,  June  i8,  1795* 

WE  returned  hither  yefterday,  and  on  Friday  we  arc  to 
proceed  to  Havre,  accompanied  by  an  order  from  th  -:; 
Committee  of  Public  Wclfaj-e,  flating  that  fsveral  Engrifli 
families,  and  ourfelves  among  the  number,  have  been  for  fome 
time  a  burden  on  the  generofity  of  the  republic^  and  that  for 

3T 


*  The  Abbe,  in  his  *«  Notices  fur  la  Fie  r'e  Sieyesy'^  Aec\2LYtiSt 
that  his  contempt  and  detefiation  of  thecolieages  *•  with  whom 
"  his  unfortunate  ftars  had  conneded  him,"  were  fo  great,  that 
he  deteriniued,  from  his  firfl  arrival  at  the  Convention,  to  take 
no  part  in  public  affairs.  As  thefe  were  his  original  fentiments 
of  the  Afiembly,  perhaps  he  may  hereafter  explain  by  which  of 
their  operations  his  efteem  was  fo  much  reconciled,  that  he  has 
fiondefcended  to  become  their  leader. 
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this  reafon  we  are  permitted  to  embark  as  foon  as  we  caii 
find  the  means.  This  is  neither  true,  nor  very  gallant ;  but 
we  are  too  happy  in  quitting  the  repubhc,  to  cavil  about 
terms,  and  would  not  exchange  our  pauper-like  paffports  for 
a  confignment  of  all  the  national  domains. 

I  have  been  bufy  to-day  in  coll  rcling  and  difpofing  of  my 
papers,,  and  though  I  have  taken  infinite  pains  to  conceal 
thetn,  their  bulk  is  fo  confiderable,  that  the  conveyance  muft 
be  attended  with  rifk.  While  I  was  thus  employed,  the  ca- 
fual  perulal  of  fome  paflages  in  my  letters  and  notes  has  led 
me  to  confider  how  much  my  ideas  of  the  French  character 
and  manners  differ  from  thofe  to  be  found  in  the  generality  of 
modern  travels.  My  opinions  are  not  of  importance  enough 
to  require  a  defence;  and  a  confcioufnefs  of  not  having  devi- 
ated from  truth  makes  me  flill  more  averfe  from  an  apology. 
Yet  as  I  have  in  feveral  inftances  varied  from  authorities  high- 
ly refpeClable,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  endeavor  to  account 
for  what  has  a]  moft  the  appearance  of  prefumptlon. 

If  you  examine  moft  of  the  publications  defcribing  foreign 
countries,  you  will  lind  them  generally  written  by  authors 
travelling  either  with  the  eclat  of  birth  and  riches,  or,  profes- 
fionaljy,  as  men  of  fcience  or  letters.  They  fcarcely  remairi 
in  any  place  longer  than  fuffices  to  view  the  churches,  and 
to  deliver  their  letters  of  recommendation;  or,  if  their  ftay  be 
protracted  at  fome  capital  tov/n,  it  is  only  to  be feted  from  one 
houfc  to  another,  among  that  clafs  of  people  who  are  every 
v.'iiere  alike.  As  foon  as  they  appear  in  fociety,  their  repu- 
tation as  authors  fets  all  the  national  and  perfonal  vanity  in  it 
afloat.  One  is  polite,  for  the  honor  of  his  country — »another 
is  brilliant  to  recommend  himfeif;  and  the  traveller  cannot 
afk  a  qucftion,  the  anfvv'er  to  which  is  not  intended  for  an  ho- 
norable infertion  in  his  repertory  of  future  fame^ 

In  thi^  manrxcr  an  author  is  palled  from  the  literati  and 
failiionable  people  of  one  metropolis  to  thofe  of  the  next. — 
He  goes  poft  through  fmall  towns  and  villages,  feldom  mixes 
with  every-day  life,  and  muft  in  a  great  degree  depend  for 
information  on  partial  enquiries.  He  fees  as  it  were,  only 
the  two  extremes  of  human  condition — the  fplendor  of  the 
rich,  and  the  m.ifery  of  the  poor;  but  tlie  manners  of  the  in- 
termediate cUfies,  which  are  lefs  obtrufive,  are  not  within  the 
notice  Oi "  a  temporary  rcfident. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  extraordinary  that  I,  who  have  been 
dotncfticated  fome  years  ia  Fraiice,  who  iiiive  lived  among  its 
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ijnhabitants  without  pretenfions,  and  feen  them  without  dls- 
guife,  fhould  not  think  them  quite  fo  poHte,  elegant,  gay,  or 
fufceptible,  as  they  endeavor  to  appear  to  the  vilitant  of  the 
day.  Where  objects  of  curiofity  only  are  to  be  defcribed,  I 
know  that  a  vaft  number  may  be  viewed  in  a  very  rapid  pro- 
grefs ;  yet  national  chara£ler,  I  repeat,  cannot  be  properly  e- 
ilimated  but  by  means  of  long  and  familiar  intercourfe.  A 
perfon  who  is  every  where  a  ftranger,  muft  fee  things  in  their 
beft  drefs;  being  the  objedt  of  attention,  he  is  naturally  dis- 
pofed  to  be  plealed,  [and  many  circumftances,  both  phyfical 
and  moral,  are  pafled  over  as  novelties  in  this  tranfient  com- 
munication, which  might,  on  repetition,  be  found  inconve- 
nient or  difgufting.  When  we  are  ftationary,  andfurround- 
ed  by  our  connexions,  v/e  are  apt  to  be  difficult  and  fplene- 
tic;  but  a  literary  traveller  never  thinks  of  inconvenience, 
and  ftill  lefs  of  being  out  of  humor — curiofity  reconciles  him 
to  the  one,  and  his  fame  fo  flnooths  all  his  intercourfe,  that  h« 
has  no  plea  for  the  other. 

it  is,  probably,  for  tlief^  r^afons  that  we  have  fo  many  pa- 
negyrifts  of  our  Gallic  neighbors  5  and  there  is,  withal,  a  cer-. 
tain  fafhion  of  liberality,  that  has  lately  prevailed,  by  which 
we  think  ourfelves  bound  to  do  them  more  than  juftice,  be- 
caufe  they  are  our  political  enemies.  For  my  own  part,  I 
confefi,  I  have  merely  endeavored  to  be  impartial,  and  have 
not  fcrupled  to  give  a  preference  to  my  own  country,  where 
I  believed  it  was  due.  I  make  no  pretenfions  to  that  fort  of 
cofmopolytifm  which  is  v/ithout  partialities,  and  attcih  to 
confider  the  Chicktaw,  or  the  Tartars  of  Thibet,  with  the 
fame  regard  as  a  fellow-countryman.  Such  univerfal  philan- 
thropifts,  I  have  often  fufpedied,  are  people  of  very  cold  hearts, 
who  fancy  they  love  the  whole  world,  becaufe  they  are  inca- 
pable of  loving  any  thing  in  it;  and  live  in  a  liate  "  moral 
"  vagabondage^''  (as  it  is  happily  termed  by  Gregoire)  in 

order  to  be  exempted  from  the  ties  of  a  fettled  relidence.  

"  Le  cofmopolytifme  de fyJJetne  et  de  fait  n^eji  qu'u7i  njagahond- 
"  age  phyftque  ou  imral:  nous  devons  un  amour  de  preference 
"  a  la  fociete  politique  dont  nousfomraes  tnembrcs.''*. 


*  '*  Cofmopolytifm,  either  in  theory  or  in  pradice,  is  no^ 
better  than  a  moral  or  phyfical  vagrancy :  the  politicai  fo- 
cioty  of  which  we  are  members,  is  entitled  to  a  preference 
"  ill  our  affeclions.'* 
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Let  it  not  be  imagined  that,  in  drawing  coi-npiirifons  be- 
tween France  and  En^;Iand,  I  have  been  influenced  by  per- 
lonal  fjfFcring  or  perloncd  refcntment.  My  opinions  on  the 
French  characteis  and  manners,  were  formed  before  t!ie  revo- 
lution, when,  though  my  juJgment  might  be  djiicient,  my 
heart  was  warm,  and  my  mind  unprejudiced  ;  yet,  vi^hatever 
credit  may  be  allowed  to  my  general  opinions,  thofe  which 
particularly  apply  to  the  preient  fituation  and  temper  of  the 
French  will,  probably,  be  difputed.  When  I  dcfcribe  the  im- 
menfc  majority  of  tlij  nation  as  royalifts,  hating  tiieir  govern- 
^  meat,  and  at  once  indignant  and  fubmilfive,  thofe  who  have 
not  itudied  the  French  cliaratler,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  revo- 
lution, may  fafpedt  my  veracity.  I  can  only  appeal  to  ficts, 
— It  is  Jiot  a  new  event,  in  hiftory,  for  the  many  to  be  fubdu- 
ed  by  the  few,  and  this  feems  to  be  the  ordy  inllance  in  which 
fach  a  poflibility  has  been  doubted.*  The  well-meaning  of 
dl  clalles  in  France  are  weak,  becaufe  they  are  divided ;  while 
the  fmailj  but  dcfperate,  factions  thatopprefs  them,  are  ftrong 
in  their  union,  and  in  the  pofl'ellion  of  all  the  refources  of  the 
country. 

U  nder  thefe  circumftances,  no  fuccefsful  effort  can  be  made; 
and  I  have  colle<Sted,  from  various  fources,  that  the  general 
idea  of  the  French  at  preil-nt  is,  to  wait  till  die  new  conltitu- 
tion  appears,  and  to  accept  it,  though  it  fiiouid  be  even  more 
anarchical  and  tyrannic  than  the  laii  They  then  hope  that 
tlie  Convention  will  refig a  their  power  without  violence,  that 
a  new  cIe«5^ion  of  reprcfcntatives  will  take  pkce,  and  that 
thofe  rcprcfjntativcs,  who  they  intend  fnaii  be  men  of  hones- 
ty and  })roperty,  will  reftore  them  to  thebieiungs  of  a  mods^ 
nice  :".nd  peniuiunt  govcrn.nent. 

Yours. 


*  It  is  admitted  by  BrifTot,  who  is  in  this  cafe  competent  au- 
thority, that  about  twciUy  {ailiou<;  r.d venturers  had  opprciTed 
trie  Coaveaaon  and  the  ..hole  counti  V.  A  more  impartial  cai- 
euiator  wo^ld  hr.vo  been  Icis  moderate  in  the  number,  but  the 
fact  is  the  fame  ;  and  it  -vvould  be  diliieal:  to  t::  the  period 
wiien  tliia  oppreilioii  eeai'ei. 
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Havre,  June  22,  1795. 

WE  are  now  in  hourly  expectation  of  failing  for  En- 
gland :  we  have  agreed  with  the  Captain  of  a  neu- 
tral vtiTel,  and  arc  only  v/aiting  for  a  propitious  wind.  This 
good  ally  of  the  French  feems  to  be  perfectly  fenfible  of  the 
value  of  a  conveyance  out  of  the  Republic,  and,  accordingly, 
v/e  are  to  pay  him  about  ten  times  more  for  our  pafTage  than 
he  would  have  a(ked  formerly.  \V e  chofe  this  port,  in  pre- 
ference to  Calais  or  Boulogne,  becaufe  I  wiflied  to  fee  niy 

friend,  Madame  de  ,  at  Rouen,  and  leave  Angel ique 

with  her  relations,  who  live  there. 

I  walked,  this  morning,  to  the  harbor,  and  feeing  fome  flat- 
bottomed  boats  conftrutSting,  afked  a  French  gentleman,  who 
accompanied  me,  perhaps  a  little  triumphantly,  if  they  were 
intended  for  a  defcent  on  the  Englifh  coaft.  He  replied,  with 
great  compofure,  that  government  might  deem  it  expedient 
(though  without  any  views  of  fucceeding)  to  facrifice  ten  or 
twenty  thoufand  men  in  the  attempt.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
governments,  accountable  for  the  lives  and  treafure  theyrilk, 
are  fcarcely  equal  to  a  conflict  fuftained  by  fuch  power,  and 

conducted  on  fuch  principles.  But  I  am  wearied  and  dis- 

gufted  with  the  contemplation  of  this  defpotifr,  and  I  return 
to  my  country  deeply  and  gratefully  imprelfed  with  a  fenfe 
of  the  blefiings  we  enjoy  in  a  free  and  happy  conftitution. 

I  am,  Sec. 


FINIS. 
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